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[   «  ] 


Veneris,  8°  die  Martii,  1861. 


Ordered,  Titat  ;t  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Constitution  and 
Efficiency  of  tuc  present  Diplomatic  Service  of  this  Country. 


Veneris,  15°  die  Martii,  1861. 


Committee  nominAtcd  of— 

Lord  John  Russell 

Mr.  Disi-fipli. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

Lord  Stanley. 

L<  ml  1 1  any  Vane. 

Mr.  FitzGtrald. 

.Mr.  Layard. 

Sir  James  Ferguson. 


Sir  John  Acton. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope, 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnea. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


OrdtTcd,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  semi  Cor  Persona,  Papers,  and  Records. 
Ordered,  Til  at  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Veneris,  26"  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


Ordrn  d,  Til  at  Sir ^  .Tame*.  Ferguson  be  discharged  from  further  attendance  on  the 
Committee;  and  that  Mr.  Cuchrmie  be  added  thereto. 


Martis,  23°  die  JulH,  1361. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations,  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  The  House. 


REPORT  p,  Hi 
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-  P- 

iv 
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-  P- 

1 

"      -  P- 
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C   m    1  ^ 


REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Constitution  and 
Efficiency  of  the  present  Diplomatic  Service  of  this  Country ;— -Have 
considered  the  Matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following 
REPORT: 

Having  examined  witnesses  of  all  ranks  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  several 
personB  who  have  filled  high  office  in  connexion  with  the  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affaire,  and  having  had  the  advantage  of  the  Reports  on 
the  Diplomatic  Services  of  other  countries,  and  of  the  opinions  of  the  principal 
Agents  of  the  Government  abroad,  transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  answer  to 
the  Circular  Dispatch  of  the  25th  August  18«0, — Your  Committee  have  agreed 
to  make  the  following  recommendations  to  the  Mouse  : 

1.  That  there  be  two  classes  of  examination  previous  to  admission  into  the 
Servico— a  first  and  second — the  Candidate  selecting  which  he  will  undergo;  if  he 
pass  the  first  he  will  be  exempted  from  any  further  examination. 

2.  That  the  attacheship  shall,  for  the  future,  be  regarded  as  a  probationary 
period  of  four  years  at  the  most,  six  months  of  which  shall  be  spent  in  the  duties 
of  the  Foreign  Office. 

3.  That  at  the  expiration  of  his  attacheship,  if  his  character  and  conduct  are 
approved  by  the  Minister  under  whom  he  has  been  placed,  the  attachd  Bhall  be 
nominated  Secretary  of  a  certain  class,  and  be  paid  as  such.  It  is  understood 
that  a  commission  be  issued  to  every  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Servico  on 
his  first  appointment  as  Secretary,  so  as  to  give  him  a  claim  to  calculate  his 
pension  from  that  date. 

4.  That  exchanges  between  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  and  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  should  be  allowed,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

5.  That  the  present  regulations,  with  regard  to  leave  of  absence  of  Ambas- 
sadors and  Ministers,  appear  to  press  upon  them  with  undue  severity,  and  that 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  advantageously  directed  to  this 
subject 

6.  That,  whenever  it  is  practicable  and  fit,  a  residence  for  a  term  of  years 
should  be  secured  for  the  British  Embassy  or  Mission.  The  rent  and  repairs  to 
be  defrayed  at  the  public  expense. 

7.  That  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  be  directed  to  the  salaries  and 
allowances  of  the  larger  Missions,  with  the  view  of  considering  whether  they  are 
adequate  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  expenditure  of  living  at  the  principal 
European  capitals. 

23  July  1861. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Jvois  21°  die  Martii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnca. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Lord  Harry  Vai 
Mr.  Layard. 


Sir  John  Acton. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday,  April  15,  at  One. 


Luna:,  15°  die  Jprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Jomes  Fergusson. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  J udgc  Advocate. 
The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Hammond. 


Mr.  Layard. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  One. 


Jovis,  18*  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Mr.  Hankey. 

The  Committee  further  examined  Mr.  Hammond. 


Mr.  Hope. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
The  Judgo  Advocate. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  One. 
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Lunce,  22°  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Committee  further  examined  Mr.  Hammond. 


Mr.  Layard. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Lord  Stanley. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  the  25th  inst.,  at  One. 


Jovis,  25°  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  1'RESENT: 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope. 


Mr.  Layard. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


The  Committee  further  examined  Mr.  Hammond. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday,  the  29th  inst.,  at  One. 


Thfl 
Lords. 


Luna,  29°  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Baillic  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 

Lord  Wodekouse,  attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  2d  May,  at 


Jovis,  2°  die  Maii,  1861. 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Mr.  Hope. 
Lord  Stanley. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 


The  Committee  examined  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  One. 
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MaiU  1861. 


Mr.  MoNOKTON  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Disraeli- 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 


The  Committee  examined  Sir  A.  Buchanan  and  Sir  J.  Crampton. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  One. 


,  9°  die  Maii,  1861. 


Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


MEMBEE8  PKE8ENT: 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Disraeli. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


The  Cnmmittee  examined  the  Hon.  Henry  Eliot. 


The  Judge 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  One. 


,  13°  die  Mali,  1861. 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 


Lord  Claud  Hi 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  Layard. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 


The  Committee  examined  Viscount  Stratford  At  Redcliffe  (attending  by  pennifldon  of 
the  HouBe  of  Lords),  and  the  Hon.  W.  Stuart. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  One. 


Jovis,  16*  die  Mail,  1861. 


Mr. 

Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 


PRESENT : 

Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  Layard. 
The  Judge  J 


Committee  examined  the  Earl  of  Malmf*bury  (attending  by 
of  Lords),  and  Mr.  Earh. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday,  27th 


the 
at  One. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE. 
Luna,  27°  die  Maii,  1861. 


r 


MRMBXRS 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff.  Mr.  Hope. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar.  f  Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

The  Committee  examined  Si.£  G.  Hamilton  Seymour,  and"  Mr..  Rumbold. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  One. 


Jovis,  30°  die  Afaii,  1861. 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Mr  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


The  Committee  examined  the  Earl  Cowley  and  Mr.  Strachey. 

.   [Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  One  ^o'clock. 


Luna,  3°  die  Junii,  1861. 


esent  : 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Hammond  and  Mr.  Walrond. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  One  o'clock. 


Javis,  6°  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


The 


Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  Layard. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 

Committee  examined  Mr.  Lenox  Cony ng ham,  Colonel  Totcneley  and  Mr.  Spring 

[Adjourned  to  Monday,  17th  met 
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Lunar,  17°  die  Junii,  1861. 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  in  the  Cbair. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 

The  Committee  examined  the  Hon.  Julian  Fane. 


Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  One. 


Luna,  24' die  Junii,  1861 


Mr.  Moxckton  Milnes  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  .John  Russell. 


Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Lord  Stiinlcv. 


The  Committee  examined  Lord  John  Russell,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

[Adjourned  to  this  day  fortnight,  at  One,  to  con- 
eider  Report 


2VdieJuUit  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Layard. 


Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Hope. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar- 


The  following  Draft  of  a  Report,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  was  brought  up,  and 
read  1°:— 

"  In  presenting  the  Report  on  the  constitution  and  efficiency  of  the  Diplomatic  Service 
of  this  country,  your  Committee  desires  to  express  their  obligations  both  to  the  members 
of  that  service  and  to  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  have  readily  supplied  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

"  In  addition  to  the  witnesses  of  high  official  station  and  long  practical  experience  who 
appeared  before  them,  your  Committee  have  had  the  advantage  ot  the  full  and  able  Reports 
on  the  Diplomatic  Services  of  other  countries,  and  the  valuable  opinions  of  our  principal 
agents  abroad,  transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  answer  to  the  Circular  Despatch  of 
the  25th  October  1860,  in  which  Lord  John  Russell  anticipated  the  objects  of  this 
Committee. 

"  Those 
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"  Those  objects  in  the  course  of  the  examination  have  naturally  presented  themselves 
under  the  following  heads  :  — 

"  The  character  and  constitution  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  ;  the  form*  and  rules  of 
admission  and  promotion ;  the  relations  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  to  the  Foreign  Office ; 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  of  foreign  missions  ;  and  the  salaries  and 
pensions  at  present  assigned  to  the  various  gradations  of  the  service. 

"  The  most  prominent  witnesses  are  agreed  tliat  the  Diplomatic  Service  has  of  late  years  fhe  Diplomatic 
acquired  a  more  formal  and  professional  character  than  it  ]>osscssed  in  previous  times,  when  Service  uow  a  re 
it  was  so  organized  as  to  combine,  as  far  us  possible,  the  satisfactory  maintenance  of  in-  Sjular  profeewou. 
ternational  relations  with  the  social  convenience  and  advantage  of  the  upper  classes  of  the 
community.    In  its  higher  brandies  it  was  then  liberally  remunerated  in  proportion  to 
the  pricesof  the  period  ;  and  the  chance  of  attaining  its  social  and  political  distinctions  was 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune  to  enter  a  service  which  united 
the  benefits  of  foreign  travel  with  the  comforts  and  confidences  of  a  home.    Even  at 
the  larger  missions  the  staff  was  not  too  numerous  for  the  arrangements  of  domestic  life, 
and  their  attention  was  almost  exclusively  directed  to  matters  of  puMic  and  political 
interest.    Gratuitous  employment  was  readily  accepted  where  it  coula  be  resigned  as  soon 
as  it  became  burdensome,  and  the  minister  had  no  scruple  in  inqiosing  labour  which  he 
repaid  by  friendship,  hospitality,  and  protection.    He  had,  besides,  by  custom,  if  not  the 
choice,  at  least  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  his  attaches,  and  the  claims  of  British  re- 
sidents or  travellers  on  his  time  or  his  table  were  few  and  far  between. 

*'  lint  the  Diplomatic  Service  has  now  other  conditions  and  requirements.  Large  outfits 
and  lavish  allowances  arc  no  longer  permitted,  and  the  notable  increase  of  the  cost  both  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  inflicted  upon 
the  profession  of  diplomacy  this  undesirable  distinction,  that  its  highest  functions,  instead 
of  being  the  most  remunerative,  actually  entail  a  charge  on  the  private  fortune  of  their 
possessors.  The  business  of*  the  chanceries  in  the  chief  capitals  has  been  enormously 
increased,  not  only  by  the  complications  of  public  affairs,  but  by  the  extension  of  British 
interests  demanding  the  good  offices,  and  sometimes  the  personal  support  of  the  minister. 
The  multitude  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  whom  courtesy  obliges  him  to  notice  and  occa- 
sionally to  entertain,  adds  considerably  to  his  oc<:u|>ations  and  his  expenditure ;  and  the 
appliances  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  which  might  appear  at  first  sight  likely  to  facilitate 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  to  diminish  responsibility,  have  been  declared  by  all 
parties  concerned  to  have  largely  increased  the  daily  work  of  the  office,  and  the  anxieties 
of  official  station.  Thus  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  relation  between  the  head  of 
a  mission  and  his  subordinates  has  come  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  question  of  means  and 
of  inclination  than  of  right  on  one  side  and  of  obligation  on  the  other. 

"  Again,  as  long  as  no  especial  or  even  general  instruction  was  required,  and  while  it 
was  believed  that  experience  and  opportunity  would  engraft  all  that  was  needed  of  the 
diplomatic  character  on  the  ordinary  demeanor  of  the  English  gentleman,  the  attacheship 
was  in  itself  rather  a  mode  of  education  than  a  distinct  employment  in  the  public  service. 
But  the  present  system  of  compulsory  examination  which  accompanies  both  admission 
and  promotion  may  fairly  seem  to  give  to  the  attaches  an  official  status  which  they  did  not 
before  enjoy. 

"It  is  apparently  from  these  considerations  that  witnesses  of  the  highest  political  and  Payment  of  it- 
diplomatic  authority  have  expressed  to  your  Committee  their  desire  that,  after  a  short  tachfa. 
period  of  probation,  the  attache  should  receive  a  salary  at  least  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
clerkship  in  a  public  office,  which  would  by  no  means  relieve  his  family  from  the  necessity 
of  giving  him  what  in  other  professions  would  be  a  liberal  allowance,  and  such  as  must 
limit  the  class  of  candidates  to  persons  of  a  superior  station  of  «ociety.  To  this  might 
also  be  added  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  attaches  when  removed  from  one  post  to 
another  by  superior  command.  By  this  small  additional  cost  to  the  country  the  lower  rank 
of  the  diplomatic  profession  would,  no  doubt,  acquire  that  sense  of  responsibility  and  that 
contentment  in  the  performance  of  irksome  or  ouerous  duties  which  belong  to  the  member- 
ship of  a  profession,  the  honours  of  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  cheerful  acceptance  of 
its  accidents  and  liabilities. 

"  To  fulfil  this  condition  of  a  regular  career,  it  will  assuredly  be  necessary  that  up  to  a  Promotion  by 
certain  grade  the  general  rule  of  promotion  by  seniority  should  be  adhered  to.  By  the  seniority, 
evidence  of  the  Ministers  who  of  late  years  have  held  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
it  appears  that  this  has  been  the  usual  practice;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  this  principle  more  formally  recognised,  reserving  to  the  Minister  the  right  of  devi- 
ating from  it  in  instances  of  especial  individual  aptituds  or  of  clear  public  advantage.  Such 
an  exception  might  easily  occur  where  a  young  man,  by  his  familiarity  with  the  language 
or  local  circumstances  of*  a  particular  country,  would  there  render  valuable  service,  and 
who  was  not  himself  desirous  of  a  change ;  in  which  case  he  might  agree  to  be  passed 
over,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  have  the  next  chance  of  promotion  in  that 
legation. 

"  The  substitution  of  some  other  name  for  that  of  attache  is  much  desired  by  the  Substitution  of  ths 
junior  members  of  the  profession,  who  assert  that  it  places  them  at  a  great  social  dis-  name  of  "  «ecTetanf 
advantage  in  comparison  with  persons  of  their  own  standing  in  other  legations,  and  there  «f  legation for  thai 
seems  no  reason  why  this  wish  should  not  be  gratified.    But,  if  the  title  of  "  secretary "  attache 
of  a  certain  class  is  accorded  to  them,  the  further  question  arises,  whether  the  commis- 
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xion  which  practically  constitutes  them  members  of  the  public  service  should  not  issue 
on  the  first  appointment,  and  the  only  difficulty  which  could  occur  would  be  with 
regard  to  the  claim  for  a  pension,  which  will  form  matter  for  a  future  and  separate 
consideration. 

"  The  Secretary  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  senior  permanent  Examiner, 
have  appeared  before  vour  Committee,  and  left  the  impression  that  on  the  whole  the  pre- 
sent examination  is  efficient  for  its  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  the  test  of  familiarity 
with  the  French  language,  which  seems  to  be  imperfect.  The  value  of  this  accomplish- 
ment in  the  diplomatic  profession  can  hardly  be  over-rated.  When  Lord  Clarendon  calls 
it  4  a  sine  qua  mow,'  and  Lord  Mahuesbury,  '  the  language  of  diplomacy  which  it  is  posi- 
tively necessary  to  poises*,'  tlio y  do  not  in  the  least  exaggerate  its  importance.  It  affects 
not  only  the  utility  ol*  the  young  man  as  a  public  servant,  but  the  comfort  of  his  daily 
life  and  his  ability  to  use  the  social  advantages  which  in  themselves  arc  part  of  his  profes- 
sion. Without  it,  the  greatest  talents  and  largest  acquirements  may  be  useless,  and  serious 
political  events  may  at  any  time  be  affected  by  its  deficiency.  In  the  present  state  of 
public  instruction  in  England,  where  the  exercise  of  foreign  languages  is  not  only  not 
encouraged  but  forgotten  when  previously  acquired,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  this  habit  can 
be  generally  gained  without  some  residence  on  the  Continent,  which,  therefore,  your  Com- 
mittee would  recommend  to  the  diplomatic  candidate  to  combine  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  advantages  of  an  English  education.  When  an  attache  has  already  won  the  higher 
distinctions  in  the  great  Universities  that  arc  technically  called  '  honours,'  it  would  seem 
to  be  quite  Miffieient  to  require  from  him  a  thorough  knowledge  and  five  use  of  the  French 
language  as  his  first  examination.  With  respect  to  the  second  examination  to  which  tlio 
paid  official  is  subjected,  considerable  inconvenience  appears  to  arise  from  the  necessity  of 
bringing  him  back  to  England  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  pr«ition  of  a  man  who  has  already 
acted  in  that  capacity,  and  is  liable  to  be  displaced  from  it,  if  he  fails  in  an  examination,  is 
hardly  one  in  which  a  public  servant  can  decorously  be  placed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
most  important  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  other  languages  besides  French,  as  well  as  an 
intimacy  with  the  principles  of  international  law,  but  the  object  might  be  obtained,  and  this 
incongruity  avoided  in  many  cases,  by  enabling  the  candidate  to  show  himself  by  one 
examination  competent  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession.  Commissioners  might 
thus  be  enabled  to  grant  a  ^first-class  certificate,  guaranteeing  the  proficiency  of  the  candi- 
date in  French,  German,  and  one  other  European  language,  in  modern  history,  international 
law,  and  the  other  more  ordiuary  qualifications,  which  should  exempt  him  from  any  further 
trial  of  acquirement,  requiring,  however,  as  a  condition  of  promotion  the  favourable  testimony 
to  his  character  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  minister  to  whom  he  had  been  tempo- 
rarily attached.  In  the  event  of  a  young  man  being  especially  addicted  to  Oriental 
languages,  and  desirous  of  employment  in  the  East,  the  command  uf  the  Turkish  or  Chinese, 
in  addition  to  French,  might  be  substituted  for  the  knowledge  of  other  languages  of 
Europe.  Such  proficiency  would  not  be  beyond  the  attainment  of  a  superior  intelligence 
by  the  age  of  21,  which  your  Committee  consider  quite  early  enough  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  diplomatic  career. 

"  The  advantage,  and  almost  the  necessity,  of  having  some  permanent  officer  connected 
with  each  legation,  who  should  take  charge  of  the  archives,  and  assist  the  minister,  espe- 
cially on  his  first  arrival,  by  his  local  information  and  knowledge  of  personal  details,  has 
been  recognised  by  all  governments  but  our  own.  Circumstances,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
forced  some  such  appointment  upon  the  authorities  at  Paris  and  Constantinople,  and, 
indirectly,  at  some  other  missions.  In  countries  such  as  Russia,  the  Peninsula,  and  South 
America,  where  the  minister  is  probably  not  familiar  with  the  vernacular  language,  the 
convenience  must  be  great,  and  in  all,  except  the  smallest  missions,  there  must  be  plenty 
of  business  for  such  an  officer  to  transact,  wliich  is  a  mere  waste  of  the  time  of  highly 
educated  men.  All  notarial  acts  and  consular  affairs  in  inland  towns  and  much  other 
non-political  matter  might  thus  bo  disposed  of,  and  the  diplomatic  staff  pro[>ortionably 
diminished.  Even  in  the  least  important  missions,  where  the  minimum  establishment  now 
consists  of  three  persons,  the  inimstc",  or  charge-d  affaires,  would  probably  find  one  active 
individual  of  this  character  quite  as  efficient  as  his  two  present  subordinates.  The  actual 
position  ami  value  of  guch  a  man,  and  the  amount  of  confidence  accorded  to  him,  must 
depend  very  much  on  personal  charac  er ;  but  with  the  prevalent  taste  of  a  large  number 
of  die  most  respectable  Englishmen  to  reside  abroad  on  their  own  resources,  it  would  bo 
singular  if  in  e-ich  country  there  could  not  be  found  trustworthy  and  competent  persons 
who  would  receive  such  an  apjwintment  with  alacrity,  even  with  the  understanding  that, 
except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  it  would  be  without  change  or  promotion. 

"  The  increased  expense  of  Continental  life  of  late  years  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
observation  before  this  Committee,  as  well  as  before  that  which  recently  sat  on  the  Con- 
sular Dep utinent.  Ihe  facta  are  undeniable,  and  the  only  question  is  how  they  are  to  be 
met.  It  the  effect  of  this  greater  dcarness  had  been  to  low'er  the  standard  of  living  among 
the  higher  classes,  the  customary  exjHiii  litun'  of  our  ministers  might  be  properly  reduced 
to  the  Siime  level ,  but,  as  on  the  contrary,  luxury  rather  increases  than  diminishes,  at  least 
in  those  official  circles  with  whose  habits  those  of  a  minister  arc  usually  compared,  this 
country  must  be  content  to  see  iU  representative  occupy  n  lower  social  position  than  that 
of  other  great  European  powers,  or  else  to  limit  the  appointments  to  the  chief  embassies 
to  men  of  large  independe  nt  fortune,  if  it  desires  to  put  a  stop  to  that  continual  struggle 
on  the  part  of  a  minister  between  his  duties  to  his  family  and  the  exigencies  of  his 
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station  which  is  equally  indecorous  and  demoralizing,  and  dearly  purchased  by  the  saving 
of  some  few  thousand  poinds.  By  a  late  regulation  a  minister  is  not  permitted  to  avail 
himself  even  of  the  advantage  which  he  might  desire  from  the  superior  credit  of  his 
country,  bnt  is  compelled  to  account  to  the  Ireasury  for  any  profit  lie  might  gain  by  the 
rate  of* exchange,  and  which  otherwise  might  in  some  degree  compensate  for  the  increased 
expenditure. 

"  It  may  lie  worth  consideration  whether  nome  adaptation  of  the  system  prevalent  in  the  Division  of  salary 
Diplomatic  Service  of  other  countries,  viz.,  that  of  attributing  a  certain  lixed  salary  to  the  •Ul  «pea«u*u*®» 
different  grades  of  the  profession,  or  to  the  separate  local  appointments,  unci  adding  such 
sum  as  may  be  regarded  ns  requisite  for  purposes  of  representation,  entertainment,  or  other 
disbursements  of  a  distinctly  public  nature,  docs  not  carry  with  it  many  decided  advan- 
tages. The  real  salary  of  the  minister  is  thus  clearly  defined ;  the  public  know  what  he 
receives  as  remuneration  for  his  services,  and  what  he  is  bound  to  expend,  in  the  best  way 
he  can  devise,  on  the  social  contingencies  of  his  station.  lie  would  be  discredited,  if  he 
applied  to  his  own  profit  money  given  to  him  to  be  used  for  objects  of  slate,  and  which 
would  be  diminished,  if  he  showed  himself  unable  or  unwilling  to  spend  it.  What  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  woidd  be  must  depend  on  the  cost  of  living  and  on  the  habits  of  the 
country,  and  should  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  his  own  responsibility. 
If,  under  this  arrangement,  the  salaries  of  ambassadors  were  fixed  at  5,000  /.  per  annum, 
those  of  ministers  of  the  first  class  at  from  3,000/.  to  4,000/,  and  those  of  ministers  from 
1,000/.  to  2,000/.,  the  payment  would  be  a  fiiir  proportion  to  what  is  accorded  to  public 
servants  at  home,  taking  the  ambassador  as  of  equal  rank  with  a  Secretary  of  State,  and 
ministers  in  an  analogous  gradation.  It  is  only  in  accordance  with  this  distinction  between  Diplomatic  pension*, 
fixed  salary  and  incidental  payments,  that  any  assimilation  of  the  pensions  of  the  diplo- 
matic body  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  civil  service  could  at  any  time  take  place.  If  the 
principle  of  unpaid  service  is  abolished,  and  the  character  of  the  diplomatic  profession  fully 
recognised,  the  causes  of  necessity  for  a  separate  and  altogether  exceptional  scale  of 
pensions  must  be  explicitly  stated.  Your  Committee  have  entered  upon  this  question  at 
some  length,  and  find  it  by  no  means  easy  of  solution  ;  they  have  received  the  assistance 
of  the  distinguished  actuary  of  the  Guardian  Assurance  Office,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  who 
has  kindly  supplied  them  wiih  a  comparison  between  the  present  diplomatic  pension  list, 
and  what  would  be  the  probable  amount  if  the  diplomatic  pensions  were  calculated 
according  to  the  Superannuation  Act  of  1859.  The  ba-u?  on  which  the  calculation  has 
been  made  is  that  of  allowing  the  fixed  salaries  of  ambassadors  to  be  estimated  at  one-half ; 
those  of  ministers  of  the  first  class  at  two-thirds ;  those  of  the  lower  classes  at  three- 
fourths,  of  the  whole  payments;  and  the  salaries  below  the  rank  of  minister  to  be 
taken  in  full.  Mr.  Brown  has  addressed  the  following  Report  to  the  Chairman  of  your 
Committee: — 


"  '  Guardian  Assurance  Office,  11,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 

10  July  1861. 

"'In  order  to  obtain  any  data  for  estimating  the  probable  amount  of  pensions  for  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  if  they  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  under  the  Civil  Service  Super- 
annuation A  t,  I  have  been  obbged  to  classify  all  the  existing  diplomatic  servants  in  the 
list  with  which  you  favoured  me,  and  re-arranpo  them  under  their  supposed  ages.  This 
has  occupied  a  considerable  time,  but  1  think  the  facte  are  now  in  a  useful  form  for 
reasoning  upon. 

"  '  I  have  assumed  the  mean  age  of  entry,  according  to  your  memorandum,  to  be  23, 
although  by  ascertaining  from  the  peerage  some  of  the  real  ages,  and  comjiaring  them,  I 
find  they  arc  generally  younger  than  the  present  ages,  as  assumed.  It  is  probable  that 
this  arises,  in  several  cases,  from  those  who  now  fill  the  higher  positions  not  having  from 
the  first  entered  as  attaches,  but  I  cing  selected  for  some  higher  rank  at  a  younger  ago  than 
the  average  of  that  rank.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  present  ages  would  appeal*  more 
nearly  correct,  if  20  is  assumed  as  the  average  age  of  entry  as  unpaid  attache 

"  '  Having  thus  classified  the  present  members  of  the  service  under  age,  I  have  divided  them 
into  classes  at  each  age,  according  to  their  respective  ranks,  with  the  salary  enjoyed  by 
each,  so  as  to  obtain  the  average  numbers  and  the  average  salaries,  and  then  combined  them 
in  groups  of  quinquennial  ages  and  ranks,  as  follows:  in  this  summary  I  have  left  out 
military  and  naval  attaches,  and  added  the  pay  of  two  consuls  acting  as  charg6s  d'affaires 
to  make  up  their  full  allowances.  I  have  also  taken  the  salaries  of  foreign  ministers,  as 
corrected  according  to  your  suggestions  for  the  different  classes. 
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" '  Numbers  and  Total  Salaries  of 
in  Quinquennial  Periods  of  Age  (i 
to  be  23). 


Diplomatic  Citil  Servants,  in  188J, 
the  Mean  Age  of  Entry  on  the  Service 


AGES. 


24  - 

25to29  - 
30-  34  - 
35-39  - 
40-44  . 
40-49  - 
50-54  - 
55  -  59  - 
60  -  64  - 
65-69  - 


Unpaid 


Tliird 
Attache. 


2 
41 
1 


£. 
300- 


-  1 

-  3 

-  2 


1.700  -  .  6 


Attache. 


First 
Attache. 


Secret  itt  of 

1  Minuter, 

Lrga'tioa.        or  Charge 


Total. 


i,2:.o  -  -  4    i,;.-,o--  6 

1.600-  -  6    »,k.o-- 14 

-        -        -        SCO  -  -  2 


£. 


6CO-.  1 
-  9 


3. 
54- 


• 


250--  1 


2,900  -  -  10  J.W10  -  .  23 


7.750  . 
1,000 


11 
l 


3,800 

1.500    -  1    23-.  8,i00 

t 

8,0C7--4    15 --13,927 


700. 


18,45*  •  -  7 
17,216-.  7 
4,271  --3 
1  •  23,148 --9 


19  .-  26,458 
10--  19,116 
4  -  -  4,771 
10-.  23.848 


12,200  -4 


■1CKI  • 


4  --12.200 


NS,itt0 --27  ;  g4,B«0--35  145- -  113.320 

ATcr.£.C2t.jAvcr.£^,425.i 


"  '  In  your  note  of  3d  instant,  yon  suggest  that  a?  no  one  is  likely  to  claim  his  pension 
(except  for  ill  health)  lower  than  the  rank  of  secretary  of  legation,  all  below  mavbv  left  out 
of  the  calculations ;  but  the  number  likely  to  attain  a  given  age,  or  a  given  norubcr  of  years* 
service  under  the  Superannuation  Act,  would  bear  some  proportion  to  the  total  number 
who  enter  upon  or  remain  in  the  service :  thus,  if  the  total  number  in  the  service  was  doubled, 
it  would  be  reasonable,  under  any  svstem  continued  in  force,  to  expect  eventually  double 
the  number  of  pensions  claimed.  This  will  account  for  my  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  at  all  ages  and  ranks,  whilst  I  admit  the  justice  of  your  remark,  as  it  appears 
fully  illustrated  by  the  above  table,  and  the  average  age  of  obtaining  a  pension. 

" '  In  counting  the  present  salaries,  1  have  computed,  as  you  suggested,  the  salaries  of 
ministers  of  the  1st  class  at  one  half,  of  the  2d  class  at  two-thirds,  of  the  3d  and  4th  class 
at  three-fourths,  and  all  the  rest  in  full.    The  summary  of  the  four  ela-ses  is  as  follows  : 

Total  full 
Number.  Salaries. 

-  4    -    -   £.32,000  - 

-  11    -    -      50,200  - 

-  13    -    -      34,200  - 

-  7    -    -      12,125  - 


Class  I. 
„  II. 
„  III. 
„  IV. 


J  of  ditto,  £.16,000  - 

2  of  ditto,     33,466  - 

i  of  ditto,     26,050  - 

ditto,         9,344  - 


Average 
Salary. 
£.4,000 
3,042 
2,004 
1,335 


35 


£.128,525 


£.84,860  £.2,425 


including,  in  two  cases,  consuls'  salary  in  full,  to  make  up  the  total  allowance  as  charge* 
d'affaires. 

" '  I  had  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  ages  at  which  pensions  usually  begin  under  the 
present  regulations.  The  total  number  of  pensions  is  given  as  2-1,  and  the  total  amount  at 
22,500 1,  per  annum,  or  an  average  of  937  /.  10*.  each,  two  being  in  abeyance  during  profit- 
able service.  In  ten  cases,  I  have  found  from  the  peerage  the  ages  at  the  date  of  granting 
the  pension  to  be  on  an  average  55  years,  and  this  1  think  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in 
assuming  as  the  mean  age,  of  obtaining  a  pension  under  the  present  system.  If  all  were 
living  together  at  the  ages  which  pensions  may  be  expect;  d  to  attain  by  the  English  life 
table,  their  average  present  age  should  be  nearly  66  years,  but  the  average  of  the  ten  I  have 
alluded  to  is  only  63  years,  which  leads  me  to  infer  that  the  whole  body  of  pensioners  have 
not  yet  attained  their  greatest  age,  ami  consequent  greatest  niurtalitv.  In  other  words, 
that,  the  pensions  under  the  present  system  may,  und.r  ordinary  circumstances,  either  be 
exacted  to  increase,  or  that  as  a  body,  the  retired  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  do 
not  show  so  great  a  longevity  as  annuitants  in  general.  I  am  more  dispost-d  to  the  former 
opinion  from  observing  the  relative  large  proportion  of  foreign  ministers  existing  between 
the  ages  55  and  60. 

"  '  In  considering,  however,  the  question  what  increase  may  be  expected  in  the  total  amount 
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of  Diplomatic  Pensions,  if  the  regulations  of  the  4  Superannntion  Act,  1859,'  he  applied  to 
the  service,  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain,  first,  what  would  be  the  average  increase  of  pension 
to  each  under  the  Act,  and  secondly,  how  many  would  be  entitled  to  claim  pensions. 

"•The  Act  provides,  that  to  persons  in  established  Government  service, for  whom  provision 
shall  not  otherwise  be  made  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  who  may  not  be  specially  excepted 
by  authority  of  Parliament,  pensions  may  be  granted 

for  10  and  under  11  years'  service  I0-60thsof  salary. 

11  „       12  „  ll-60ths 

12  „       13  „  12-60ths 

and  so  on  increasing  by  1-GOih  every  year  up  to  40  years'  service,  which  entitle*  to  two-thirds 
of  the  salary,  and  no  further  increase.  Xo  superannuation  to  be  granted  under  60,  except 
on  medical  certificate  of  the  person  being  incapable  from  infirmity  of  mind  or  body  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  appointment. 

"  '  This  Act  does  not  interfere  with  the  superannuation  allowances  granted  by  the  4lh  and 
5th  "William  IV.  e.  24  (25  July  1834) to  civil  servants  who  entered  before  5  August  1829, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  Act,  last  quoted,  docs  not  appear  to  affect  the  Diplomatic  Service,  the 
pensions  for  which  arc  regulated  by  the  2d  and  3d  William  IV.  c.  116  (16  August  1832), 
it  need  not  be  further  considered. 

"  *  But  the  Superannuation  Act  gives  power  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  under 
special  circumstances,  by  warrant,  to  declare  it  expedient  to  appoint  persons  older  than  the 
usual  age  of  entering  office,  and  to  add  in  the  warrant  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding 
20  fc>  the  real  term  of  sen-ice  lor  superannuation  allowances.  This  would  probably  apply 
with  equal  or  greater  force  to  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

'■  "Without  reference,  then,  to  the  rciircment  from  infirmity,  1  assume,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  that  no  pensions  will  be  grunted  before  35  or  40  years'  service,  or  at  55  or  60  years  of 
age,  to  persons  entering  the  service  as  early  as  20.  On  reference  to  the  table  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  letter,  it  will  be  noticed  1 1 mt  there  are  uow  in  the  service  13  ambassadors 
or  ministers,  and  two  secretaries  of  legation  at  or  above  the  former  age,  and  four  ministers 
and  one  secretary  at  or  above  tire  latter  age.  and  none  of  any  lower  rank.  The  mean  of  all 
the  salaries  of  ambassadors  or  minister.*  of  various  classes  appears  to  be  2,425  /..  and  that 
of  secretaries  ,>f  legation  624  /.  :  but  as  the  proportion  at  and  above  55  years  of  age  existing 
is  13  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  the  a\  erage  salaries  at  the  time  of  retirement  may 
be  taken  as  somew  hat  above  2. ODD  /.  i  «ny  2.1*5  /.).  Assuming  that  they  have  completed 
their  full  term  of  service,  the  average  pension,  or  two-thirds  of  the  salary,  Would  be 
between  1 ,4' M)/.  and  1. 5oo /.  a  year  <  1,457  /. ),  instead  of  937  /.  10  .«.,  as  we  have  noticed 
under  the  list  of  actually  existing  pen-ions.  If  the  present  number  of  pensions  did  not 
increase  under  the  m  u  regulations,  the  average  increase  under  each  of  the  21.  would  be 
nearly  520/.,  or  the  total  increase  of  charge  nearly  12,500/.  a  \  ear. 

••  i  Very  uearlv  the  same  a\erage  increase  of  each  pension  would  be  obtained  b\  coin- 
paring  two-lhirifs  of  the  salaries  ..I  'ministers,  corrected  according  to  vour  suggestion,  with 
the  present  rate  of  pern- ions  aliolted  to  the  different  classes. 

Average  Pension  now 

Saluiy.  allow  oil. 

Class  I.,  suv  £.  4,000.  two-thirds  of  ditto,  £.2.667    -    -  £.1,700 
„    II.     „"       3,000  .,  2,000    -    -  1.300 

..  III.     ,.       2.0<H)  „  1.333    -    -  !HM) 

,.  IV.     ..       1.333  .,  say    900    -    -  700 


£.6,900    -    -  £.4,600 


The  increase,  it  is  perceived,  would  be  about  50  per  cent.,  which  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  increase  T  have  suggested  of  12,500/.  per  annum  on  the  present  pensions  of  22.500/. 
per  annum. 

"  *  It  is  probable,  however,  that  if  an  increased  amount  of  pension  was  given  at  the  age 
of  55  or  60,  or  after  35  or  40  years'  service,  a  greater  number  who  now  remain  in  active 
service  would  retire  at  those  ages,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  some  idea  of  the  number 
who  would  attain  those  ages  out  of  the  whole  number  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
By  a  separate  calculation  for  the  numbers  represented  in  my  table  as  living  between  20 
and  25,  between  25  and  30,  &<\,  which  differs  very  little  from  assuming  the  proportion 
living  at  each  age  to  be  uearlv  the  same  as  in  the  English  Life  Table,  1  find  that  out  of 
130  persons  living  between  20  and  55,  2*84  (nearly  3)  would  enter  upon  age  55.  and  the 
total  number  living  together  at  55  and  upwards  would  be  eventually  rather  more  than  47 
(47*37).  At  present  the  number  in  active  serv  ice  at  55  and  upwards  is  15.  and  receiving 
pensions  above  that  age  24,  or  about  60  per  cent,  of  persons  living  above  55  are  now  in 
the  receipt  of  pensions,  I  should,  therefore,  reckon  on  an  increase  eventually  of  ut 
least  four  or  five  in  the  number  of  pensioners,  or  about  20  per  cent,  above  the  "present 
existing  number. 

*' '  Between  20  and  60  there  appear  to  be  140,  and  five  above  60  in  active  se  rvice.  For 
140  persons  living  between  20  and  60,  I  consider  that  2*44  would  attain  60,  and  that  the 
proportion  living  at  60  and  upwards  would  be  eventually  about  33.  As  there  are  five  iu 
active  service  above  60  to  24  receiving  pensions,  the  latter  constitute  about  80  per  cent, 
of  all  above  60.    This  would  give  an  increase  of  2  J  pensions  beyond  the  24  now  payable, 
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even  if  all  who  attain  60  or  40  years*  service  should  not,  under  the  new  regulations,  retire 
at  that  age.  Should  the  latter  be  the  case,  1  consider  that  whilst  the  diplomatic  service  is 
kept  at  about  K0  in  active  service  between  the  ages  20  and  60,  there  would  at  hist  be  33 
persons  receiving  pension*  together;  anil  if  these  averaged  1,400/.  a  year  each,  the  super- 
annuation allowance*  would  amount  to  46,000  /.  a  year,  instead  of  22,000  /.,  now  payable. 

"'If  time  had  permitted,  1  should  have  preferred  obtaining  the  ages  of  all  the  diplomatic 
servants,  both  on  the  active  and  reiired  list,  and  clarified  them  more  correctly  ;  and  in 
giving  the  opinions  1  have  of^-red,  1  must  beg  for  some  allowance  to  be  made  on  account 
of  the  imperfect  materials  with  which  I  have  bad  to  work.  1  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  in  broad  averages  the  conein.-ions  would  difler  much  from  those  1  have  come  to,  nor 
that  the  retirements  from  iufirniitv  of  miud  or  bodv  would  affect  to  any  great  extent  the 
total  results.' 

"  With  this  conclusion  before  them  ofthc  effects  of  the  difference  between  the  application 
of  th?  .Superannuation  Act  to  the  Diplomatic  and  to  the  other  departments  of  the  Civil 
Service,  your  Committee  can  hardly  recommend  any  such  change,  however  otherwise  desir- 
able. This  difference  appears  to  lie  in  the  constitution  of  the  service  itself.  While  in  other 
branches  the  larger  portion  of  the  members  take  their  pensions  in  certain  proportions  to  the 
profits  of  the  ordinary  employment  of  educated  men  in  other  walks  of  life,  here,  from  the 
email  number  admitted,  and  from  the  high  social  rank,  not  only  attainable,  but  generally 
attained  by  the  members  i  f  the  profession  who  remain  in  it  sufficiently  long  to  have  any 
claim  on  retirement,  all  the  pensions  will  be  taken  at  the  highest  possible  rate,  and  thus 
must  come  out  excessive  in  comparison.  Without,  however,  any  radical  change  of  this  kind, 
the  important,  objects  of  securing  a  pension  to  deserving  persons  who  are  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  retire  from  the  service,  and  also  of  making  some  provision  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  thrown  out  of  active  service  by  political  circumstances,  would  in  a  great  degree  be 
effected  by  the  proposed  change  of  title  in  the  lower  gradations,  and  thus  giving  a  commis- 
sion to  every  one  on  his  entrance  into  the  profession.  Although  it  is  not  probable  that 
muuy  men  would  claim  their  pension  as  soon  as  they  might  be  entitled  to  it,  and  thus  form 
a  considerable  dead-weight,  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  prudent  to  introduce  certain  rcstrio- 
tions  of  age,  which  should  only  be  superseded  under  peculiar  contingencies. 
Relations  between  "The  diplomatic  service  o(  any  country  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the 
s"i  v?  ■ 'an^tbe  Foreign  Department  of  State  serving  abroad.  The  objects  of  thought  and  interest  arc  very 
Korean  Office.0  similar  in  both  branches,  and  the  geueral  business  to  be  transacted  never  identical.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  a  rule,  negligently  observed,  that  two  clerks  of  the  Foreign  Office 
should  be  employed  at  some  missions,  and  of  the  practice  of  requiring  the  formal  attend- 
ance of  an  attaclie  at  the  Foreign  Office  for  three  months  after  his  first  appointment,  the 
two  services  with  us  remain  entirely  distinct.  On  the  jwtrt  of  the  diplomatic  body,  the 
witnesses  before  your  Committee  arc  unanimous  in  recommending  an  interchange  of  duties, 
at  least  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  services,  but  on  the  |  art  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
evidence  is  bv  no  means  so  decided.  One  high  and  able  functionary  indeed  avows  his 
opinion  that  the  introduction  into  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  gentlemen  familiar  with 
the  languages  and  circumstances  of  foreign  countries  would  be  a  great  positive  advantage, 
but  the  senior  authorities  do  not  generally  Heem  to  think  that  any  such  benefit  will  compensate 
for  the  disturbance  of  the  routine  of  official  business,  which  they  regard  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  tho  employment  of  any  persons  Dot  trained  in  that  department  They 
Would  not,  however,  object  to  the  occasional  and  temporary  transfer  of  persons  below  the 
rank  of  senior  clerks  to  the  diplomatic  service,  and  vice  vend,  but  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  the  arrangement  is  voluntary  on  both  sides.  As  far  as  the  individuals  them- 
selves arc  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  such  a  combination  of  public  duties  and 
official  experience  must  be  most  profitable  to  any  one  who  made  the  most  of  it.  To  the 
young  diplomatist  it  would  give  that  methodical  habit  of  business  which  it  must  be  very  difficult 
to  acquire  in  any  but  the  largest  mission,  as  well  as  an  insight  into  the  real  working  of 
foreign  affairs  on  the  politics  and  sentiments  of  his  countrymen.  To  the  clerk  in  tho 
Foreign  Office  it  would  give  or  retain  the  familiarity  with  foreign  languages  which  is  so 
rare  in  this  country,  even  among  educated  men — it  v/ould  impart  an  interest  to  his  daily 
labour  which  no  merely  documentary  knowledge  can  ever  supply — and  it  would  cultivate 
and  enlarge  his  understanding  in  the  way  to  make  him  most  useful  when  he  attains  the 
highest  steps  of  his  career.  The  regret  which  the  Foreign  Department  has  expressed  at  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Mcllish  is  a  proof  of  the  value  the  office  itself  attaches  to  a  clerk  of  diplomatic 
experience.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  whatever  may  be  the  additional  trouble  incurred  at 
the  first  admission  of  the  stranger  into  the  office,  and  the  inconvenience  that  may  be  felt  till 
he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  mechanical  details  of  the  work  required.  And,  even  if  the 
advantages  of  this  interchange  were  Htill  greater  than  they  appear,  your  Committee  are 
conscious  that  the  system  could  not  work  well  without  not  only  the  concurrence,  but  the 
good  will,  of  the  heads  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that  even  if*  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
thai  department  were  to  lay  down  regulatioMs  for  such  transfers,  their  sueccsi  must  in  a 
great  measure  depend  on  personal  considerations.  But,  on  the  advisability  of  promoting 
Huch  interchanges  of  duties,  your  Committee  entertain  no  doubt  whatever. 

"  The  new  regulations  resjiecting  the  leave  of  absence  of  Secretaries  from  their  posts 
appear  to  be  satisfactory,  and  their  extension  generally  throughout  the  service  would  allay 
much  discontent  that  is  expressed  at  the  present  difficulty  of  returning  home  for  short 
periods.  The  charge  d'affaires,  however,  although  for  so  short  a  period  he  need  not  make  any 
notable  change  in  his  manner  of  life,  is  liable  to  certain  charges,  which  it  would  be  unjust 
not  to  defray.    A  fourth  or  sixth  of  the  salary  might  fairly  be  transferred  to  the  charge" 
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d'affaires  during  the  absence  of  bis  chief,  nntl  it  should  be  understood  that  this  allowance 
|b  made  to  him  to  be  spent  in  representation  or  other  public  objects.  Where  the  absence 
is  prolonged,  the  proportion  enjoyed  by  the  charge  d'affaires  must  be  increased,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  niter  the  present  rules  in  this  respect,  which  results  in  a  saving  to  the 
public  whenever  a  minister  is  on  l  ave.  Your  Committee  regard  it  as  desirable  that  the 
great  impediments  in  the  way  of*  ministers  returning  homo  for  a  short  period  arc  of* 
injurious  effect,  and  that,  it  is  well  that  men  in  high  diplomatic  stations  should  from 
time  to  time  be  enabled  to  observe  for  themselves  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  course 
of  public  opinion  in  their  own  country. 

"  The  absence  of  a  fixed  official  residence  is  a  subject  of  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  Official  residence 
oot  ministers  in  foreign  countries.  The  great  rind  continual  co6t  of  the  houses  of  embassy 
at  Paris  and  Constantinople  has  justly  alarmed  both  the  Government  and  the  public,  aud 
disinclined  them  lrom  incurring  a  similar  risk  nt  other  capitals.  The  same  objection  would 
not  apply  to  taking  a  base  for  some  years  of  nn  official  residence,  where  the  reception- 
rooms,  at  least,  might  be  furnished  at  the  public  expense,  and  ready  for  the  minister  ou 
his  arrival  at  his  post.  At  present  he  is  frequently  put  to  the  most  serious  inconvenience ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  must  lodge  himself  somewhere  in  a  befitting  manner  naturally 
exposes  him  to  exorbitant  demands.  If,  therefore,  the  rent  and  repairs  of  an  official 
residence  were  counted  ns  extraordinary  expenses,  and,  as  such,  deducted  from  the  present 
salary  of  a  minister,  the  arrangement  would  in  the  end  be  economical  as  well  as  commo- 
dious. A  secure  repository  for  the  archives  would  by  this  means  also  be.  provided, 
instead  of  their  being  left  to  be  carried  about  from  lodging  to  lodging  at  no  small  trouble 
and  expense. 

"The  important  question  of  the  possible  reduction  of  the  service  has  not  escaped  the  Reduction  of  the 
attention  of  your  Committee,  and  they  have  duly  referred  to  the  evidence  and  Report  of  service, 
the  Committee  of  1850  on  Official  Salaries.  'They  invite  attention,  therefore,  to  the 
evidence  now  given  on  the  subject  of  the  utility  of  having  a  direct  representation  of  the 
person  of  the  Sovereign  at  the  courts  of  the  great  jiowers  in  the  person  of  an  Ambassador, 
as  vindicating  the  approval  they  would  express  ot  the  establishments  of  the  embassies  at 
Vienna  and  St  Petersburg  by  the  present  Foreign  Secretary.  The  abolition  of  the  smaller 
German  missions  hardly  seems  politic  at  the  present  moment,  although  it  is  an  object 
very  desirable  to  keep  in  view.  The  peculiar  condition  of  Germany  renders  it  uncertain 
on  what  point  the  political  interest  may  concentrate  itself  at  any  moment,  and  it  is 
probable  that  more  really  important  information  may  come  indirectly  through  missions  at 
smaller  courts  than  through  the  larger  channels  of  communication.  But  your  Committee 
most  strongly  urge  on  the  Foreign  Minister  the  consideration  whether  the  staff  at  these 
missions  might  not  be  reduced,  aud  additional  assistance  supplied  from  other  localities,  if 
occasion  required.  The  Florentine  and  Neapolitan  missions  arc  abolished  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  although  it  may  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  retain 
officers  of  a  diplomatic  character  at  other  places  than  the  capital. 

"  On  the  subject  of  Military  Missions,  your  Committee  must  refer  to  the  able  Report  of 
Colonel  Cadogan,  given  in  their  Appendix,  and  especially  to  the  portion  of  it  which  relates 
to  the  communication  with  the  War  Office.  If  an  officer  is  appointed  to  report  from  foreign 
countries  on  matters  of  military  detail,  they  most  certainly  belong  rather  to  the  Depart* 
nient  of  War  than  to  that  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

"  Enquiries  have  been  made  during  the  progress  of  this  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
custom  that  has  long  prevailed  of  permitting  certain  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  act  as 
agents  for  diplomatic  persons  abroad.  As  far  as  the  interests  of  the  Diplomatic  Service 
arc  concerned,  this  arrangement  is  unanimously  declared  to  be  useful  and  convenient,  and 
not  liable  to  abuse  or  suspicion  of  indirect  influences.  How  far  this  practice  is  compatible 
■with  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  correct  performance 
of  official  duties,  is  a  question  connected  with  the  organization  of  that  department,  and 
docs  not  come  within  the  reference  of  your  Committee. 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  above  observations,  the  Committee  have  agreed  to  the  following 
Recommendations : — 

"  1.  That  no  person  shall  enter  the  Diplomatic  Service  as  an  Attache  before  21  or  after 
25  years  of  age. 

"  2.  That  there  be  two  classes  of  examination  on  admission  into  the  Service,  and  that  the 
candidate  who  passes  the  first  shall  be  exempted  from  any  other  examination. 

"  3.  That  the  attneheship  shall,  for  the  future,  be  regarded  as  a  probationary  period  of 
two  years  at  the  most,  six  months  of  which  shall  be  spent  in  the  duties  of  the  Foreign 
Office  at  home,  and  from  six  to  eighteen  months  at  some  Mission  abroad. 

"  4.  That  at  the  expiration  of  his  attaeheVhip,  if  his  character  and  conduct  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Minister  under  whom  he  has  been  placed,  the  Attache*  shall  be  nominated 
•secretary  of  a  certain  class,  and  receive  some  stipend  as  a  regular  member  of  the  diplo- 
matic body. 

"  5.  That  the  number  of  Attache's  be  limited  to  the  exact  requirements  of  the  service, 
and  that  no  Attache  be  appointed  except  in  case  of  any  vacancy. 

"  6.  That  up  to  the  rank  of  Secretary  of  the  first  class  there  should  be  a  regular  pro- 
motion by  seniority,  except  in  cases  where  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  shall  deviate 
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from  the  rule  fur  special  reasons  on  his  own  responsibility  ;  and  that  any  diplomatic 
servant  declining  to  accept  a  vacant  poet  which  is  tendered  to  him,  shall  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  list  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  unless  he  can  show  some  sufficient  reason  for 
rcmniniug  at  the  same  post,  in  which  case  he  may  attain  the  next  grade  that  becomes 
vacant  at  that  mission. 

4<  7.  That  these  Resolutions  shall  not  apply  to  Special  Missions,  or  to  appointment*  of  a 
purely  political  character. 

"  8.  That  up  to  the  rank  of  Secretary  of  Legation  of  the  first  class,  every  member  of 
the  diplomatic  body  who  desires  to  be  employed  in  the  Foreign  Department  at  home,  may 

Elace  liis  name  on  a  list  to  be  kept  at  the  Foreign  Office  for  that  purpose,  and  that  he  may 
c  so  employed,  either  by  a  vacancy  in  that  office,  or  by  an  interchange  with  a  clerk  in 
that  office,  the  head  of  the  department  consenting  to  such  an  arrangement ;  and  that 
parties  making  these  transfers  may  remain  for  a  time,  or  altogether,  in  one  or  the  other 
service,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  public  convenience. 

9.  That  there  be  in  every  Embassy  and  First  Class  Mission  a  permanent  officer,  with 
the  title  of  Keeper  of  the  Archives,  who  shall  reside  at  the  post,  and  receive  a  fixed, 
or  slightly  increasing  salary,  and  rank  between  the  Attaches  and  the  Secretaries  of 
Legation. 

"  10.  That  fixed  salaries  should  be  attached  to  all  Embassies  and  Missions.  To  Em- 
bassies, of  , 5,000  /.  per  annum;  to  First  Class  Missions,  from  3.000/.  to  4,000/.  per 
annum  ;  to  Second  Class  Missions,  from  1,000  /.  to  2,500  /. ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  these 
salaries,  certain  allowances  should  bo  made  for  purposes  of  house  rent,  representation,  and 
other  distinctly  public  objects,  according  to  the  necessary  expenses  and  cost  of  living  at 
each  particular  post. 

"11.  That  the  whole  of  the  receipt*  of  the  Ambassador  at  Paris  be  made  up  to 
12,000  /.  a  year  ;  of  the  Ambassadors  at  Vienna  and  St.  Pctcrsburgh,  to  9,000  /.  a  year. 

"  J  2.  That  a  commissicn  he  issued  to  every  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  on  his 
first  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  so  as  to  give  him  a  claim  to  calculate  his 
pension  from  that  date,  but  that  no  pension  shall  be  given  to  any  one  under  55  years  of 
age,  except  in  cases  of  confirmed  ill-health,  or  accidental  injury,  disabling  him  from  pub- 
lic service. 

"  13.  That  the  present  regulations,  with  regard  to  the  leave  of  abscnee  of  Secretaries 
of  Legation,  be  extended  to  Ambassadors  and  Ministers,  with  due  consideration  for  the 
additional  expenses  entailed  ou  the  Charges  d' Affaires  by  the  absence  of  the  Minister. 

"  14.  That,  whenever  it  is  practicable  and  fit,  a  permanent  residence  should  be  secured 
for  the  British  Embassy  or  Mission.  The  rent  and  repairs  to  be  defrayed  at  the  public 
expense. 

"  15.  That  military  personages  should  be  attached  to  the  chief  missions,  in  the  manner 
recommended  in  the  Report  of  Colonel  Cadogan." 


Motion  made,  and  Question  "  That  the  Report  be  read  2%  paragraph  by  paragraph,"  put 
and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  1,  read—Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  the  further  consider- 
ation of  this  paragraph  be  postponed" — (  Lord  Harry  Vane). — Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  to  end  of  paragraph,  page  9,  beginning  "  Inquiries  have  been  made,**  read, 
and  postponed. 

Paragraphs,  "  Recommendations." 

Paragraph  1,  read. — Question  proposed,  "That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Report."— Question  put. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Ilankcy. 
Mr.  Layaru. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Harry  Vt 
Lord  John  RusselL 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 


Paragraph  2,  by  leave,  withdrawn.— Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Report,  after 
the  last  paragraph  to  insert  the  following  paragraph  :  "  'J  hat  there  be  two  classes  of  examina- 
tions previous  to  admission  into  the  service ;  a  first  and  a  sec.  nd,  the  candidate  selecting  which 
he  wid  undergo.  If  he  pass  the  first,  he  will  be  exempted  from  any  further  examination"— 
(  Chairman), 

Amendment 
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Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  paragraph,  To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the 
word  "That"  in  order  to  add  these  words— (Mr.  Grant  Duff)— "The  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  shall,  once  every  year,  hold  an  examination,  open  to  all  British  subjects 
who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  Diplomatic  Service.  That  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners shall  then  certify  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  the  names  of  the  12  candidates  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  most  highly  in  such  examination,  and  that  from  these  12 
the  Foreign  Secretary  shall  select  the  persons  who  are  to  be  appointed  to  attache-ships 
during  the  ensuing  12  months." 

Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  para- 
graph.— The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Hankev. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  John  Acton. 


Question,  That  the  proposed  paragraph  be  there  inserted,  put — The 
divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Hankev. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 


Paragraph  3  read.— -Amendment  proposed,  To  leave  out  the  word  "  Two,"  in  order  to 
insert  the  word  "  Four  "  in  lieu  thereof.    Question  put,  That  the  word  "  Two " 
part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  3. 

Sir  John  Acton. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 


Noea,  8. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


Question,  That  the  word  "Four"  be 
amendment  made.— Question,  That  the  paragraph  as  amended  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Report,  put — The  Committee  divided : 


a,  nut,  and  agreed  to. — Further 
ended 


Ay  es,  7. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Lord  John  RusselL 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 
Paragraph  4  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Layard, 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 


Paragraph  5  disagreed  to. 


459- 
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Paragraph  6  read. — Question,  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report, 
put — Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  2. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Layard. 


Noes,  9. 

Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Ilankey. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

Paragraph  7  disagreed  to. 

Paragraph  8  read. — Amendment  proposed,  To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
"  That,"  iu  order  to  add  these  words :  "  exchanges  between  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
body  and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  allowed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State."— Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
proposed  Report,  put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted,  proposed. — Amendment 
proposed  to  proposed  amendment :  Before  the  word  "  exchanges "  to  add  the  word 
"temporary  < Mr.  FitzGerald). — Question  put,  That  the  word  " temporary  " be  added, 
put,  and  negatived. 

Further  amendment  proposed :  After  the  word  "  between  "  to  insert  the  word  "  Junior" 
— (Mr.  FitzGerald). — Question,  That  the  word  "Junior"  be  there  inserted,  put,  and 
negatived. 

Further  amendment  proposed :  After  the  words  "  Foreign  Office  "  to  insert  the  words 
"  below  the  rank  of  Assistant  Clerk  "—(Mr.  Fitz Gerald).— Question,  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted,  put,  and  negatived.' 

Proposed  words  added. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  9  read. — Question,  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report, 
put. — The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Layard. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 
Paragraph  10  disagreed  to. 

Paragraph  11  read.— Question,  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report, 
put — The  Committee  divided : 


Aye,  1. 
Sir  John  Acton. 


Noes,  10. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 
Paragraph  12  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  13  read.— Amendment  proposed,  To  leave  out  from  the  words"  absence  of," 
to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  in  order  to  add  these  words, "  Ambassadors  and  Ministers 
appear  to  press  ujk>u  them  with  undue  severity,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  be  advantageously  directed  to  the  subject." — Question,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part,  put,  and  negatived. — Proposed  words  added.— Paragraph,  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  14  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  15  disagreed  to. 


Motion 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  That  the  following  paragraph  be  added  to  the  pro- 
posed Report,  "  That  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  be  directed  to  the  salaries  and 
allowances  of  the  larger  missions,  with  the  view  of  considering  whether  they  are  adequate 
to  meet  the  greatly  increased  expenditure  of  living  at  the  principal  European  capitals." 

Question  put,  That  this  paragraph  be  added  to  the  proposed  Report — The  Committee 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Lord  John  RusselL 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 


The  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 


Question,  That  the  proposed  Report,  a* 
Appendix,  be  the  Report  to  the  House,  put,  and 

To  Report 


together  with  the  Evidence  and 
agreed  to. 


■ 
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LIST  OF  WITNESSES. 


Luna,  15°  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.     -       -  p. 

1 

Jovis,  18°  die  Aprilis,  1801. 

Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.     -       -  p. 

19 

Luna,  22*  die  Aprilis,  1801. 

Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.     -  p. 

•18 

Jovis,  25°  die  Apritis,  1801. 

Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.     -       -  p. 

57 

Lunir,  29°  die  Aprilis,  1801. 

Lord  Wodehouse        -       -       -  p. 

77 

Jovis,  2°  die  Mad,  18fJl. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon         -       -  p. 

100 

Luna*,  0°  die  Maii,  1801. 

Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  p. 

118 

Sir  John  Crampton  p. 

130 

Jovis,  9°  die  Maii,  1861. 

The  Honourable  Henry  Elliot     -  p. 

141 

Luna,  13°  die  Maii,  1861. 

Viscount  Stratford  de  Redcliffe    -  p. 

155 

The  Honourable  William  Stuart  -  p. 

168 

Jovis,  10°  die  Maii,  1861. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury      -       -  p. 

175 

Ralph  A.  Earle,  Esq.  -      -      -  p. 

18:3 

Luna,  27°  die  Maii,  1861. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Hamilton 


Seymour  -       -       -       -  - 

P- 

196 

Mr.  Horace  Rumbold  - 

P- 

212 

Jovis,  30"  die  Maii,  1861. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
Cowley,  g.c.b.  -      -      -  - 

P- 

218 

Mr.  George  Strachey  - 

P- 

234 

Luna,  3°  die  Junii,  1861. 

Edmund  Hammond,  Esq. 

P- 

240 

John  Gorham  Maitland,  Esq. 

P- 

251 

Theodore  Walrond,  Esq. 

P- 

254 

Jovis,  6°  die  Junii,  1861. 

George  Lenox  Conyngham,  Esq.  - 

P- 

263 

Colonel  Charles  Townley 

P- 

269 

The  Hon.  Charles  Spring  Rice 

P- 

272 

Mr.  Percy  Mitford  - 

P- 

282 

Luna,  17°  die  Junii,  1861. 

Sidney  Locock,  Esq.  - 

P- 

285 

The  Honourable  Julian  Fane 

P- 

288 

Luna,  24°  die  Junii,  1861. 

The  Kight  Honourable  Lord  John 
Russell,  m.p.    -       -       -  - 

P* 

299 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury     -       -       -  - 

P- 

308 

■ 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Luna,  15*  die  Aprilis,  1861. 

  > 


Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Miuto  Farquliar. 
Sir  James  Fergus 
Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
Mr.  Hope. 


Mr.  Layard. 
Mr.  Monckton  Mil  nee. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mb.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1 .  Chairman.']  "WHAT  office  do  you  hold  under  Her  Majesty's  Government  ?  E.  Hammond,  Esq. 
— I  am  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Office  for  Foreign  Affairs.   ;  

2.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office?— For  seven  years.  J5  APrU  ,e<i,• 

3.  How  long  were  you  connected  with  the  Foreign  Department  before  you 
obtained  that  office  ? — Thirty  years. 

4-5.  Have  you  any  papers  that  you  wish  to  put  in  respecting  the  subjects  which 
this  Committee  are  to  inquire  into  ? — There  are  the  "  Reports  on  the  British  and 
Foreign  Diplomatic  Services,"  received  from  our  Ministers  abroad,  and  Circu- 
lars addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Representatives  abroad,  between  the 
years  1850  and  1861,  bearing  upon  the  discipline  of  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
various  statements  and  tables  connected  with  diplomatic  establishments,  expendi- 
ture and  pensions.    ( The  same  were  handed  m.)  Vide  Appendix. 

6.  What  is  your  official  relation  to  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  ?— 
I  am  the  channel  through  which  certain  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  are  con- 
veyed to  them,  and  for  executing  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  01  State  in  regard  to 
any  instructions  that  he  has  to  give  to  the  diplomatic  servants  abroad,  and  I  sign 
such  letters  as  are  not  usually  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

7.  Do  all  communications,  except  those  of  an  essentially  private  nature,  between 
the  diplomatic  servants  abroad  and  the  Foreign  Minister  pass  through  your  hands  ? 
—They  pass  through  the  hands  of  one  or  ihe  other  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of 
State  necessarily,  but,  practically,  I  see  all  communications  of  importance  iu  both 
divisions  of  the  office.  I  may  perhaps  explain  that  we  divide  the  office  into  two 
portions.  Certain  countries  are  taken  by  one  Under  Secretary,  and  certain  coun- 
tries by  the  other,  and  the  general  supervision  and  management,  under  the 
Secretary  of  State,  of  the  correspondence  of  those  countries,  belongs  respectively 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  division  under  which  they  are  placed  ;  but  each 
Under  Secretary  sees  everything  of  political  interest,  and  many  other  matters 
not  of  a  political  interest,  which  belong  to  the  division  of  the  other.  The  process 
in  the  office  is  this;  when  the  despatches  which  one  Under  Secretary  has  seen 
are  on  their  way  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  box  containing  them  goes  to  the  other 
Under  Secretary,  who  then  passes  them  on  to  the  Prime  Minister.  . 

8.  Are  you  in  frequent  communication  with  the  head  of  the  department  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  diplomatic  service? — There  is  frequent  personal  communi- 
cation, and  frequent  communication  in  writing ;  in  fact,  everything  of  a  public 

0.47.  A  nature 
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E.  Hammond,  Esq.  nature  connected  with  my  division  of  the  office,  passes  from  me  to  the  Secretary 

  of  State,  and  from  the  Secretary  of  State  through  me,  for  the  arrangement  and 

13  April  18C1.    distribution,  and  despatch  of  the  business. 

9.  Therefore  you  are  kept  fully  informed  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  this  country  ? — Yes. 

10.  First,  with  regard  to  the  pnsent  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  of 
this  country  during  the  long  period  of  time  in  which  you  have  held  different 
offices  in  the  Foreign  Office,  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  concisely,  any  con- 
siderable changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic 
service? — The  only  real  change  has  been,  in  adopting  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Crown  iu  South  America  into  the  diplomatic  service ;  they  were  formerly 
Consuls  General,  with  an  allowance  as  Charge*  d'AtFaires  ;  of  late  years,  though 
they  still  retain  the  title  of  Consul  General,  their  diplomatic  are  looked  upon  as 
their  primary  duties,  and  we  have  taken  the  whole  of  their  allowance  on  the 
diplomatic  list.  There  has  been  also  an  alteration  made  in  regiird  to  attaches.  . 
When  I  first  entered  the  office,  the  salaries  of  paid  attaches  were  charged  on 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  missions;  I  think  about  30  years  ago,  that 
system  was  altered,  and  they  were  put  generally  upon  the  diplomatic  fund,  aud 
their  salaries  issued  like  the  salaries  of  other  diplomatic  servants  of  the  Crown  ; 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  paid  attaches,  but  beyond  that, 

I  should  say  that  the  system  is  just  what  it  has  been  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
the  office.  I  cannot  tax  my  memory  with  any  other  change,  that  may  be  called 
a  change  in  the  system,  since  I  first  entered  the  office. 

1 1 .  Have  not  there  been  changes  in  the  number  of  ambassadors  appointed  at 
the  different  courts,  and  the  number  of  ministers,  indicating  a  different  line  of  policy 
with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  service? — Am  I  to  understand  you  to  mean 
the  creation  of  new  places,  or  a  change  in  the  designations  r 

r_>.  I  mean  a  change  in  the  designations  ? — Yes ;  there  have  been.  When  I 
first  cume  into  office,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  there  were  embassies  at 
Paris,  at  Constantinople,  at  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  at  Brussels,  and  1  think 
also  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  1  think  that  those  were  the  only  embassies  that  I 
ever  n  member  to  have  existed.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  diplomatic  salaries  and 
allow  antes  iu  the  Appendix  to  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  on  Official  Salaries  in 
I860,  you  will  see  the  whole  history  of  the  diplomatic  establishments  from  1815 
to  I8a().  The  embassy  at  Spain  seems  to  have  ceased  between  1825  and  1830 — 
it  is  out  of  the  list  for  1830.    Portugal  was  in  the  list  of  1831. 

1 3.  Have  higher  salaries  always  been  given  to  ambassadors  than  to  ministers  ? — 
V  es  ;  that  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 

14.  Then  the  reduction  of  those  embassies  has  effected  an  economy  for  the 
country  ? — It  was  at  that  time  an  economy,  but  at  present  the  rates  of  salary 
assigned  to  the  embassies,  which  have  been  since  restored,  are  lower  than  they 
were  formerly.  The  rate  of  salary  assigned  to  Spain,  after  the  reduction  of  the 
embassy  to  admission  in  1825,  was  7,500/.;  it  was  the  same  in  1830,  but  a 
reduction  to  0,000  /.  took  place  in  1831. 

15.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  rank  of  diplomatic  servants,  with  that 
exception,  since  you  have  been  iu  the  office  ? — A  difference  has  recently  been 
made — a  nominal  difference  I  may  say — by  adopting  generally,  instead  of  the 
term  Minister  Plenipotentiary  alone,  the  double  title  of  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary;  the  change  making  practically,  as  far  as  position 
abroad  goes,  no  difference  at  all,  for,  accoiding  to  the  Protocol  of  Vienna,  which 
regulates  diplomatic  rank,  whether  a  man  is  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  or  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  his  position  is  the  same;  he  comes 
under  the  second  class  in  the  Protocol  of  Vienna. 

1 6.  Then  why  do  we  use  the  words  Envoy  Extraordinary  for  a  person  upon 
ordinary  service  ? — I  imagine  that  many  years  ago,  far  beyond  my  recollection* 
an  envoy  extraordinary  was  a  person  actually  sent  as  an  extraordinary  envoy  for 
a  special  purpose.  That  distinction,  however,  has  ceased  to  be  observed.  Lord 
Cowley,  at  Paris,  although  practically  you  may  say  he  is  ambassador  in  ordinary, 
is  in  point  of  fact  called  in  his  credentials  Ambassador  Extraordinary.  I  believe 
that  in  former  times,  although  I  only  speak  from  an  imperfect  impression,  there 
was  a  distinction  drawn  between  an  ambassador  in  ordinary  and  an  ambassador 
extraordinary,  but  that  does  not  prevail  at  the  present  day  ;  there  is  no  distinction 
in  the  Protocol  of  Vienna  between  persons  on  a  special,  and  therefore  extraordi- 
nary mission,  and  persons  who  would  be  strictly  speaking  ordinary  ministers 

plenipotentiary ; 
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plenipotentiary ;  all,  whether  ambassador*  or  envoys,  arc  classed  under  those  E.  Ucmmvnd,  Esq. 
respective  denominations.   

17.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  any  other  country  retains  this  dc-     15  April  1861. 
nomination  of  "  Envoy  Extraordinary  "  for  a  minister  on  ordinary  service? — Yes, 

I  believe  it  is  so  generally. 

18.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  confining  the  title  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  to 
what  it  really  means,  namely,  a  person  who  is  employed  upon  a  special  mission  ? 
— I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  making  a  distinction  which  would  be  practically 
a  distinction  without  a  difference  ;  if  it  had  any  effect  it  would  be  only  to  place 
our  minister  abroad  nominally  in  an  inferior  position  to  the  ministers  of  other 
states ;  so  far  as  regards  precedency  there  would  be  no  difference,  as  they  would 
all  take  rank  under  the  Protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

19.  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  it  would  put  them  in  an  inferior  position  ? — 
No,  not  as  to  precedency  ;  they  would  take  the  same  position  as  to  precedency. 

20.  With  regard  to  the  secretaries  of  legation  and  of  embassy,  what  has  been 
the  habit  of  this  country  as  to  the  titles  of  first  and  second  secretary  ? — We  have 
no  such  title  as  that  of  second  secretary  in  this  country. 

21 .  We  have  never  had  but  one  secretary  attached  to  each  embassy  or  legation  ? 
— No. 

22.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  giving  to  the  first  paid 
attache'  the  title  of  second  secretary  of  legation,  as  in  other  countries  ? — I  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  as  regards  the  first  and  second  paid  attaches,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  would  put  them  in  their  proper  position  at  the  courts  at  which  they  reside, 
and  it  would  moreover  do  away  with  a  most  grievous  hardship  under  which  I 
consider  the  junior  members  of  our  diplomatic  service  now  labour,  which  is, 
that  they  cannot  make  any  claim  to  a  pension  for  service  dating  before  the  time 
they  get  their  commission  from  the  Crown.  That  has  been  a  hardship  of  very 
long  standing,  and  works  in  a  most  serious  way  to  the  prejudice  of  the  diplomatic 
service. 

23.  Have  complaints  come  to  your  knowledge  on  the  part  of  persons  of  con- 
siderable station  and  position  who  have  the  present  title  of  paid  attaches,  feeling 
that  they  were  not  sufficiently  recognised  at  foreign  courts  in  consequence  of  being 
regarded  as  inferior  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries  of  other  countries  ? — 
In  the  way  of  formal  complaint  I  cannot  say  that  there  has  been  any  ;  but  I 
know  that  it  is  a  grievance  which  is  constantly  felt  and  stated  in  conversation  ; 
I  think  there  will  be  found  in  those  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
Committee,  allusions  from  nearly  everyone  of  our  ministers  abroad  to  the  hard- 
ships imposed  upon  the  junior  members  of  our  diplomatic  service,  both  in 
immediate  position,  and  as  to  their  prospective  advantages  in  the  way  of  pension. 

24.  Would  not  the  difference  of  designation  affect  the  rank  of  paid  attaches  at 
the  different  courts? — Of  course  an  attach*:  who  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
second  secretary  of  a  foreign  mission  would  necessarily  take  precedence  of  the 
first  attache*  of  an  English  mission  ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  practice  in  the  foreign 
service  as  to  constituting  secretaries  of  legation.  In  our  service  it  is  under  the 
sign-manual,  and  it  used  to  be  under  the  great  seal ;  that  latter  practice,  however, 
has  been  abolished  of  late  years,  and  it  is  now  merely  a  commission  under  the 
sign-manual,  and  under,  I  believe,  the  office  seal ;  that  is  to  say  the  Royal  Anns ; 
and  if  commissions  were  granted  to  attached  as  second  and  third  secretaries,  such 
commissions  would,  I  presume,  be  similar  in  form  to  those  now  grunted  to 
secretaries. 

25.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  of  a  commission  being  given  to  persons  of 
lower  rank  than  secretaries  of  legation  ? — The  Oriental  Secretary  at  Constanti- 
nople has  a  commission,  and  the  Chinese  Secretary,  The  attache,  residing  at 
Rome  has  also  a  commission  as  an  attache.  1  may  mention  another  advantage  in 
giving  commissions  to  persons  in  a  mission  as  second  secretary,  which  is,  that  they 
would  in  the  absence  of  the  first  secretary  be  able  to  act  in  legalizing  documents 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which,  strictly  speaking,  they  cannot  now  do. 

26.  I  think  you  made  that  statement  before  the  Consular  Service  Committee  ? 
—Very  likely  I  did. 

27.  Has  any  result  followed  from  the  opinion  that  you  then  expressed  ? — No ; 
we  have  neither  given  commissions,  nor  changed  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
without  changing  the  Act  we  could  not  render  valid  the  legalization  of  an 
attache. 

28.  1  find  at  Question  284,  before  the  Committee  on  Consular  Service  and 
0.47.  a  2  Appointments 
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E. Hammond, B»q.  Appointments  in  1858,  that  you  were  asked  by  Mr.  Wilson,  "Do  you  think  it 

  desirable  to  retain  consular  officers  in  inland  towns,  where  there  is  no  foreign 

15  April  »8Ci.    trade,  such  as  Paris?    A  man  has  enough  to  do  there  ;  he  has  a  small  salary; 

but  he  gets  a  good  deal  by  his  fees.  Could  not  those  be  quite  as  well,  or  better, 
performed  by  a  permanent  officer  being  attached  to  the  embassy  ?— Practically, 
the  consul  is  so ;  he  occupies  a  room  in  the  embassy.  Mr.  Atlee,  who  is  now 
a  permanent  officer  in  the  embassy,  will  eventually  execute  the  consular  duties  ; 
we  are  rather  embarrassed  by  a  little  oversight  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
was  passed  the  other  day,  which  has  restricted  to  the  Minister  and  Secretary  of 
Legation  the  power  of  legalizing  documents.  We  find  considerable  inconve- 
nience from  attaches  not  having  been  named  in  the  Act."  Has  that  difficulty 
been  remedied? — It  has  not. 

29.  From  what  you  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  custom  that  existed  some 
time  ago  of  the  attaches  being  paid  out  of  the  extraordinary  expenses,  would  you 
not  infer,  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  the 
service,  as  such,  was  considered  as  beginning,  in  strict  sense,  from  the  appoint- 
ment to  Secretary  of  Legation  ?—  No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  there  was  then  a  recog- 
nized body  of  attaches,  and  they  were  always  considered  as  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic service.  I  believe  it  must  be  now  nearly  30  years  ago  that  the  question 
arose  as  to  putting  them  on  the  diplomatic  fund,  but  I  always  considered  the 
attaches  to  be  members  of  the  diplomatic  service ;  it  was  open  to  all  of  them, 
paid  or  unpaid,  at  that  time,  to  rise  in  the  profession,  although  they  began  as 
unpaid  servants ;  but  the  diplomatic  profession  was  not  then  so  strictly  considered 
a  profession  as  it  is  now. 

30.  I  find  in  Lord  Cowley's  letter  of  the  18th  of  December,  this  passage :  "  I 
believe  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  only  assistance  afforded 
by  the  Government  to  the  chief  of  an  embassy  or  mission  was  that  of  a 
secretary ;  but  the  ambassador  or  minister  was  allowed  to  name  a  certain 
number  of  individuals,  who,  on  his  recommendation,  were  officially  recognized 
as  attached  to  him,  and  whom  he  could  employ  on  the  public  service  as  he 
might  deem  useful.  The  post  of  an  attach!  was  constantly  filled  in  those 
days  by  young  men  of  family  and  fortune,  who  desired  to  pass  a  few  months 
agreeably  abroad,  and  who  could  succeed  in  finding  a  friendly  protector  at  some 
foreign  court.  The  consequence  was  that  attache's  were  looked  upon  as  the  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  Ambassador  or  Minister.  They  formed  part  of  his 
family,  and  lived  at  his  table,  and  sometimes  altogether  in  his  house,  which  in 
itself  was  an  equivalent  to  a  limited  salary.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
not  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  permanent  diplomatic  staff  of  the  country. 
The  services  they  might  render  gave  them  no  positive  claim  to  promotion,  and, 
as  a  natural  corollary,  the  ambassador  or  minister  could  get  rid  of  them,  should 
their  conduct  require  it,  or  his  caprice  dictate  it."  Whether  that  is  an  exact 
account  or  not,  at  any  rate  it  supposes  a  condition  of  things  totally  different  from 
what  exists  at  the  present  time? — Certainly  ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that 
time  our  missions  were  very  fluctuating;  we  had  a  mission  sometimes  at  a  court 
which  we  shortly  quarrelled  with,  and  such  mission  was  then  necessarily  with- 
drawn. At  one  time  I  dare  say  we  had  not  above  two  or  three  missions  on  the 
Continent.  There  were  constantly  special  missions.  I  should  say  that  diplomacy 
never  became  recognized  as  a  profession  in  this  country,  even  in  the  most  limited 
sense  of  the  word,  until  the  peace  of  1815.  My  predecessor  in  office,  Mr. 
Addington,  I  believe  was  an  attache  in  1808,  and  he  continued  in  the  profession, 
and  very  likely  others  did  the  same,  but  of  course  I  cannot  say  with  what  under- 
standing those  men  entered  into  the  public  service.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lord 
Cowley  is  perfectly  right,  and  as  an  indication  that  he  is  right,  I  may  mention 
that  the  old  letter  appointing  an  attach^,  the  ambassador  or  minister  inferred  that 
he  was  to  consider  him  as  part  of  his  family. 

31.  When  wa3  that  disused  ?— Not  many  years  ago ;  it  was  considered  that 
the  attaches  had  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  family,  and  we  altered  the  phrase 
in  the  appointment,  and  they  are  now  considered  as  merely  attached  to  the 
mission. 

32.  Therefore  the  present  position  of  an  attache*  has  really  more  of  an  official 
character  about  it  than  it  had  in  former  times? — I  have  no  doubt  that  that 

is  so. 

33.  And  the  tendency  of  the  whole  service  of  late  years  has  been,  has  it  not, 
to  become  more  and  more  of  a  regular  profession  ? — Yes. 

34.  Under 
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34.  Under  these  circumstances  might  it  not  become  a  matter  for  fair  considera-  E  Hammond,  E«j. 
tion  whether  the  unpaid  attach/,  being  deprived  of  all  those  social  advantages 

which  he  formerly  enjoyed,  would  not  be  entitled  to  some  compensation  in  the  way     15  April  1861. 

of  a  money  payment,  for  the  services  he  gives  to  the  country? — I  think  that  we 

may  fairly  ask  a  young  man  to  enter  the  diplomatic  profession  for  a  certain  time 

without  a  salary ;  I  should  have  no  objection  to  see  them  all  paid  on  a  limited 

scale,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  generally  an  advantage 

to  the  public  service.    I  believe  myself  that  the  present  arrangement,  which 

admits  of  an  attache,  within  four  years,  on  the  average,  coming  into  a  salary  of 

260/.  per  annum,  is,  upon  the  whole,  as  favourable  to  him  as  if  he  were  put 

upon  a  scale,  beginning  with  n  salary  of  100/.  per  annum.    You  could  not 

assign  to  a  young  man,  upon  his  first  entrance  into  the  service,  the  same  amount 

of  salary  as  you  now  give  to  a  man  after  six  or  seven  years'  service. 

35.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  having  unpaid  attaches  in  our  service  is  to 
restrict  the  desire  for  admission  into  it  to  persons  of  independent  fortune  ? — I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  so  restricted  ;  considering  that  in  scarcely 
any  position  in  the  diplomatic  service,  a  man  can  get  on  without  the  assistance 
of  an  independent  fortune,  it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  the  service,  and  to  the 
public  interests  abroad,  that  a  man  should  have  nothing  to  look  to  but  his  official 
salary.  I  think  we  should  require  that  an  attache*  should  be  in  such  a  position 
that  he  might  expect  to  receive  some  assistance  from  his  friends,  and  I  also 
think  that,  called,  as  he  is,  to  mix  abroad  in  the  first  society,  his  social  position 
in  England  should  correspond  with  that  which  he  will  hold  abroad;  I  think 
that  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  the  public  service,  and  rather  unpleasant  for 
the  individual,  if  a  man  found  himself  thrown  into  a  position  which  he  did  not 
feel  himself  equal  to,  and  which  perhaps  he  was  not  in  reality  equal  to. 

36.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  distinction  between  a  man  having  so  much 
independent  fortune  as  would  completely  suffice  for  his  maintenance  in  the  posi- 
tion supposed,  combined  with  some  official  salary,  and  a  roan  who  is  thrown 
entirely  on  his  own  resources? — I  think  that  at  the  outset,  the  official  salary 
which  could  be  fairly  allowed  to  an  unpaid  attache"  is  so  small,  as  scarcely  to  be 
taken  into  account ;  you  conld  not  give  a  man  entering  the  diplomatic  profession 
above  100/.  a  year  if  you  paid  him :  and  I  consider  that  a  parent  should  cal- 
culate upon  allowing  his  son,  as  an  attache"  abroad,  at  least  to  spend  400/.  a 
year ;  that  is  the  least  which  I  think  he  should  be  allowed.  If  he  is  prepared  to 
give  him  300/.,  I  think  he  might  as  well  give  him  the  other  100/.  I  do  not 
really  think,  that  in  the  way  of  assistance  to  the  family,  the  small  salary  which 
would  be  allowed  to  a  man  commencing  his  profession  abroad,  is  to  be  taken 
very  much  into  account ;  it  is  an  expensive  profession,  and  I  think  that  a  man 
going  into  it  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  expenditure. 

37.  Is  not  a  young  man  who  is  appointed  as  attache  to  one  of  the  principal 
Courts,  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  his  position,  if  he  lives,  as  he  ought  to  do, 
in  the  best  society,  to  live  at  a  more  expensive  rate  than  perhaps  he  would  do  in 
any  other  position  r — Perhaps  it  may  be  so;  but  then  the  situation  carries  with  it 
advantages;  it  gives  him  a  position  in  the  place,  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
hold ;  he  has  a  recognised  position,  whicli  he  may  make  some  sacrifice  to  possess, 
and  retain. 

38.  Is  it  not  a  temptation  to  a  young  man,  living  in  an  expensive  city,  with 
no  other  resource  but  that  which  his  family  can  supply  him  with,  rather  to 
restrict  himself  to  an  inferior  class  of  society,  and  its  demands  upon  him,  than 
to  mix  with  the  general  world,  and  avail  himself  fully  of  those  advantages  to 
which  you  have  alluded  r — I  think  that  an  attache  would  be  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable position,  both  as  to  his  colleagues  in  the  mission,  and  with  respect  to 
those  with  whom  he  is  in  daily  intercourse,  if  he  could  not  live  on  a  par  with 
them. 

39.  Would  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that  if  a  young  man  has  not  very  consider- 
able means,  receiving  no  assistance  whatever  from  the  State,  he  will  be  compelled, 
if  he  is  prudent  and  sensible,  not  to  allow  to  himself  the  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion ? — Yes ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  should  say  a  man  ought  not  to  seek 
that  position  unless  he  has  a  fair  amount  of  means  at  his  command. 

40.  Would  you  admit  that  the  circumstance  of  not  paying  the  attaches,  really 
does  amount  to  a  very  strict  property  qualification? — Yes;  and  1  think  it  is  desi- 
rable that  it  should  be  so. 

41.  From  what  vou  have  stated  as  to  an  attache  being  no  longer  a  member  of 
0.47.  A3  th* 
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A.  Hammond,  Etq.  the  family  of  the  ambassador,  is  it  understood  that  an  attache  has  no  claim  upon 

  the  hospitality  of  his  chief  ? — Not  the  least  claim. 

15  April  1861.       42.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  is  different  from  the  practice  of  other  nations  ? 

— In  some  countries  the  regulations  require  that  the  attaches  should  be  main- 
tained by  their  chief,  and  in  other  countries  they  allow  the  chief  to  commute 
the  maintenance  by  a  money  payment.  In  others,  1  believe  in  France  lately, 
the  Government  commute  it  themselves,  and  in  others  there  is  no  olaim  at  all. 
I  believe  that  that  is  the  result  of  the  reports.  In  Russia,  I  believe  that  the 
rule  is,  that  the  chiefs  must  keep  a  table  for  their  subordinates.  I  believe  that 
the  Austrian  rule  is  the  same;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  Austrian  rule 
does  not  admit  of  commutation.  In  France  it  was  a  table  or  commutation ;  but 
now,  I  believe,  they  have  substituted  an  increased  rate  of  salary  for  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

43.  As  far  as  you  know,  as  to  the  practice  of  the  leading  states  in  Europe,  we 
are  the  only  nation  which  employs  the  services  of  its  attaches,  without  giving 
them  any  corresponding  return  whatever,  either  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  assist- 
ance or  a  social  position  ? — We  give  them  a  social  position. 

44.  I  meant  rather  providing  them  with  social  comforts  ?— I  cannot  say.  I 
believe  they  have  what  they  call  the  unpaid  attache  in  many  services.  I  believe 
they  have  him  in  the  French ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  those  who  are  unpaid 
receive  any  compensation  in  the  shape  of  commuted  allowance.  In  some  countries 
it  is  a  condition  that  attaches  shall  serve  for  a  certain  time  without  any  remune- 
ration whatever.  ( 

45.  But  would  there  not  be  a  great  distinction  between  an  arrangement  which 
attached  a  young  man  to  a  mission  for  one  or  two  years,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  the  present  system,  which  allows  him  to  remain  always  for  four  or 
five  years  unpaid,  and  sometimes  for  ten  or  twelve  ? — I  should  not  at  all  object 
to  modifying  the  rule  as  to  the  unpaid  attaches,  and  after  a  certain  period  of 
probation,  a  year,  for  instance,  and  after  seeing  what  they  were  worth,  giving  them 
a  certain  salary ;  but  then  it  must  be  a  salary  calculated  on  a  far  different  scale 
from  that  which  prevails  now ;  for  instance,  I  would  not  give  a  man  250  /.  a  year 
after  one  year's  service.  I  would  in  that  case  endeavour  to  adopt  a  scale  more 
like  the  scale  of  the  Government  offices  at  home. 

46.  You  have  stated  that  paid  attaches  are  generally  paid  now  after  four  or  five 
years'  service;  is  not  that  a  recent  practice? — Only  so  far  recent,  as  it  has  resulted 
from  more  frequent  demands  for  paid  attaches,  by  which  the  promotion  of  unpaid 
attaches  has  been  accelerated ;  some,  I  think,  have  served  only  three  years. 

47.  There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  servl  e  that  prevents  a  man 
remaining  an  unpaid  attache  for  any  period,  is  there  r — Nothing  in  the  regula- 
tions ;  but  practically  they  rise  I  think  very  nearly  in  rotation. 

48.  Practically  speaking,  are  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  who  was 
appointed  attach6  in  1842,  and  was  not  paid  till  1858,  or  that  ot  Mr.  Otway,  who 
was  appointed  attache  at  Stockholm  in  1830,  and  who  was  not  paid  till  1843,  of 
rare  occurrence  ? — Of  very  rare  occurrence  indeed  now.  Latterly  I  should  say 
that  between  three  and  four  years  was  upon  the  average  of  late  years  the  period 
of  unpaid  service. 

49.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  What  has  been  the  length  of  the  service  of  the  senior 
unpaid  attache  T  — The  senior  unpaid  attache  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Labouchere,  who 
was  appointed  in  1855,  but  it  is  difficult  to  speak  about  an  individual  case. 
The  next  after  that,  the  person  who  is  now  senior,  was  appointed  in  March 
1856. 

50.  What  has  been  the  length  of  service  of  the  senior  paid  attach^  ? — The 
senior  paid  attache  was  appointed  in  1848;  the  next  was  appointed  in  1852. 
I  should  mention  that  they  were  peculiar  appointments.  I  do  not  think  that 
either  of  those  two  gentlemen  were  ever  unpaid  ;  they  both  belong  to  the 
Persian  mission. 

51.  Chairman.']  Below  the  rank  of  attache^  are  the  Clerks  recognised  as  part 
of  the  service? — No;  they  are  not  recognised  as  members  of  the  diplomatic 
body.  I  believe  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  clerks ;  there  are  at  some  places 
translators,  and  in  some  cases  the  translators  are  nominally  appointed  attaches, 
and  there  are  also  in  some  cases,  I  believe,  private  secretaries  to  the  Ministers 
for  the  time  being,  having  appointments  as  attaches.  But  such  appointments  are 
merely  honorary  and  give  no  claim  to  promotion. 

52"  Is  the  Clerk  of  a  Mission  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  the  head  of  the 

mission, 
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mission,  and  having  no  connexion  with  the  Foreign  Office? — He  is  appointed,  E.  Hammo**,  Eh\. 

and  sanctioned  by  die  Foreign  Office,  but  he  does  not  rise,  in  the  diplomatic  

profession;  I  believe  there  are  only  two  or  three  instances  of  them ;  there  is  One    15  April  1861. 
at  Rio. 

53-  Does  not  the  title,  of  Clerk  of  a  Mission  with  us  correspond  with  thecAan- 
celier  of  foreign  missions  ? — No  ;  we  never  recognised  any  analogy  of  the  kind 
between  them. 

54-  Sir  AJinto  Farqtitiar.]  Was  the  clerk  at  Rio  appointed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  ;  but  his  appointment  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  he  is  paid  by  the  Foreign  Offiee. 

35.  In  Sir  Alexander  Mulet's  letter  to  the  Foreign  Office,  dated  29th  December 
1860,  he  mentions  the  "  clerks  of  missions'' as  "  corresponding  with  the  chan- 
celiers  of  foreign  missions  of  similar  rank"  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  general 
appointment  of  such  offieers'as  clerks  of  missions.  The  only  diplomatic  establish- 
ment that  we  recognise  is  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  papers  before  the 
Committee. 

56.  Are  you  aware  whether  an  attache  frequently  acts  as  the  clerk  of  a  mission  ? 
— I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  the  office  of  clerk  of  a  missiou  is  ;  in  some 
few  instances  there  may  be  a  clerk,  or  there  may  he  a  translator  attached  to  a 
mission;  the  duties  of  the  latter  are  obvious,  but  I  cannot  say  what  the  duties  of 
the  former  are  :  he  may  do  any  odd  jobs  about  the  mission,  but  if  there  is  no 
clerk  and  no  translator,  the  business,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  doue,  whether  it  be 
done  by  an  attache  or  the  secretary ;  but  we  do  not  recognise  in  our  service  gene- 
rally the  office  of  clerk.  I  see  n  charge  for  interpreters,  attaches  and  clerks,  in 
the  account  of  Extraordinary  Expenditure  at  Paris  and  Constantinople  ;  at  the 
latter  it  is  for  interpreters  entirely.  The  same  is  put  dowu  for  Brazil,  Greece, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  for  some  of  the  South  American  places,  but  I  believe  that 
these  are  mostly  translators. 

57.  Mr.  Layard.]   At  Constantinople  there  is  a  superintendent  of  the 
chancery,  is  there  not?— Ye*. 

58.  He  is  paid  as  such  and  recognised  as  such  ?  — I  do  not  think  he  is  paid  as 
such,  strictly  speaking. 

59.  By  Lord  John  Russell's  despatch  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  dated  the  6th  of 
December  1860,  Count  Pisani  is  recognised  as  a  member  of  the  embassy  after 
the  Oriental  secretary,  or  the  third  after  him  as  superintendent  of  chancery  and 
keeper  of  archives? — Yes;  but  then  there  was  a  particular  reason  for  that.  It 
was  found  advisable  last  autumn  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  the  question  then  arose,  what  should  be  done  with  a 
person  holding  the  anomalous  position  that  Count  Pisaui  held,  for  he  was  never 
recognised  by  the  office  as  holding  the  position  that  he  has  held  by  favour  of 
the  ambassador,  overriding  everybody  in  the  embassy,  and  having  the  total  and 
almost  exclusive  charge  of  everything  going  on  there.  It  was  intended  in 
passing  those  regulations  the  other  day  that  Count  Pisaui  should  occupy  the 
place  of  archiviste,  which  he  also  held  nominally  in  the  embassy,  it  having  been 
conferred  upon  him,  not  by  the  Foreign  Office,  but  by  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
ambassador  for  the  time  being.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  represented,  and  Count  Pisani 
himself  represented,  that  it  would  be  a  very  hard  thing,  as  he  had  been  practi- 
cally superintendent  of  the  chancery,  to  designate  him  merely  as  archiviste,  to 
place  him  below  all  the  rest,  and  although  it  was  an  objectionable  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service  generally,  yet,  considering  Count  Pisani's 
worth  and  his  zealous  and  faithful  services,  it  was  thought  that  as  he  had  held  the 
place  so  long,  and  had  done  his  duty  so  well,  it  would  be  unfair  to  displace 
him,  and  so  a  special  office  was  created  for  him,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  chancery,  instead  of  designating  him  merely  archiviste.  But  no  general 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  that  case.  The  case  of  Mr.  Atlee  at  Paris  is 
similar.  In  making  the  new  regulations  the  librarian  at  Paris  was  placed  after 
the  attaches;  it  was  overlooked  at  the  time  that  a  different  position  had  been 
formerly  assigned  to  him,  and  Lord  Cowley  having  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
he  was  replaced  in  the  same  position  that  had  been  assigned  to  him  before. 

60.  Chairman.]  We  have,  therefore,  no  officer  in  our  European  missions  cor- 
responding with  the  chanceiier  of a  foreign  legation  ?— None. 

61.  Do  you  think  that  any  such  officer  is  required  ? — No. 

62.  What  is  the  difference  between  our  legations  and  others  which  enables  us 
to  dispense  with  that  officer? — I  am  not  able  to  say  in  what  way  the  business  of 
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E.  Hammond,  Esq.  foreign  legations  is  conducted ;  we  do  not  -want  one,  for  any  of  our  own  purposes ; 

 ;   Tliey  have  iu  a  foreign  chancery  an  officer  that  we  have  not,  called  *•  Conseiller 

15  April  18G1.    d'Ambassade,"  but  what  his  precise  duties  are,  I  never  could  understand. 

63.  Are,  then,  such  duties  as  may  be  required  of  the  chancelier  in  foreign 
legations  discharged  by  attaches  in  ours  ? — I  really  do  not  know  what  is  required 
of  the  ckancelier,  and  the  only  answer  therefore  that  I  can  give  to  the  question 
is,  that  whatever  duty  is  required  is  done  by  the  attache's. 

64.  With  regard  to  the  private  secretary  of  a  minister,  does  the  Foreign  Office 
take  cognizance  of  that  office  ? — We  do  not  allow  any  salary  for  him.  A  minister 
may  appoint  a  private  secretary,  and  frequently,  and  on  the  application  of  the 
minister,  the  Secretary  of*  State  will  give  him  a  temporary  appointment  as  an 
attache,  in  order  to  give  him  a  position,  but  the  individual  under  these  circum- 
stances is  not  reckoned  fo  bo  generally  in  the  diplomatic  service  ;  for  instance, 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  private  secretary,  Mr.  Calvert,  is  not  reckoned  in  the 
diplomatic  service. 

65.  Sir  Minto  Farguhar.]  Is  Mr.  Atlee  ?—  He  is  recognised  ;  he  is  registrar 
and  librarian ;  he  continues  to  hold  the  appointment  of  unpaid  attache,  with 
the  understanding,  however,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  further  advancement  in  the 
diplomatic  profession. 

66.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  He  was  originally  private  secretary,  was  be  not  r — 
I  believe  that  he  acts  as  Lord  Cowley's  private  secretary  now,  but  we  do  not 
recognise  private  secretaries  as  being  iu  the  diplomatic  service. 

67.  Chairman,]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  it  were  recognised, 
so  that  the  private  secretary  of  the  chief  of  an  embassy,  on  a  large  mission,  should 
have  something  of  the  relation  of  an  aide-de-camp  to  a  Gorernor  General,  or  a 
private  secretary  in  a  Secretary  of  State's  office  in  England  r — He  would  have 
that  conferred  upon  him  in  the  household  of  the  minister.  I  suppose  that  he 
attends  to  the  business  of  the  minister's  house,  and  he  does  not  require  an  ap- 
pointment of  that  kind  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  enable  him  to  do  that. 

68.  If  it  was  thought  advisable  in  any  way  to  alter  the  position  of  attaches  in 
the  way  of  remuneration,  might  not  one  of  the  attaches  receive  a  salary  in  that 
way,  as  private  secretary  of  the  chief  of  the  mission  t — As  to  any  private  arrange- 
ment that  might  be  made  between  the  minister  and  the  attach^,  by  which  the 
latter  acts  as  private  secretary,  we  should  take  no  notice  of  it ;  it  frequently  is 
done,  I  believe,  but  whether  the  minister  pays  the  attache^  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

69.  My  question  was.  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  a  salary  being 
attached  to  that  office,  the  individual  to  be  selected  from  the  attaches  by  the 
minister  himself  < — I  do  not  think  it  is  an  expense  which  the  public  are  culled 
upon  to  incur  for  the  convenience  of  a  minister. 

70.  Mr.  Hope.]  Does  not  your  own  circular,  of  6th  November  1860,  provide 
for  the  case;  you  say,  "  I  have  only  to  observe  on  this  point,  that  if  the  ambas- 
sador or  minister  sees  occasion  to  employ  one  of  the  attaches  as  his  private 
secretary,  the  manuer  in  which  such  attache  should  be  employed  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  public  business  of  the  embassy  or  mission  is  not  to  be  affected 
thereby,  but  is  to  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  which  I  have  laid  down, 
and  roust  remain  in  entire  subordination  to,  and  under  the  control  of,  the  secre- 
tary of  embassy  or  legation,  and  of  the  attaches  holding  a  superior  position  to 
him  in  the  chancery "  ? — Yes ;  an  attachd  employed  as  private  secretary  does 
not  cease  to  be  an  attache ;  the  object  of  that  passage  of  the  circular  is,  to  prevent 
a  private  secretary,  because  he  is  private  secretary,  going  into  the  chancery, 
and  taking  the  lead  of  attaches  senior  to  himself  in  the  chancery  ;  it  is  sought  to 
maintain  subordination  in  the  chancery,  by  providing  that  a  man,  although  he 
may  be  acting  as  private  secretary  to  the  minister,  should,  when  he  came  into  the 
chancery,  hold  in  the  chancery  only  the  same  position  as  all  the  other  attaches ; 
that  was  the  meaning  of  that  paragraph ;  it  was  to  guard  against  what  had 
occurred  iu  a  case  where  a  minister  not  only  employed  an  attache  as  his  private 
secretary,  but  also  gave  him  an  undue  position  in  the  chancery. 

7 1 .  Chairman.]  When  a  Foreign  Secretary  of  State  selects  the  clerk  to  act  as  his 
private  secretary,  does  not  that  clerk  receive  an  additional  salary  ? — Yes,  he  does. 

72.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  a  similar  arrangement  being  made  with 
regard  to  our  missions,  supposing  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  position  of  attaches? — Because  the  wants  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  matter  of  a  private  secretary,  are  much  greater  than  the 
wants  of  an  Ambassador. 
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73.  Do  you  suppose  tht«t  an  ambassador  to  one  of  the  great  courts  could  per-  E.  Hammond,  Kgq. 
form  liis  functions  without  the  assistance  of  a  private  secretary  * — It  depends 

very  much  upon  the  way  in  which  a  man  does  his  business;  in  this  country,  in     »/»  April  1861. 
some  offices,  the  under  secretary  has  a  private  secretary. 

74.  You  do  not  think  that  auy  advantage  would  result  from  making  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  a  minister  part  of  the  establishment  ? — None  at  all ;  but  in  fact 
a  disadvantage ;  the  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  the 
attaches,  but  he  would  have  no  control  over  the  appointment  of  a  private 
secretary,  and  therefore  no  responsibility,  I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  hardly  appoint  a  private  secretary  to  a  minister. 

75.  Would  you  not  prefer  that  the  private  secretary  of  a  mission  should  be  a 
member  of  the  mission,  and  recognised  as  a  public  servant  r — No,  1  do  not  see 
that  it  is  at  all  necessary;  upon  the  whole  1  should  say  it  would  be 
objectionable. 

76.  Mr.  Fitzgerald. ~\  With  reference  to  the  opinion  you  expressed,  that  vou 
thought  it  desirable  that  the  first,  and  second,  and  third  paid  attaches  should  be 
called  second,  and  third  secretaries  of  legation,  vou  said  that  it  was  a  fault, 
in  the  present  Act  of  Parliament,  that  the  attaches  could  not  legalise  documents, 
and  that  an  alteration  would  be  required  to  enable  them  to  do  so;  would  any 
alteration  in  the  Act  be  required  if  the  first  and  second  attaches  were  simply 
named  as  second  and  third  secretaries? — No,  I  apprehend  not;  I  believe  that  the 
Act  is  sufficiently  large;  I  conceive  there  could  be  no  question  about  it  if  they 
had  commissions  from  the  Crown,  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  second  or  third. 

77.  Have  you  at  all  considered  what  would  be  the  additional  expense  to  the 
country  supposing  that  a  small  salary,  such  as  100/.  a  year,  was  given  to  those 
who  are  now  unpaid  attaches,  after  a  short  term  of  years,  until  they  arrived  at 
the  rank  of  paid  attaches  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  increase  would  be  much,  as 
of  course  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  rate  now  allowed  to  paid  attache*  on 
their  first  appointment  as  such. 

78.  Why  would  there  be  any  reduction  ? — I  should  not  think  it  right,  if  you 
paid  a  man  from  the  commencement,  that  he  should  rise  after  only  three  or  four 
years'  service,  to  the  salary  of  250 1.  a  year.  My  view  of  the  case  is,  if  it  is 
decided  to  abolish  unpaid  attaches,  and  give  all  attaches  a  salary,  that  the 
salaries  of  attaches  should  be  fixed  on  a  scale  similar  to  that  of  the  junior  clerks 
in  public  offices. 

79.  Could  you  expect  a  man  to  be  resident  at  a  foreign  court,  and  to  go  a  good 
deal  into  society,  and  give  him  a  smaller  salary  than  250  /.  a  year,  after  four  or 
five  years'  service } — If  you  pay  him  during  the  whole  time  that  he  is  employed 
I  think  you  must  adopt  the  rule  that  is  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  civil 
service,  in  which  a  man  rises  gradually.  The  clerks,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  com- 
mence at  100/.  a  year,  the  salary  increasing  10  I.  a  year,  till  they  get  into  a 
higher  class,  where  they  commence  at  150/.,  and  then  go  on  till  they  rise  to 
300  /.  I  should  think  that  that  would  be  very  much  the  principle  to  be  applied 
to  the  diplomatic  body,  if  you  do  away  with  the  system  of  unpaid  attaches. 

80.  But  suppose  that  there  is  no  deduction  made  in  the  salaries  paid  now  to 
them  after  four  or  five  years  service,  have  you  calculated  what  additional  expense 
would  be  entailed  upon  the  public? — It  would  be  simply  adding  to  the  number 
of  unpaid  attaches  1 00  /.  a  year  for  each  of  them. 

81.  How  many  unpaid  attaches  are  there? — I  think  the  number  would  be 
above  40. 

82.  About  4,000  /.  a  year  ? — Yes ;  I  think,  however,  the  Honourable  Member 
contemplates  not  a  progressive  scale,  but  that  they  should  receive  only  100  /.  a 
year,  however  long  they  might  have  to  wait  before  arriving  at  the  rate  of  250 
which  is  now  the  maximum  salary  of  a  paid  attache ;  I  am  contemplating  a  pro- 
gressive scale. 

83.  Sir  James  Fergusson.]  You  stated,  1  think,  that  you  regarded  the  position 
of  the  unpaid  attaches  as  one  affording  them  education  for  their  subsequent 
duties  ? — Yes. 

84.  Would  you  approve  of  the  payment  of  the  attaches  when  by  a  certain  term 
of  service  they  had  proved  their  competency  r — I  should  not  have  the  least 
objection  to  their  being  paid  even  from  the  beginning,  if  you  paid  them  on  a 
scule. 

85.  Will  you  state  whether,  in  your  opinion,  a  certain  term  of  service  should 
not  entitle  attaches  to  pensions,  although,  from  the  slowness  of  promotion,  but  a 
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E.  Hammond,  Etq.  sbort  time  may  have  been  passed  in  the  higher  ranks  r— Yes,  certainly  ;  I  think 

  that  the  present  system  is  a  v<  ry  cruel  one ;  take  the  case  of  Mr.  Elliot,  who  left 

15  April  1861.     Naples  the  other  day  ;  he  bus  been  21  years  nearly  in  the  service,  but  he  citinot 
receive  a  pension. 

8b.  Would  not  the  creation  of  the  ravik  of  second  secretary,  in  lieu  of  first  paid 
attache,  facilitate  such  a  boon  to  the  service?  — Yes ;  if  created,  as  I  hope  it  will 
be,  by  a  commission  from  the  Crown  ;  the  Act  of  Parliament  says,  that  it  must 
be  from  the  date  of  the  commission,  and  my  opinion  certainly  has  always  been, 
that  when  attaches  were  placed  on  the  Diplomatic  Fund,  thut  ought  to  have  b -en 
considered  as  conferring  an  appointment  under  commission  from  the  Crown,  and 
claim  to  date  from  such  appointment  their  services  for  a  pension-  I  have  fre- 
quently mooted  the  matter  in  the  office,  and  have  so  expressed  my  opinion,  but 
it  has  never  been  acted  upon  ;  but  I  have  always  thought,  and  I  think  now, 
that  directly  they  came  upon  the  Diplomatic  Fund,  their  time  ought  to  have 
counted  (or  a  pension. 

87.  With  regard  to  military  attaches,  is  that  a  class  of  attaches  which  has  only 
been  recently  employed? — Yes,  only  recently;  Colonel  Ciareinont  has,  however, 
been  some  time  at  Paris;  tliey  are  officers  high  in  rank  iu  the  navy  and  in  the 
army,  and  they  are  employed  in  attending  to  what  is  going  on  with  respect  to 
military  and  naval  matters,  and  they  report  to  the  ambassador,  and  through  hiro, 
to  the  Government  at  home. 

88.  Are  these  persons  appointed  temporarily,  or  is  it  intended  that  they  should 
be  permanent  appointments  I — With  regard  to  the  permanency  of  such  apnoint- 
ments  I  cannot  speak,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  they  come  into  the  regular 
line  ol  the  diplomatic  profession. 

89.  Are  they  appointed  at  any  courts  at  present,  except  in  Paris  and  Berlin? 
— N<>. 

00.  How  is  the  precedency  of  military  attaches  regulated  in  their  respective 
embassies  ? — There  is  no  rule  laid  down  upon  that  point. 

91.  Practically  do  they  take  rank  before  or  after  other  attaches  ?— No  rule 
has  been  laid  down  on  the  point.  I  should  say  myself  if  the  question  was  raised, 
that  it  would  be  bad  taste  in  an  attache,  considering  the  high  military  or  naval 
rank  that  these  uentlemeu  hold,  to  raise  any  question  of  precedence  with  them; 
they  are  of  high  standing  in  their  respective  services,  and  are  only  attached  for 
special  purposes  to  the  diplomatic  service  ;  I  should  consider,  myself,  that  they 
ought  to  bold  the  place  of  officers  high  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
country,  and  should  have  precedence  accordingly. 

92.  But  no  rule  upon  this  point  has  been  laid  down  r  — No. 

93.  Are  you  aware  what  the  custom  of  foreign  powers  is  in  that  respect? 
— No. 

94.  Mr.  Hope.)  You  stated  the  difference,  or  rather  you  stated  that  there  was 
none,  between  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  is  there 
not  an  essential  difference  between  both  those  offices  and  that  of  ambassador  .- — 
The  essential  difference,  or  rather  the  technical  difference  is,  that  au  ambassador 
represents  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  an  envoy  represents  the  Govern- 
ment ;  as  representing  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  an  ambassador  has  a 
right  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  sovereign  at  the  court  to  which  he  is 
accredited,  but  a  minister  hiss  no  such  right. 

9.5.  Then  that  comes  to  be  more  than  a  technical  difference,  does  it  not ;  it  is 
a  very  important  one? — It  is  a  very  important  one;  an  ambassador  can  have  an 
audience  without  attracting  attention,  but  a  minister  could  not  have  one  without 
not  only  attracting  uttcntion,  but,  it  might  be,  creating  jealousies. 

9b.  1  need  perhaps  scarcely  ask  you,  but  I  presume  that  there  are  many 
occasions  on  which,  in  autocratic  governments,  such  a  circumstance  is  oue  of 
great  importance  — Yes. 

97.  Now  referring  to  the  question  of  substituting  the  title,  or  rather  the  office 
of  second  and  third  secretary  for  attaches,  I  believe  that  the  whole  of  our  repre- 
sentatives abroad  are  unanimously  in  favour  of  that  ? — Quite  so. 

98.  On  the  question  of  paid  and  unpaid  attaches,  you  were  asked  whether  there 
was  any  court  besides  our  own,  where  they  had  no  social  advantages ;  1  believe 
that  the  whole  of  the  foreign  courts,  like  ourselves,  employ  them  in  the  first 
instance  without  salary? — I  believe  that  the  majority  of  them  do.  I  know  that 
iu  the  French  service  there  i3  what  is  called  the  "attache  libre"  which  menus 
an  unpaid  attache. 

09.  I  believe 
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90.  I  believe  that  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia  and  France  all  employ  them  in  £.  Uanmoml, )  sq. 
the  first  instance  without  pay  :— I  know  that  in  some  of  those  courts  they  exact  — — — 
unpaid  service,  and  that  an  attache  is  not  paid  until  he  has  served  a  certain  time     15  April  1861. 

as  unpaid. 

100.  In  looking  through  these  reports,  it  appears  that  in  Austria,  French, 
Russia  and  Prussia,  they  enter  the  service  as  unpaid  attaches  r — I  cannot  speak 
as  to  any  particular  case,  but  I  think  that  in  mo?t  of  the  courts  that  is  the 
practice. 

101.  Chairman.]  Without  any  advantages  ? — I  imagine  that  in  the  France 
service  there  are  n*>  advantages.- 

102.  Mr.  Hope.]  With  regard  to  the  "  Keeper  of  Archives,"  I  sen  that  in 
your  circular  01  November  6th,  you  refer  to  such  an  officer  ?— Yes. 

103.  You  state,  "  The  position  and  duties  of  the  Keeper  of  Archives  in  those 
embassies  or  missions  to  which  such  an  officer  is  attached,  will  correspond  with 
those  of  Librarian  of  the  Foreign  Office,  although  his  duties,  in  regard  to  the 
correspondence,  will  commence  at  an  earlier  period  than  those  of  that  officer;  " 
would  not  such  an  officer  be  advantageous  in  important  missions  ? — At  Paris 
there  is  one ;  and  at  Constantinople  there  is  one  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  have  them  in  any  of  the  other  missions.  1  think  that  if  the 
registers  are  properly  kept,  the  attaches  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
papers. 

104.  Does  this  opinion  of  Lord  Napier  at  all  weigh  with  you  :  he  considers 
that  the  effect  would  be  that  the  attaches  would  devolve  upon  that  officer  part  of 
the  duties  that  they  ought  to  perform  themselves? — I  should  think  that  »uch 
would  very  likely  be  the  case. 

io>.  Tile  Judge  Advocate.]  Did  you  express  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  do  away  with  the  system  ot  unpaid  attaches,  and  substitute  a  lower  scale 
of  salary  ?— I  think  that  if  you  do  away  with  the  system  of  unpaid  attaches, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a  scale.  Personally,  I  should  see  no 
objection,  alter  a  man  has  been  a  year  an  unpaid  attache,  to  giving  him  a  salary. 
It  would  be  as  well,  I  think,  to  see  what  he  was  likely  to  turn  out  before  giving 
him  one. 

iu6.  Do  you  assume  that  the  scale  would  entail  about  the  same  charge  to  the 
public,  and  be  rather  lower  indeed  after  a  certain  time,  although  they  might 
commence  payment  rather  earlier? — Yes,  upon  my  principle.  It  would  not  be 
right  to  injure  any  existing  interests,  but,  in  the  course  of  years,  I  should  think 
that  the  difference  would  be  very  little,  supposing  that  the  scale  of  the  twj  junior 
classes  in  the  Foreign  Office,  which  1  think  is  the  right  scale,  were  adopted. 

107.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  At  some  of  the  larger  embassies,  such  as  at  Paris, 
where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  copying  to  be  done,  why  could  not  a  good  deal  «<f 
that  work  be  performed  by  temporary  clerks? — For  the  same  reason  that  1  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  temporary  clerks  introduced  into  the  Foreign  Office,  I  should 
be  T.tifl  more  sorry  that  they  should  be  resorted  to  in  an  embassy  or  mission. 

108.  But  after  all,  there  must  be  a  uood  deal  of  work  that  |>asses  through  a 
chancery,  like  the  one  in  Paris,  that  is  really  not  important  r  — 1  do  not  think 
that  it  can  ever  be  said  that  there  is  any  part  of  the  business  in  a  public  office 
a  knowledge  of  which  does  not  stand  a  man  in  good  stead  when  he  rises  to  a  higher 
place;  I  think  that  a  man  cannot  do  well  the  business  of  the  higher  positions 
in  a  public  office,  unless  he  has  regularly  gone  through  the  whole  routine  of  it. 

109.  But  when  he  has  once  learned  it,  is  it  important  that  he  should  be  always 
practiMug  it  r — I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  harm  in  his  doing  so;  1  see  no 
inconvenience,  and  uo  injurious  effects  from  it  in  the  Foreign  Office  ;  and  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  injuriously  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  service  abroad. 

110.  Do  you  think  that  if  attaches  w  ere  set  free,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  that 
purely  mechanical  work,  and  they  were  willing  to  devote  more  to  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  country  where  they  were,  that  that  could  be 
done  >. — 1  do  not  think,  that  as  regards  the  general  rule  of  our  missions,  there  is  so 
much  to  do  as  very  materially  to  interfere  with  either  the  improvement  or  the 
amusement  of  attaches.  In  Paris  and  Constantinople  the  case  may  be  different. 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  that  amount  of  mechanical  work  to  be  done 
by  the  attaches  from  which  it  is  important  to  relieve  them,  or  from  which  they 
could  be  relieved,  without  introducing  a  different  class  oi  men  into  the  chancery, 
which,  1  think,  would  be  attended  with  most  serious  incouveitienee. 

111.  Mr.  Layard.~]  At  the  beginning  of  vour  examination,  you  stated  that  no 
0.47.  B  2   *  very 
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E.  Hanmond,  E»q.  very  great  changes  have  taken  place  since  you  have  been  in  the  office,  except 

  one  or  two  that  you  mentioned  ;  but  is  it  not  your  opinion,  that  during  the  last 

»5  April  »86t.    few-  years  there  has  been  a  desire  to  place  the  diplomatic  service  upon  the  footing 
of  any  other  profession  ? — Yes;  to  make  it  a  regular  profession. 

112.  That  was  not  so  formerly,  was  it? — I  imagine  that  it  was  not.  It  has 
been  always  a  profession  since  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  office,  but  it  has 
become  more  of  a  profession  now  than  it  was  then. 

1 13.  I  suppose  you  consider,  after  all,  that  it  must,  in  ils  higher  grades,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  an  exceptional  profession  ? — That  is  to  say,  a  profession  into 
which  people  may  be  introduced  who  have  not  been  regularly  trained  up  to  it. 
You  mean,  1  presume,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  man,  to  be  an  ambassador 
at  Paris,  should  have  been  an  unpaid  attache. 

114.  Yes? — I  think  that  nothing  would  be  more  injurious  to  the  public 
interests  than  to  lay  down  any  definite  rule  by  which  a  Secretary  of  State 
should  be  precluded  from  appointing  to  an  embassy  or  mission,  or  to  any  special 
diplomatic  service,  a  person  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  diplomatic 
profession.  I  think  that  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  be  perfectly 
free  iu  that  respect,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  country  are  consulted  by 
leaving  them  so. 

115.  Do  you  make  that  as  a  general  statement,  or  do  you  limit  it  to  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  profession  ;  for  example,  would  you  apply  the  same  obser- 
vation to  secretaries  of  legation,  or  secretaries  of  embassies,  as  to  the  heads  of 
missions  ? — No  ;  only  to  heads  of  missions. 

)i  6.  Up  to  the  secretary  of  embassy  you  would  have  it  a  regular  profession, 
to  which  there  should  be  a  regular  rise  ? — Yes,  subject  always  to  the  considera- 
tion of  permanent  fitness,  I  would  not  say  that  an  incompetent  man  should,  on 
the  mere  ground  of  seniority,  be  appointed  secretary  of  Embassy  at  Pari?,  but 
certainly  whoever  may  be  appointed  ought  to  have  gone  through  the  regular 
grades  of  paid  and  unpaid  attache. 

i  17.  You  would  not  entirely  limit  it  to  seniors?— No. 

11S.  Have  you  expressed  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  preference  to  he 
attached  to  embassies  or  missions?  — 1  think  it  is  very  desirable  in  certain  courts 
thai  there  should  be  an  embassy.  , 

up.  The  embassy  stands  higher  in  diplomatic  rank,  and  all  those  who  are 
attached  to  it ;  the  secretary,  for  example,  ranks  higher  than  the  secretary  of  a 
mission  ? — Yes;  he  is  secretary  of  an  embassy.  I  apprehend  that  an  attache  to 
an  embassy  would  go  before  a  foreign  attache  to  a  mission,  but  I  really  do  not 
know.  We  should  not  consider  an  attache  to  an  embassy  to  have,  as  such,  a 
higher  position  in  our  service  than  an  attache  to  a  mission. 

12c.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  in  the  diplomatic  profession 
a  certain  fixed  number  of  attaches  and  secretaries,  as  there  are  in  the  French 
diplomatic  service  ? — It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  a  positive  rule  upon  that 
point.  There  is  a  rule  laid  down  as  to  secretaries,  and  there  is  only  one  to  each 
mission.  As  to  attaches,  the  work  of  a  mission  varies  at  different  times  ;  some- 
times it  wants  more  assistance  and  sometimes  it  can  do  with  fewer;  but  1  do  not 
think  you  can  lay  down  any  precise  rule  upon  that  point. 

121.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  in  the  French  service  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  each? — Yes;  but  I  presume  that  docs  not  preclude  an  addition  to 
the  number  of  unpaid  attaches. 

122.  In  the  French  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  imperial  decree  of  the  18th  of 
August  1856,  it  is  stated  that  there  shall  be  altogether  62  secretaries,  14  secre- 
taries of  the  first  class,  24  secretaries  of  the  second  class,  and  24  secretaries  of 
the  third  class,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  French  diplomatic  service  there  are  no 
paid  attaches.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  in  the  English  service,  sup- 
posing that  we  had  paid  attaches  of  different  grades,  and  secretaries,  to  have  a 
definite  number? — Practically  we  have  that  now;  we  assign  so  many  paid 
attaches  to  each  mission,  and  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  we 
should  not  increase  that  number. 

123.  There  is  now  no  limit  to  the  number  of  paid  attaches  whom  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  ? — Except  that  as  managing  a  public  fund  he 
would  not  appoint  a  new  paid  attache  without  some  special  reason  for  it. 

124.  If  you  had  three  classes  of  secretaries,  as  in  the  French  diplomatic 
service,  of  course  it  would  lie  understood  that  each  secretary  would  take 
precedence  according  to  his  rank,  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

125.  Now 
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1 25.  Now  I  believe  all  paid  attaches  take  the  same  rank,  do  they  not  r — Yes ;  &  Hammond,  E«f]. 

that  is  to  say,  there  is  the  first  paid  attache*  and  the  second  paid  attache  in  a   

mission.    I  suppose  that  if  there  was  a  question  of  precedence  the  first  would     »5  April  i8r»i. 
walk  before  the  second.    We  do  not  lay  down  any  rule  for  that;  we  leave  it  to 

be  regulated  by  common  sense  and  good  feeling. 

126.  According  to  the  French  system  each  secretary  must  serve  for  three 
years  before  he  can  be  promoted  to  a  superior  grade.  Should  you  propose  such 
a  system  as  that,  supposing  that  we  had  secretaries  of  the  l?>t,  2d,  and  3d 
class  ? — No ;  I  think  it  is  always  undesirable  to  establish  rules  of  that  kind,  except 
when  absolutely  necessary ;  but  practically  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing. 

127.  According  to  the  French  rule,  no  attache  can  remain  for  more  than  eight 
years  as  an  unpaid  supernumerary;  do  you  think,  it  would  be  advisable  to  lay 
down  some  such  rule  with  us? — Practiodly  a  man  certainly  does  not  now  remain 
eight  years  unpaid.  I  am  rather  averse  to  laying  down  rules,  unle-s  there  i>  an 
absolute  necessity  for  them.  We  had  gone  on  for  a  great  number  of  years,  until 
the  other  day,  without  laying  down  a  rule  as  to  the  management  of  the  chan- 
ceries, and  they  went  on  very  fairly  ;  but  peculiar  circumstances  having  rendered 
it  desirable  to  lay  down  rules,  they  were  applied  generally  to  the  principal 
missions,  though  not  to  the  small  missions. 

128.  What  is  the  lowest  pay  now  received  by  a  paid  attache*  ?—  £.250  a  year. 

1 29.  Are  you  aware  that  the  pay  of  the  French  third  attaches  is  120  /.  only  ? — 
I  know  that  their  rates  of  pay  are  much  less  than  ours ;  but  if  commutation  money 
is  added,  I  think  it  would  come  to  much  about  the  same  thing.  Still  our  salaries 
in  the  lower  grades  are  generally  higher  than  the  salaries  in  the  foreign  services. 

130.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  think  any  person  should  enter  the  diplomatic 
service  who  had  not  some  little  fortune  of  his  own  ;  what  is  your  idea  of  a  fortune 
of  his  own  ? — I  have  fixed  in  my  own  mind  what  a  man  ought  to  have  as  attache, 
one  court  with  another,  and  it  is  betweeu  400  I.  and  600  /. ;  I  consider  he  should 
have  600  /.  at  Paris  and  600  I.  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  I  mean  that  he  should  be  able 
to  spend  that  amount. 

131.  Besides  his  pay? — No;  I  mean  altogether,  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
spend  that,  whether  received  from  public  pay  or  private  resources.  From  inquiries 
that  I  have  made  as  to  two  places,  I  find  that  an  attache"  could  hardly  live  as  he 
ought  to  live  in  the  one  place  under  400  /.  a  year,  and  in  the  other  under  600  /. 
a  year. 

132.  Chairman.]  Are  vou  aware  that  in  the  last  French  Decree  of  1856,  every 
person  appointed  attache  must  prove  that  he  has  an  income  of  6,000  francs  a 
year? — 1  know  that  there  is  some  regulation  of  that  kind;  but  may  1  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  I  think  that  in  all  situations  of  life,  parents  are  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  children  far  beyoud  their  age  of  pupilage. 
I  know  that  it  is  frequently  considered  that  when  a  young  gentleman  gets  his 
appointment  in  the  public  service,  the  salary  of  that  appointment  ought  to  keep 
him ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  contend  that  in  all  those  ease*,  the  parent  ought  to 
render  the  young  man  a  certain  amount  of  assistance,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  salary 
to  what  he  can  live  for  according  to  his  station  in  life. 

133.  Mr.  Layard.]  Practically  then,  you  would  reserve  the  whole  of  the  public 
service  for  those  who  possessed  private  means  r— I  imagine  if  you  take  the  case 
of  oflice  in  London,  that  very  few  of  the  clerks  in  the  higher  offices  can  live  upon 
100  /.  a  year. 

134.  i  suppose  you  consider  the  position  of  unpaid  attach^  affords  a  kind  of 
preliminary  education  for  the  diplomatic  profession  ? — Yes ;  it  i->  a  condition 
precedent  to  risiug  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

135.  Suppose  that  a  parent  could  support  a  son  during  that  probationary 
peiiod,  is  it  not  fair  that  when  he  has  once  entered  the  profession  as  paid  attache, 
that  his  pay  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  him  comfortably? — I  am  rather 
disposed  to  be  a  liberal  paymaster,  but  unfortunately,  the  wishes  of  the  Foreign 
Office  cannot  always  be  acted  upon,  because  we  do  not  hold  the  purse  strings, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  fix  our  allowances  by  what  our  funds  will  allow,  or  by 
what,  in  case  of  votes  of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons  will  allow,  and 
certainly  during  many  years  of  a  clerk's  life  in  London,  I  apprehend  that  he 
cannot  exist  without  assistance  from  his  family,  even  if  he  has  a  home  in  the 
residence  of  his  family. 

136.  When  a  nomination  is  now  given,  does  the  Minister  practically  ask  the 
0.47.  » 3  family 
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E.  Hammond,  E*q.  family  of  a  young  man  whether  they  can  maintain  him  ? — I  do  not  imagine  that 

  be  asks  thfim  that  question  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  how  the  nominations  are 

15  April  1861.  made. 

137.  But  it  would  he  necessary,  would  it  not,  that  that  question  should  be 
asked  r — I  should  tliink  that  it  is  an  understood  thing. 

1 38.  Do  you  not  thiuk  that  it  is  important  in  some  of  the  great  missions, 
where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  business  to  be  done,  to  have  something  like  a 
keeper  of  the  archives,  who  would  be  acquainted  with  all  the  details  and  all  the 
papers  r — I  think  in  Paris  it  is  always  necessary,  and  perhaps  at  Constantinople, 
but  I  doubt  the  necessity  of  it  in  other  missions ;  in  the  two  places  I  have  men* 
tioned,  we  have  embassy  houses,  where  they  can  keep  a  regular  library,  which 
they  canuot  do  in  other  missions,  where  the  minister  may  be  residing  at  one 
time  in  this  part  of  the  town,  and  in  that  part  of  the  town  at  another.  But 
where  the  correspondence  is  so  large  as  it  is  at  Constantinople  and  at  Paris,  it 
may  be  a  useful  thing  to  have  one.  I  have  never  heard  any  complaints  of  the 
want  of  a  keeper  of  archives  in  other  missions. 

139.  I  think,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  you  just  now,  you  slated  that  it  was 
not  advisable  to  have  persous  introduced  into  an  embassy,  who  were  not  formally 
attached  to  it,  to  work  ;  does  not  that  upply  also  to  the  private  secretary  of  an 
ambassador  r  — Strictly  speaking,  the  private  secretary  of  an  ambassador  should 
do  nothing  but  the  private  business  of  the  ambassador ;  strictly  speaking,  he  has 
uo  place  iu  the  chancery. 

140.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.}  For  instance,  a  private  letter  passing  between  the  am- 
bassador Hnd  the  Secretary  of  State? — It  must  be  assumed  that,  as  the  am- 
bassador always  appoints  Ids  private  secretary,  he  appoints  a  person  who  is  in 
his  confidence,  and  therefore  the  private  secretary  pro  tan  to  represents  the 
ambassador,  and  is,  so  to  say,  identical  with  him. 

141.  Mr.  Layard.~]  Is  it  not  very  important,  considering  the  very  confidential 
nature  of  his  business,  that  he  should  be  a  person  formally  attached  to  the 
embassy  ? — No;  I  think  it  is  more  desirable  that  he  should  be  identified  with  the 
ambassador. 

14.'.  1  presume  you  have  read  the  despatch  of  Lord  Lyons  in  answer  to  the 
queries  sent  to  him  ? — Yes. 

j 43.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  the  answer  he  gives  at  page  175  ? — No,  1  do 
not  agree  with  him  ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all  necessary  that  a  private 
secretary  should  hold,  as  such,  a  regular  diplomatic  appointment.  Of  course, 
Lord  Lyons  being  a  minister,  can  better  understand  than  I  can,  what  bearing 
the  appointn  cut  would  have  upon  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  a  chief ;  not  having 
been  a  minister,  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  on  that 
point. 

144.  Mr.  Hope.]  Might  it  not  have  a  prejudicial  effect  in  the  event  of  a 
change  in  the  head  of  the  mission,  having  a  person  in  office  who  had  conducted 
the  confidential  correspondence  of  the  previous  minister?— We  have  the  same 
thing  in  the  public  offices;  the  private  secretary,  who  is  a  clerk  in  the  office, 
goes  back  into  the  office,  and  does  the  ordinary  business  of  the  office,  although 
he  has  been  private  secretary. 

145.  Mr.  Layard.]  Mr.  At  lee,  I  understand,  is  now  in  the  profession  ? — He  is 
librarian. 

146.  And  you  said,  1  think  also,  that  he  was  an  attached — Yes,  he  is  also 
an  attache  ;  but  I  believe  he  was  specially  attached  in  consequence  of  his  being 
private  secretary,  in  order  to  give  him  a  position  in  the  diplomatic  body.  It  is 
intended  when  the  present  consul  vacates  his  office,  that  Mr.  Atlee  shall  per- 
form such  consular  business  as  is  required  to  be  done. 

147.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ]  Is  Mr.  Atlee  so  far  considered  in  the  service  that  he 
might  be  removed  as  attache  to  any  other  embassy  ? — No.  His  position  is 
this,  that  he  is  attached  to  the  embassy  with  the  position  of  an  attache,  but  his 
duties  in  the  embassy  are  those  of  a  librarian ;  but  he  will  eventually  combine 
with  those  dutie  •  such  consular  duties  as  may  require  to  be  performed  when  the 
present  consul  vacates  his  office.    That  is  the  arrangement  with  the  Treasury. 

148.  Is  that  settled  by  raiuute  of  the  Secretary  of  State?— Yes,  by  a  regular 
Despatch. 

149.  Mr.  Layard.]  The  same  observation  I  suppose  applies  to  the  two  gentle- 
men  connected  with  the  mission  in  Persia  ?—  No ;  they  are  regular  attaches. 

150.  How 
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1.50.  How  is  it  that  they  have  been  so  many  years  attaches  ;  I  thought  you  &  Eammond,  Esq. 
paid  that  they  were  in  an  exceptional  position  ?  — There  is  no  positive  rule  against        •■— —  - 
their  going  elsewhere.    In  saying  that  they  were  in  an  exceptional  position  I     » 5  April  1861. 
meant  that  they  were  never  unpaid  attaches,  but  they  are  regularly  in  the 
diplomatic  service. 

151.  I  believe  that,  chiefly  upon  your  recommendation,  there  were  four  young 
men  sent  to  Constantinople  to  be  brought  up  as  interpreters  to  the  Embassy?  — 
As  oriental  attaches. 

152.  But  they  were  intended,*  were  they  not,  to  supplant  Pisani  and  the 
other  dragomans  of  the  placer — Not  to  act  a*  dragomans,  but  the  intention  «as 
to  establish  at  Constantinople  the  practice  which  obtains  in  Persia,  where  there 
are  no  dragomnns;  but  all  the  members  of  the  mission  understand,  or  ought  to 
understand,  Persian. 

153.  But  these  gentlemen  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  should  belong  to  that  embassy,  and  not  be  transferred  to  any  other?  — 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  so  stated  in  terms ;  but  it  certainly  was  the  under- 
standing, and  my  understanding  at  the  time. 

154.  That  scheme,  I  believe,  has  not  succeeded  ?—  That  scheme,  unfortunately, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  has  broken  down. 

1.55.  One  of*  those  gentlemen  was  Mr.  Doria? — Yes ;  he  was  Secretary  of 
Legation  in  Persia,  and  lie  is  now  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Parana. 

l.^o.  He  was  exceptionally  taken  away  from  Constantinople,  and  sent  else- 
where?— Yes;  there  was  no  absolute  rule  ug;tinst  his  beiug  taken  away;  we 
should  have  considered  Persia  a  cognate  service.  I  should  never  have  questioned 
a  transfer  from  Constantinople  to  Persia. 

157.  Mr.  Hughes,  I  believe,  was  made  consul ; — Yes. 

158.  And  he  was  brought  back  again  to  the  post  of  secretary  ? —Yes,  of 
oriental  secretary. 

1,59.  Do  you  think  it.  is  advisable  that  another  attempt  shculd  be  made,  and 
that  other  young  men  should  be  sent  to  Constantinople  tor  that  peculiar  embassy  ? 
— There  has  been  so  much  disappointment  connected  with  those  appointments, 
that  I  should  he  very  sorry  to  embark  in  a  similar  plan;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  less 
uecessary  now^  than  it  was  before,  because  we  are  gradually  being  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  kuowledge  of  oriental  languages;  a  great  number  of  the  Turkish 
Ministers  can  now  talk  French,  so  that  the  ambassador  can  transact  his  own 
business  with  them. 

160.  Would  you  propose  to  keep  an  oriental  secretary  there,  after  Mr.  Hughes  ? 
— Mr.  Hughes  is  a  young  man  now,  and  I  could  hardly  say  what  we  should  do 
if  a  vacancy  were  to  occur;  but  I  should  he  disposed  to  keep  up  the  appoint- 
ment, lor  it  will  be  always  necessary  to  have  a  certain  power  of  interpretation, 
and  always  desirable  to  have  a  person  of  high  standing  at  the  embassy,  qualified 
to  check  subordinate  interpreters. 

1  (m  .  At  the  present  time  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  no  attache  at  Con- 
stantinople, or  perton  attached  to  the  embassy,  who  is  required  to  understand  the 
Turkish  language,  except  the  oriental  secretary  ? — We  have  a  very  able  orientalist 
there  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Lionel  Moore,  who  was  appointed  from  his  know  ledge 
of  oriental  languages;  he  is  the  son,  I  believe,  of  the  Consul  General  at  Bey  rout ; 
recently  we  have  ceased  naming  attaches  with  reference  to  a  knowledge  of  oriental 
languages,  and  we  have,  in  consequence,  reduced  the  number  of  paid  attaches ; 
we  have  now  four,  and  there  were  six. 

HVj.  How  many  are  unpaid? — There  is  Mr.  Calvert,  who  is  nominally 
attached,  being  private  secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  ;  he  is  unpaid,  and  there 
is  one  regular  unpaid  attache,. 

163.  But,  altogether,  the  embassy  at  Constantinople  is  on  a  very  different 
footing  now  from  any  other  embassy  ? — It  has  one  more  paid  attache ;  the  Con- 
stantinople Embassy  is,  however,  rather  strongly  provided  in  other  respects, 
because  it  has  got  Count  Pisani,  who  is  practically  a  paid  attach6,  and  an 
Oriental  Secretary  as  well  as  a  Secretary  of  Embassy  ;  £>ut,  I  think,  it  wants  more 
assistance. 

164.  Do  you  not  find  that,  generally  speaking,  in  large  missions  there  is  a 
complaint  of  their  being  overworked  ;  for  example,  does  not  Lord  Cowley  com- 
plainat  Paris? — I  have  heard  no  complaint;  I  have  heard  incidentally,  in  con- 
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E.  Hammond,  Esq.  versation,  that  at  the  Paris  embassy  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Sunday-work,  and 

  that  the  attaches  do  not  get  their  seventh  d»v  to  themselves. 

i5  April  1861.  !65.  Practically,  do  you  find  that  unpaid  attaches  work  as  well  as  paid 
attaches  f — I  hear  no  complaints  from  the  missions  of  all  the  men  not  doing  their 
best ;  of  course  there  may  be  different  abilities  among  men. 

i66\  I  gather  from  these  Despatches,  in  the  answers  sent  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  many  of  the  heads  of  missions  suy  that  they  cannot  practically  make 
use  of  the  unpaid  attaches  as  they  can  of  the  paid  attaches ;  that  there  is  a  delicacy 
in  calling  upon  them  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  falscdelicacy ;  the  mistake  they  make 
arises  from  not  considering  the  unpaid  attaches  as  public  servants,  whereas  all  the 
attaches  are  public  servants  and  bound  to  do  the  duty  allotted  to  them  ;  there 
ought  therefore  to  be  no  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  ambassador  in  employing  an 
unpaid  attache. 

167.  Oo  you  not  think  that  if  it  was  generally  understood  that  an  unpaid 
attacheship  was  a  probationary  employment  for  a  term  of  two  or  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  which,  after  a  certain  examination  being  passed,  a  man  should  be  qualified 
to  enter  the  profession  as  a  paid  attache,  that  their  position  would  be  different,  as 
they  could  be  made  to  work  them,  like  any  other  attach^? — I  am  not  aware  that 
there  has  been  any  demur  on  the  part  of  any  attaches  to  do  their  work  as  unpaid 
attaches;  I  do  not  think  that  it  requires  any  understanding.  I  have  never  heard 
from  Paris,  where  there  are  a  number  of  unpaid  attaches,  that  there  was  any 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  unpaid  attaches  to  do  their  work. 

168.  Chairman.']  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  a  circular  despatch  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  regarding  the  leave  of  absence,  this  phrase  occurred :  *'  1  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  anything  about  unpaid  attaches,  as  the  public 
has  no  claim  on  them  such  as  it  has  on  secretaries  and  paid  attaches,  w  ho  are  in 
the  receipt  of  salaries": — Yes  ;  it  has  not  the  same  claim  ;  the  unpaid  attache 
hangs  loosely,  as  you  may  say,  by  the  profession  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
unpaid  attache  asks  for  his  leave  just  as  the  paid  attache  does ;  he  does  not  absent 
himself  when  he  likes,  or  for  as  long  as  he  likes.  But  what  is  meant  is,  that  if 
you  pay  a  man  for  his  services,  you  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he  should  fulfil  his 
part  of  the  bond  ;  but  there  is  no  such  bond  in  the  case  of  an  unpaid  attache. 

109.  Mr.  Layard.]  If  it  were  fully  understood  that  a  certain  period  of  service 
should  entitle  him,  upon  the  passing  of  examination,  to  become  a  member  of  the 
profession,  do  you  not  think  that  he  would  then  be  induced  to  work  like  any 
other  attache? — I  would  rather  say  that  he  works  now  without  that  under- 
standing. The  circular  says  that  a  man  who  receives  the  public  money  shall 
not  be  absent  from  his  duties  above  a  certain  time;  but  that  a  man  who  does 
not  receive  the  public  money  should  not  be  subject  to  any  such  strict  rules.  That 
was  the  meaning  of  the  circular,  I  know.  We  thought  that  a  recipient  of  the 
public  money  was  more  hound  to  do  his  work  than  a  man  who  was  not  receiving 
it ;  but  still  they  were  all,  though  perhaps  not  equally,  bound  to  do  their  work. 

170.  1  believe  that  the  attaches  at  Constantinople  used  to  live  with  the 
ambassador  and  to  dine  with  him  ? — Not  necessarily  to  dine  with  him ;  I  do  not 
think  that  it  has  ever  been  obligatory  upon  the  ambassadors  in  our  service  to 
keep  a  table  for  the  attaches ;  but  we  lodge  them  at  Constantinople. 

171.  And  give  them  the  use  of  the  Embassy  kitchen,  do  you  not? — There  is 
a  kitchen  for  them  in  the  Embassy ;  we  built  a  kitchen. 

1 72.  Mr.  Hope."]  I  believe  that  although  several  eminent  diplomatists  who 
have  made  reports  state  that  they  feel  a  difficulty  in  requiring  services  the  from 
unpaid  attaches,  they  also  add  that  they  work  most  diligently,  and  give  their 
services  most  willingly  ? — Certainly :  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  perfectly 
concur  with  those  ministers  in  that  respect ;  I  cannot  express  that  too  strongly. 

1 73.  Mr.  Layard.]  Arc  you  going  to  attend  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Harris,  to  send  out  attaches  to  the  South  American  semi-diplomatic  missions  ? — 
"We  do  not  send  attaches  generally  to  places  where  there  are  only  charges 
d'affaires ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  send  them,  but 
the  class  of  diplomatists  to  whom  Captain  Harris  alludes  hold  the  office  of  consul 
general  as  well,  and  they  have  a  certain  consular  staff". 

174.  He  says  that  from  the  growing  importance  of  those  places  he  thinks  it 
very  important  to  have  an  attache"  at  each  place  who  might  be  prepared  here- 
after to  be  of  use  in  the  country  ? — I  should  see  no  objection,  except  that  it  would 

'  involve  an  increase  of  expense. 

175-  Do 
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175.  Do  you  agree  with  the  suggestions  made  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  E.  Mammoml,  Esq. 
who  have  answered  the  queries,  that  attaches  should  be  removed  frequently  from      ■■  ■■ 

one  place  to  another,  say  every  two  years? — 1  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  good     »5  A?r.\  l86,» 
thing;  and  what  is  more,  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  rotation,  and  that  the 
attaches  should  commence  their  career  at  the  less  agreeable  mission,  and  rise  up 
to  the  more  agreeable  mission.    I  am  not  sure,  for  example,  that  it  is  a  desirable 
thing  that  a  man  should  have  his  first  station  as  paid  attache^  at  Paris. 

176.  Does  that  remark  apply  to  paid  and  unpaid  attaches? — Yes. 

1 77.  Would  you  pay  the  expenses  of  the  unpaid  attaches  from  place  to  place  ? 
— We  do  not  pay  them. 

178.  But  would  it  not  be  just  and  fair  to  pay  them? — I  am  not  disposed  to 
,   deny  that  it  would  be  just  and  fair.    I  think  that  we  are  rather  hard  upon  all 

the  subordinate  members  of  missions,  in  not  giving  thetn  a  certaiu  allowance 
towards  the  expenses  of  their  journies. 

1 79.  Virtually,  your  attaches  enter  the  Foreign  Office  for  a  certain  period 
before  entering  upon  their  duties  ? — For  three  months. 

180.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  In  speaking  of  the  appointment  of  oriental  secretary 
at  Constantinople,  you  stated.,  from  the  fact  that  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Turkish  Government  understanding  French  better  than  they  did,  there  was  less 
necessity  for  having  a  person  in  the  post  of  oriental  secretary  and  interpreter. 
Are  you  not  aware,  that  although  they  may  talk  French  perfectly,  yet  that  all 
documents  which  are  communicated  are  very  often  in  the  Turkish  language? — 
Certainly. 

181.  Reports  from  .the  provinces,  and  so  forth: — Yes. 

1 82.  Therefore,  it  is  neceesarv  to  have  some  person  understanding  the  lan- 
guage ? — That  is  what  I  said.  1  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  dispense  alto- 
gether with  the  cla*s  of  dragomans  or  interpreters,  and  that  we  should  keep  an 
oriental  secretary  as  a  person  to  superintend  them.  I  look  upon  an  oriental 
secretary  as  being  an  appointment  necessary  to  be  kept  up. 

183.  Mr.  Lay  art!.']  What  is  the  difference  between  a  Charge-d' Affaires  and  a 
Charge-des-Affaires  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  difference,  none  that  I 
know  of;  the  employment  of  the  latter  term  in  the  case  to  which  you  allude,  must 
have  been  a  mistake  in  the  copyist  at  the  Foreign  Office;  we  never  recognised 
any  difference.  There  is  no  such  person  recognised  in  the  Vienna  Protocol  as 
Charge-des- Affaires ;  the  Charge -d "Affaires  is  the  only  officer  that  we  have:  but 
we  also  have  the  designation  of  Charge-des- Archives,  and  I  think  that  must  have 
been  the  term  used  on  the  occasion  in  question. 

1 84.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  A  great  many  questions  have  been  put  to  you 
with  regard  to  attaches ;  do  you  not  think  it  is  a  good  principle  that  when  an 
attache  enters  into  the  service,  he  should  be  paid  as  you  pay  any  other  member 
of  the  service  ? — 1  should  have  no  objection  to  it  if  you  paid  him  on  a  scale. 

185.  But  do  you  not  think  that  if  an  attache,  when  he  enters  the  service,  was 
paid,  he  would  feel  greater  responsibility  resting  upon  him,  once  having  as  it  were 
received  the  shilling  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the 
feeling. 

186.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Is  it  very  important  that  the  junior  members  of  a 
mission  should  live  a  good  deal  with  the  head  of  the  mission,  and  have  consider- 
able opportunities  of  conversing  with  him?— I  should  imagine  that  such  would 
practically  be  the  case. 

1 87.  But  is  it  important  in  your  opinion  that  it  should  be  the  ca«e  r — Of  course 
every  opportunity  that  a  young  man  lias  of  improving  himself  is  an  advantage 
to  the  public  service  ;  but  vou  can  lay  down  uo  rule  upon  that  sunjict,  for  so 
much  depends  upon  the  man  who  is  the  attache,  and  upon  the  man  who  is  the 
ambassador.  Some  ambassadors  like  to  talk,  while  some  prefer  to  be  silent;  and 
again  some  attaches  like  being  talked  to,  whilst  some  attaches  dislike  it. 

188.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  In  looking  over  these  papers,  I  see  that  in  many 
places  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers  are  expected  to  entertain  and  to  lodge 
their  attaches,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  rule,  of  that  kind  in  our  embassies  or 
missions? — None,  except  as  regards  Constantinople,  Paris,  and  Teheran,  where 
rooms  are  found  in  the  public  buildings  for  some  or  all  of  the  establishmeut. 

189.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  an  attache"  goes  to  a  foreign  embassy  or 
mission,  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  ambassador  to  take  care  to  look 
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£.  Hammond,  Esq.  after  him,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  member  of  his  family  ? — I  cannot  lay  it  down  as 

  a  matter  of  duty. 

15  April  1861.  190.  You  send  a  young  man  of  the  age  of  19  to  a  mission  abroad,  and  do  you 
not  think,  that  the  ambassador  or  minister  ought  to  keep  his  house  open  to  him, 
and  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  find,  at  the  embassy  or  the  mission,  in  a  certain 
degree,  his  home  ? — I  do  not  think  that  you  can  lay  dowti  any  rule  of  that  kind  ; 
the  case  does  not  admit  of  a  positive  rule. 

191.  A  foreign  minister  is  obliged  to  do  so,  or  he  is  obliged  to  make  an 
allowance  to  the  attaches  ?— And  in  my  opinion  the  very  fact  of  a  commuted 
allowance  being  permitted  to  be  made,  which  is  the  case  in  the  missions  of  cer- 
tain countries,  rather  goes  to  show  that  the  foreign  governments  do  not  attach  * 
great  importance  to  an  attache"  having  the  run  of  a  minister's  house.  , 

192.  Then  the  position,  in  that  case,  of  an  attache  abroad  is  pretty  much  that 
of  the  position  of  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  public  offices  here,  who  has  no  home 
to  go  to  ?— Yes ;  and  1  believe  that  a  great  many  clerks  are  without  homes  in 
London. 

193.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  consequence  of  that  state  of  things  existing  at 
our  embassies  and  missions  is  likely  to  lead  young  men  into  bad  society  r — It  is 
very  hard  to  restrict  the  society  of  young  men ;  1  think  indeed  that  it  is  much 
better  not  to  send  men  abroad  before  they  have  attained  the  age  of  21  or  22. 
That  is  the  conclusion  that  I  have  come  to.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  is  in  much 
greater  danger  in  Paris  or  Vienna,  at  the  age  of  19,  than  he  is  in  London  ;  but 
I  certainly  think  that  our  attaches  are  sent  abroad  too  young,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  better  that  we  should  alter  the  rule,  and  say  that  tbey  shall  not  go  abroad 
until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  21. 

1 94.  One  of  the  objects  of  an  attach^  is  that  he  should  obtain  access  to  the 
best  society,  and  if  a  minister  or  ambassador  is  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  his 
attach^  at  his  house,  how  is  the  attache  to  become  acquainted  with  that  society  ?— 
I  do  not  think  that  you  can  lay  down  any  social  rule  of  that  kind. 
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Sir  John  Acton. 
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Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mi.  Hankoy. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  J«ayard. 

Mr-  Monckton  Milnea. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

195.  Chairman.']  HAVE  you  any  additional  papers  that  you  wish  to  hand  in  £ 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  ? — I  think  that  the  Committee  may  like  to  have  a 
list  of  the  establishments  of  foreign  missions  in  London,  and  the  forms  of  our     18  APrfl  ,86k 
credentials,  appointments  and  letters  of  recall  (the  same  being  handed  in).  Vide  Appendix. 

196.  Sir  Minto  Farquliar.~\  As  a  general  rule,  and  speaking  from  the 
little  experience  which  I  have  had,  ambassadors  and  ministers,  are  excessively 
kind  to  their  attaches,  and  do  all  they  can  for  them ;  but  do  you  not  think  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  position  of  a  young  man  first  entering  into 
life  as  a  clerk  in  a  public  office  in  London,  where  lie  may  have  relations  residing, 
and  that  of  a  young  man  who,  at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  is  sent  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  at  a  mission  in  a  foreign  town,  and  where  he  has  no  relations  or  friends 
residing  ? — Willi  respect  to  the  relative  advantages  of  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office 
and  attaches  in  that  respect,  1  should  say  that  we  do  not  consider  that  the  clerks 
have  necessarily  relations  and  friends  in  London,  and,  with  refereuce  to  that  par- 
ticular point,  we  have  regulated  the  age  at  which  admission  may  be  obtained  into 
the  Foreign  Office ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  young  man  has  his  family  in  town,  or  has 
what  we  call  a  fixed  and  respectable  home  in  town,  in  the  house  for  instance 
either  of  a  tutor,  or  relation  of  some  kind,  where  he  can  dine  and  sleep,  we  will 
take  him  at  18  ;  but  if  he  has  not  got  that  advantage,  we  put  the  age  down  at  20. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  point  of  the  position  of  an  attache  abroad,  I  think  it  is 
very  desirable  that  a  foreign  minister  abroad  should  so  far  look  after  his  attaches 
as  to  take  care  that  they  have  an  opportunity  of  going  properly  into  the  society  of 
the  place,  an  I  that  he  should  either  present  them  or  take  care  that  they 
are  presented  and  introduced  into  that  society  in  which  as  attaches  they 
ought  to  move,  and  which  is  the  first  society  in  the  place.  However,  it 
must  depend,  of  course,  a  great  deal  upon  the  character  of  the  man  to  be 
presented,  because  you  may  have  a  very  excellent  man  as  an  attache,  who  may  not 
care  for  going  into  society,  or  there  may  be  some  circumstances  which  might 
render  it  very  desirable  that  he  should  not  be  preseuted  generally  ;  but  assuming 
that  the  class  of  attache  is  such  as  I  have  said  before  I  considered  it  to  be,  then  1 
think  that,  for  the  advantage  of  the  young  man,  and  aUo  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public  service,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  ambassador  should  give  him  op- 
portunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  such  society  iu  the  place  as  ought  pro- 
perly to  be  open  to  him. 

197.  I  served  under  two  ambassadors  at  Vienna,  one  the  father  of  the  present 
Lord  Cowley,  and  the  other  the  late  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  Sir  Frederick 
Lamb,  and  in  both  cases  they  gave  their  attaches  a  general  invitation  to  their 
table.  During  the  five  years  that  I  served  with  Sir  Frederick  Lamb  we  always, 
as  a  rule,  had  an  invitation  to  his  house,  and  he  carried  it  to  such  an  extent,  that 
even  when  he  was  not  able  to  receive  us,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  was  not  present, 
he  always  had  a  table  provided  for  his  attaches  ami  secretary,  if  they  liked  to 
dine  there.  The  reason  why  I  mention  the?e  circumstances  is,  that  1  found  it 
had  a  most  excellent  effect  upon  the  embassy  itself,  for  we  ail  lived  there  like  one 
family,  and  I  think  that  the  practice  affords*  to  ambassadors  an  opportunity  for 
giving  hints  to  their  attaches,  and  besides  that,  1  think  it  produced  a  good  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  attaches  towards  their  chief,  for  I  believe  that  there  was 
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£  Hammond,  E»q.  nothing  which  they  might  have  asked  that  their  attaches  would  not  have  done, 

 not  only  as  a  public  duty,  but  us  a  great  pleasure  to  themselves.    Do  you  not 

»8  April  1861.  think  that  that  was  a  very  favourable  position  of  affairs? — May  I  aik  the  Honour- 
able Member  whether  the  attaches  dined  on  an  invitation  received,  or  whether 
they  dined  us  a  right. 

198.  With  reference  to  Lord  Cowley,  I  cannot  quite  recollect  how  that  was ; 
but  with  reference  to  i>ir  Frederick  Lamb,  he  used  to  send  to  every  one  of  his 
attaches  and  secretary  a  servant  every  morning,  who  knocked  at  his  door  and 
said,  "Are  you  coming  to  dmner  to-day,  sir"?— There  is  no  rule  in  our  service 
which  renders  it  obligatory  upon  the  Minister  to  entertain  his  attaches.  In  answer- 
ing such  a  question,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  guiding  information  to  the  Com- 
mittee, becuuse  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  personal  feeling  on  the  part  of  every 
ambassador,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  personal  consideration  as  regards  his  family. 
I  should  be  sorry,  and  1  should  think  it  unfair  to  lay  down  any  such  rule,  or  to 
imply  that  any  such  practice  ought  to  be  observed  by  an  ambassador,  for  I  do 
not  think  that  the  salaries  of  ambassadors  are  calculated  to  maintain  an  establish- 
ment of  that  kind,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  would  be  always  convenient  for  an 
ambassador  having  a  family  to  have  his  attaches  dining  with  him  every  day.  It 
is  a  matter  entirely  of  personal  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Minister,  and  being 
such,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  more. 

199.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Should  you  have  any  difficulty  in  furnishing  the  Com- 
mittee with  a  list  of  attaches  only  ? — It  is  on  the  table. 

200.  1  think  you  have  stated,  that  you  think  it  desirable  to  vary  the  post  at 
which  an  unpaid  attache"  may  be  placed  ? — I  think  it  would  certainly  be  so. 

201.  1  believe  that  you  also  said,  with  reference  to  that  change,  that  you  did 
not  think  it  desirable  to  place  unpaid  .attaches  in  the  first  instance  at  Paris? — 
Yes,  or  perhaps  any  attache'  ;  I  think  that  the  purport  of  the  observation  I  made 
was,  that  a  young  man  on  entering  the  profession,  should  cot  commence  with  the 
beat,  place,  but  should  go  gradually  through  different  places,  and  if  Paris  is  the 
best,  that  he  should  get  to  Paris  in  his  turn.  I  did  not  apply  that  remark 
simply  to  unpaid  attaches,  but  generally  to  all  attaches.  A  young  man,  whether 
paid  attache"  or  not,  should  not  on  his  hist  appointment  in  either  rank  be  named 
to  Paris. 

202.  Has  that  rule  been  observed  in  the  appointment  of  attaches,  for  example, 
that  an  attache  has  been  placed  in  the  first  instance,  at  a  minor  post,  rather  thau 
at  a  place  like  Paris  r — I  can  hardly  say,  because  the  arrangement  with  respect 
to  that,  is  an  arrangement  which  is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  us  to 
which,  the  Under  Secretaries  have  no  voice,  and  of  which  they  are  not  called 
Upon  to  take  heed. 

203.  Would  you  not  consider  it  rather  a  hardship,  that  an  unpaid  attache*, 
who  bad  served  three  or  four  years  in  Paris,  should  be  removed  as  an  unpaid 
attache  to  a  minor  court?— If  he  had  not  been  at  a  minor  court  before,  I  should 
not  think  it  a  hardship  at  all ;  it  might  be  a  misfortune  for  him,  that  he  had 
taken  the  best  first;  but  I  think  that  all  the  attaches  should  take  their  turn  of 
service  both  in  the  favourable  and  the  unfavourable  courts,  and  because  an  attache" 
happens  to  go  in  the  first  place  to  a  very  agreeable  court,  I  do  not  see  why  he 
is  not  to  go  in  the  course  of  his  career  to  a  court  whirh  is  less  so. 

204.  You  would  not  consider  it  any  hardship  of  which  an  unpaid  attache" 
might  complain,  that  if,  after  having  obtained  a  good  character,  and  served  three 
or  four  years  in  Paris,  he  were  removed  to  one  of  the  minor  courts  ? — No  ;  one 
can  hardly  tell  what  a  man's  expectations  or  feelings  may  h',  but  I  can  only 
answer  the  question  as  a  professional  point,  and  I  should  think  any  such  com- 
plaint most  unreasonable. 

205.  In  the  papers  that  you  have  already  laid  before  the  Committee,  is  there 
a  separate  list  of  the  unpaid  attaches? — If  the  Honourable  Member  will  turn  to 
the  third  paper,  he  will  find  a  "  statement  of  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service, 
according  to  their  present  and  past  appointments,  and  showing  their  present 
posts" 

206.  I  do  not  sec  there  any  distinction  between  paid  and  unpaid  attaches  ? — 
Yes ;  it  is  in  the  second  page  of  the  third  paper. 

207.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  the  usual  course  is  that  an  unpaid  attach6 
does  not  remain  in  that  position  more  than  from  three  to  four  years  ? — I  did  not 
say  the  usual  course ;  I  said  that  latterly  I  think  it  has  been  three  or  four  years 
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on  the  average;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  tied  down  to  any  specific  time;  there  has  E.  Hammond,  Esq- 
been  no  rule.   — 

20S.  Considering  the  present  number  of  unpaid  attaches  on  this  list,  and  »8  AP"l  ,86>^ 
bearing  in  mind  the  rule  or  custom  that  an  unpaid  attache  should  not  remain  in 
that  post  beyond  four  or  five  years,  do  you  think  that  that  list  can  be  so  cleared 
off  that  those  who  have  been  in  that  post  for  four  years  will  be  appointed  before 
they  attain  their  fifth  year? — I  can  hardly  tell  you.  We  have  struck  off  two 
missions,  and  of  course  that  very  much  diminishes  the  probability  of  promo- 
tion; but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  an  opinion.  Soineii.nes  it  may  be 
necessary  to  appoint  two  or  three  extra  attaches  10  a  place;  sometimes  new  diplo- 
matic missions  mav  be  created. 

200.  Mr.  Hope.]  With  reference  to  the  opinion  which  you  expressed  that  an 
attache  should  begin  at  some  small  place,  is  that,  quite  consistent  with  Lord 
Cowley's  opinion  as  given  at  page  62  of  the  Reports  of  our  Foreign  Ministers 
on  Diplomatic  Services.  1  will  read  you  the  passage,  "  Auother  point  on 
which  I  solicit  your  Lordship's  attention  is  the  advisability  of  never  leaviug  the 
junior  members  of  the  service  too  long  in  the  same  place;  two  years  should,  I 
think,  be  the  utmost  limit  of  a  residence  at  one  post,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  all  have  the  advantage,  in  the  course  of  their  early  career,  of  residing  at 
one  or  other  of  the  great  courts,  by  which  they  will  become  better  acquainted 
with  questions  of  importance."  Do  you  ditfer  from  Lord  Cowley? — No;  I 
think  that  my  answer  was  very  nearly  the  same  thing;  substantially  the  same. 
There  are  seven  or  eight  large  courts  which  admit  of  a  man  in  his  early  career 
being  appointed  to  one  or  more  of  them. 

210.  Mr.  Layard.]  In  fact  your  view  and  Lord  Cowley's  appear  to  agree 
exactly  ? — Pretty  nearly. 

211.  Mr.  Hope.)  You  would  not  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man 
should  start  at  a  small  court  ? — No  ;  but  I  think  that  no  attache"  has  any  right 
to  complain  if,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  he  is  appointed  indifferently  to  any  of 
the  missions.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man,  because  he  began  his  career  in  Europe 
at  Paris,  would  have  any  right  to  say,  "  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  that  I  should  be 
sent  to  Mexico." 

212.  Chairman."}  Can  you  slate  to  the  Committee  the  date,  or  about  the  date, 
when  any  examination  whatever  was  first  required  of  a  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  diplomatic  service  -—Lord  Clarendon  first  established  it  in  January  1850. 

213.  Up  to  that  lime  had  there  been  any  inquiry  whatever  into  the  intellectual 
fitness  of  a  person  who  was  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service  ? — None  that  I, 
as  Under  Secretary,  had  any  cognizance  of. 

214.  As  far  as  you  are  awiire,  do  you  suppose  that  any  inquiry  took  place  as 
to  whether  a  candidate  for  the  diplomatic  service  had  received  an  ordinarily  good 
education  ? — With  regard  to  appointments  in  the  office,  the  Under  Secretaries 
have  no  voice  ;  we  do  not  know  what  inquiry  precedes  the  appointment,  or  on 
what  grounds  it  is  made,  or  what  steps  may  nave  been  taken  to  satisfy  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  person  is  a  proper  person  to  be  appointed,  or  any- 
thing ot  the  kind.  I  speak  generally  of  all  appointments.  As  permanent 
Uuder  Secretary,  I  hold  as  a  general  rule  that  it  would  be  going  beyond  my 
proper  sphere  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  know  the  character  of  the  mau  whom 
he  might  be  about  to  appoint,  and  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  happened 
to  know  his  character,  and  that  he  was  not  a  desirable  man  to  appoint,  then  I 
think  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  might  very  well  make  the  remark ;  but 
this  would  hardly  occur  in  the  case  of  a  first  appoiulment.  1  want  to  guard 
against  its  being  supposed  that  I  interfere  generally  in  such  matters ;  if  in  any 
caw  I  interfere,  it  is  merely  on  public  grounds. 

215.  With  regard  to  the  examination  introduced  by  Lord  Clarendon,  can  you 
state  whether  that  differs  much,  or  upon  what  points  it  is  different,  from  the 
present  regulations  ?  —  I  believe  that  the  present  regulations  are  exactly  what 
Lord  Clarendon  established  ;  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  material  difference. 
Lord  Malmesbury  made  some  variation  in  them,  but  I  think  that  Lord  John 
Russell  restored  the  old  system. 

216.  But  you  are  not  aware  that  before  the  time  of  Lord  Clarendon  any 
attempt  at  an  examination  was  made? — There  was  no  attempt  at  an  official 
examination,  but  with  regard  to  the  student  attaches  sent  to  Constantinople,  I 
assume  the  universities,  who  were  requested  to  recommend  them,  took  some 
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E.  Hammond,  E»q.  method  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  were  fit  and  proper  to  be  50  recom- 
 —  mended. 

18  April  1861.  217.  Will  you  just  sta'c  to  the  Committee  under  what  circumstances  those 
students  were  appointed  with  regard  to  examination? — In  the  year  1841 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  the  view  of  setting  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople 
eventually  free  from  the  necessity  of  employing  dragomans  for  the  confidential 
service  of  the  embassy,  deiermined  to  appoint  two  young  gentlemen  who  should 
go  to  Constantinople,  and  be  there  taught  the  oriental  languages.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston applied  to  the  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  and  to  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
to  recommend  each  one,  and  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  or  thereabouts,  when 
their  probation  at  Constantinople  had  expired,  they  were  promoted  to  be  regular 
attaches.  When  this  occurred  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
time,  applied  again  to  the  universities,  and  two  more  students  were  named  by 
them. 

21 8.  Have  the  universities  been  applied  to  to  name  any  other  candidates  for  the 
diplomatic  body  r— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2i<).  Do  yon  "happen  to  know  whether  the  public  schools  in  the  countrv  have 
been  applied  to  nominate  any  r — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

220.  Has  there  not  been  of  late  years  something  of  the  same  kind  done  with 
regard  to  China  ? — With  respect  to  the  student  interpreters  in  China,  the  system 
of  appointing  them  was  formally  introduced  in  1854,  when  a  communication  was 
made  bv  Lord  Clarendon  to  the  London  University,  King's  College,  and  I  think 
two  or  three  colleges  in  Ireland,  giving  them  a  nomination  each  of  one  student,  to 
go  to  China  to  learn  the  Chinese  language.  There  was  no  public  examination 
then  ;  what  was  done  in  that  respect  was  done  in  the  colleges  themselves  ;  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  such  student  interpreters  have  either  been  obtained 
from  King's  College,  where  they  have  been,  I  presume,  examined,  and  given 
satisfaction  to  the  Principal  of  King's  College,  or  they  have  been  obtained  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  exercising  his  own  discretion  as  in  the 
case  of  attaches.  In  no  case,  till  the  passing  of  the  late  Superannuation  Act, 
was  there  any  public  examination  of  students  sent  to  China  or  to  Japan,  or 
Siam ;  but  since  the  passing  of  the  Superannuation  Act,  which  renders  it 
necessary  that  a  person  entering  into  the  Civil  Service,  should  obtain  a  certificate 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  persons  so  appointed  have  been,  or  will  be, 
examined  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  At  the  present  time,  I  think 
that  we  have  two  student  interpreters  in  Japan,  who  have  been  examined  before 
them.  Lord  John  Russell  has  opened  the  appointment  of  students  to  moditied 
competition  he  for.*  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  six  student  interpreters 
will  at  once  be  ap|K>intcd  in  China  and  two  in  Japan.  With  reference  to  those 
appointments,  Lord  John  Russell  has  given  to  King's  College,  out  of  considera- 
tion lor  the  service  they  have  beat  to  us  in  giving  us  some  very  good  men,  six 
nominations ;  he  has  also  given  three  to  Cambridge,  three  to  Oxford,  three 
to  ti  e  Unive  rsity  College  of  London,  an  I  three  to  Wellington  College,  and  we 
have  a  few  on  our  own  list;  altogether,  it  is  contemplated,  although  there  may 

.  be  alterations,  that  there  should  be  24  competitors  tor  these  eight  places,  adopting 
prettv  neaily  the  principle  of  the  Foreign  Office,  where  we  send  three  competitors 
in  for  a  clerkship.  They  will  he  examined  in  certain  things,  which  we  consider 
sufficient  to  test  their  ability  to  learn  hereafter;  and  this  lime  we  have  been 
obliged  to  extend  the  age,  out  of  consideration  for  certain  students  of  King's 
College,  who  had  been  expecting  to  get  appointed,  and  probably  would  have 
been  appointed,  if  we  had  been  able  to  make  those  appointments  during  the  war; 
but  it  having  been  thought  inexpedient  to  increase  our  establishment,  until  we 
really  saw  what  we  wanted,  some  of  those  students  got  beyond  the  age  of  20, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  thought  that  it  would  be  hard  upoti  them  to  debar  them 
from  their  chance  of  getting  appointed,  so  that  the  age  for  this  time  has  been 
extended  to  25  years.  Hereafter,  these  appointments  will  be  limited  to  the  age 
of  between  1(3  and  20  ;  we  think  that  it  is  desirable  that  a  person  going  to  China 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  language,  and  also  going  to  Japan  for  the  same 
purpose,  should  not  have  passed  beyond  the  age  of  20  ;  ahd  hi*  examination  in 
this  country  is  directed  to  ascertaining  that  ho  has  had  a  liberal  education,  and 
that  he  is  intelligent  and  capable  of  putting  his  thoughts  upon  paper  in  a  way 
which  gives  promise  of  future  advancement  in  his  studies  of  languages. 

221.  Has  there  been  any  other  application  of  the  principle  of  competition  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  diplomatic  service? — No.    I  should  explain  that  these 
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appointments  I  am  speaking  of  are  not  diplomatic  appointments;  they  are  intended  E.  Hanmond,  E*q. 
for  the  consular  service.  .  

222.  Will  you  state  how  the  process  of  examination  is  carried  out?  — His     18  April  18C1. 
carried  out  hy  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

223.  Do  the  candidates  attend  at  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ? 
— Yes;  hut  we  know  nothing  officially,  aiid  I  helieve  that  uo  Government  office 
knows  anything,  of  the  process  of  the  examination  hefore  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners. I  believe  that  in  a  competitive  examination,  thev  examine  hy  marks, 
and  after  the  competition  is  over,  they  semi  to  us  the  murks  that  each  candidate 
has  gained. 

224.  In  the  ordinary  examination  of  an  unpaid  attache,  yi-u  merely  receive  a 
certificate  of  his  competency  from  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  : — Yes. 

22',.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  judging  from  such  intercourse  as  these 
young  men  have  had  with  the  office,  have  the  results  of  that  examination  been 
satisfactory  :— Some  have  failed,  and  some  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  their 
certificates. 

226.  I  am  alluding  to  the  general  impression  which  yon  have  derived  from 
any  opportunities  you  may  have  had  of  witnessing  by  the  results,  the  efficiency 
of  these  examinations,  speaking  generally  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  derived 
anv  particular  impressiou  upon  the  subject  one  w.iy  or  the  other.  Tlie  young 
men,  after  they  are  examiued,  come  into  the  office,  and  they  work  as  copying  clerks 
for  a  limited  period,  hut  I  see  little  of  them.  I  go  into  the  mom,  and  occasionally 
speak  to  ibetn ;  but  as  to  anything  to  tot  their  ability  in  the  office  during  the 
three  months  they  are  there,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kiud. 

227.  Can  you  state,  lor  instauce,  whether  the  handwriting  is  better  than  it 
used  to  be  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  handwriting  has  improved  lately  ;  we  used 
to  write  very  well  indeed  in  the  office.  It  is  not  often  that  a  young  man  of  20 
fresh  from  school  or  college  does  write  a  good  hand.  He  acquires  that  after- 
wards ;  I  find  that  in  the  office  the  writing  improves  after  a  clerk  has  had  some 
practice,  but  generally  speaking  the  handwriting  of  a  young  man  wheu  he  first 
comes  in,  is  certainly  open  to  improvement.  We  require  the  clerks  to  write  a 
hand  which  probably  they  were  never  taught  to  write  before.  We  tell  them  to 
write  large  wheu  probably  they  have  been  accustomed  to  write  small ;  we  tell 
them  to  form  their  letters  in  a  particular  way,  and  they  have  perhaps  not  attended 
to  that  so  much  as  could  be  desired  ;  and  therelore  they  really  have  much  to  learn 
as  regards  writing,  after  they  come  into  the  office,  and  the  same  holds  good  as 
regards  attaches. 

228.  I  find  that  by  the  first  article  of  the  examination  they  are  to  write  a  good 
bold  hand,  and  distinctly  formed  letters ;  when  they  come  into  the  office  do  they 
do  so  ?— No ;  I  cannot  say  that  they  write  a  good  bold  hand ;  they  may  write  a 
legible  hand. 

229.  Do  the  younger  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  generally  write  more 
legible  hands  than  the  older  ones  ? — I  can  hardly  say,  because  not  knowing  how 
the  work  is  distributed  in  a  chancery  abroad,  I  do  not  know  which  attache  copies 
a  despatch,  and  which  docs  not ;  but  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  Foreign 
Office  I  can  state  that  a  man's  handwriting  for  office  purposes  improves  by  years. 
At  the  present  moment  I  do  not  think  that  I  know  the  handwriting  of  above 
two  or  three  of  the  junior  members  of  our  diplomatic  service  abroad. 

230.  It  has  been  often  stated  that  the  handwriting  of  persons  holding  eveu  the 
very  highest  situations  in  the  diplomatic  body  is  so  little  legible  as  to  give  very 
great  trouble  to  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Office  ;  I  wish  to  know  whether  you 
think  there  has  bceu  any  improvement  in  that  respect  ? — There  was  one  am- 
bassador who  is  now  dead,  and  there  was  another  who  is  now  alive,  whose 
handwritings  were  the  most  difficult  to  read  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

23 1 .  Is  there  any  positive  regulation  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  hand  that 
should  be  written? — The  great  object  is,  to  write  a  legible  hand— I  mean 
easily  legible.  If  I  have  to  give  a  direction  to  a  person  about  writing,  I  say 
to  him,  "Make  your  writing  upright,  and  your  words  far  apart."  That  is 
the  only  rule  that  I  should  lay  down  for  writing,  and  if  a  person  does  that  you 
can  always  read  it.  1  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  formation  of  the  letters ; 
if  the  words  are  well  apart,  and  the  writing  is  upright,  it  cau  be  easily  read- 

232.  Arc  not  certain  materials  forbidden,  such  as  steel  pens,  and  blue  paper  ? 
— No  ;  we  object  to  blue  ink,  because  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  lasting. 

233.  Is  the  spelling  satisfactory  ?— I  have  no  reason  to  say  anything  against 
0.47.  c  4  the 
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JS.  Hammond,  Esq.  the  spelling.    There  may  he  a  word  ;icci<lcntally  sprit  wrong,  or  debatable  word* 

  not  speit  iu  the  manner  in  which  I  should  spell  them  ;  but  I  have  no  fault  to 

j8  April  1861.  find  nn  that  head. 

234.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether,  the  knowledge  of  French  is 
satisfactory  r — The  only  means  that  I  have  is  when  1  see  a  French  paper 
coming  from  abroad  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  the  attaches  show 
a  good  knowledge  of  French,  and  that  their  imperfections  in  copying  French  are 
few. 

23,5.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  officially  speaking,  the  French  lan- 
guage is  not  used  in  connexion  with  the  diplomatic  service? — Public  documents 
ought  not  to  be  written  in  French;  the  rule  was  laid  down,  1  believe,  at  all 
events  ti>  a  certain  extent,  l.y  Lord  Grenville,  when  my  father  was  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  time  of  George  the  Third. 

23O.  In  the  volume  laid  before  Parliament  lately,  of  Syrian  despatches,  there 
is  a  despatch  from  Lord  Dufferin  to  Fuad  Pacha,  written  in  French  ;  was  that  an 
exception  to  the  rule? — Yes,  it  was  ;  but  there  might  have  heen  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  rendered  it  desirable  to  write  to  Fuad  Pacha,  who,  I  believe, 
understands  French,  in  the  French  language  ;  if  the  rule  is  departed  from  in 
formal  papers,  we  generally  call  the  attention  of  the  Minister  to  it,  saying,  that 
he  ought  to  write  in  English  ;  we  should  allow,  however,  in  special  cases  the 
English  original  to  be  accompanied  with  a  French  translation  ;  our  plan  has 
been  adopted  by  the  German  Courts ;  formerly,  they  used  to  write  in  French. 

237.  Therefore  it  is  more  than  ever  important,  is  it  not,  that  our  diplomatic 
service  in  Germany  should  thoroughly  understand  that  language? — Certainly; 
the  Committee  will  observe  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  called  particular  attention 
to  translations  in  one  of  the  circulars  before  the  Committee. 

238.  Are  you  enabled  to  say  whether  you  think  the  examinations  under  the 
other  heads,  such  as  geography  or  modern  history,  are  satisfactory  ?— I  have  no 
means  of  saying  ;  all  we  know  of  an  attach^  as  regards  his  examination  is, 
whether  he  passes,  or  does  not. 

239.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  w  ith  regard  to  this  examination  ; 
for  example,  whether  you  think  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  appropriate  and  effective, 
or  whether  you  would  wish  to  see  it  altered  ? — I  have  no  wish  to  see  it  altered. 

240.  I  will  now  come  to  the  examination  of  the  paid  attache ;  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  state  when  that  was  first  established  : — Simultaneously  with  the 
other. 

241.  Have  vou  any  general  remarks  to  make  w  iih  respect  to  that  examina- 
tion?— The  only  remark  that  I  have  to  make  with  respect  to  paid  attache's  is 
that  I  almost  invariably  read  their  reports,  and  upon  the  whole,  i  think,  that  the 
reports  are  highly  creditable  to  them.  1  have  a  report  by  me  now,  to  which  my 
attention  has  been  called  by  one  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  as  being 
a  most  excellent  one. 

242.  Do  you  think  that  the  examination  of  paid  attached  has  been  well  re- 
ceived by  the  service? — It  is  one  of  those  things  that  one  cau  hardly  a«k 
or  seek  an  opinion  upon,  because  it  is  obligatory,  and  I  am  therefore  not  in  a 
condition  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  I  may  say,  iu  addition  to  what 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  papers  already  handed  in,  that  the  unpaid  attache*, 
after  he  has  been  two  veal's  unpaid  attache^  is  allowed  to  pass  his  examination  for 
paid  attache^  irrespectively  of  the  time  when  he  is  to  be  appointed  paid  attache. 
It  was  thought  that  alter  two  years'  apprenticeship  he  might  be  allowed  to  pass; 
and  it  was  also  done  to  obviate  the  inconvieuce,  when  an  attach^,  who  is  abroad, 
is  named  paid  attache^  either  of  having  him  brought  home  to  be  examined  on 
his  appointment,  or  of  deferring  his  examination  indefinitely.  We  have  one  paid 
attache  now  who  has  been  so  for  two  years  and  a  half  without  having  passed  his 
examination  ;  circumstances  having  prevented  him  from  coming  home ;  but 
he  will  have  to  go  up  for  examination  directly  lie  comes  home,  which  will  be 
soon.  This  has  been  felt  to  be  a  serious  inconvenience ;  only  the  other  day 
we  were  obliged  to  bring  home  an  attache  whom  we  w  ould  not  have  otherwise 
brought  home;  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded  would  have  been 
brought  home,  but  his  services  could  not  have  been  dispensed  w  ith. 

243.  It  is  then  possible  that  this  gentleman,  after  having  been  paid  attache/ 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  might  be  turned  out.  of  the  service  in  consequence 
of  not  passing  his  examinaiion  satisfactorily? — That  would  be  a  great  hardship;, 
but  I  should  conclude  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being,  supposing 
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that  from  accidental  circumstances  that  gentleman  should  fail,  although  I  believe 
there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  it,  as  he  is  a  competent  man,  would  let  him  go 
in  as  often  as  he  chose  until  he  passed.  »8  April  1861. 

244.  Are  either  the  unpaid  or  the  paid  attaches  allowed  another  chance  of 
passing  if  they  fail  once  ? — Not  necessarily ;  it  rests  with  the  Secretory  of  State 
to  give  them  another  chance. 

245.  Is  it  the  general  custom  to  allow  it  ? — I  think  that  any  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  sufficiently  good-natured  to  do  so,  but  there  is  no  rule ;  unless  there  was 
any  particular  reason,  I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  do  so,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  bind  him  one  way  or  the  other. 

246.  The  Judge  Advocate."]  1  understood  you  to  say  that  in  Germany  they 
correspond  with  you  in  the  German  language?— Yes. 

247.  Do  they  adopt  the  same  practice  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ? — Yes. 

248.  And  in  every  country? — No;  not  in  every  country.  It  is  done  in 
Prussia  and  Austria,  and  some  of  the  other  German  Courts;  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  they  have  always  done  so ;  in  Naples  also  it  was  the  case  always.  I 
do  not  think  that  at  Turin  the  official  letters  are  written  to  our  minister  in 
Italian. 

249.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  ascertain  whether  an  attache"  going  to  Spain 
understands  the  Spanish"  and  French  languages  ? — There  are  no  rules  upon  that 
point.  He  must  show  that  he  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  lauguage  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  when  he  is  abroad  he  must  then  get  up  the 
language  of  the  country  with  reference  to  the  second  examination  which  he  iiasto 
pass.  I  believe  that  in  most  of  our  German  missions  it  is  the  exception  when 
attaches  are  not  able  to  translate ;  the  names  of  the  translators  are  now  required 
to  be  indicated. 

250.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  whatever  since  the  institution  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  the  young  men  who  enter  into  the  diplomatic 
service  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  had  any  opportunity  of  observing,  for  1  know 
very  little  of  what  goes  on  in  our  chanceries  abroad,  farther  than  what  I  said 
the  other  day,  that  I  believe  it  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  profession  that  the 
work  of  the  attaches  is  done  satisfactorily.  I  believe  ihat  Lord  Cowley  mentions 
that  in  his  despatch,  and  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
attaches  do  their  work  well,  and  satisfactorily.  Of  course  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  ability  of  men. 

251.  Mr.  Hope.']  With  reference  to  the  handwriting  I  .  believe  that  some  15  or 
20  years  ago  the  whole  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  wrote  good  hands  ? — 
We  used  to  have  very  legible  hands ;  we  have  studied  in  the  Foreign  Office  not 
so  much  pretty  hands  as  legible  hands.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  for  a  very 
long  time  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  very  particular  as  to  hand- 
writing, and  he  required  that  it  should  be  distinct  and  legible.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  hands  which  a  writing  master  would  call  good  hands,  but  for  all 
the  purposes  of  public  life  the  handwriting  in  the  Foreign  Office  used  to  be  the 
best  handwriting  in  the  public  service,  taking  the  whole  office  throughout.  1  do 
not  say  that  it  is  not  so  now,  but  still  1  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  good  as  it  used  to 
be ;  perhaps  the  reason  of  any  falling  off  is  the  continual  pressure  for  quick  writing 
which  prevails  in  the  office ;  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  very  little  time  to  do 
it  in  ;  it  constantly  happens  that  a  mass  of  papers  will  come  down  about  two  or 
three  o'clock,  which  must  all  be  disposed  of  in  the  department,  in  order  to  go 
abroad,  within  two  or  three  hours,  and  the  clerks  therefore  cannot  perhaps  attend 
so  much  to  good  writing  as  if  there  were  more  time  to  do  the  work  in  ;  but  our 
work  does  not  admit  of  delay. 

252.  I  believe  the  Foreign  Office  hand  originated  with  Mr.  Canning  r— It  may 
have  been  so,  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of  it  it  rested  more  with  Lord  Palmerston. 

253.  But  for  practical  purposes  can  you  obtain  the  writing  which  you  think 
desirable,  either  in  the  Foreign  Office  or  in  the  missions  abroad,  except  by 
instruction  in  the  office? — I  should  say  not,  ami  I  should  much  prefer  for  the 
handwriting  of  the  office  that  it  should  be  taught  in  the  office.  Mr.  Canning 
laid  down  the  rule  that  not  more  than  10  lines  should  be  put  into  a  page  of 
foolscap. 

254.  On  the  subject  of  examinations  generally,  have  you  observed  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  to  be  very  much  in 
favour  of  a  University  education  ? — I  know  that  one  of  our  ministers  has  made 
that  observation. 
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  '  Office  to  tbis  Committee,  you  will  find  half-way  down  the  page  this  passage :  **  I 

.lS April  1661.  am  disposed  to  look  upon  education  at  a  public  school,  or  at  one  of  the  TJniver- 
sities,  as  a  very  material  qualification  for  personal  official  intercourse  and  social 
relations,  so  essential  to  a  young  man  entering  the  diplomatic  profession,  of 
much  higher  importance  than  the  extent  of  information  now  required  at  their 
first  examination,  considering  that  the  degree  of  their  acquirements  can  be  fully 
tested  previous  to  being  granted  promotion."  Is  that  a  circumstance  which  is 
taken  into  consideration  in  making  an  appointment? — I  am  not  aware  what  the 
circumstances  are  which  the  Secretary  of  State  takes  into  consideration. 

356.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  he  should  take  that  point  into  considera- 
tion ? — I  certainly  think,  for  the  benefit  generally  of  the  diplomatic  service,  that 
no  man  ought  to  enter  the  profession  until  he  has  taken  his  degree  at  a  Univer- 
sity, or  certainly  until  he  has  fairly  gone  through  a  public  school ;  for  example, 
until  he  has  got  into  the  sixth  form  at  Eton.  My  opinion  is,  that  as  the  duty 
of  an  attache"  abroad  is  to  mix  with  the  world,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
he  should  be  more  or  less  a  man  of  the  world,  a  University  or  a  public  school 
affords  the  best  training  that  can  possibly  be  found,  for  enabling  a  man  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  world.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  is  brought  up  at  home, 
can,  as  a  general  rule,  acquire  that  knowledge  so  satisfactorily  as  a  man  who 
is  brought  up  at  a  University  or  public  school. 

257.  I  perceive  by  the  reports  upon  some  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  services, 
that  there  are  services  in  which  the  circumstance  of  a  man  having  taken  a  degree 
at  a  University  is  accepted  instead  of  an  examination ;  you  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
willing  to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other  ? — No,  I  would  keep  both.  I  may  say 
with  respect  to  the  observation  of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  that  I  do  not  think 
the  examination  which  either  paid  or  unpaid  attaches  are  subjected  to  is  anything 
too  severe,  or  to  be  cavilled  at. 

258.  I  suppose  you  would  conclude  that  no  mun  can  have  used  his  time  properly, 
either  at  a  University,  or  iu  a  public  school,  who  is  not  able  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion ? — Yes.  I  think  that  he  should  have  acquired  at  those  places  the  habit  of 
learning,  which  would  enable  him  to  get  up  satisfactorily  the  subjects  upon  which 
he  would  be  examined. 

259.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  There  are  obviously  certain  dangers  to  be  guarded 
against  in  introducing  competitive  examination  into  the  diplomatic  service,  if 
anything  of  the  kind  were  contemplated,  I  mean  a  perfectly  open  examination? 
—I  think  that  that  is  perfectly  out  of  the  question.  You  must  remember  that 
the  members  of  our  diplomatic  body  abroad  are  to  mix  in  the  best  society ;  and 
you  must  therefore  have  people  who  are  qualified  by  their  social  position  in  this 
country  to  enter  into  that  society,  otherwise  your  service  there  will  be  ill  looked 
upon,  and  your  attaches  will  be  perfectly  useless. 

.260.  Do  you  think  that  by  any  arrangement  it  would  be  possible  to  guard 
against  these  difficulties,  or  that  you  could  so  constitute  your  examination  as  to 
guard  against  them,  leaving  it  perfectly  open?— No  ;  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
open  competition  for  any  situation. 

261.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  devise  a  competitive  exami- 
nation for  the  diplomatic  service,  success  in  which  should  guarantee  that  the 
successful  candidate  had  very  considerable  natural  ability,  aud  had  profited  by 
the  very  best  education  which  Europe  could  give  ? — Of  course,  the  ingenuity  of 
man  can  devise  almost  anything ;  but  then  we  have  to  consider  the  practical  good 
of  such  a  scheme.  I  do  not  see  it:  my  theory  is  with  regard  to  ttie  diplomatic 
profession,  as  with  regard  to  every  other  profession,  that  the  real  education  of  a 
man  begins  after  he  is  21 ;  he  must  then  educate  himself  for  the  special  duties  of 
an  attache,  or  for  any  other  special  employment.  I  do  not  think  that  a  high 
standard  of  learning  is  at  all  requisite  for  an  attached  You  want  great  powers  of 
observation,  agreeable  manners,  and  quickness  of  intellect.  A  diplomatist  should 
be  able  to  observe  closely,  to  answer  readily,  and  to  appreciate  correctly  what- 
ever passes  under  his  observation.  These  qualifications  can  only  be  attained  by 
experience.  I  will  not  say  that  a  man  who  could  pass  a  very  nrst-rate  exami* 
nation  would  not  attain  to  those  qualifications ;  but  a  man  may  be  a  first-rate 
scholar,  yet  incompetent  to  attain  to  them. 

262.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  person  who  had  given  proof  at,  say  the  age  of 
25,  of  very  considerable  ability  and  of  great  accomplishments,  would  be  more 
likely  to  turn  out  a  skilful  diplomatist,  after  he  had  had  the  practice  to  which 

you 
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you  have  referred,  than  a  person  selected  merely  by  'chance,  and  who  had  g.  Hammond,  Esq. 

undergone  only  a  pass  examination  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  do;  the   

bias  of  my  mind  would  be  rather  the  contrary.  18  April  i80u 

263.  Returning  to  the  kind  of  examination  which  I  have  spoken  of,  that  is  an 
examination  of  a  very  high  character,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  any  person 
could  prepare  himself  for  such  an  examination  without  having  had  the  command 
of  very  considerable  means, and  without  having  moved  in  good  society? — Cer* 
tainly,  I  should  think  that  it  is  possible.  I  do  not  think  that  birth  und  fortune 
are  necessary  to  attain  acquirements,  or  fur  the  possession  of  great  intellectual 
ability. 

264.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  a  man  at  the  age  of  26  could  be  one  of 
the  best  educated  men  of  his  years  in  Europe,  and  not  have  had  reasonable 
opportunities  of  living  in  good  society,  or  without  having  possessed  fair  means  ? 
— I  should  think  it  is  perfectly  possible.  I  should  imagine  that  it  is  a  thing 
which  occurs  every  day. 

265.  I  have  made  a  very  rough  sketch  of  the  kind  of  examination  that  I 
should  propose,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  an  examination  could  only 
be  passed  by  a  man  who  had  enjoyed  to  a  great  extent  the  advantages  of  good 
society,  and  who  also  possessed  considerable  means.  I  will  read  the  sketch  to 
you.  First  day  :  Latin  and  Greek  examination,  in  which  at  least  200  marks 
must  be  obtained,  but  in  which  if  the  candidate  proved  himself  to  be  thoroughly 
well  read  in  ancient  history,  aud  possessed  of  a  scholarly  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  might  obtain  1,000  marks.  Second  day : 
English  history  and  literature,  with  a  minimum  of  500  marks,  and  a  maximum 
of  1,000  marks.  Third  day :  Translation  from  French  into  English,  aud  from 
English  into  French ;  translation  from  German  into  English,  and  from  English 
into  German,  with  a  minimum  of  500  marks  and  a  maximum  of  1,000  marks. 
Fourth  day:  A  paper  of  general  questions  in  modern  history  down  to  1789;  a 
paper  of  much  more  minute  questions  on  the  period  from  1788  to  our  own 
times.  Minimum  for  the  former  200,  and  for  the  latter  600  marks ;  maximum 
for  the  two  together  1,800  marks.  Filth  day :  An  English  essay.  Precis  writing, 
minimum  200  marks,  maximum  1,000.  Sixth  day :  A  viva  voce  examination 
partly  conducted  in  French  and  German,  and  in  the  course  of  which  a  candidate 
should  be  permitted  to  show  his  proficiency  in  any  other  language  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  The  object  of  the  examination  should  be  to  test  whether 
the  candidate  had  travelled  pretty  extensively,  and  had  made  an  intelligent  use 
of  his  time  while  travelling.  Minimum  of  obtainable  marks  500,  maximum 
1,000.  A  mixed  paper  of  questions  on  Roman  and  International  Law ;  mini- 
mum 100  marks,  maximum  500  marks.  No  appointment  to  be  given  if  the 
most  accomplished  candidate  did  not  obtain  5,000  marks  at  least.  Marks  to  be 
counted  in  no  subject  unless  the  minimum  number  obtained.  A  legible  hand 
indispensable  ;  age  from  21  to  28.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  u  man  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  28  to  succeed  in  such  an  examination  as  that,  without  having 
all  through  his  life  commanded  very  considerable  means,  and  without  having 
moved  in  the  kind  of  society  in  which  people  have  very  considerable  means? — 
I  should  say  that  it  is  perfectly  possible,  except  as  regards  the  particular  point  of 
travelling  abroad,  which  is  an  expensive  operation.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
with  reference  to  snch  an  examination,  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  person  capable 
of  passing  it  would  necessarily  make  a  good  public  servant.  I  think  quite  the 
reverse ;  yon  put  the  standard  so  very  high ;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask, 
how  can  you  expect  a  man  with  these  extraordinary  acquirements,  and  which 
not  one  man  in  50,000  would  possess,  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service  at  100  /.  or 
150  /.  a-vear. 

266.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  service  if  everv  single 
person  in  it  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  first-rate  education? — I  do  not 
think  that  a  first-rate  education  is  at  all  required  for  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

267.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  in  your  opinion  ? — Not  necessarily  jk>.  I  think 
that  the  principal  qualifications  for  the  diplomatic  service  are  those  which  no 
education  such  as  you  have  described  would  give.  It  is  tact  that  is  required,  and 
the  more  that  a  man  has  given  himself  to  abstruse  study  

2fi8.—  Bot  are  these  abstruse  studies  which  I  have  suggested  ?— I  think  that  if 
you  carry  a  man  very  minutely  through  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  and 
a  variety  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  language,  they  are  abstruse  studies, 

260.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  of  having  succeeded  in  an  examination  of 
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K  Hammond,  £«q.  that  sort  would  strengthen  the  esprit-de-corps  of  the  service  ? — I  do  not  think  that 

  it  would,  but  very  much  the  reverse. 

18  April  i86u  270.  You  think  that  if  the  examination  were  pitched  too  high  there  would  he 
a  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  enter  the  service? — 1  do  not  suppose  that  you 
would  get  one. 

271.  If  a  young  man  between  the  ages  of  21  and  28,  who  had  a  strong  interest 
in  politics,  and  no  immediate  prospect  of  getting  into  Parliament,  were  anxious 
to  employ  his  time  usefully,  could  he  do  anything  better  than  enter  the  diplo- 
matic service  ?■— I  can  hardly  answer  that  question  ;  it  is  a  very  large  question ; 
but  if  he  were  a  man  who  was  likely  to  inherit  landed  property,  I  should  think 
that  he  had  better  learn  the  rudiments  necessary  to  make  a  good  landlord. 

272.  But  supposing  that  he  had  a  special  bent  towards  politics? — Am  I  to 
understand  by  the  word  politics  home  politics  ? 

273.  No ;  generally.  But  am  I  to  understand  that  you  think  it  would  be  dis- 
advantageous to  the  service  if  the  experiment  were  tried,  say  for  five  successive 
years,  from  '63  to  '68,  to  appoint  one  attache  each  year,  after  undergoing  the 
competitive  examination  which  1  have  suggested,  due  notice  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  being  given  in  the  "London  Gazette"  at  least  one  year 
before  the  examination  took  place? — I  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous, and  neither  can  I  say  it  would  be  advantageous. 

274.  Mr.  Layard.)  1  presume  that  you  look  upon  the  attaches,  both  paid  and 
unpaid,  in  foreign  missions,  in  the  s»me  light  as  you  would  regard  a  clerk  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  that  they  are  there  to  do  the  work  of  the  embassy,  to  copy 
despatches,  and  any  other  necessary  work? — Yes. 

275.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  a  gentleman  had  to  go  through  the  pleasant 
week  that  has  been  sketched  out  by  the  Honourable  Member,  that  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  become  a  pedant  than  do  his  duty  as  an  attached — I  think  it  would 
be  verv  likely  ;  I  believe  if  all  the  attaches  were  equally  learned,  that  instead  of 
attending  to  the  public  business,  there  would  be  constant  disquisitions  among 
them  upon  matters  of  learning. 

276.  You  would,  I  think,  draw  a  line  between  the  heads  of  missions,  those 
who  hud  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  who  are  brought  into  contact  with 
public  men,  and  those  who  had  to  do  the  work  of  the  missions  ? — Yes;  the 
Chancery  work. 

277.  The  higher  appointments,  those  of  heads  of  missions,  you  would  leave  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  be  might  appoint 
persons  who  had  not  been  brought  up  to  the  diplomatic  profession,  supposing  them 
to  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  post  ? — I  think  I  should ;  I  would  not  preclude 
the  Secretary  of  State  from  nominating  to  an  important  mission  any  person  who, 
for  particular  reasons,  was  well  qualified  for  a  post,  although  he  might  not  be  a 
member  of  the  diplomatic  profession;  I  would  not  make  the  profession  soabsolutely 
a  close  one  as  to  debar  any  person  from  being  admitted  into  it,  who  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  it.  With  regard  to  unimportant  missions,  it  would  be  rather  hard 
upon  the  profession,  as  it  is  now  made  one,  to  put  persons  into  them  who  had 
not  been  brought  up  in  the  line. 

278.  My  object  in  asking  the  question  is  this,  to  show  that  after  all  a  very 
high  standard  of  examination  is  not  required  for  a  man  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
perform  the  daily  business  of  an  embassy  or  mission  ? — Certainly  not. 

279.  According  to  the  French  rules,  when  a  gentleman  is  admitted  to  he  an 
attach^  libre,  or  an  unpaid  attache^  he  must  either  produce  a  diploma  de  licencid 
en  droit,  or  not  having  such  diploma,  he  must  go  through  an  examination  both 
oral  and  written  ;  are  you  of  opinion  that  any  such  rule  could  be  laid  down  in  our 
service  with  regard  to  an  unpaid  attache'ship,  namely,  that  a  certificate  or  diploma 
from  a  recognised  place  of  public,  education,  would  be  sufficient  to  admit  a  man 
to  an  unpaid  attacheship  without  a  previous  examination  ? — My  own  impression 
is,  that  the  sort  of  test  examination  to  which  an  unpaid  attache  is  subjected,  is 
the  best  arrangement. 

280.  Chairman.']  Would  not  the  limitation  of  candidates  to  persons  who  had 
either  taken  degrees  at  universities,  or  had  enjoyed  some  special  advantages  of 
education,  have  an  invidious  appearance  in  the  public  eye? — I  am  afraid  that 
it  might ;  but  the  question  that  I  have  been  asked  is,  what  I  think  is  the  best 
for  the  profession,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  with  regard  to  the  position  of  an 
attache  abroad,  and  his  duties  there,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  he  should 
have  had  the  benefit  of  a  public  education  at  some  such  place  as  Oxford  or 
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Cambridge.  I  would  not  abolish  the  test  examination  for  the  service,  but  I  think  B.  Hammond,  Esq. 

it  desirable  that  a  man  should  have  received  his  education  in  a  University  or  public   

school,  because  in  a  public  school,  or  in  a  University,  a  man  lives  in  a  little  world,    18  April  1861. 
with  all  the  duties  and  obligations  of  that  world  to  perform ;  he  has  to  show  for- 
bearance, and  to  show  tact  in  dealing  with  his  fellow  collegians  or  schoolfellows, 
and  these  are  qualities  which  I  think  are  very  essential  for  a  good  attache,  or 
secretary,  or  Minister. 

281.  Mr.  Layard.]  Just  now,  when  you  stated  that  appointments  in  China 
and  Japan  were  given  to  a  certain  number  of  college*,  you  limited  them  entirely 
to  England  ;  were  no  appointments  given  to  the  Irish  or  Scotch  colleges  ? — On 
the  present  occasion  none  have  as  yet  been  given,  but  an  application  will  be  made 
to-night  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  that  subject.  In  the  first  appointments 
that  were  made,  they  were  absolute  nominations,  and  three  were  given  to  the 
Queen's  colleges  in  Ireland,  just  after  they  were  established.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  option  of  nominating  candidates  has  not  been  given  them,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  if  they  wish  to  have  it,  the  Secretary  of  State  lor  the  time  being 
will  be  ready  to  give  them  the  option  hereafter  when  opportunities  for  doing 
so  occur.  Having  at  the  present  time  an  opportunity  of  appointing  some  young 
men  to  these  situations,  the  Secretary  of  State  thought  it  might  be  agreeable  to 
some  of  the  educational  places  to  nominate  some  candidates ;  whether  the  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  men  will  take  it,  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  was  told  the  other 
day  that  it  was  not  very  likely. 

282.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  leave  open  a  door  for  men  who  are  emi- 
nently qualified,  by  knowledge  of  language,  and  local  customs,  to  come  into  the 
service,  in  the  same  capacity  a9  those  gentlemen  without  a  previous  examination, 
for  example,  in  Persia  or  Turkey ;  take  the  case  of  Mr.  Lionel  Moore ;  I  believe 
that  he  was  made  at  once  a  paid  attache^  without  having  any  special  qualifications 
except  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  acquaintance  with  the  country  ? — As  to 
Oriental  appointments,  I  think  it  is  desirable.  For  a  minister  or  an  ambassador 
you  may  at  times  want  a  man  who  is  possessed  of  particular  talents  and  quali- 
fications, and  you  must  seek  for  him  out  of  the  profession ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, I  think,  if  you  make  diplomacy  a  profession,  it  is  rather  hard  to  bring  in 
strangers  into  the  higher  ranks.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  may  not  have  gone  too 
far  in  making  it  a  profession,  and  that  the  old  system  of  the  ambassador,  taken 
generally  from  political  men,  and  carrying  as  attaches  his  friends  with  him,  giving 
them  no  eventual  claim  upon  the  public,  may  not  have  been  better  for  the  public 
service  than  that  which  now  exists  ;  however,  we  must  accept  the  situation  as  it 
is  now,  and  the  only  thing  is  not  to  bind  ourselves  to  a  too  strict  adherence  to  it. 

283.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  whether  that  system  remains  in  force  in  any 
other  country  now,  except  in  the  Dutch  service  ? — I  do  not  exactly  know. 

284.  Mr.  Hope."]  It  is  understood,  is  it  not,  in  all  these  cases,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  preserves  to  himself  a  power  to  dispense  with  an  examination  if  he 
chooses? — The  examination  for  attaches  does  not  rest  upon  law  or  Order  in 
Council ;  but  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  should  be  examined  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  and  Lord  Clarendon  made  arrangements  accordingly. 

285.  In  fact  it  stands  thus,  does  it  not,  that  in  any  special  case,  such  as  that  to 
which  Mr.  Layard  has  alluded,  in  which  it  might  be  very  desirable,  it  is  possible 
for  the  minister  to  dispense  with  an  examination  if  he  is  prepared  to  justify  it?— 
Yes.  Persons  belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service  are  not,  like  those  in  the  civil 
service,  obliged,  as  the  law  now  stands,  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  as  the  ground  of  a  claim  to  a  pension.  No  man  admitted 
now  into  the  civil  service  has  a  claim  for  a  pension,  unless  he  has  received  a 
certificate  from  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  or  holds  his  appointment 
direct  from  the  Crown. 

286.  Mr.  Layard."]  1  suppose  if  the  plan  you  suggested  the  other  day  of  sub- 
stituting the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  attaches  for  secretaryships  had  been  carried  out 
then,  the  certificate  would  be  necessary  to  give  those  gentlemen  a  claim  to 
pensions  ? — No ;  such  pensions  would  be  on  the  diplomatic  fund. 

287.  Are  despatches  sent  in  the  originals  to  the  Queen,  or  arc  they  copied?— 
They  arc  sent  in  original. 

288.  Have  not  instances  occurred  of  their  being  so  ill  written  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  be  copied  ? — Certainly  not  of  late  years.  When  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  in  town,  the  originals'are  sent  to  the  Queen.    If  he  should  be  out  of 
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B.  Hammond,  Efx^  town  and  not  witli  the  Queen,  and  the  despatches  are  of  importance,  copies 

 ■   would  be  made  of  the  despatches  and  sent  to  the  Queen,  the  originals  going 

18  April  1861,    to  the  Secretary  of  State,  wherever  he  may  be. 

289.  It'  the  Queen  should  happen  to  be  at  Balmoral  or  at  any  great  distance, 
are  the  originals  always  sent  to  her,  or  always  copies? — If  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  seen  the  original,  the  original  is  gent  afterwards  to  the  Queen ;  that  is  the 
general  rule. 

290.  Suppose  that  it  is  a  matter  of  emergency  ?— Then  we  should  send  copies 
to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the  Queen,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  out  of  town. 
If  the  Secretary  of  State  is  with  the  Queen,  we  assume  that  he  will  send  them 
on  to  the  Queen. 

291.  But  in  whose  discretion  is  that? — The  Und,er  Secretary  of  State  would 
give  directions,  if  he  thought  the  despatches  of  sufficient  consequence  to  require 
that  they  should  be  sent  simultaneously  to  the  Queen,  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Stale,  that  copies  of  them  should  be  made,  and  sent  at  the  same 
time. 

292.  With  regard  to  the  ciphering  and  deciphering,  and  the  telegraphic  com- 
munications, which  are  an  important  duty  of  a  foreign  mission,  are  the  attaches 
responsible  for  them  now  ? — Yes  ;  under  the  control  of  the  senior  attache. 

293.  I  believe  that  in  some  embassies  there  is  actually  a  telegraphic  office 
attached  to  the  embassy  ? — Not  in  the  English  embassy. 

294.  Do  you  still  use  a  cipher  in  official  communication  ?— It  depends  on  the 
subject. 

295.  And  that  is  confided  now  to  one  of  the  attaches  ? — Yes.  They  do  it 
according  to  their  general  routine  of  business  in  the  mission. 

296.  Upou  the  whole,  you  think  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  Lord  John  Russell 
in  the  circular  despatches  have  worked  well  ? — We  have  had  scarcely  any 
experience  as  yet  of  the  working,  as  they  have  only  been  laid  down  for  a  few 
tuonths. 

297.  Mr.  Hankey.']  You  stated  that  you  had  a  fixed  opinion  that  a  paid 
attache,  one  court  with  another,  ought  to  have  between  400  I.  and  600  /.  a-year 
of  his  own  to  6pend  ? — Yes ;  that  his  official  income  ought  to  be  made  up 
to  that. 

298.  Of  course  you  consider  that  unpaid  attaches  ought  to  have  the  same  com- 
maud  of  money  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

299.  That  being  in  your  opinion  a  necessary  part  of  the  arrangement  respecting 
the  unpaid  attaches,  is  that  made  any  question  upon  the  first  appointnitnts  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  ;  I  have  not  any  means  of  knowing.  It  is  of  course  a  matter  of 
opinion  what  a  man  ought  to  have  to  spend  ;  but  that  is  the  conclusion  I  have 
come  to  after  consultation  with  other?. 

300.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  service,  that  a  ycung 
man  should  remain  for  perhaps  five  or  six  years  spending  on  the  average  000  /.  a 
year,  which  was  the  sum  you  mentioned,  entirely  at  the  expense  of  his  parents, 
be  doing  the  public  work,  and  being  under  some  control,  and  haying  the  same 
work  to  do  as  a  paid  attache  ?— I  have  never  seen  any  inconvenience  resulting 
from  it. 

301.  Are  all  the  unpaid  attache's  necessarily  examined  before  promotion? — 
The  original  rule  was,  that  they  should  go  up  for  their  examination  on  pro- 
motion, but  now  they  are  allowed  to  go  up  after  they  have  baeu  unpaid  attache" 
for  two  years,  wholly  irrespective  of  whether  they  have  yet  been  promoted  to 
the  post  of  paid  attache  or  not. 

302.  Is  the  second  examination  of  a  higher  class  than  the  first  examination  ?— 
It  is  a  different  examination  ;  we  require  them  to  know  certain  things  ;  to  have 
more  knowledge  of  languages;  it  is  a  higher  class  certainly,  and  a  somewhat 
different  examination. 

303.  Then  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  allowing  a  candidate 
who  considered  himself  perfectly  qualified  for  that  second  examination  at  once  to 
undergo  that  second  examination,  and  thereby  be  qualified  to  be  paid  attache, 
without  being  called  home  to  England,  or  being  required  again  to  submit  to  a 
second  examination?— It  is  desirable  to  have  an  interval,  I  think;  and  besides, 
it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  second  examination,  that  he  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  resided  ;  and  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  adapt  that  rule  to  your  proposition. 

304.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  many  cases  much  time  may  be  unnecessarily 
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occupied  in  preparing  for  tbe  second  examination  by  those  attaches  ? — I  do  not  jr.  Hammond,  Esq. 

imagine  that  the  time  of  the  paid  or  unpaid  attaches,  in  the  missions  generally  is   

so  entirely  engrossed  by  the  public  service,  as  to  prevent  them  from  pursuing  the     i8  a  prill  86  r. 

really  limited  studies  which  are  required  to  qualify  them.    In  Paris  and  in 

Constantinople  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  their  time  is  occupied,  but  in  the  mission* 

generally,  I  imagine  that  a  man  has  plenty  of  time  to  get  up  the  very  little 

that  is  required  of  him ;  and  besides  that,  a  man  before  he  is  examined  is 

generally  allowed  three  months  in  England  to  work  and  to  prepare  for  his 

examination. 

305.  I  think  you  admitted  that  you  had  heard  that  the  attaches  were  worked 
to  that  degree  iu  Paris  that  they  were  often  required  to  work  on  Sunday  ? — 
I  did  not  mean  to  6ay  that  it  was  so  generally ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  so 
occasionally. 

306.  Have  you  not  heard  that  that  has  been  the  case  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  heard  that  it  has  been  so  generally.  I  know  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
w<  'lied,  as  the  Foreign  Office  clerks  are  liable  to  be  worked,  on  Sundays ;  every 
one  of  our  clerks  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  work  on  Sunday  if  anything  is 
wanted. 

307.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  usual  thing  in  Paris  that  the  clerks  in 
the  mission  are  employed  on  Sunday  ?— It  may  very  possibly  be  so ;  but  if  they 
are,  I  do  not  lay  any  great  stress  upon  it ;  if  they  are  called  upon  to  work  on 
Sunday,  it  is  probably  on  an  emergency,  when  sending  off  a  courier.  I  do  not 
imagine  that  the  attaches  in  Paris  have  to  attend  to  their  ordinary  daily  work  on 
Sunday,  for  that  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  at  all  necessary  ;  but  if  they  choose  to 
work  on  Sur.day,  I  should  say  that  the  Ambassador  would  uot  care  about  their 
doing  so.  Of  course  if  the  public  service  requires  that  they  should  work  for  one 
or  two  hours  on  the  Sunday,  they  mu6t  do  so.  As  regards  the  general  amount 
of  work  required  of  the  Paris  attaches,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  chancery 
hours  are ;  but  still,  considering  the  limited  amount  of  acquirements  that  they 
are  expected  to  obtain  in  their  four  years  probation  as  unpaid  attache,  I  do  not 
imagine  that  even  at  Paris  in  the  hardest  worked  times,  they  have  not  sufficient 
time  to  prepare  for  their  examination. 

308.  Has  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that  Sunday  is  a  day  commonly 
fixed  upon  for  sending  off  couriers  ? — I  cannot  say,  because  it  depends  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  couriers  passing  through  Paris.  The  regular  days  for  sending  mes- 
sengers from  Paris  are  Fridays  and  Tuesdays ;  but  if  a  messenger  passes  through 
from  Italy,  Turkey,  or  Spain,  the  Ambassador  takes  advautage  of  that  messenger 
arriving  in  Paris,  to  send  despatches  to  England  ;  but  the  Sundays  are  not 
regular  messenger  days  in  Paris. 

309.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  mode  of  examination  in  colleges  ha6  a 
tendency  to  induce  the  friends  of  the  candidates  to  send  them  abroad  for  their 
education  ? — I  apprehend  that  it  has. 

310.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  a  young  man 
educated  for  the  diplomatic  service  should  receive  an  essentially  English  educa- 
tion ?— I  think  that  in  every  situation  of  life  it  is  so ;  but  the  practice  prevails  I 
think  very  much  of  sending  children  abroad  to  learn  foreign  languages,  whatever 
profession  they  are  intended  for. 

311.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  an  essential  element  in  the  education  for  the 
diplomatic  serviee  that  the  education  should  have  been  principally  English  ? — 
I  have  already  said  that  I  think,  and  my  own  wish  is,  that  attaches  should  be 
educated  at  a  public  school,  or  at  a  University,  and  I  gave  my  reason.  I  consider 
that  education  abroad  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  private  education. 

312.  Is  there  not  something  antagonistic  in  the  circumstance  of  attaching  im- 
portance to  education  in  languages  to  the  course  pursued  in  the  English  system 
at  our  universities  ? — It  is  not  necessary  that  attaches  should  be  educated  abroad 
in  French  or  German,  for  the  purposes  of  their  examination ;  I  cannot  say  to 
what  extent  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  press  the  point ;  but  I  cannot  see 
that  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  which  the  office  regulation  requires, 
might  not  be  sufficiently  acquired  in  England  to  enable  a  man  to  obtain  his 
certificate. 

313.  I  gather  from  the  evidence  which  you  have  given,  that  you  think  it  is 
conducive  to  the  public  service,  that  the  diplomatic  body  should  be  recruited 
from  young  men  who  have  at  least  500  /.  a  year  of  their  own  to  spend  for  the 
first  five  years  or  six  years  after  their  appointment  ? — I  think  that  the  parents  of 
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E.  Hammond,  Ejq.  an  attache  who  send  him  abroad,  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  him  with  the 

  means  which  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  his  position  in  the  society 

ilAHfliMi.    into  which  he  is  thrown. 

314.  What  do  you  think  is  the  youngest  age  at  which  it  would  be  desirable 
that  a  young  man  should  be  admitted  ? — If  I  were  to  fix  any  age,  I  should  say, 
after  he  had  taken  a  degree  at  college,  that  is  20  or  22. 

315.  Beginning  at  22,  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  service  that 
a  young  man  should  remain  for  live  or  six  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  his  own 
means,  or  dependent  upon  his  family  for  at  hast  500 L  a  year? — From  whatever 
source  his  means  are  derived,  it  does  not  affect  the  service  one  way  or  the  other. 

316.  But  in  that  way  it  would  cost  almost  every  parent  at  least  3,000/.  to 
procure  admission  for  a  son  into  the  diplomatic  service? — And  in  most  profes- 
sions, the  law  for  instance,  it  costs  a  parent  a  great  deal  to  start  a  son  in  the 
world ;  it  costs  a  man  as  much  as  3,000  /.  before  he  gets  enough  to  live  upon  in 
the  law,  and  the  same  in  the  Church,  and  perhaps  also  in  trade ;  and  if  he  enters 
into  business,  he  must  buy  his  entry  into  it  by  a  certain  amount  of  deposit,  I  believe. 

317.  You  are  of  opinion  that  that  is  a  desirable  system? — Without  saying 
whether  it  is  desirable  or  not,  I  say  that  it  is  a  necessary  system,  and  that  we 
cannot  help  ourselves. 

318.  Sir  John  Acton."]  Is  there  any  contrast  to  be  made  between  the  papers 
which  reach  the  Foreign  Office  from  foreign  governments  and  those  which 
issue  irom  our  own  service  from  which  you  could  form  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
comparative  acquirements  in  handwriting  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  two 
services? — The  English  hand  differs  so  much  from  the  foreign  hand,  that  you  can 
hardly  draw  a  comparison  between  them ;  I  believe  that  in  the  Russian  chancery 
attention  is  paid  lo  the  handwriting-,  for  I  obsene  that  most  of  the  papers  which 
come  from  Russia  are  written  in  certain  styles  of  writing. 

319.  But  you  have  no  materials  which  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  younger  members  of  our  service  as  compared  with  those  in  other 
services  ? — No  means  of  testing  them.  I  believe,  in  the  foreign  services  there  is 
much  more  attention  paid  to  formal  education,  than  in  our  own  service.  I 
trace  that  in  the  programmes  published  in  the  book  before  the  Committee. 

320.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  was  the  date  of  the  alteration  when  the  French 
language  was  generally  given  up  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  foreign  countries? 
— Not  generally. 

321.  And  in  our  Foreign  Office? — In  1800  the  rule  was  laid  down  as  to  writing 
in  English ;  but  the  observance  of  that  rule  has  been  more  strictly  enforced  since 
the  peace  of  1815. 

322.  But  you  stated  that  foreign  powers  had  given  it  up  ? — Yes ;  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  have  always  written,  in  my  memory,  in  their  own  language. 
Prussia  used  to  write  occasionally,  and  Austria  sometimes,  in  German. 

323.  Chairman.]  Did  not  a  great  deal  of  the  correspondence  formerly  take 
place  in  Latin  ? — A  very  long  time  ago  at  some  of  the  courts  it  might  have  been 
so ;  I  cannot  speak  as  to  our  own  ministers. 

324.  SWJohn  Acton.]  Did  you  not  oi>serve  that  in  the  year  1848  ministers  in 
many  foreign  courts  did  not  like  to  use  French  ? — I  alluded  to  two  or  three 
years  back. 

325.  Chairman.]  Would  you  desire  that  a  foreign  minister,  communicating 
with  the  Court,  should  write  his  despatches  in  French,  or  that  he  should  write 
them  in  English,  and  afterwards  translate  them  into  French  ? — Certainly,  that  he 
should  write  them  in  English. 

326.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  despatch  to  be  so  effectively  drawn,  or  to  be  so 
powerfully  addressed  to  a  Court,  the  authorities  of  which  only  understood  French, 
if  it  were  first  written  in  English  and  then  translated,  as  if  it  were  originally 
written  in  French  by  a  good  French  scholar? — 1  should  think  that  an  Englishman 
would  probably  write  his  despatch  and  express  his  sentiments  much  more  power- 
fully in  his  own  language. 

327.  Do  you  think  that  if  he  understood  the  French  language,  he  would  be 
able  to  write  a  better  despatch,  for  the  purposes  of  people  who  only  understood 
French,  in  English,  than  if  he  wrote  it  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  to  be 
read  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  which  language  was  best 
adapted  to  express  your  sentiments ;  but,  comparing  the  English  State  Papers 
with  the  French  Papers,  I  think  that  the  English  State  Papers  are  much  more 
forcibly  expressed  than  the  French  State  Papers. 

328.  Mr- 
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318.  Mr.  Layard.]  All  that  you  require  is,  that  to  an  English  despatch  there  £.  Hammemd,  Eu\. 

should  be  appended  a  French  translation  ?— Foreign  Courts  should  make  their  own   

translations;  sometimes,  in  order  to  expedite  a  matter,  and  to  save  the  time    18 April  1861. 

required  to  make  a  translation,  a  minister  may  accompany  his  letter  w  ith  a  French 

translation  ;  but  the  reason  why  an  English  minister  should  write  in  English,  is 

partly  that  as  all  despatches  of  the  Queen's  ministers  are  liable  to  be  produced  to 

Parliament  they  ought  to  be  written  in  the  language  in  which  they  are  produced  ; 

that  is  to  say,  they  ought  to  be  composed  in  that  language.    I  have  heard  my 

father  say  that  this  was  settled  originally  between  Lord  Grenville  and  George  the 

Third ;  they  thought  that  it  was  not  dignified  for  this  country  to  be  dependent 

upon  France  for  the  language  of  diplomatic  communications. 

3 j 9.  The  Judge  advocate.]  Is  a  translation  an  official  document  ? — No;  we  arc 
not  bound  by  a  translation. 

330.  Mr.  Nope.]  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Hankey  whether  the  requirements 
for  the  examination  of  unpaid  attaches  did  not  drive  many  lads  on  to  the  Conti- 
nent for  preparation,  and  I  think  you  did  not  seem  to  consider  that  necessary ; 
but  I  see  that  one  of  the  requirements  is,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  speak  French  with 
tolerable  case  and  correctness.  Does  your  experience  in  the  matter  of  prepara- 
tion enable  you  to  say  whether  that  qualification  is  easily  acquired  at  home,  or 
not  ? — I  think  that  it  might  be  easily  acquired  at  home,  especially  as  I  believe  it 
is  the  practice  in  most  families  now  to  have  a  French  person  in  the  family. 

331.  Do  you  consider  that  any  man  will  speak  the  language  with  tolerable 
ease  and  correctness  unless  he  has  had  considerable  practice  in  it  ? — No ;  of 
course  he  must  have  had  practice  in  it ;  but  that  practice  may  be  had  at  home. 

332.  Take  the  case  of  our  own  public  schools;  do  you  imagine  that  boys,  whose 
principal  time  is  employed  in  classical  and  mathematical  studies,  perhaps  joining 
with  them  a  certain  amount  of  study  of  foreign  languages,  are  ever  likely  to 
arrive  at  ease  and  correctness  in  speaking  the  French  language  ? —  I  do  not  see  the 
impossibility  of  acquiring  in  this  country  such  a  knowledge  of  French  as  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

333.  Do  not  you  know,  as  a  fact,  that  parents  are  obliged  to  send  their  chil- 
dren abroad  to  attain  this  object  f — No. 

334.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  you  not  think  it  essential,  under  all  circumstances,  that 
a  gentleman  going  into  the  diplomatic  service  should  understand  French  per- 
fectly ? — He  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  French  when  he  enters. 

335.  With  regard  to  the  young  men  who  were  scut  out  to  China,  has  the  ex- 
periment answered  ?— I  think  it  has  answered  extremely  well ;  we  are  very  well 
satisfied,  on  the  whole. 

336.  Mr.  Hope.]  Might  not  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  for  the  first 
examination  be  acquired  by  learning  to  read  and  write  in  this  country,  deferring 
the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  speaking  till  after  the  young  man  had  become  attached 
to  a  foreigu  mission  ? — That  is,  speaking  with  accuracy  ;  still,  I  think,  con- 
sidering the  moderate  amount  of  knowledge  required  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, that  they  might  be  attained  in  this  country. 

337.  Chairman.]  W  hat  are  the  regulations  as  to  the  leave  of  absence  of  our 
different  foreign  miuisters? — There  is  no  rule  laid  down  as  to  the  duration  of  a 
minister's  leave  o!  absence ;  but  with  regard  to  paid  attaches  and  secretaries  of 
legation,  there  was  a  positive  rule  laid  down  about  two  years  ago,  which  you 
will  find  at  the  11th  page  of  the  circulars. 

338.  Will  you  just  state  to  the  Committee  the  heads  of  that  circular  ?— "  That 
the  stated  period  of  leave  of  absence  to  which  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation 
and  paid  attaches  arc  to  be  considered  entitled  in  the  course  of  each  year,  subject, 
of  course,  to  its  being  limited,  if  the  public  service  requires  it,  should  be  two 
calendar  months,  which  is  the  length  of  leave  allowed  to  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign 
Office ;  and  further,  that  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  secretaries  and  attaches  for 
travelling,  in  addition  to  the  stated  period  of  two  calendar  months,  should  be 
calculated  with  general  reference  to  the  distance  from  England  of  the  places  of 
their  residence,  and  to  the  facilities  of  travelling."  Then  they  aie  allowed  to 
run  two  years'  leave  into  one,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  allowed  to  take  four  calendar 
months,  with  the  addition  of  the  time  allowed  for  their  journeys. 

339.  What  is  the  sacrifice  of  his  emoluments  that  any  person  makes  while 
leaving  his  post  ?-  A  minister  from  the  day  that  he  leaves  his  post  is  mulcted 
in  half  his  salary  ;  there  is  no  deduction  made  trom  the  salaries  of  the  secretaries, 
or  the  paid  attaches,  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  regu- 
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B.  Ihmwmd, Esq.  lations;  if  they  exceed  the  limit,  then  they  may  be  put  upon  half-pay  until  they 

 return  to  their  post. 

1 8  April  1861.  340.  Of  this  salary,  of  which  the  minister  or  the  secretary  is  mulcted  for  leave  of 
absence,  what  portion  goes  to  his  locum  tenens? — The  only  person  who  is  benefited 
by  the  absence  of  another  on  leave  is  the  secretary,  who  acts  as  charge  d'affaires ; 
there  are  regulated  allowances  payable,  not,  strictly  speaking,  as  deductions  from 
the  salary  of  the  chief,  but  out  of  the  common  diplomatic  fund.  These  allowances 
are,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  rate  of  6     5  /.,  4     3  A,  or  2  /.  a  day. 

341.  I  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  stated,  either  now  or  at  some  future  period, 
what  portion  of  the  salary  of  any  ambassador,  minister,  or  secretary,  goes  to  the 
general  fund  in  consequence  of  his  leave  of  absence? — Half  salary  only  is  issued 
to  a  minister  on  leave. 

342.  I  wish  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  a  minister's  salary  is  taken  froir. 
him  and  is  not  given  to  any  one  else  r — It  is  a  mere  question  of  calculation  ;  for 
example,  the  half  of  10,0007.  a  year  produces  so  much  a  day,  and  6/.  of  that 
goes  to  the  charge  d'affaires,  and  the  remainder  is  not  issued  at  all. 

343.  Can  you  state  with  regard  to  the  separate  ranks  of  the  service  what  the 
proportion  is  that  is  not  issued  at  all?— The  calculation  can  be  made  without  any 
difficulty ;  I  can  have  it  made  for  you. 

344.  The  practical  effect,  therefore,  of  this  regulation  is,  that  a  minister  who  is 
on  leave  of  absence  is  a  loser,  without  anyone  in  the  profession  being  a  gainer  r — 
That  is  the  practical  effect;  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  quite  explains  the 
whole  state  of  the  case,  because  a  minister's  salary  is  calculated  with  reference  to 
the  expenditure  that  he  is  supposed  to  incur  in  keeping  up  his  position  as 
minister  at  the  place  of  his  residence.  When  a  minister  is  absent  from  his  post, 
say  three,  four,  or  five  months,  it  is  considered  that  even  although  he  has  to 
keep  up  his  establishment,  he  is  at  all  events  not  liable  to  the  expense  of  enter- 
taining during  that  period,  and  I  imagine  that  the  principle  upon  which  that 
deduction  was  made  was,  that  during  his  absence  his  frais  de  representation 
ceased,  and  that,  therefore,  the  State  might  fairly  put  him  on  half  pay.  At  the 
same  time,  let  me  say  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  that  rule  modified. 

345.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  best  days  of  diplomatic  hospitality  a  minister 
could  be  supposed  to  spend  half  his  income  in  entertainment  ?—  I  imagine  that  they 
probably  all  do  so ;  I  should  think  so. 

346.  I  mean  in  actual  entertainment,  eating  and  drinking  ? — I  really  have 
no  means  of  giving  you  any  certain  answer  upon  that  point. 

347.  I  find  it  stated  in  these  Papers,  not  only  by  one,  but  by  several  of  the 
ministers,  that  so  far  from  the  diminution,  of  the  expenses  being  one-half,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  absence  from  home,  the  difference  of  expense  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible ;  do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  case? — Having  no  means  of  judging 
accurately  what  their  household  bills  are,  I  can  only  give  credit  to  what  they  say; 
but  I  should  have  thought  the  case  must  be  otherwise. 

348.  Is  there  any  saving  that  a  minister  would  be  likely  to  make  except  that 
of  the  actual  daily  household  expenses,  which  Mr.  Paget  in  his  answer  to  the 
circular  calls  "the  kitchen-fire"  r — That  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  how- 
long  he  was  absent  from  his  post ;  and  then  it  would  depend,  perhaps,  also  upon 
what  arrangements  he  might  have  made  as  to  his  stables,  for  it  might  be  that 
when  he  returned  to  England  upon  two  or  three  months  leave  of  absence,  if  he 
was  jobbing  his  horses,  he  would  lay  them  down  ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  really  cannot 
give  you  any  information  upon  that  subject. 

349-  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  a  strong  impression  to  that  effect  pre- 
vailing in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — Certainly ;  i  believe  that  they  are  unanimous 
on  the  subject. 

350.  Do  you  think  it  often  happens  that  a  British  minister  can  hardly  afford 
to  take  leave  of  absence,  and  thereby  incur  the  loss  of  half  his  salary,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  expenses  of  travelling  ? — It  is  stated  so  by  some  of  them. 

351.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  facilities  were  given  for  the 
occasional  return  to  England  of  persons  diplomatically  employed  ? — Unques- 
tionably. 

352.  Do  you  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  might  be  prejudicial,  even  to 
the  best  of  our  public  servants,  to  remain  too  long  abroad  without  being  brought 
into  contact  with  English  habits  of  thought,  and  the  process  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country  ?— I  think  it  is  very  desirable,  indeed,  that  they  should  come 
home  occasionally. 

353-  Do 
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3.53.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  there  should  be  any  fixed  periodical  E.HanumcmdjEtq. 

return  ? — You  can  hardly  lay  down  a  rule  in  the  case  of  n  minister,  for  it  must   

depend  very  much  upon  the  state  of  public  affairs.    I  should  think,  perhaps,  if  »8  April  1861. 
the  state  of  public  affairs  would  admit  it,  that  once  in  two  years  a  man  might 

very  well  come  home  for  three  months ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to 
attempt  to  lay  down  a  positive  rule  on  the  subject ;  for  example,  take  the  case  of 
the  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  if  it  were  understood  that  the  ambassador,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  might  come  home  at  stated  intervals,  the  public  service  might  be 
very  seriously  injured  by  it. 

3.54.  Do  you  think,  from  your  observations,  and  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
feelings  which  exist  at  present  in  the  service,  that  the  present  rule  with  regard  to 
leave  of  absence  might  be  modified  with  general  advantage  ? — I  think  that  it 
might  very  fairly  be  modified,  but  you  have  two  things  to  ^uard  against;  one  is 
the  evil  of  the  present  system  which  presses  perhaps  severely  upon  ministers,  and 
the  other  is  the  evil,  which  might  press  upon  the  public,  of  encouraging 
ministers  to  stay  away  too  long  from  their  posts.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that 
rules  might  be  laid  down  similar  to  those  which  arc  adopted  in  some  foreign 
services,  of  allowing  a  limited  time,  say  a  fortnight,  during  which  a  man  should 
be  allowed  to  leave  his  post  without  any  deduction  whatever  being  made,  the  pay 
for  the  charge  d  affaires  during  that  time  being  issued  out  of  the  general  diplo- 
matic fund,  without  reference  to  any  saving  being  made  by  a  deduction  from  the 
salary  of  the  minister.  But  if  the  period  of  absence  exceeded  a  fortnight,  then 
for  the  whole  period,  including  that  fortnight,  I  would  make  a  deduction,  say  of 
a  sixth.  If  it  exceeded  two  months  I  would  make  the  deduction  one-third  for 
the  whole  period  ;  and  again,  if  it  exceeded  two  months,  I  would  make  the 
deduction  one-half. 

355.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  trust  to  the  head  of  a  mission  providing  for 
the  discharge  of  what  he  felt  to  be  the  duties  of  his  office  by  means  of  a  charge 
d'affaires,  without  any  special  regulation  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  do  so ;  it  is  right  that  a  man  who  is  charge  d'affaires,  should  have  some  emolu- 
ment for  the  greater  responsibility  that  is  thrown  upon  him  as  the  head  of  the 
mission  for  the  time  being. 

356.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  trust  that  arrangement  to  be  made  by 
the  head  of  the  mission  ? — I  think  that  pecuuiary  arrangements  between  indivi- 
duals are  generally  unsatisfactory. 

357.  What  reason  is  there  why  a  charge  d'affaires  should  not  be  considered  as 
fully  representing  the  head  of  the  office,  and  theref  ore  receiving  the  whole  salary  ? 
— In  the  first  place,  he  has  not  to  entertain  to  the  same  extent,  if  at  all ;  and  his 
position  in  the  place  is  quite  a  different  tiling.  The  charge*  d'affaires  is  not 
accredited  to  the  sovereign,  only  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

358.  In  the  absence  of  the  ambassador,  does  not  the  secretary  of  the  embassy 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  ambassador  r — No ;  he  has  not  access  to  the  sove- 
reign ;  the  charge  d'affaires  has  no  credential  whatever  from  the  sovereign  ; 
the  minister  going  away  on  leave  presents  the  secretary  of  legation  as  charged 
d'affaires.  If  a  minister  dies  at  his  post,  or  if  a  chargd  d'affaires  should  die 
before  the  minister's  return,  the  person  who  might  be  named  as  charge  d'affaires 
would  be  accredited  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  this  country  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  country  where  the  man  resided,  but  he  would  have  no 
representative  character. 

359.  Does  it  not  frequently  occur  that  the  most  important  transactions  pass 
through  the  hands,  and  are  concluded  by,  the  charge  d'affaires?— That  cer- 
tainly is  the  case ;  but  I  am  only  stating  the  rule  of  the  general  diplomatic 
service  of  all  countries  in  regard  to  this  class  of  diplomatists. 

360.  Does  not  the  charged  d'affaires  take  the  same  rank  as  the  head  of 
a  mission? — No;  he  takes  his  rank  as  charged  d'affaires  with  other  charges 
d'affaires. 

301.  Would  not  a  Secretary  of  Embassy,  acting  as  charg6  d'affaires,  take 
precedence  of  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary? — Certainly  not;  he  would  take  his 
rank  after  the  lowest  charg6  d'affaires  in  the  court.  Formerly  it  was  the  prac- 
tice in  our  court  when  an  ambassador  took  his  leave  to  give  the  secretary  of  the 
embassy,  acting  in  the  room  of  the  ambassador,  credentials  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary ;  it  was  a  peculiarity  in  our  service,  when  on  return  of  the  ambassador, 
the  secretary  resumed,  as  regarded  his  own  mission,  the  position  of  secretary  of 
embassy,  he  nevertheless  retained  in  the  precedency  of  the  court  where  he 

0.47.  E  2  resided, 
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E.  lJamnondt¥Mf{.  resided,  his  precedency  according  to  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  his  credentials 

 ;—     as  Minister  Plenipotentiary;  but  that  would  not  be  the  case  with  a  charge 

>8  April  1861.  d'affaires  ;  he  is  merely  presented  for  the  special  occasion,  and  he  would  fall  again 
into  his  position  of  Secretary  of  Legation.  We  have  abolished  of  late  years  the 
practice  of  giving  a  Secretary  of  Embassy  credentials  aa  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

362.  Mr.  Layard.]  Lord  Napier  suggests  that  you  might  run  three  years'  leave 
of  absence  into  one;  do  you  approve  of  that  suggestion  ?— I  think  that  that  would 
be  carrying  it  too  far.  1  think  that  four  months'  leave  of  absence  at  one  time  is 
quite  sufficient,  as  a  general  rule ;  with  respect  to  our  missions  in  Persia  and 
China,  we  have  laid  down  no  rule  about  them. 

363.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  extend  to  heads  of  missions  the 
same  privilege  as  is  now  extended  to  secretaries  and  attaches? — With  a  certain 
qualification.  I  would  relieve  them  from  the  sacrifice  of  one-half  of  their  salary, 
which  is  now  imposed  on  them  however  short  their  absence  may  be ;  but  I  would 
impose  upon  them  a  certain  sacrifice,  in  order  to  induce  them  not  to  stay  from 
their  posts  a  longer  time  than  was  reasonable.  It  is  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  service  that  a  minister,  having  refreshed  his  mind  in  England,  should 
not  loiter  here  unnecessarily. 

364.  You  would  give  him  a  certain  limited  leave  of  absence  ? — Yes ;  I  would 
allow  a  minister  to  stay  away  from  his  post  a  fortnight  without  deduction,  but  if 
he  stayed  away  a  month  the  deduction,  I  think,  should  exteud  over  the  whole 
period,  according  to  a  graduated  scale. 

3C5.  You  would  not  propose  to  give  the  head  of  a  mission  two  mouths'  leave 
absolutely  ? — I  should  not  like  to  lay  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  head  of  a 
mission  had  a  right  to  be  every  year  absent  two  months,  for  I  think  the  public 
service  would  suffer  from  that ;  1  think  it  is  not  desirable,  in  most  posts,  that  a 
minister  should  be  away  every  year ;  but  every  two  or  three  years  I  would  let  him 
come  home  for  three  or  four  months :  I  think  that  that  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
head  of  a  mission,  with  due  regard  to  the  public  service. 

366.  Would  you  extend  the  fortnight  in  the  case  of  missions  at  great  distances, 
such  as  America  ? — That  is  a  difficulty.  If  the  minister  goes  to  Canada  he  is 
mulcted  now  in  half  of  his  salary.  If  a  minister  goes  out  of  the  dominions  of  the 
sovereign  to  which  he  is  accredited,  he  is  mulcted  in  half  his  salary. 

367.  But  suppose  he  had  gone  to  meet  the  Prince  in  Canada  ? — Then  he  would 
have  been  on  public  service. 

368.  You  would  give  him  a  fortnight  in  England,  and  the  time  allowed  for 
travelling  would  of  course  include  any  reasonable  time? — Yes;  I  should  not 
object  to  that. 

369.  Mr.  Hankey.]  If  the  ambassador  at  Vienna  was  entitled  to  7,900  /.  a  year, 
which  is  his  salary  marked  down,  and  a  house,  for  his  services,  do  you  think  it  is 
desirable  to  reduce  that  income  simply  because  the  ambassador  is  absent  three 
months  in  a  year  by  permission,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  ambassador  at  his  usual  residence  had  been  diminished  ? — I  can  hardly  answer 
that  question,  put  in  that  way. 

370.  Do  you  think  that  his  total  income  should  be  diminished  in  consequence 
of  being  absent  ?—  Certainly  I  think  it  should  be. 

371-2.  Is  it  not  usual  that  foreign  ministers  apply  for  their  leave  of  absence  at  a 
period  when  there  aie  no  court  representations,  and  when  the  usual  expenses 
therefore  of  attending  at  the  court  are  for  a  time  suspended  ? — I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  foreign  courts ;  but  I  would  observe  that  the  season 
when  court  representations  are  not  going  on,  is  the  very  time  when  probably  a 
good  deal  of  expense  falls  upon  a  minister  in  entertaining  English  travellers,  who 
take  that  season  for  travelling  abroad  ;  in  the  summer,  and  also  in  the  autumn,  the 
Continent  is  swarming  with  English  travellers. 

373.  Have  you  read  the  letter  written  from  Lord  Cowley,  and  printed  amongst 
these  Papers,  dated  the  18th  of  December  I860,  in  which  he  alludes  particularly 
to  that  point  ? — Yes. 

374.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  Lord  Cowley  on  this  sub- 
ject  in  the  1st  2d  and  3d  paragraphs  in  page  63,  "The  first  point  which  I  thus 
venture  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  consideration,  is  the  hardship  to  which 
ambassadors  and  ministers  are  exposed  by  the  regulation  which  deprives  them  of 
half  their  salaries  whenever  they  may  be  absent  from  their  posts  on  leave.  Before 
I  allude  to  the  consequences  which  this  regulation  indirectly  produces  on  tho 

efficiency 
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efficiency  of  the  service,  allow  me  to  treat  it  as  a  simple  matter  of  pounds,  shil-  e.  Hammond,  E«q. 

lings,  aod  pence;  no  ambassador  or  minister,  on  going  home  on  a  short  leave,   

can  get  rid  of  his  house,  sell  his  horses,  and  break  up  his  establishment;  he  is    18  April  1861. 

obliged  to  keep  them  all,  and  he  is,  moreover,  exposed  to  the  additional  expense 

of  lodging  himself  while  on  leave,  and  of  paying  the  expenses  of  his  journey 

home  and  back  to  his  post ;  the  answer  no  doubt  is  simple ;  there  is  no  necessity 

for  his  leaving  his  post,  and  incurring  these  extra  expenses  ;  and  this,  indeed,  is 

the  reasoning  which,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  is  too  often  acted  upon,  but  it  is 

not  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  "r — I  think  I  have  already  said  that 

for  a  fortnight's  absence  I  would  make  no  deduction  at  all,  but  if  the  absence 

extended  beyond  that  time,  the  minister  should,  I  think,  be  subject  to  a  certain 

deduction. 

375.  In  the  8th  paragraph,  Lord  Cowley  thus  expresses  himself :  "  In  the  plan 
which  I  thus  advocate,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  propose  any  extra  allowance  for 
the  secretary  while  acting  as  charge  d'affaires.  This  may  at  first  sight  appear 
hard,  but  I  would  beg  to  observe,  that  he  is  not  necessarily  subjected  to  any  extra 
expense.  Nobody  expects  him  to  entertain,  and  I  hardly  doubt  that  there  are  few 
gentlemen  in  the  service  who  would  not  willingly  abandon  the  chances  which 
they  now  have  of  here  and  there  getting  an  extra  100  /.  for  the  certainty  that  when 
arrived  at  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession,  they  would  not  be  subjected  to 
the  curtailment,  which  is  the  rule  of  the  service  now."  Do  you  think  that  Lord 
Cowley  could  then  have  alluded  to  only  a  fortnight's  absence,  or  to  the  absence 
which  a  minister  occasionally  takes  of  from  three  to  four  months  from  his  post  ? — 
I  cannot  say  what  Lord  Cowley  was  alluding  to,  but  at  the  same  time,  1  do  not 
agree  with  Lord  Cowley  at  all  in  his  proposition ;  because  I  think  it  is  fair  that  a 
charge  d'affaires,  acting  as  the  head  of  a  mission,  should  receive  remuneration  for 
the  extra  duty  and  responsibility  thrown  upon  him  ;  I  certainly  have  heard  a 
Secretary  not  dissent  from  the  proposition  as  put  in  Lord  Cowley's  despatch, 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  it. 

376.  Mr.  Layard.]  Lord  Cowley,  in  one  of  those  paragraphs,  says,  "  I  venture, 
then,  to  suggest  that  once  a  year,  or  certainly  once  in  two  years,  an  ambassador 
or  minister  should  be  allowed  to  leave  his  post  for  a  fixed  period,  during  which 
his  appointments  shall  be  subject  to  no  deduction  whatever.    If  he  exceeds  that 

{>eriod,  let  him  forfeit  the  whole  of  his  salary,  except  in  casi  s  specially  permitted 
>y  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  can  then  impose  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
advisable."  How  far  do  you  agree  with  that  ? — I  do  not  think  it  expedient  that 
it  should  rest  generally  with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  determine  sucn  a  point  in 
each  individual  case.  I  think  a  definite  rule  should  be  laid  down,  general  in  its 
application.  What  I  object  to  in  the  present  system  is,  that  it  is  a  uniform  deduc- 
tion; I  think  it  ought  to  be  upon  a  graduated  scale. 
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Luna,  -1-r  die  AprUis,  1861. 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  Layard. 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Lord  Stanley. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mb.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

E.  Hammond,  E«q.     377*  Chairman.']  YOU  have  put  in  a  "  Statement  showing  the  amount  of 

  annual  salary  assigned  to  the  post  of  each  ambassador  and  minister  in  Her 

22  April  1861.  Majesty's  diplomatic  service  ;  the  amount  of  salary  per  day,  the  amount  of  half 
salary  per  day,  abated  during  absence  from  post  on  private  matters;  the 
amount  of  allowance  per  day  assigned  to  the  acting  charge-d'affaires  during  the 
absence  of  his  chief ;  the  net  amount  of  salary  less  issued  when  the  minister  » 
absent,  after  providing  for  the  allowance  to  the  charge-d'affaires.'*  By  this  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  a  considerable  saving  to  the  public  service  during  the 
absence  of  any  minister  from  his  post;  do  you  think  that,  upon  any  just  principle, 
the  public  service  ought  to  gain  by  the  absence  of  a  minister? — I  apprehend  that 
the  object  was  partly  to  prevent  ministers  staying  unnecessarily  away  from  their 
posts  ;  partly  the  consideration  that  when  they  were  at  their  posts  they  incurred 
greater  expenses  in  representation,  than  they  would  incur  when  ubsent  on  leave 
from  their  posts ;  I  apprehend  that  those  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  deduction 
was  made. 

378.  Is  it  supposed  that  the  expenses  of  representation  in  this  case  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  charge-d'affaires,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  ]>erson  acting  as  charge- 
d'affaires  ought  to  spend,  in  representation,  as  much  as  the  minister  ?—( Certainly 
not ;  and  he  does  not  receive  the  same  amount  of  emolument.  But  I  think  it  is 
right  to  give  a  man  a  reward  for  additional  labour  and  responsibility  thrown 
upon  him.  There  may  be  indeed  very  little  additional  expense,  but  he  may  have 
to  ask  a  few  people  to  dinner,  whom  the  minister,  if  he  had  been  there,  would 
have  asked.  I  imagine  that  the  allowance  to  the  charge-d'affaires  is  made  more 
in  consideration  of  the  increased  responsibility  cast  upon  him.  We  may  expect 
the  minister  to  spend  his  salary  to  a  certain  extent  for  purposes  of  representation. 

379.  It  is  stated  in  this  correspondence,  that  the  heads  of  missions  are  gene- 
rally absent  during  that  time  of  the  year,  namely,  the  summer,  when  there  is  less 
business  going  on.  Is  not  that  exactly  the  time  when  there  are  more  English 
people  travelling  on  the  Continent,  and  therefore  more  demand  upon  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  minister? — I  should  conceive  that  there  must  be  a  fair  amount  of 
entertainment  going  on  throughout  what  would  be,  in  the  Court  circle  at  the  place, 
the  dull  season. 

380.  If  that  is  so,  why  should  not  the  charge-d'affaires  have  the  same  allow- 
ance for  representation  that  the  minister  has  ? — Because  so  much  is  not  expected 
of  him;  he  may  have  a  small  house  of  his  own;  he  does  not  go  iuto  the 
ambassador's  house ;  and  his  means  of  entertainment  are  limited  ;  you  cannot 
expect  a  charge-d'affaires,  with  500  /.  a  year,  and  with  only  4 1,  a  day  in 
addition,  to  entertain,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  minister  with  4,000  I.  a  year. 

381.  Mr.  Layard.}  Do  you  think  that  one  month's  leave  of  absence  in  a  year 
could  be  given  to  the  head*  of  missions  without  deducting  from  their  pay? — I  think 
I  suggested  that  15  days  might  be  given  absolutely,  exclusive  of  the  time  occupied 
in  travelling,  which  would  be  very  nearly  a  month  without  deduction,  and  then  I 
said  that  if  he  extended  his  leave  in  Eugland,  or  out  of  the  country,  exclusive  of 
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his  journey,  above  15  days,  I  think  a  deduction  should  be  made,  for  the  whole  £.  Hammond,  E?q. 
period,  including  the  15  days,  that  he  was  absent,  not  so  large  as  it  is  now,  but  — — - — 
say  one-sixth,  and  so  have  a  graduated  scale  ;  I  would  not  put  a  man  upon  his    aa  April  18G1. 
half  salary  unless  he  staid  away  three  months  for  his  own  convenience  ;  but  we 
should  have  to  frame  a  scale. 

382.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Is  it  any  hardship  when  a  man  is  not  performing 
the  duties  of  his  office  that  his  salary  should  be  diminished  correspondingly  ? — 
I  think  that  there  should  be  a  fair  amount  of  deduction,  but  I  think  that  we  are 
rather  too  strict,  and  that  the  plea  urged  by  the  ministers,  that  they  cannot  for 
a  short  leave  of  absence  break  up  their  establishments  altogether,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  valid  ;  but  I  think  that  we  should  deduct  a  certain  part  of  the  salary  as  a 
check  upon  too  long  absences. 

383.  Although  their  establishments  are  not  altogether  broken  up,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  when  they  quit  their  posts,  their  expenses  are  very  largely  diminished  ? 
— I  should  have  thought  so,  certainly ;  that  was  my  impression,  but  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  ministers  are  at  variance  with  that  impression. 

384.  Is  it  not  the  fact  also,  that  the  charge-d'affaires  who  represents  the 
minister  during  his  absence,  does  not  live  in  the  minister's  residence,  but 
remains  in  his  own  house  ? — The  rule  with  respect  to  residence  is  this,  that  if  the 
minister  does  not  allow  the  charge'-d 'affaires  to  occupy  the  mission  house 
during  his  absence,  a  portion  of  his  allowance  for  house-rent  must  be  given  to 
the  charge-d'affaires ;  that  is  the  rule  of  the  service. 

385.  Does  this  apply  to  a  short  period  or  absence ;  say  a  fortnight  or  a  month  ? 
— I  can  hardly  say  as  to  a  fortnight ;  but  for  a  month,  I  should  think  it  would 
apply. 

386.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  when  that  rule  was  introduced  ?— 
In  1849. 

387.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  chargt>d'affaires  during  the  absence 
of  the  minister,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  charge-d'affaires  is  not  called  upon  by 
the  usages  of  diplomacy  to  receive  at  all  ? — I  should  say  that  the  charge-d'affaires 
could  hardly  help  seeing  a  few  people ;  but  we  do  not  lay  down  any  rule  that 
even  an  ambassador  should  receive.  I  should  think  that  an  ambassador  might  and 
would  receive,  according  to  his  view  of  his  duties  and  his  means  of  expenditure. 
The  charge-d'affaires,  I  should  think,  when  English  people  were  passing  through 
the  place,  would  probably  be  disposed  to  invite  them  to  a  moderate  extent  to 
dinner;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  complain  against  him  for  not  doing  so. 

388.  Are  you  aware  that  in  all  the  foreign  services  it  is  not  the  case  that  the 
charge-d'affaires  is  at  all  expected  to  receive,  except  he  be  charge-d'affaires 
during  a  very  long  absence  of  the  minister  ! — No ;  I  am  not  aware  at  all  of 
what  the  rule  in  foreign  missions  is. 

389.  Mr.  Layard.l  Would  you  make  no  distinction  in  the  deduction  made 
when  the  house  belongs  to  theGovernment,  and  when  the  house  rent  is  paid  by 
the  head  of  the  mission  ;  or  in  any  change  that  you  might  propose,  would  you 
keep  the  deduction  at  the  same  rute  in  both  cases  ? — The  minister  lias  an  allow- 
ance for  house  rent,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  what  ought  to  be  his  house  rent. 
I  do  uot  say  that  it  does  so  in  all  instances;  but  that  is  in  addition  to  his  salary. 
Where  tliere  is  a  government  house,  there  is  110  allowance  for  housa  rent. 

390.  The  Judge  Advocate.]  Is  there  any  rule  as  to  what  constitutes  absence  by 
a  minister ;  suppose  for  example,  that  he  is  absent  from  his  official  house,  and  is 
resident  in  the  country? — That  is  not  considered  leave  of  absence;  it  must  be 
absence  from  the  dominions  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited. 

391.  Lord  Stanley.]  As  long  as  he  is  in  the  State  to  whose  Government  he  is 
accredited,  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  residence  ? — Yes ;  but  supposing  he  leaves 
his  residence,  Vienna  for  instance,  on  leave  of  absence,  a  deduction  takes  place 
from  the  day  that  he  leaves  Vienna.  If  the  minister  were  living  at  Laxenburg 
or  Baden,  or  went  down  to  Gratz,  no  deduction  would  take  place,  and  he  would 
not  present  the  charge-d'affaires,  for  in  that  case  a  deduction  would  be  made ; 
the  charge-d'affaires'  allowance  commences  from  the  presentation  of  the  charge- 
d'affaires. 

392.  The  Judge  Advocate.]  Is  it  the  practice  for  a  minister  to  be  absent  during 
a  portion  of  the  year  from  the  capital,  but  within  the  territory  ? — I  cannot  ex- 
actly say ;  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  capital ;  at  Vienna,  I  think,  and  at 
Paris,  he  generally  goes  into  the  neighbourhood ;  I  do  not  think  that  he  does  so  at 
Berlin,  but  at  St.  Pctersburgh  he  does. 
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E.  Hammond,  Esq.  393.  Do  you  thiuk  that  the  rule  which  causes  a  deduction  to  be  made  during 
~~~  the  absence  of  a  minister  from  the  country  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  minister 
33  Apn  i  1.  yggjjg  m  tne  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  rather  thau  come  home  to 
England  ?— I  think  that  it  is  a  check  upon  too  long  absences  from  the  country ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  ought  to  operate  against  a  reasonable  period  of 
absence;  I  think  that  a  minister  should  occasionally  come  homo  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  he  requires  to  come,  or  that  he  ought  to  come  home  as  frequently  as  a 
secretary  or  an  attach^  ;  I  think  that  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
head  of  a  mission  should  be  ^euerally  resident  at  the  mission. 

394.  Suppose  that  a  minister,  during  the  period  of  his  absence,  comes  home 
to  England,  a  deduction  is  then  made  from  his  salary  r — Yes. 

395.  Then  suppose  that,  instead  of  coming  home  to  England,  he  goes  to  some 
place  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  but  is  practically  absent  from  the 
capital ;  do  you  think  that  that  rule  has  a  tendency  to  induce  him  to  pass  his 
period  of  absence  from  the  capital  in  the  country,  rather  than  in  England  r — I 
do  not  imagine  that  that  operates  very  much;  but  I  have  no  means  of  judging; 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  who  is  at  Brussels,  goes  to  live  near  Namur  in  the 
summer  ;  but  now-a-days,  ready  access  to  the  capital  is  in  most  cases  afforded 
by  railways. 

396.  Mr.  Hope.']  No  permission  is  required  from  the  Foreign  Office,  unless 
they  leave  the  country  altogether  ? — No ;  but  1  apprehend  that  the  minister 
would  for  the  convenience  of  communication  by  messenger,  or  by  telegraph,  let 
it  be  known  in  the  office  that  he  was  residing  at  such  and  such  a  place,  but  there 
is  no  occasion  to  ask  leave ;  the  Secretary  of  State  might  indeed  say,  I  think 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  you  had  better  remain  in  the  capital,  and  the 
minister  would  do  so. 

397.  There  are  no  fixed  periods  for  the  continuance  of  the  same  minister  at 
any  one  mission,  are  there  ? — No. 

398.  Not  even  an  understanding  upon  the  subject  ? — No  understanding  at  all ; 
Sir  John  Milbanke,  I  think,  has  bceu  at  his  mission  above  17  years;  and  Sir 
Henry  Wynne,  I  believe,  was  29  years  at  Copenhagen 

399.  But  do  you  think  that  that  is  advisable  ? — It  is  a  question  that  is  very 
frequently  debated  ;  a  man  may  acquire  great  influence  at  a  place,  if  he  is  a 
person  calculated  to  acquire  it,  by  long  residence.  Some  foreign  Ministers  have 
resided  in  this  country  a  long  while ;  Baron  Brunnow  has  been  here,  I  believe, 
altogether  about  17  years ;  the  Hanoverian  minister  about  20 ;  M.  Van  de 
Weyer  has  been  here  since  1831 ;  I  believe  the  Bavarian  Minister  has  been  here 
nearly  as  long ;  M.  Musurus  has  been  here  a  long  while ;  the  Chevalier  Bunsen 
was  here  between  1 2  and  1 3  years. 

400.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Is  it  not  considered  an  advantage  to  a  Secretary  of 
Legation  to  be  placed  temporarily  in  the  position  of  a  char^-d'aflaires,  quite 
irrespectively  of  the  allowance  1 — Unquestionably ;  a  man  would  rather  be  the 
head  of  a  mission  than  be  a  subordinate  member  of  it;  it  affords  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself. 

401.  Quite  irrespective  of  the  salary  and  the  allowance  ?— Yes  ;  but  still  the 
Government  think  it  right  that  a  man  should  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
responsibility. 

402.  Chairman."]  Do  you  wish  to  put  in  any  additional  statement  with  regard 
to  the  attaches  r — It  seemed  to  me  the  last  time  that  I  was  here  that  an  impres- 
sion rather  prevailed  that  the  unpaid  attaches  were  hardly  dealt  with  in  uot 
having  been  apprised,  before  they  took  their  attach&hip,  that  they  would  be 
unpaid  for  a  long  while,  and  have" to  expend  a  certain  amount  of  money  duriug 
the  time.  My  answer  was,  that  I  was  not  aware  of  what  passed  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  person  who  applied  for  an  attacheship.  That  was  the 
only  answer  that  1  could  then  give,  but  1  thought  the  Committee  would  like  me 
to  make  some  inquiries  upon  the  subject,  and  since  I  was  last  before  the  Com- 
mittee I  have  done  so.  I  have  made  inquiries  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by 
the  gentlemen  in  the  office  I  am  informed  that  it  is  a  thing  perfectly  noto- 
rious, and  that  every  person  who  has  applied  for  an  attacheship  must  have  known 
that  he  would  be  unpaid  for  a  long  time,  and  of  course  that  he  must  live  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  therefore  no  person  could  De  ignorant  that,  upon  going 
to  a  large  foreign  capital,  his  expenses  must  be  greater  or  less  as  the  case  might 
be.  I  have  asked  the  same  questions  abroad,  a-,  far  as  1  could  do  so,  and  from  two 
of  our  large  missions,  the  answer  I  have  received  has  been,  that  the  attaches 
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did  not  require  to  be  told;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  notoriety  to  all  of  them  that  E.  Hautmoml,^. 

they  were  to  be  unpaid,  aud  that  they  would  have  to  live  upon  their  own  resources,   . 

perhaps  for  five  years.  I  may  mention  also  that  with  respect  to  their  expenses  1  22  Ap"1  >86». 
put  the  limit  down  at  between  400/.  and  600/.  On  that  point  I  have  also  been 
making  inquiries,  and  1  find  that  although,  in  some  of  the  minor  courts,  a 
man  might  perhaps  live  on  300/.  a  year,  in  the  principal  courts  he  could  not  live 
respectably  under  the  sums  I  have  stated,  between  400/.  and  000 /.  a  year,  and  in 
some  instances  more;  I  mean  not  living  extravagantly,  but  in  away  that  might 
Ik:  fairly  expected  from  a  person  in  the  position  of  an  attache,  economically,  not 
extravagantly.  There  is  another  point  that  I  want  to  allude  to,  which  is  this: 
there  seemed  to  be  an  impression  I  thought  that  perhaps  ministers  did  not  act 
fairly  by  their  attached,  in  not  giving  them  opportunities,  by  introductions,  of  going 
into  society.  Now,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  from  inquiries  made  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  fault  of  that,  if  it  does  take  place,  does  not  rest  with  the  minister,  but 
it  rather  rests  with  the  disposition  of  the  young  men  themselves ;  for  it  is  a 
notorious  thing,  I  am  told,  as  regards  the  attaches  generally,  that  they  do  not  like 
going  into  society.  I  did  not  advert  to  that  the  other  day,  as  I  was  rather  taken 
by  surprise ;  but  I  now  remember,  that,  in  one  of  our  circulars,  issued  hy  Lord 
Clarendon,  attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  attaches 
to  go  into  society.  One  of  our  ministers  complained  that  his  attaches  did  not  go 
out  into  society,  and  that  they  were  not  so  useful  a»  they  ought  to  be  in  conse- 
quence ;  and,  therefore,  Circular  No.  6,  in  page  4,  was  published. 

403.  Mr.  Giant  Duff  J]  Is  not  that  rather  some  evidence  that  you  have  not 
now  got  men  who  take  a  special  interest  in  their  duties? — I  am  afraid  it  is;  as 
regards,  however,  only  their  social  duties ;  the  English  attaches  like  rather  to  live 
among  themselves,  and  in  a  certain  society  which  they  prefer,  which  is  more 
pleasant  to  them,  and  they  would  rather  not  go  into  the  high  society  of  the  place. 

404.  Is  not  the  best  society  in  Paris  at  this  moment  highly  intellectual  society, 
and  the  best  in  point  of  rank? — lam  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  French 
society  to  be  able  to  say. 

405.  Mr.  Hankey.}  Do  you  think  that  the  existing  unpaid  attaches  would 
be  fairly  treated  with  reference  to  their  original  appointments,  if  they  were  not 
placed  on  the  list  of  paid  attaches  for  eight  or  nine  years  after  their  first  appoint- 
ments?— Every  person  going  into  a  profession  takes  the  chances  of  it,  and  he  must 
take  his  promotion  as  it  comes;  you  cannot  kill  off  men  to  make  their  juuiors  paid 
attaches. 

406.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  practice  in  our  Foreign  Office  in  the  case  of  the 
extinction  of  a  mission,  such  as  lately  occurred  in  Italy,  as  to  the  personnel?'— A3 
regards  the  personnel,  unfortunately,  they  are  en  disponibilitt,  without  pay. 

407.  Has  there  ever  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  any  regu- 
lation, such  as  that  which  exists,  I  believe,  in  most  foreign  couutries ;  that  of 
having  a  half-paid  diplomatic  establishment  ? — No,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
unless  a  man  has  served  his  time  for  a  pension  ;  if  he  is  placed  in  the  situation,  of 
which  I  gave  an  instance  the  other  day  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Elliot,  he  can  receive 
nothing  unless  employment  can  be  found  for  him. 

408.  Would  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  use  any  portion  of 
the  diplomatic  fund  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  allowance? — I  should  think 
that  it  might  be  used;  but  the  practice  would  require  to  be  hedged  round  with 
very  great  precautions  and  very  strict  limitation*,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses,  and 
to  prevent  irregular  pensions  being  constituted  ;  any  such  allowance  must  be  for 
a  very  limited  period,  and  under  very  strict  rules,  which,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
might  be  attended  with  disadvantage  to  the  minister.  The  case  supposed  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  I  think  that  since  I  have  been  in  the  office  there  have  not  been 
above  two  or  three  such  cases  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  missions.  When 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  came  from  Russia  he  had  served  his  time  and  went  upon 
his  pension;  the  Secretary  of  Legation  was,  1  think,  provided  for  by  a  new 
appointment. 

409.  Chairman.]  Would  there  be  any  difficulty,  the  cases  being  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional, in  laying  down  a  rule  which  would  enable  the  Foreign  Minister,  in  some 
degree,  to  mitigite  the  hardness  of  such  a  position: — I  see  no  difficulty  ;  but  I 
should  clog  it  with  a  condition  which,  perhaps,  would  render  it  very  unpalatable ; 
for  the  condition  should  be,  that  such  a  minister  should  take  the  first  mission 
which  became  vacant,  whatever  that  mission  might  be,  and  in  the  lottery  of  rais- 
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E.  Hammond,  Etq.  sionj  it  might  not  turn  out  to  be  a  prize ;  I  think  that  the  public  would  have  a 
-  right  to  require  a  condition  of  that  kind. 

i«  April  1861.  410.  Does  the  Foreign  Minister  at  the  present  time  generally  require  that  a 
diplomatic  servant  should  go  to  the  place  to  which  he  may  be  appointed  : — I  do 
not  think  that  we  require  that  absolutely.  If  a  man,  as  mutters  now  stand,  should 
prefer  to  remain  out  of  his  profession  until  a  more  suitable  opportunity  arose,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  press  him  ;  if  he  were  upon  his  pen- 
sion, and  refused  to  go,  then  he  would  incur  the  forfeiture  of  his  pension  ;  but  I 
do  not  think,  generally  speaking,  that  any  Secretary  of  State  would  press  a  man 
to  go  very  much  against  his  will ;  and  the  onlv  reason  why  I  say  that 'I  would 
have  a  man  compelled  to  go,  is  in  order  to  avoid  defeating  tiie  intentions  of  the 
Legislature  by  creating  a  new  class  of  pensions. 

41 1.  Did  you  not  say  that  these  cases  are  so  rare  and  exceptional,  I  mean 
ca^es  of  the  political  extinction  of  a  mission,  that  there  would  be  very  little  evil 
to  provide  ugainst ' — Yes  ;  but  it  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  open  a  door 
of  that  kind.  It  you  admitted  such  a  plea  you  would  shortly  have  the  plea  of  ill 
health,  and  it  would  be  urged  that  it  would  be  hard  that  a  man  should  be  thrown  on 
his  own  resources  in  consequence  of  a  calamity  which  he  could  not  guard  against, 
and  which  might  be  alleged  to  have  originated  from  his  professional  services. 

412.  Does  not  this  place  the  diplomatic  service  at  a  disadvantage  to  which 
no  other  portion  of  the  public  service  is  subjected,  by  the  necessary  extinction 
of  his  office  without  any  compeasation  being  given  to  him  r — That  certainly  is  so ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  diplomatic  service  carries  with  it  special  advantages 
which  other  services  do  not  enjoy ;  but  I  think  that  the  evil  to  which  you  allude 
might  be  more  effectually  remedied,  and  without  opening  a  door  to  dangerous 
abuses,  by  adopting  some  such  suggestion  as  I  have  made  to  the  Committee, 
namely,  that  the  first  and  second  attaches  should  have  commissions  under  the 
Sign  Manual  as  second  and  third  secretaries,  which  I  think  would  give  them, 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  a  right  to  date  their  peusious  from  the  issue  of  such 
commissions.  If  that  had  been  the  case,  Mr.  Elliot,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
before  referred,  w  ould  now  have  been  upon  his  pension.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  have  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Stuart ;  but  it  is  much  more  easy  to  find  a 
place  for  a  secretary  than  for  a  minister. 

413.  Mr.  Haiikey.]  Do  you  not  consider  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  if  a 
Secretary  of  Legation  were  removed  from  his  post  on  account  of  the  cession  of 
his  mission,  his  salary  being  thereby  suspended,  so  that  he  would  be  deprived 
without  any  fault  of  his  own  of  any  power  to  gain  a  pension,  while  other  secre- 
taries, junior  to  him  in  the  service,  would  be  acquiring  their  right  to  pensions  ? 
— My  answer  to  that  question  is,  that  because  he  is  out  of  employment  he  is  not 
necessarily  forfeiting  his  time.  A  man  must  be  15  years  from  the  date  of  his 
commission,  but  he  need  only  serve  10 ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  a  Secretary 
•  Legation  would  be  out  of  employment  for  five  years,  except  by  his  own  good 
will.  As  far  as  I  understand  you,  the  effect  of  your  proposition  would  be,  that  in 
order  that  a  Secretary  of  Legation,  whose  mission  has  been  abolished,  may  be  kept 
in  employment,  some  other  secretary,  who  may  be  doing  his  duty  very  faithfully, 
is  to  be  turned  out  of  his  post.  I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  upou  the  other 
secretary  if  you  did  that ;  very  unjust  indeed. 

414.  If  two  Secretaries  of1  Legation  have  each  served  15  years,  and  oue  of 
them  is  deprived  of  his  post  by  the  cession  of  his  mission,  would  it  not  be  a 
very  hard  thing  at  the  end  of  years  if  the  one  who  remained  in  his  post  obtained 
his  pension,  while  the  other  becoming  ill  and  requiring  his  pension,  or  from  any 
cause;  wanting  assistance,  was  entirely  deprived  of  all  power  to  get  a  pension  by 
having  lost  his  post?  —  It  is  a  hardship  which  admits  of  no  remedy  that 
1  can  see ;  there  is  no  wish  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  keep  a  man  from  earning 
his  pension,  or  to  keep  him  out  of  employment ;  but  there  may  be  no  possibility 
of  av  oiding  it,  for,  if  you  abolish  a  mission,  you  may  be  unable  to  provide  for  a 
man  immediately. 

415.  Mr.  Laijard.]  Do  you  propose  to  make  the  operation  of  the  commission 
retrospective  ? — If  it  could  be  made  retrospective,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  made 
so  :  but  whether  it  could  be  so  made,  I  cannot  say;  I  think,  if  possible,  it  should 
be  so  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  served  for  a  long  time. 

41(5.  Mr.  Hope.]  The  rule  as  to  being  "e/i  disponibilite "  applies  to  all  the 
foreign  services,  docs  it  not  '!— I  believe  it  does. 

417.  Chairman.]  I  believe  that  lately  Lord  Wodehouse  addressed  a  memo- 
randum 
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randum  to  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  asking  their  opinions  as  to  an  E.  Hammond,  Ksq. 

interchange  of  duties  with  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  — Yes,  it  was  

a  joint  memorandum  by  Lord  Woodhouse  and  my.self.  at  April  1861. 

418.  "Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  hand  in  to  the  Committee  the  memo- 
randum, and  the  answers  received  ? — Yes.    (The  name  king  handed  in.)  y^g  .  j,-^ 

419.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  inferences  that 
you  would  draw  from  those  opinions,  or  any  recommendation  that  you  desire  to 
make  respecting  them  } — The  chief  inference  that  I  would  draw  from  them  is, 
that  the  clerks  would  wish  that  there  should  be  a  greater  extension  of  the  prac- 
tice which  prevails  now,  of  allowing  them  to  go  for  a  time  to  serve  iu  a  foreign 
mission,  and  then  come  back  to  the  office  ;  and  with  the  view  to  facilitate  their 
doing  so,  that  the  principle  should  be  extended  by  allowing  their  places  in  the 
office,  during  their  absence,  to  be  supplied  by  attaches  from  abroad.  I  observe 
that  the  whole  of  the  opinions  of  the  clerks  are  based  upon  its  being  a  voluntary 
arrangement,  and  they,  therefore,  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
a  compulsory  arrangement.  It  was  a  mistake,  on  the  part  of  the  questioners  in 
not  putting  that  also  before  them.  But,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  so  far  as 
regards  the  clerks  going  abroad,  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  that  practice 
should  be  carried  out,  and  perhaps  rather  extended. 

.  420.  Will  you  state,  first  of  all,  how  you  think  such  an  interchange  would  affect 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  imagine  that  Foreign  Office 
clerks  going  into  chanceries  abroad  would  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  there. 
They  would  carry  with  them  habits  of  business  and  attention  to  their  duties, 
which  they  acquire  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  they  would  give  good  instruction 
to  the  attaches  of  the  mission.  So  far  as  that  goes,  they  would  be  very  useful. 
I  believe  that  in  a  chancery,  they  are  always  very  glad  to  have  clerks  from  the 
Foreign  Office.  I  may  say,  that  when  the  establishment  of  the  Foreign  Office 
was  re-cast  in  1864,  it  was  re-cast  with  the  view  that  there  might  be  always  two 
clerks  abroad. 

421.  Mr.  Hope.]  Out  of  how  many  ? — Out  of  42;  but  I  do  not  say  that  we  have 
always  been  able  to  carry  ihat  plan  out ;  sometimes  we  have  had  clerks  employed 
in  the  Private  Secretary's  department,  and  sometimes  we  have  had  great  sickness 
m  the  office,  and  cleiks  have  been  obliged  10  stay  away ;  and  sometimes  we 
have  had  great  pressure  of  business,  which  made  it  inconvenient  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  our  clerks  ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  two  clerks 
abroad,  irrespective  of  any  question  of  interchange  with  attaches.  As  to  the 
general  duties  of  an  attache,  I  consider  that  the  chancery  work  is  on  the  whole 
the  least  important ;  but  to  bea  really  good  attache,  a  young  man  should  possess  the 
habit  of  paying  attention  to  things  which  are  going  on  in  society,  and  reporting 
what  he  has  observed  to  the  ambassador;  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  general 
training  of  our  clerks  is  of  that  character  which  would  make  them  very  good 
attaches,  hut  that  depends  very  much  upon  t:.e  men;  1  should  say  that  the 
education  of  a  clerk  iu  a  Government  office  is  uot  the  best  for  an  attache ; 
there  he  has  his  resources  all  within  his  reach,  and  he  has  only  to  have  recourse 
to  them;  but  an  attache  has  to  depend  a  good  deal  upon  his  own  leadiness,  and 
to  cultivate  habits  of  observation  and  attention  as  to  what  may  be  going  on, 
which  are  not  qualifications  ordinarily  required  of  a  clerk  in  a  Government 
office  ;  1  think  that  that  is  about  the  distinction  1  would  draw. 

422.  Chairman.]  Are  the  Committee  to  infer  from  that  that  you  would  recom- 
mend that  those  clerks  who  became  attaches  should  be  on  a  separate  footing  in 
amission  from  that  of  the  other  attaches  ?— No,  I  should  not  wish  that;  they 
could  not  be  on  a  separate  footing,  because  from  the  practice  which  has  been 
lately  introduced  since  the  examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
began,  and  even  before  that,  of  making  all  attaches  pass  through  a  certain  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  office,  they  are  all  very  well  acquainted  with  the  men  in  the 
office,  and  there  is  a  certain  brotherhood  among  them,  therefore  you  could  draw 
no  social  distinction  between  them ;  the  ouly  distinction  might  be  this,  that  the 
great  expeiience  in  office  work  which  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  would  take  out  with 
him  would  give  him  a  certain  amount  of  lead,  and  the  minister  would  be  very 
likely  to  depend  more  upon  him  ;  but  although  1  think  it  is  is  a  very  good  thing 
for  the  clerks  to  go  abroad,  I  think  that  a  limit  should  be  assigned  as  to  the 
number  to  be  abroad  at  one  time,  and  that  they  should  go  to  improve  themselves, 
and,  as  it  were,  for  education  for  the  purposes  of  the  office,  rather  than  for  their 
own  amusement. 

0.47.  f  2  423.  Would 
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S.  JIammond,Esq.     423.  Would  not  anythiug  like  a  considerable  enlargement  of  this  syslem 

  necessarily  require  that  the  attached  should  be  paid,  as  you  would  have  foreign 

tas  April  1861.  Office  clerks  in  a  chancery  who  were  paid,  working  by  the  side  of  unpaid 
attaches  r — No,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  so ;  it  would  be  a  temporary 
arrangement  that  would  be  perfectly  understood  ;  it  exists  at  present,  and  I  never 
hoard  an  exception  taken  against  it.  As  to  attaches,  they  can  live  perhaps  in 
London  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  abroad. 

424.  You  do  not  intend,  I  suppose,  that  when  these  clerks  go  into  foreign 
missions,  their  salaries  should  cease? — Certainly  not ;  and  not  only  is  that  not 
the  case  now  ,  but  we  always  give  them  a  moderate  gratuity,  iu  order  to  enable 
them  to  fit  themselves  out. 

425.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  clerks  from  the  Foreign  Office  are  acting  abroad 
as  integral  parts  of  a  Mission? — They  are  attached  as  regularly  to  a  mission  as 
any  other  attache* ;  there  is  the  same  letter  of  attachment,  or  substantially  the 
same,  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  any  other  attached 

426.  If  that  system  became  more  general,  would  it  not  be  practicable  to  have 
a  portion  of  the  attaches  paid,  instead  of  having  thern  in  this  way  working  by  the 
side  of  those  who  were  unpaid? — The  Foreign  Office  clerks  in  that  case  would 
be  practically  paid  attaches. 

427.  I  understand  that,  with  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service,  you  see  no 
advantage  in  an  extension  of  this  principle;  but  how  would  an  extension  of  it 
to  any  considerable  extent  affect  the  working  in  the  Foreign  Office  itself? — 
I  think  it  would  be  extremely  useful  in  the  Foreign  Office  ;  a  clerk  who  has  been 
abroad  is  always  a  more  useful  person  in  the  office;  he  learns  the  habits  of  a 
mission,  and  the  working  of  foreign  diplomacy ;  and  he  becomes  therefore 
a  much  better  clerk ;  and  all  those  who  have  been  abroad  say,  1  believe,  that 
they  have  derived  very  great  benefit  from  it.  I  have  been  abroad  twice  in  the 
course  of  my  career,  and  I  certainly  feel  the  advantage  of  it  every  day. 

428.  In  one  of  these  memoranda  I  find  this  passage  :  "  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  service  abroad  to  have  a  good  working  clerk  substi- 
tuted for  an  indifferent  attache* ;  hut  the  chances  are  that  iu  the  same  proportion 
as  the  service  abroad  would  be  benefited,  the  service  at  home  would  suffer."  Do 
you  thiuk  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  such  a  consequence  as  that  following  ? 
— It  would  not  be  a  necessary  consequence ;  but  there  would  be  great  reason  for 
making  preliminary  inquiries ;  of  course  we  should  not  let  a  clerk  interchange 
with  an  attache"  without  inquiry,  nor  run  the  risk  of  exchanging  a  good  clerk 
for  an  attach^  whose  merits  were  yet  to  be  ascertained.  If  the  attache',  taking 
up  for  a  time  a  junior  situation  in  the  Foreign  Office,  was  a  good  one,  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  the  business  of  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office  just  as  well  as  the  clerk  whom  he  replaced  ;  but  1  imagine  that  .the 
observation  was  directed  against  the  notion  that  we  mig!it  bring  in  attaches, 
on  exchange,  to  occupy  the  senior  positions  in  the  office,  that  is  to  say,  the 
post  of  senior  clerk  or  assistant  clerk,  or  first-class  junior,  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly deprecate  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  element  into  those  classes  in  the 
office;  because  we  depend  a  great  deal  as  regards  clerks  in  those  classes  upon  the 
practical  knowledge  which  they  have  ucquired  by  a  long  series  of  years'  service  in 
the  office.  It  frequently  happens,  in  fact  for  four  months  in  the  year  it  always 
happens,  that  a  first-cluss  junior  in  the  office  acts  as  an  assistant,  and  may,  in  the 
case  of  the  sudden  illness  of  tiie  clerk  senior  to  him,  have  to  net  as  the  senior,  and  we 
should  be  very  much  embarrassed  if  we  had  to  depend  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  a  department  upon  a  man  who  had  not  been  regularly  brought  up  in 
the  office.  If  exchanges  are  to  be  made,  even  temporary  ones,  I  should  be  very 
much  disposed  to  restrict  them  to  the  second  and  third-class  juniors ;  in  fact,  if 
a  first-class  junior  or  assistant  were  to  go  abroad,  1  would  rather  go  on  with  a 
junior  clerk  in  the  office  in  his  place,  than  have  a  man  come  in  who  was  per- 
fectly new  to  the  business  of  the  department.  We  must  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  traditional  knowledge.  In  every  division  of  the  office  cases  recur,  for  the 
disposal  of  which  traditionary  knowledge  is  of  jireat  use  ;  and  when  such  a  case 
arises,  a  man  who  has  heen  brought  up  in  the  office,  even  although  he  may  not  be 
able  to  tell  you  immediately  what  the  state  of  the  case  is,  will  be  able  very 
quickly  to  lay  his  hand  upon  it ;  whereas  a  person  not  having  that  advantage 
and  e.xpt-rience  would  have  to  take  the  case  from  the  beginning,  thereby  causing 
delay,  and  he  would  be  placed  in  an  awkward  position. 

429.  Is  not  that  inconvenience  already  incurred  to  a  great  extent  by  the  continual 

introduction 
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introduction  into  the  Foreign  Office  of  political  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  some  of  E. 
whom  are  generally  entirely  new  to  the  business,  and  who,  therefore,  have  only  to 
depend  upon  their  talents  and  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  ? — Yes ;  and  it  is  a«  April  1861. 
on  that  very  account  that  any  change  of  the  kind  would  be  fatal  in  the  case  of  a 
political  Under  Secretary  coming  in  who  was  not  conversant  with  the  business 
of  the  office.  As  matters  stand,  the  senior  clerks  of  the  office  are  or  ought  to 
be  fully  competent  to  discharge  the  business,  and  to  tell  the  Under  Secretaries 
what  is  required  to  be  done.  I  have  known  the  office  to  bo  from  accidental 
circumstances  without  the  assistance  of  both  Under  Secretaries  for  some  time,  but 
yet  no  difficulty  was  felt;  for  the  senior  clerks  were  fully  competent  to  do  the 
business  from  having  served  long  in  the  office ;  but  if  in  that  case  the  senior 
clerks  bad  not  been  brought  up  in  the  office,  the  Secretary  of  State,  deprived  of  his 
Under  Secretaries,  would  have  been  very  much  embarrassed. 

430.  Would  there  not  always  be  in  the  office  a  sufficiently  strong  permanent 
element  to  allow  of  the  occasional  introduction  of  diplomatic  persons  even  into 
the  higher  positions  in  the  office  without  any  diminution  of  its  efficiency  or  dis- 
cipline, or  in  the  routine  ? — I  should  extremely  object  to  that.  I  think'that  the 
person  who  is  responsible  for  managing  the  business  of  a  division  should  himself 
carry  it  on,  and  not  depend  upon  a  junior  to  tell  him  how  to  carry  it  on.  I  think 
it  would  entirely  impair  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  office  if  a  person  brought 
into  the  office,  however  able,  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  junior  to  ask  him,  "  How 
am  I  to  do  this  ?  What  is  this  ?"  and  in  fact  to  rely  upon  him,  and  look  up  to 
the  junior,  instead  of  the  junior  looking  up  to  him. 

431.  Is  there  not  in  many  foreign  chanceries  a  continual  change  going  on 
between  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Foreign  Office  service  by  which  it  is 
implied  that  the  members  of  oue  department  are  capable  of  acting  efficiently  as 
members  of  the  other? — I  see  in  the  reports  that  it  is  so  ;  but  without  exactly 
knowing  how  a  foreign  office  abroad  is  worked,  one  can  hurdly  compare  the  two 
systems ;  every  country  works  on  its  own  system ;  the  foreign  offices  abroad  have 
officers  called  "  Hedacteurs,"  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  draw  up  despatches. 
In  the  Foreign  Office  here,  the  senior  clerk  not  only  draws  up  despatches,  but  he 
is  conversant  with  and  carries  on  the  whole  business  of  his  division.  I  have  always 
been  rather  perplexed  to  understand  how  they  got  on  in  the  foreign  chanceries  with 
redacteurs  who  were  not  conversant  with  the  general  working  of  the  office ;  but 
at  the  same  time  every  country  carries  on  its  business  in  its  own  way.  I  believe 
that  no  office  even  in  this  country  carries  on  its  business  as  we  do  in  the 
Foreign  Office;  the  system  pursued  in  the  India  Office  and  in  the  Colonial 
Office  is  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Foreign 
Office  has  gradually  established  a  particular  system  for  carrying  on  the  business, 
which  I  dare  say,  if  it  were  examined  into  technically,  would  be  pronounced  to 
be  a  very  bad  system  ;  but  we,  knowing  the  working  of  it,  consider  it  to  be  the 
best  system. 

432.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  you  think  that  the  frequent 
introduction  of  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  into  the  Foreign 
Office  would  not  impair  its  efficiency,  but  that  you  would  regret  to  see  any  such 
system  extended  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  office  ? — Yes.  I  have  no  positive 
objection  to  the  attaches  entering  into  the  junior  classes  of  the  office.  I  do  not 
feel  at  all  sure  how  it  would  work,  or  how  it  would  affect  the  general  discipline 
of  the  office,  neither  do  I  feel  sure  how  it  would  affect  the  men  themselves. 
My  impression  is,  that  attaches  although  brought  up  even  in  the  hardest  worked 
chanceries,  would  not  stand  well  the  daily  routine  and  drudgery  of  a  public 
office  in  this  country ;  for  although  any  man  of  good  spirit  and  good  intentions 
will  dispatch  the  work  that  is  set  before  him,  the  most  irksome  part  of  the 
position  of  a  clerk  in  a  public  office  is,  that  he  may  have  to  remain  in  attendance 
though  doing  nothing,  and  this  from  the  nature  of  the  business  must  very  often 
be  the  case  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

433.  Would  you  object  to  a  system  by  which  every  person  entering  the  diplo- 
matic service  should  be  for  a  time  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office ; 
that  then  he  should  go  abroad,  and  should,  after  remaining  abroad  a  certain 
period  of  time,  afterwards  return  to  the  office,  and  then  either  become  a  clerk  in 
the  office,  or  resume  a  diplomatic  position  as  might  best  suit  his  capacity,  or  the 
convenience  of  the  public  service  ? — The  first  part  of  that  is  already  provided  for 
by  the  rule  which  requires  that  attaches  should  work  for  three  months  in  the 
office,  and  I  thiuk  that  is  sufficient  at  starting.    I  should  be  sorry  to  lay  down 
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J£./7.j>/.»irW,Esq.  any  further  rule  on  the  subject,  because,  before  we  brought  au  attache  from 

.  _       abroad  to  act  as  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  we  would  like  to  have  the 

22  April  18C1.  assurance,  as  he  would  hav?  been  for  sometime  separated  from  us,  that  h<*  would 
turn  out  a  good  clerk.  1  think  it  would  be  hardly  prudent  for  the  Foreign 
Office  to  sacrifice  a  good  clerk  for  an  uncertain  attache.  One  can  hardly  tell 
how  a  system  of  that  kind  would  work  ;  the  experiment  has  never  been  tried, 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sav  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  should  have  opportunities  of  going  abroad  in  the  diplomatic  line, 
to  work  in  special  missions,  or,  at  all  events,  in  important  missions.  I  say  im- 
portant missions,  because  1  do  not  think  that  they  should  go  abroad  to  places  like 
Dresden,  where  there  is  nothing  to  do,  for  that  I  do  not  think  would  eventually  be 
a  benefit  to  the  office ;  I  should  have  no  objection  to  see  attaches,  if  they  liked  to 
do  it,  voluntarily  come  into  the  office  ;  at  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  since  I 
have  been  iu  the  office  I  only  remember  one  offer  being  made  to  me  on  the 
part  of  an  attache ;  but  it  was  made  under  circumstances  which  did  not  dispose 
me  to  accept  it.  I  have  been  told  that  certain  attaches  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  come  iu  and  work  for  a  time  in  the  office,  and  I  should  always  have 
been  very  happy  that  they  should  have  come  in.  Upon  the  whole  i  would 
prefer  that  the  clerks  should  go  abroad,  not  as  a  matter  of  exchange,  for  I  think 
any  such  system  might  lead  to  attempts  to  make  exchanges  without  reference 
to  the  advantage  of  the  office,  and  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the 
clerks  generally,  and  to  cause  heartburnings,  and  so  impair  the  comfort  of  the 
office.  The  office,  I  believe,  is  a  very  harmonious  one,  and  always  has  been 
so;  the  men  look  upon  each  other  more  like  brothers;  they  are  always  ready 
to  assist,  and  do  everything  for  each  other,  and  1  should,  be  very  sorry  iudeed  to 
see  anything  introduced  that  had  a  tendency  to  impair  that  good  understanding 
which  is  the  main  stay  of  the  office- 

434.  Would  there  be  any  risk,  if  more  frequent  interchanges  took  place,  of 
impairing  that  very  high  position  which  the  office  now  holds  as  to  public  conr 
fidence  and  secrecy  in  most  important  matters? — No;  upon  that  point  I  believe 
that  every  attache"  who  came  in  would  feel  himself  equally  bound  by  honour,  as 
every  clerk  does.  We  make  no  distinction,  and  a  junior  clerk,  once  appointed 
to  the  office,  is  taken  into  as  full  confidence  in  regard  to  the  business  of  the  office 
as  his  seniors.  The  honour  of  every  man  is  implicitly  relied  upon  ;  we  never 
think  it  necessary  to  keep  matters  from  the  junior  clerks ;  as  a  general  rule, 
everyone  is  treated  with  implicit  confidence;  and  I  have  never  known  that 
confidence  abused  since  I  have  been  in  the  office. 

435.  Lord  Stanley.']  Your  objection,  if  I  rightly  understand  it,  to  admitti  ng 
attaches  to  serve  as  clerks  in  the  office  is,  that,  if  they  remain  there,  you  would 
have  men  holding  responsible  situations  in  your  office  who  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  traditions  or  with  the  routine  of  it,  and  who  had  not  had  that  expe- 
rience which  might  be  required  ? — Yes;  I  mean  for  the  higher  classes  of  the 
office.  If  there  was  a  system  of  permanent  exchanges  to  take  place  among  the 
second-class  junior  clerks  and  attaches,  an  attache  rising  up  from  the  positiou  of 
a  second-ch»Mi  junior  clerk,  who  is  little  more  than  a  copying  clerk,  would,  ia 
his  career  in  the  office,  acquire  that  knowledge  that  I  think  it  is  essential  for 
the  higher  class  clerks  to  po-sess. 

436.  Chairman.)  1  find  in  a  memorandum  this  remark  :  "  The  work  per- 
formed  by  the  junior  clerks  and  attaches  is  nearly  identical  in  its  nature  and 
forms,  so  that  an  industrious  attache  would,  at  any  moment,  become  a  useful 
clerk  ;  and  any  clerk  who*e  manners  and  education  would  secure  htm  a  proper 
position  in  the  society  ol  the  capital  at  which  he  had  to  reside  might,  at  any 
moment,  take  bis  place  as  an  attache  do  you  think  that  that  is  so  true  as  to 
authorise  you  to  trust  to  these  voluntary  arrangements  being  made  between  the 
clerks  and  the  attaches? — Voluntary  arrangements  could  not  be  made;  they 
must  always  eventually  be  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Of  course  an  attache  iu  a  chancery  would  be  perfectly  competent  to  do  the  work 
in  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  second-class  juniors,  which  generally  extends  very 
little  beyoud  copying  and  entering.  I  am  only  speaking  about  the  higher 
grades  in  the  office.  As  to  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  going  abroad,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  every  chancery  would  be  a  great  gainer. 

4  57.  But  you  would  demur  to  extending  that  privilege  beyond  the  second  class 
juniors  .'—Certainly  ;  I  think  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  office,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  it  would  work. 

43S.  Lord 
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438.  Lord  Harry  Vane.']  You  do  not  sec  any  public  advantage  that  would  be  E.Hnmm* ■.■*./,  F.«|. 
derived  from  it  ? — No. 

439.  Lord  Stanley. ]  Th;it  is  to  say,  wherever  the  service  which  a  man  under-     **  April  it>0i. 
takes  is,  whether  it  be  service  abroad  or  service  in  the  Foreign  Office,  \ou  would 

wish  him  to  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  work  uis  way  up  to  the  top  ?— I  think  that 
that  is  very  desirable,  as  well  in  the  diplomatic  service  as  in  every  other  service. 
I  dn  not  think  that  any  clerk  in  a  public  office  can  really  be  efficient  unless 
he  has  worked  through  the  office  regularly. 

440.  The  Judge  Advocate.]  Would  not  a  man  be  better  from  having  served  a 
certain  period  of  his  life  abroad  ? — Yes  ;  if  it  were  only  a  temporary  interruption 
for  a  year  or  two,  he  would  be  much  better,  certainly. 

441 .  But  would  not  one  of  your  clerks  be  improved,  supposing  that  he  were  to 
reside  for  two  years  in  an  ambassador's  office,  say  in  Paris? — Unquestionably; 
he  would  be  very  useful  hereafter,  in  consequence  of  that,  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
ns  lie  would  combine  a  knowledge  of  office  business  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
chancery  business. 

442.  Chairman.]  If,  after  having  been  there  for  those  two  years,  he  preferred 
to  go  on  in  a  diplomatic  career,  instead  of  returning  to  the  office,  would  there  I  e, 
in  your  opinion,  any  objection  to  that  ? — It  would  hare  a  tendency,  I  think,  to 
produce  groat  confusion  and  disorder  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  It  has  occa- 
sionally happened  that  a  clerk  in  the  office  has  been  sent  abroad  who  has  been 
made  a  paid  attach 6  abroad  ;  but  I  think  that  that  has  been  looked  upon  with 
disfavour  by  the  general  service  abroad.  I  know  one  particular  case,  of  a 
valuable  clerk,  whose  health  was  such  as  not  to  enable  him  to  remain  in  the 
office,  but  the  propriety  of  whose  nomination  to  an  attacheship  was  on  that 
ground  thought  questionable,  though  he  has  since  been  named. 

443.  Could  not  that  be  set  right  by  an  arraugemeut  under  which  an  attache 
who  showed  very  great  ability  as  a  clerk  in  this  country,  and  who  was  thought 
to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  office,  might,  with  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Foreign  Minister,  remain  in  the  office  instead  of  going  abroad  again? — The 
opinions  of  the  clerks,  I  think,  tend  to  show  that  that  would  not  be  viewed  with 
disfavour,  if  the  arrangement  was  a  voluntary  exchange.  I  doubt  whether,  in 
practice,  that  opinion  would  turn  out  to  be  well  founded  ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  office  itself,  I  will  return  to  what  I  said  before,  which  was,  that  if  that  practice 
was  extended  beyond  the  second-class  juniors,  I  think  it  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  office. 

444.  Lord  Stanley.']  For  what  length  of  time,  as  a  general  rule,  has  this 
temporary  employment  abroad  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  taken  place  ? 
— Tlie  practice  is  of  long  standing.    I  cannot  say  when  it  was  introduced. 

445.  I  intended  my  question  in  another  sense ;  what  has  been  the  length  of 
residence  abroad,  on  the  average,  in  the  case  of  clerks  who  are  sent  temporarily 
to  serve  at  foreign  missions : — There  is  no  rule  laid  down  ;  it  may  be  for  a  year, 
or  for  more  or  less. 

446.  The  Judge  Advocate.]  Is  all  the  work  in  the  embassy  of  Paris  done 
by  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  or  are  there  any  clerks? — There  are  no 
clerks  for  the  diplomatic  work ;  there  is  a  clerk  for  the  passports,  who  sits 
down  stairs ;  but  he  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  chancery  ;  at  least  I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

447.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  employment  of  paid 
attaches,  at  any  rate,  is  a  very  recent  introduction  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was 
never  introduced  until  the  peace  ? — I  can  hardly  say  ;  I  am  not  aware. 

448.  Are  you  aware  that  the  first  paid  attache  was  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  who  was 
afterwards  Minister  in  the  United  States? — No;  I  will  not  be  certain,  but  1 
think  that  Mr.  Addiugton  was  attached  to  the  mission  in  Sicily  in  1800  ;  but 
whether  he  was  paid  or  not,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

449.  I  am  speaking  of  paid  attaches,  and  are  you  aware  whether  that  was  the 
case  or  not  ?— No,  I  am  not  able  to  say;  I  know  that  when  I  came  into  the 
offire,  there  were  paid  attaches  to  missions  then  ;  that  was  in  1824 ;  I  cannot  go 
farther  back  than  that. 

450.  When  the  first  mission  was  established  at  Naples,  after  we  gave  up 
Sicily,  you  are  not  aware  that  at  that  time  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  who  was 
afterwards  Minister  in  the  United  States,  was  appointed  paid  attache  for  the  first 
time  ? — No ;  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

451.  Sir  Mintu  Farquhar.]  It  appears  from  what  you  have  stated,  that  you 
0.47.  f  4  think 
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JS.  Hammond,  Eiq.  think  the  system  ought  to  be  entirely  voluntary  as  to  exchanges  between  attache's 

 —     and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office? — Yes;  of  course  subject  to  the  approval,  and 

*s -April  1861.  at  fj,e  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  he  thought  it  desirable  that  any 
clerk  should  go  abroad  tor  any  particular  purpose,  he  would  have  a  right  to  say 
to  that  clerk,  "  You  must  go:' 

452.  But  I  meant  entirely  as  between  the  attach^  and  a  junior  clerk ;  they 
would  both,  of  course,  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  would  you  make  it 
an  entirely  voluntary  arrangement  between  the  parties,  and  not  make  it  com- 
pulsory r — I  think  it  would  he  very  undesirable,  and  1  think  it  would  be  uufair 
to  both  parties,  if  such  arrangements  were  made  compulsory. 

453.  My  reason  for  asking  the  question  is  this,  that  I  observe  in  all  these 
letters  which  you  have  received,  that  the  feeling  seems  to  run  through  them  all 
that  it  should  be  an  entirely  voluntary  arrangement  ? — Yes,  and  tor  the  obvious- 
reason,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  man  does  not.  like  to  be  sent,  out  of  the  office 
without  his  own  good  pleasure ;  and,  secondly,  that  most  of  the  clerks  would 
suffer  very  severely,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  in  the  case  of  exchanges,  for 
the  office  salaries  are  much  better  than  the  salaries  are  abroad,  aud  it  would  be 
hard  upon  an  assistant  who  enters  his  class  at  550 /.  a  year,  and  rises  to  050/.,  to 
be  compelled  to  take  up  the  appointment  even  of  Secretary  of  Legation,  where 
the  maximum  salary  might  not  be  more  than  500/. 

454.  But  in  the  case  of  a  junior  clerk,  he  would  be,  perhaps,  receiving  100  /. 
a  year  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  he  would  make  exchange  with  an  attache- 
receiving  nothing,  but  living  entirely  upon  the  income  supplied  to  him  by  his 
family,  and  in  that  way  an  attache  coming  to  the  Foreign  Office,  I  suppose, 
would  receive  no  salary  '! — No. 

455.  Wheu  you  spoke  of  the  position  of  an  attacb.6  in  foreign  courts,  you  said 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  his  parent  should  supply  him  with  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  enable  him  to  live  respectably? — Yes. 

456.  You  aUo  stated  that  a  junior  clerk  at  100  I.  year  in  a  diplomatic  post,, 
would  feel  himself  in  a  very  awkward  position  without  some  addition  being  made 
to  his  salary  ? — We  should  certainly  not  increase  his  salary. 

457.  But  you  would  expect  him  to  have  some  allowance  made  to  him  by  his 
parents  ? — Yes ;  and  I  presume  that  a  clerk  in  London  must  have  his  pay 
increased  by  some  contribution  from  his  family* 

458.  I  perceive  that  ihe  writers  of  the  answers  all  seem  to  think  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  both  to  the  service  abroad  and  to  the  Foreign  Office,  that  such 
voluntary  interchanges  should  take  place?— I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that  an  attache  would  derive  very  great 
benefit  from  being  one  or  two  years  in  the  office. 

4.59.  Do  you  not  think  with  reference  to  the  seniors,  for  example,  take  a 
minister  exchanging  in  that  way  into  the  office,  that  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  rank,  promotion,  pay,  and  pension  ? — I  think,  in  the  case  of  a 
minister,  that  any  exchange  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question. 

460.  Mr.  Hope.']  When  you  say  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  office,  that 
the  clerks  should  have  some  experience  abroad,  and  equally  beneficial  to  the 
missions  that  the  attaches  should  have  experience  at  home,  do  you  not  think 
that  that  is  one  great  ground  for  organizing  a  regular  system,  quite  independently 
of  voluntary  arrangements  ?— It  would  be  almost  impracticable  to  organize  a 
regular  system,  and  I  entirely  agree  in  what  Mr.  Lister  has  said,  that  if  it  were 
attempted  to  lay  down  rules  for  it,  difficulties  would  arise  in  regard  to  position, 
pensions,  and  allowances,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  adjust.  I  have  tried, 
since  I  knew  that  the  question  would  be  mooted,  to  discover  how  it  could  be 
worked  ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  so  without  doing  jireat  injustice  to  persons ; 
and,  of  course,  if  you  make  all  your  public  servants  dUconteutcd,  you  will  not 
benefit  the  public  service  generally. 

461.  But  if  it  is  of  real  importance  to  the  public  service,  could  it  not  be  so 
arranged  that  the  pensions  should  run  equally  in  both  cases,  for  I  apprehend 
that  no  pension  runs  lor  service  as  an  attache,  but  it  does  for  service  as  a  clerk  ? 
— Yes;  when  an  attachd  tame  into  the  office  all  his  previous  service  would  be 
lost,  and  all  the  clerk's  previous  service  would  he  lost  if  he  went,  into  the  diplo- 
matic service ;  for  they  are  under  different  Acts  of  Parliament.  One  is  under 
the  Superannuation  Act,  and  the  other  is  under  the  Act  for  the  Diplomatic 
Fund  ;  you  would  have  to  alter  both  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  to  establish  gra- 
dations in  the  diplomatic  pensions,  and  to  change  your  rules,  in  regard  to  pen- 
sions ; 
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uions ;  and  it  would  puzzle  the  most  ingenious  person,  accustomed  to  calculate  E.  Hammond,  E«q. 

pensions,  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  upon  that  subject.    I  do  not  see  my  way  to  

its  being  done.  32  April  18O1. 

462.  But  supposing  the  difficulty  with  vefercnce  to  pensions  to  be  got  over, 
do  you  not  think  that  in  the  first  years  of  the  two  services,  a  compulsory  inter- 
change would  be  beneficial  ? — 1  have  an  objection  to  that  mode  of  interchange, 
as  I  think  it  would  operate  very  hardly,  for  instance,  upon  a  clerk.  A  clerk 
may  live  in  comfort  in  London  on  little  more  than  his  official  salary;  hut  to  send 
him  a  bread  to  an  important  mission,  where  he  could  not  live  under  400  /.  or 
500  /.  a  year,  I  think  would  be  a  great  cruelty  to  him. 

463.  Do  you  know  up  to  what  grade  in  the  foreigu  offices  abroad  the  chiefs 
are  changed  on  a  change  of  the  minister? — 1  do  not  imagine  that  there  is  any 
great  change  in  Europe  ;  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  clear  sweep  of  every 
body  on  each  change  of  President. 

464.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  difficulty  would  arise  in  an  interchange 
of  the  higher  officers  in  the  Foreign  Office  here  with  diplomatic  persons  abroad, 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  having  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
traditions  of  the  office,  and  who  would  so  be  enabled  to  carry  on,  or  assist  in 
carrying  on,  the  business  of  the  officer — 1  can  hardly  answer  that  question  with 
respect  to  foreign  countries. 

465.  But  I  was  right,  was  I  not,  as  to  your  view  of  that  matter  at  home  ? — Yes. 

466.  You  were  asked  whether  in  foreign  countries  interchanges  were  not  per- 
mitted ? — Yes. 

467.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  practice  in  foreign  countries  with  regard  to  the 
principal  officers  in  the  offices? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

468.  I  believe  that  you  carry  in  your  own  person  many  of  the  traditions  of 
our  own  Foreign  Office,  but  that  was  not  the  case  with  your  two  immediate 
predecessors,  Mr.  Addington  and  Mr.  Backhouse? — Mr.  Addington  had  held 
various  diplomatic  appointments  abroad,  and  knew  perfectly  well  the  general 
tenor  of  diplomatic  correspondence ;  I  believe  he  was  not  aware  of  the  w  orking 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  except  from  what  he  mi^ht  have  picked  up  as  Foreign 
Minister  before  he  cume  into  the  office  ;  Mr.  Backhouse,  I  believe,  acted  as  one 
of  Mr.  Canning's  private  secretaries;  Mr.  Planta  was  brought  up  as  a  clerk  in 
the  office  ;  Mr.  Planta's  predecessor  was  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  had  been  a 
short  time  private  secretary  to  Lord  Harrowby ;  he  was  many  years  Under 
Secretary;  he  afterwards  went  to  Naples;  my  father,  was  Mr.  Hamilton's  im- 
mediate predecessor ;  my  father  held  the  office  twice;  he  was  turned  out  of  office 
when  the  Whigs  came  in,  but  previously  to  that  he  had  been  in  ofiice  from  1795 
as  Under  Secretary ;  he  came  from  diplomacy.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  history 
from  the  year  1795. 

469.  Mr.  Backhouse  had  been  employed  in  what  was  called  the  Liverpool 
office  to  assist  Mr.  Canning  when  he  sat  for  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

470.  He  was  taken  from  that  office  straight  into  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No; 
Mr.  Backhouse,  for  four  or  five  years  I  imagine,  that  is  from  the  time  that  Mr. 
Canning  came  into  office  as  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign  Affairs,  used  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  business  for  Mr.  Canniug  as  private  secretary ;  therefore  you 
may  say  that  Mr.  Backhouse  had  had  a  great  deal  of  previous  education  in  the 
office  before  he  came  in  ;  Mr.  Canning  always  had  four  or  five  persons  acting 
as  private  secretaries. 

471.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  You  have  now,  I  believe,  three  under  secretaries 
in  the  office  ? — We  have  two  under  secretaries,  und  an  assistant  under  secretary. 

472.  One  political  office  and  two  permanent  ones  ? — Yes. 

473.  Lord  Harry  Vane]  When  was  the  third  under  secretary  appointed  ? — 
He  was  appointed  in  October  1858,  when  Lord  Malmesbury  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

474.  That  was  the  first  time  that  such  an  appointment  was  created  ? —Yes ; 
the  first  time  to  my  knowledge. 

475.  Is  tttat  intended  to  be  a  permanent  employment? — Certainly. 

476.  Is  that  office  paid  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  two  other  offices  ?— Yes ; 
as  the  other  assistant  under  secretaries;  every  office,  except  ours,  used  to  have 
an  assistant  under  secretary  ;  there  was  one  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  at  the 
India  Office,  and  at  the  War  Department,  but  it  was  only  in  1858  that  we  had 
one  given  to  us. 

477.  Mr.  Hope.]   Notwithstanding  that   you   have  two  permanent  under 
0.47.  G  secretaries, 
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"E.EnmmonJ^Eat^  secretaries,  you  still  would  uot  be  willing  to  rely  on  an  emergency  upon  the  know- 
»■  "»  ledge  possessed  in  the  office  without  the  assistance  of  the  heads  of  the  different 
29  April  1861.  departments? — Certainly  not ;  it  would  be  perfectly*  impossible  for  even  myself, 
who  was  brought  up  in  the  office  from  the  lowest  position,  to  carry  oil  the 
details  of  the  different  divisions  without  a  qualified  assistant,  and,  of  course,  a 
political  under  secretary  coming  in  new  to  the  work,  must  re'y,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  such  assistant. 

478.  Lord  Stanley.]  You  still  adhere  to  that  system  under  which  the  whole  of 
the  office  is  divided  between  the  political  secretary  and  the  permanent  under 
secretary  ? — We  do  ;  the  permanent  under  secretary  has  certaiu  countries,  and 
the  political  under  secretary  has  others  ;  but  all  matters  connected  with  the 
discipline  of  the  office  rest  with  the  permanent  under  secretary. 

479.  Do  you  tiiink  that  the  present  system  is  the  most  convenient  on  the 
whole  ;  or  now  that  there  is  an  assistant  Under  Secretary,  would  you  prefer  that 
the  work  of  the  whole  office  should  be  divided  between  him  and  the  permanent 
under  secretary,  and  that  every  paper  from  every  part  of  the  office  should  be 
seen  equally  by  the  political  under  secretary,  who  lias  not  had  any  separate 
department,  of  his  own  ? — No  ;  1  think  that  the  political  under  secretary  should 
do  the  work  of  his  own  division  in  the  sam»  manner  as  the  permanent  under 
secretary,  and  like  him  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  all  that  is  going  on 
besides.  It  is  not  only  political  questions  which  the  political  under  secretary 
has  to  deal  with  ;  there  are  personal  cases  that  turn  up  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

480.  You  think  that  he  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  cases  likely  to 
turn  up  in  Parliament;  is  there  not  an  equal  probability  of  their  turning  up  in 
that  part  of  the  office  which  is  not  under  his  management  as  iu  that  part  of  the 
office  which  is  under  his  management? — The  political  under  secretary  com- 
municates generally  with  the  permanent  under  secretary  on  all  matters  of 
general  interest  on  which  a  question  is  likely  to  be  publicly  raised ;  and  without 
laying  down  any  precise  rule,  the  political  under  secretary  is  perfectly  cognizant 
of  everything  that  is  going  on  in  my  division,  that  it  is  important  that  he  should 
know ;  we  are  rather  averse  in  the  office  to  laying  down  any  very  precise  or 
definite  rules,  for  we  think  that  from  not  doing  so  we  get  the  business  better 
done  and  more  quickly  done. 

481.  I  understand  that  in  this  case  there  is  a  precise  and  definite  rule,  and 
that  certain  divisions  are  allotted  to  one  of  the  secretaries  ? — Yes  ;  as  regards 
tho  apportionment  to  each  of  the  business  of  the  different  countries  ;  I  see  every 
thing  in  his  division  that  it  is  of  consequence  that  I  should  see,  and  he  sees 
everything  in  my  division  that  it  is  of  consequence  that  he  should  see ;  and 
besides  that,  being  in  the  habit  of  constant  daily  intercourse,  we  talk  matters 
over  together. 

4S2.  Do  you  think  that  your  acquaintance  with  that  half  of  the  office  which 
is  not  under  your  direct  care  is  as  minute  and  full  as  with  that  part  of  the  office 
which  is  under  your  care  r — For  all  office  purposes  I  think  it  is  quite  sufficient. 
When  my  colleague  is  away,  or  when  I  am  away,  and  questions  arise,  we  have 
to  seek  for  detailed  information  upon  them  in  the  particular  division  of  the 
office  to  which  they  belong. 

483.  Mr.  Layard.]  You  have  sent  round  a  number  of  questions  to  the  clerks 
in  the  Foreign  Office;  have  you  sent  any  questions  to  the  attaches?— We  have 
not ;  we  felt  that  living  upon  the  terms  we  do  with  the  clerks,  it  would  be  but 
fair,  as  a  question  affecting  them  was  likely  to  be  raised  here,  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  through  the  under  secretaries  to  the  Committee,  and  of 
expressing  what  their  sentiments  might  be  upon  the  subject. 

484.  Although  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  for  some  of  the  junior  clerks 
in  the  Foreign  Office  to  go  abroad,  perhaps  some  of  the  attaches  abroad  would 
think  it  a  hardship  to  be  brought  to  England  r — I  think  that  many  of  them  might 
dislike  it  as  a  compulsory  service ;  they  might  like  it  for  a  few  months,  perhaps, 
but  whether  they  would  like  it  for  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years,  I  do  not 
know ;  I  am  not  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  attaches  abroad,  and  I 
would  rather  upon  that  point  rely  upon  what  the  clerks  have  said,  as  they  are  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  them. 

485.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  some  of  the  attaches  brought 
to  this  country  occasionally  lor  a  short  time  ? — I  should  always  be  very  glad  to 
see  them. 

486.  But 
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486.  But  would  yon  not  make  it  compulsory? — I  would  not  make  it  com-  £. HammorM, E«]. 

pulsory,  for  if  you  should  get  an  unwilling  attache  into  the  office  it  would  cause  -  

discomfort,  and  he  would  get  very  Utile  good  in  the  office,  and  it  would  he  very     ««  April  1861. 
difficult,  and  very  likely  painful  to  the  under  secretary,  to  have  to  maintain 

discipline  over  an  unwilling  attached 

487.  But  if  diplomacy  were  a  profession  that  a  man  entered  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  have  to  pass  part  of  his  time  in  England,  he  would  hecome 
reconciled  to  it  ? — I  do  not  see  that  any  advantages  would  result  from  the  arrange- 
ment sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  possihle  inconveniences  of  it,  and  I  would 
rather  leave  the  matter  on  its  present  footing. 

488.  Would  it  not  insure  this,  that  the  attache  would  he  put  to  a  little  hard 
work  during  a  part  of  his  career? — He  has  that  now  in  the  commencement  of 
his  career. 

489.  But  only  for  three  months  ? — Yes.  It  might  be  an  advantage  to  a  man, 
no  doubt,  and  to  the  service ;  hut  I  am  looking  a  little  to  the  comfort  of  the 
office  at  home.  If  I  had  a  willing  attache,  I  would  just  as  soon  have  him  as  a 
clerk ;  but  I  certainly  should  not  like  to  have  an  unwilling  and  troublesome 
one.  I  should  think  that  it  would  injure  the  discipline  of  the  office  very  much 
if  the  attache"  were  an  unwilling  and  troublesome  man. 

490.  Suppose  that  a  mission  was  extinguished,  as  some  have  been  lately,  of 
course,  the  heads  of  the  mission  you  could  not  employ  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
junior  members  of  the  mission,  would  you  not  bring  them  into  the  Foreign 
Office  here,  to  work  ?— We  might  do  that,  certainly;  but  I  think  that  we  could 
generally  provide  for  the  junior  attache.  I  may  mention  that  the  unpaid  attache" 
at  Naples  is  at  the  present  time  working  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  working  very 
well  I  am  happy  to  say  ;  he  is  working  without  payment. 

491.  Have  you  any  unpaid  attaches  at  the  Foreign  Office, as  the  French  have? 
—None ;  the  clerks  are  all  on  a  scale  of  salary. 

492.  You  are  aware  that  the  French  diplomatic  service  includes  the  Foreign 
Office  and  foreign  diplomacy? — I  believe  it  does ;  but  I  do  not  know  on  what 
principle  that  is.  They  have,  I  understand,  a  great  number  of  copyists,  but  we 
have  no  such  persons  on  our  establishment. 

493.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  the  last  paragraph  in  page  41  ? — "  II 
y  a  assimilation  de  grade  entre  les  attaches  paves  a  la  direction  politique  ou  an 
cabinet,  et  les  secretaires  de  3me  classe.  Les  uns  et  les  autres  sont  aptes  a  etre 
nommes  secretaires  de  2,M  class,  et  les  rcdacteurs  concourent,  avec  les  secre- 
taires de  2me  classe,  pour  les  places  dc  secretaire  de  1"B  classe."  I  imagine  the 
paragraph  applies  to  relative  position. 

494.  Mr.  Ilvpe  ~\  Will  you  turn  to  the  memorandum  given  in  by  Mr.  Ander- 
sou  at  page  10;  you  will  remember  that  «>n  your  last  examination  you  were 
asked  as  to  the  practice  of  sending  young  men  abroad  to  learn  languages  before 
going  in  for  their  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service,  and  you  will  find  in 
that  memorandum  the  following  passage:  "The  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
recently  introduced  system,  by  which  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  made  a 
necessary  qualification  for  an  attacheship,  is,  that  a  boy  destined  for  the  diplo- 
matic service  is  sent  abroad  young  to  study  languages,  returns  home  after  a 
residence  of  two  or  three  years  on  the  Continent  to  pas*  his  examination  ;  if  he 
succeeds.  is  shortly  called  on  to  proceed  to  the  post  to  which  he  may  be  appointed, 
aud  from  that  time  forward  only  returns  to  England  occasionally  lor  limited 
periods  on  leave  of  absence,  when  he  finds  himself  a  stranger  in  his  own  country." 
Are  you  prepared  to  controvert  the  correctness  of  that  statement? — I  can 
hardly  assent  to  or  deny  it,  with  special  reference  to  the  diplomatic  service; 
it  is  very  much  the  habit  now-a-days  to  send  lads  abroad  to  learn  foreign 
languages  for  whatever  profession  they  may  be  destined  ;  only  two  days  ago  I 
was  asked  to  recommend  a  young  man  who  looks  to  a  clerkship  in  the  office, 
to  one  of  our  missions,  as  going  abroad  to  learn  German. 

495.  Mr.  Grant  Duff]  Is  the  practice  of  sending  young  men  abroad  for  their 
education  greatly  increasing? — I  should  think  it  is:  going  merely  by  report. 

496.  How  many  vacancies  have  you  usually  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  how 
many  in  the  diplomatic  service,  in  the  course  of  a  year? — It  is  very  hard  to  say 
without  going  through  the  papers,  but  not  very  many. 

497.  Half  a  dozen  ? — Nothing  like  that. 

498.  As  many  as  three  ? — It  is  hardly  reducible  to  an  average.  With  respect 
to  vacancies  in  the  Foreign  Office,  in  1861  we  have  as  yet  had  one  clerkship 
vacant,  and  in  1800  we  had  two  new  clerks  appointed  ;  in  1839  we  had  three  ; 
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£  Mammond,  E#q.  in  1858  we  hud  one ;  in  1857  we  had  six ;  but  then  that  was  because  we  increase 
our  establishment. 

ft  April  1861.       ^gg,  [t  would  not  be  more  than  one  or  two  in  a  year  ? — No ;  at  the  outside 
two  is  the  average. 

500.  And  rather  more  in  the  diplomatic  service?— Perhaps  it  may  be  so ;  but 
that  will  not  be  so  hereafter. 

501.  Mr.  Hankey.]  I  understand  from  the  evidence  you  have  given,  that  as  a 
general  rule,  you  would  not  object  to  occasional  interchanges  between  the  mem- 
bers of  foreign  missions  and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  provided  such 
exchanges  were  not  extended  to  the  higher  clerks,  or  under  any  circumstances 
made  compulsory  or  permanent  ? — I  should  not  object  to  that ;  I  should  think  it 
advantageous  to  the  public  service. 

502.  Chairman.']  1  believe  that  you  gave  very  detailed  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Consular  Service  in  1858? — I  did. 

503.  In  that  evidence  I  think  you  expressed  your  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  public  service  to  keep  the  con&ular  and  diplomatic  services  entirely 
apart  ? — Yes,  as  a  general  rule. 

504.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any  distinct  recommendation  with  respect 
to  the  question  on  tiie  part  of  the  Committee  on  the  Consular  Service? — If  I 
recollect  rightly  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  adverse  to  it ;  I 
think  you  will  find  that  it  was  so ;  I  believe  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Report  on 
the  subject. 

505.  I  do  not  think  it  was  adverse,  but  that  the  remarks  there  made 
referred  rather  to  a  transference  of  the  consular  officers  to  the  diplomatic  body, 
than  from  the  diplomatic  servants  to  the  consular  body,  and,  therefore,  I  ask  you 
whether  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  either  service  that  there 
should  be  more  introduction  into  the  consular  service  than  there  has  hitherto 
been  of  persons  previously  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
think  the  present  system  need  be  extended  ;  1  think  it  brings  a  very  fair  propor- 
tion of  diplomatic  blood  iuto  the  consular  service  ;  in  political  consulates  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  that  a  mm  should  have  had  previous  tmniug  in  diplomacy ; 
but  I  believe  that  before  the  Consular  Committee  I  expressed  ray  opinion,  and 
I  think,  as  far  as  I  could  understand,  the  Committee  concurred  in  the  view  I 
took,  that  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  encourage  consuls  to  aim  at  becoming 
diplomatists,  as  the  tendency  of  doing  so  would  be  to  dispose  consuls  to  attempt 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  dealing  with  political  questions  rather  than  confine 
themselves  to  the  more  humble,  but  equally  useful  sphere  of,  strictly  speaking, 
consular  duties. 

506.  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  would  come  from  an  approximation  t 
the  French  system,  where  there  is  a  frequent  transference  from  the  diplomatic 
body  to  the  consular  service  ? — I  think  that  the  cla9s  of  consular  appointments 
to  which  I  have  allude  1  is,  with  but  few  exceptions,  filled  by  people  who  at  one 
time  or  other  have  had  their  training  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

507.  Wilt  you  bo  good  enough  to  state  what  are  the  consular  services  and 
appointments  to  which  diplomatic  persons  are  occasionally  appointed  r  — For 
instance,  the  persons  now  holding  office  as  char^s-d'affaircs,  and  consuls  general 
in  Chili,  Guatemala,  Monte  Video,  New  Granada,  Peru,  Venezuela,  were  all  of  them 
in  the  diplomatic  service  before  they  were  named  to  their  present  posts.  Mr. 
Churchill,  in  Moldavia,  in  his  early  career  was  in  the  diplomatic  service  as  an 
attache;  I  think  those  are  all  who  are  now  holding  consular  appointments; 
but  all  tliese  consular  appointments  are  combined  with  a  diplomatic  character ; 
formerly  the  diplomatic  character,  you  may  say,  as  far  as  payment  was  con- 
cerned, wa9  superadded  ;  thus,  if  a  man  was  consul  general,  wc  gave  him  an 
allowance  as  charge-d 'affaires  ;  but  we  have  now  inverted  that,  and  we  consider 
that  the  diplomatic  character  is  the  primary  one,  and  that  of  consul  g-neral 
the  one  superadded.  All  these  persons  are  paid  out  of  the  diplomatic  fund.  The 
charge-d'aH'aires  and  consul  general  in  Equador  is  alone  paid  out  of  the  consular 
grant,  and  he  receives  1  /.  a  day  only  out  of  the  diplomatic  fund,  in  addition  to 
his  Consular  salary. 

506.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  Does  not  Egypt  come  under  the  same  class? — 
No  ;  Egvpt  has  merely  »n  agent  and  Consul  General,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  diplomatist  going  there.  Mr.  Cha  les  Murray  was  agent 
and  Consul  General  in  tfjypt. 

5oy.  He  has  considerable  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  ambassador  ? — 

Yes; 
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Yes ;  and  in  the  same  manner  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  who  was  Consul  General  e.  Hammond,  Esq. 
and  eharge-d'afiaires  in  Morocco,  is  now  minister  there.   

510.  Mr.  Latfard.]  Do  yon  think  that  at  the  present  time  the  mode  of  com-     »a  April.  »86u 
muuication  between  the  consuls  and  the  Foreign  Office  upon  political  matters, 

is  laid  down  with  sufficient  accuracy  ? — As  a  general  rule  the  consular  in- 
structions require  them  to  report  upon  every  subject,  political  as  well  as  com- 
mercial ;  in  some  of  the  consulate?,  especially  in  the  East,  it  is  found  convenient 
to  make  the  consuls  divide  their  correspondence,  and  the  political  part  of  it  is 
dealt  with  in  the  political  branch,  and  the  commercial  part  of  it  in  the  consular 
branch  of  the  office;  a  consul  would  much  neglect  his  duty  under  his  general 
instructions,  if  he  kept  back  any  information  as  to  political  matters  from  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  the  instruction,  I  consider,  applies  to  information  on  all 
matters  whatever. 

5 1 1 .  I  think  that  some  of  the  heads  of  missions  whose  reports  are  in  this  book, 
complain  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  consuls  corresponding  directly  with  the 
Foreign  Office  upon  political  matters,  and  not  sending  their  despatches  through 
them  ;  is  that  an  inconvenience  ? — W  hen  that  has  been  the  case,  the  consuls 
have  wholly  misapprehended  their  duty,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  may  have 
omitted  to  keep  the  minister  fully  informed,  and  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
plaints to  which  you  allude,  a  special  instruction  on  the  point  will  probably  be 
sent  to  the  consuls. 

512.  Do  you  think  that  all  consuls  should  send  political  communications 
through  the  head  of  a  mission  ? — They  ought  to  send  copies  of  their  communica- 
tions ;  I  would  never  debar  the  consuls  from  corresponding  directly  with  the 
Foreign  Office  upon  all  questions ;  but  then  they  should  send  to  the  minister 
copies  of  the  despatches  which  they  write  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

513.  Would  you  apply  that  in  all  cases,  or  only  in  cases  where  the  consul 
could  not  communicate  as  quickly  through  the  head  of  the  mission,  as  he  could 
without  communicating  through  him  ? — I  should  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  applicable 
to  all  cases  ;  I  would  allow  of  no  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  consuls ;  I  think  that 
no  discretion  should  exist. 

514.  Suppose  that  a  consul  communicated  with  you  upon  a  political  matter, 
and  that  he  did  not  send  a  copy  of  that  communication  to  the  head  of  the  mission 
for  some  days,  and  you  acted  upon  his  particular  communication,  might  not  that 
give  rise  to  much  inconvenience  ? — I  should  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  consul,  if 
the  matter  whs  important,  to  send  his  report  simultaneously  to  the  minister; 
upon  a  very  important  question,  we  should  probably  wait  to  hear  from  the  minister, 
liut  there  might  be  questions  requiring  to  be  dealt  with  at  once  ;  I  think  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  tie  ourselves  down  to  wait  for  the  minister's  report. 

515.  There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  for  the  consul  to  constitute 
himself  a  political  officer,  and  to  communicate  directly  with  the  Foreign  Office 
on  political  matters  ? — A  consul  would  he  in  the  wrong  if  he  were  to  communicate 
with  the  Foreign  Office  without  communicating  with  the  head  of  the  mission  ; 
that  has  been  the  case  ;  I  have  heard  complaints,  and  the  practice  is  wrong. 

516.  1  believe  that  Lord  Lyons  complains  very  much  upon  that  subject  r — I 
consider  that  any  minister  who  finds  an  inconvenience  from  it  has  rather  to 
thank  himself  for  the  iuconvenience  ;  he  ought  to  exercise  his  authority;  a 
minister  is  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  and  in  the  country  where  he  resides 
consuls  arc  subordinate  to  him,  as  he  himself  is  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  home. 

517.  Lord  Lyons  complains :  "Some  seem  to  think  it  correct  to  follow  up  a  case 
for  some  time,  under  instructions  from  me,  and  then,  in  the  middle  of  it,  to  apply 
with  or  without  informing  me,  for  instructions  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Some, 
when  I  write  to  them  for  a  report  on  a  particular  subject,  to  be  considered  in 
conjunction  with  information  from  other  sources,  deem  it  proper  to  send  their 
reports  separately  to  the  Foreign  Office  themselves ;  some,  I  believe,  address 
despatches,  in  substance  the  same,  to  your  Lordship  and  to  me  simultaneously; 
some  send  me  copies  of  despatches  which  they  write  to  your  Lordship  ;  some,  I 
suppose,  write  political  despatches  to  your  Lordship,  which  1  know  nothing 
about;"  are  these  just  grounds  of  complaint  ? — That  is  all  very  wrong,  and  our 
attention  has  been  directed  to  that  point,  and  the  complaint  will  be  remedied. 

518.  Sir  Minto  Farguhar.]  Is  it  not  natural  that  the  minister  living  in  a 
country  where  there  are  several  consuls,  that  the  consul  should  muke  him  the 
centre  of  all  communications: — Yes;  the  consul  should  report  as  fully  to  his 
minister  as  he  does  to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  I  would  not  debar  the  Secre- 
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JE.  Hammond,  Esq.  tary  oi  State  from  writing  directly  to  the  consul,  nor  the  consul  from  writing 

  directly  to  liim. 

ss  April  18G1.  <j,^i  [f  it  were  a  particular  question,  do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  obtain  the  minister's  opinion  before  he 
received  it  from  the  consul? — Not  necessarily;  I  think  the  sooner  that  tin- 
Secretary  of  State  obtains  information  upon  any  particular  point,  the  better  ;  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  will  act  upon  it  immediately. 

.'520.  Chairman.]  1  find,  on  looking  over  these  reports  of  the  foreign  diplo- 
matic services,  that  there  is  one  point  in  which  the  services  of  the  great  foreign 
states  differs  entirely  from  ours,  and  that  is,  in  drawing  a  distinction  between 
the  salaries  of  their  diplomatic  servants  and  the  allowances  which  are  made  for 
the  purposes  of  representation,  for  house  rent,  for  carriages,  for  establishment, 
for  travelling,  and  so  on  ;  has  it  ever  been  the  custom  in  our  services  to  draw 
thesr  distinctions? — Not  in  my  time  ;  but  I  believe  that  a  great  number  of 
years  ago  there  was  some  such  practice  as  allowing  expenses,  and  extra  expenses, 
irrespective  of  what  we  now  call  extraordinary  expenses;  but  I  will  nut  be  sure.  It 
might  have  been  so  in  the  last  century,  but  certainly  never  since  I  have  been  in 
the  office ;  and  indeed  never  since  1810  ;  and  if  the  Committee  will  turn  to  the 
papers  laid  before  the  Committee  on  official  salaries  in  1850,  they  will  fiud  that 
the  salaries,  as  far  back  as  1815,  were  granted  in  one  sum. 

521.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  drawing  that  distinction  between  the  fixed 
salaries  and  incidental  expenses  r — I  can  see  none  ;  there  may  be  some  particular 
reasons  for  it  in  foreign  courts,  but  I  can  see  noue  ;  I  should  not  wish  to  see  any 
change  made. 

52-2.  On  the  whole,  is  it  your  impression  that  the  diplomatic  service  of  this 
country  is  as  well  paid  as  that  of  the  foreign  states  1 — In  the  aggregate  perhaps* 
it  is  so ;  but  we  have  very  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  is  actually  paid 
by  foreign  Governments  to  their  diplomatists;  we  have  got  the  fixed  salaries; 
but  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  although  we  cannot  speak  positively,  that  in  many 
cases  foreign  diplomatists  receive  very  large  gratuities,  and  assistance  in  one 
way  or  the  otln  r;  but  1  think  that,  with  regard  to  the  juniors,  they  are  perhaps 
paid  higher  in  our  missions  than  in  those  of  other  countries. 

523.  I  find  that  Lord  Napier  remarks  that,  "The  diplomatic  service  of  Eng- 
land is,  on  the  whole,  as  well  paid  as  that  of  any  other  country ;  and  there  can 
bo  no  question  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  desire  to  give  their  agents  abroad 
salaries  commensurate  to  the  duties  and  dignity  of  their  position."  I  therefore 
ask  vou  whether  you  a»ree  generally  with  that  statement? — I  should  say  that, 
taking  all  our  diplomatic  servants  together,  the  amount  of  money  divided  among 
thein,  is,  as  compared  with  the  sum  divided  among  the  diplomatic  service  of  foreign 
countries,  upon  the  whole,  larger;  but  in  the  distribution  of  that  money,  I  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  different  grades  of  the  respective  services  there  is 
not  that  similarity  which  Lord  Napier  supposes  to  exist;  for  instance,  I  think  you 
will  rind,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  French  service,  that  the  French  allow 
their  aml»nssa<!or  at  St.  Petersburg  about  12,000  /.  a  year. 

5. '4.  Is  not  the  French  ambassador  in  London,  also  paid  more  thau  Lord 
Cowl,  v  at  Paris? — I  see  bv  the  French  budget  that  tlie  French  ambassador  in 
London  receives  12,000 /.  a  year.  The  French  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh 
receives  12,000  /. ;  Lord  Napier  has  7,000  /. ;  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna 
receives  8,000  L  ;  and  Lord  Bloom  field  7,000  I. ;  perhaps  the  advantage  is  on  our 
side  in  the  small  missions.  Iti  Spain  I  see  the  salaries  are  about  the  same  ;  the 
French  ambassador  in  Spain  receives  5,000/.  a  year;  at  Constantinople  we  are 
superior;  at  Berne  they  are  superior;  at  Berlin  we  are  superior;  and  wo  are 
better  oft'  in  some  of  the  minor  missions. 

52.5.  Mr.  Grant  lhiff.]  Does  the  House  at  Albert  Gate  belong  to  the  French 
Government  r — Yes  ;  it  is  taken  on  a  lease. 

526.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.}  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  although  the  salary  put 
down  may  somewhat  approximate  to  the  amount  in  other  places,  that  there  is  a 
system  of  giving  allowances  for  fetes  and  presents,  Ijoth  in  the  French  aud 
Russian  service,  and  that  large  assistance  is  given  in  some  of  the  missions  ? — It 
may  be  so. 

5.7.  Chairman.]  Is  it  not  the  custom  occasionally  in  our  service  to  give 
certain  gratuities  for  the  purposes  of  representation  on  particular  occasions? 
—  Yes;  the  expenses  of  feles  and  illuminations,  if  previously  ^auctioned,  are 
paid. 
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528.  Is  there  not  reason  to  suppose  that  foreign  diplomatists  receive  assist-  E. Hammond,  Esq. 

ance  from  their  Governments  in  matteis  of  representation,  which  ours  do  no'  ■   

receive?  — It  is  supposed  that  they  do  receive  assistance,  and  that  the  salary  put     a"  APnl  l8Cl- 
down  in  the  budgets  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  whole  amount  of  their 
emoluments. 

.529.  Did  not  some  considerable  reductions  follow  in  consequence  of  the  Report 
made  on  official  salaries? — There  were  reductions  made  then. 

530.  Have  complaints  been  made  of  these  reductions  as  having  injured  the 
efficiency  of  the  officials  r — It  has  been  necessary  in  many  cases  to  increase  salaries 
on  account  of  the  increased  expense  of  living  on  the  Continent ;  prices  have 
increased  at  the  rate  of  30  or  100,  and  even  more  than  that  per  cent,  in  some 
instances ;  and  I  believe  that  all  our  diplomatists  have  very  great  difficulty  in 
making  their  diplomatic  salaries  meet  their  necessary  expenses. 

5,31.  What  are  the  arrangements  as  to  the  travelling  expenses;  are  there  any? 
— No  allowance  is  made  except  for  authorized  journtes  on  the  public  service  ;  a 
minister,  when  he  is  appointed,  draws  his  salary  from  ten  days  before  his  depar- 
ture, and  he  is  then  on  full  pay  until  he  arrives  at  his  post,  and  it  is  expected 
that  such  salary  will  cover  tlie  expenses  of  his  journey  ;  no  other  allowance  is 
made  except  the  allowance  for  outfit ;  if  the  minister  is  ordered  laome,  on  public 
service,  then  his  expenses  are  paid. 

532.  Does  the  same  thing  apply  to  those  missions  which  are  at  great  distances 
from  England  ? — I  think  that  when  Mr.  Bruce  went  to  China,  which  was  a  newly 
established  mission,  we  paid  the  passage-money  for  himself  and  his  suite  ;  they  all 
went  together ;  but  according  to  strict  rule  this  should  perhaps  not  have  been 
done.  Full  salary  will,  probably,  covera  inan'sactual  disbursements  on  the  journey. 
Generally  speaking,  1  should  "say  that  the  disbursements  of  a  minister  on  the 
journey  to  his  post,  would  not  exceed  what  he  receives  during  the  interval. 

533-  Are  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  unpaid  attaches  ever  paid  ?  —I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  they  are  not ;  but,  if  we  can,  we  manage  to  give  them  despatches. 
I  think  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  under  a  certain  limitation  ;  when  an  unpaid 
attache"  is  sent  to  a  place  I  should  be  glad  that  he  should  be  allowed  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey  ;  but  if  he  comes  home  on  leave  of  absence,  he  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  any  expenses  for  his  journey  home,  nor  for  his  return  to  his  post ; 
if  he  is  removed,  on  duty,  from  one  post  to  another  post,  I  think  that  his  expenses 
should  be  paid ;  wherever  he  is  sent  on  the  public  service,  and  does  not  move 
for  his  own  convenience,  I  think  that  the  expenses  should  be  allowed,  especially 
in  the  case  of  distant  countries,  such  as  South  America,  where  the  charges  of 
travelling  are  very  severe  upon  an  unpaid  attache,  and  indeed  upon  every  one ; 
I  would  grant  the  "same  indulgence  to  the  paid  attaches  and  to  the  Secretary. 

534.  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  a  recommendation  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that 
Secretaries  of  Legation  should  send  in  frequent  reports  with  regard  to  the  statis- 
tics and  condition  of  the  countries  in  which  they  happen  to  be  placed,  that  several 
secretaries  have  been  put  to  great  expense  in  travelling  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  this  information;  have  those  expenses  been  paid?  —  Whatever 
expenses  they  may  be  put  to,  they  would  be  repaid,  if  applied  for.  I  know  that 
in  some  instances  they  have  been  applied  for.  I  would  explain,  however,  that 
although  permission  was  granted  to  secretaries  to  make  journies  with  reference 
to  their  reports,  it  was  rather  going  beyond  the  object  of  the  circular,  which 
was  to  induce  Secretaries  of  Legation  residing  in  the  capitals,  where  one  might 
suppose  that  all  information  centred,  to  keep  their  attention  alive  to  what  was 
going  on,  to  digest  the  information  they  collected,  and  to  send  home  periodical 
reports.  Permission  to  visit  out-places  was  indeed  granted,  but  my  own  view 
of  the  case  is  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  secretaries  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  capital  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  The  object  with  which 
that  circular  was  drawn,  was  to  give  Secretaries  of  Legation  something  really 
definite  to  do;  and  to  make  them  keep  their  attention  alive  to  what  uas  going 
on.  We  did  that  for  the  advantage  of  the  ministers,  and  for  the  advantage  of 
the  office,  but  principally  for  the  advantage  of  the  Secretaries  of  Legation  them- 
selves, as  the  best  education  that  they  could  have  for  their  future  career  in 
diplomacy.  The  origin  of  the  circular  was  this :  a  Secretary  of  Legation  had 
been  sent  on  a  special  duty  to  make  an  inquiry,  and  that  inquiry  was  so  ably 
conducted,  and  the  information  so  accurately  and  so  usefully  given,  that  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time,  considered  that  we  might 
utilize  our  Secretaries  of  Legation  generally  in  the  same  manner.    I  wish  to  say, 
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E.  fJammond,V£<i.  also,  as  t!ic?e  reports  have  been  brought  in  question,  that  generally  speaking  they 

  do  great  credit  to  our  Secretaries  of  Legation;  they  have  shown  great  ability, 

32  April  1861.  great  industry,  and  great  attention  to  what  is  going  on,  and  I  believe  from  what 
I  have  heard,  that  they  have  given  very  general  satisfaction  to  the  persons  into 
whose  hands  they  have  come. 

535.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.)  I  think  1  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  publication  by 
Parliament  of  all  or  some  of  these  reports  has  rather  disinclined  gentlemen  abroad 
to  give  so  much  information  ;  have  you  observed  any  efft'Ct  of  that  kind  r — I  do 
not  think  that  that  has  operated  with  regard  to  the  secretaries  generally,  although 
I  have  seen  it  staled.  These  reports  are  very  carefully  looked  through,  and  we 
would  never  wittingly  publish  anything  that  our  secretaries  of  legation  reported, 
which  we  might  consider  to  be  given  in  confidence,  and  the  publication  of  which 
might  prejudice  the  informant ;  at  all  events  we  should  strike  out  the  informant's 
name;  if  it  related  to  any  particular  person's  business,  we  should  strike  it  out. 
There  is  no  question  indeed,  but  that  the  practice  in  this  country,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a  practice  that  I  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  wish  to  see 
altered,  of  giving  publicity  to  information  obtained  by  the  Government  in 
regard  to  what  occurs  in  foreign  countries,  militates  very  much  against 
our  ministers  abroad,  and  closes,  perhaps,  to  them  many  sources  of  information  ; 
but,  Ht  the  same  time,  do  not  let  me  be  supposed  to  advocate  a  change  in  that 
practice,  tor  I  think  that  would  be  very  undesirable  ;  I  think  that  the  know- 
ledge that  all  transactions  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  views  taken  of  them  by 
our  ministers  abroad,  may  be  laid  before  the  world  in  our  Blue  Books,  is 
eminently  useful,  politically  speaking.  I  think  that  our  Blue  Books,  although 
disliked  extremely  on  the  Continent  have  a  certain  salutary  effect  upon  the 
general  politics  of  Europe;  but,  of  course,  a  British  Minister  is  placed  at 
some  disadvantage  in  consequence,  and  finds  the  people  rather  shy  of  com- 
municating with  him  from  an  apprehension  that  what  they  say  may  be  brought 
against  them,  and  may  perhaps  injure  them  in  their  own  sphere,  or  be  dis- 
agreeable to  their  Government ;  so  far  the  practice  militates  against  the  use- 
fulness of  our  ministers,  and  places  them  in  an  embarrassing  position.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  question  that  for  the  general  benefit  of  this  country 
it  is  most  desirable  that  at  the  proper  time  what  the  Government  does  abroad 
should  be  fully  known ;  and  I  believe  that  that  is  the  feeling  of  every  Secretary 
of  State  that  I  have  ever  served  under.  I  believe,  however,  notwithstanding 
that  disadvantage,  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  way  in  which  our  foreign  missions 
are  conducted  veflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  country;  I  believe  that  our 
ministers  are  universally  looked  up  to  and  respected  abroad,  and  that  their 
honour  is  implicitly  relied  upon  in  all  circles  abroad  ;  I  believe  that  they  are 
accurate  observers  and  faithful  reporters,  and  that  they  clearly  aud  honestly 
represent  the  policy  of  the  country  in  its  relations  to  foreign  powers.  And 
pet  haps  I  may  say  with  respect  to  the  unpaid  attaches,  whose  reports  I  am  in  the- 
habit  of  seeing  on  their  examinations,  that  they  do  infinite  credit  to  the  ability 
and  diligence  of  the  young  men  who  draw  them  up. 
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Jovis,  25°  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope. 


Mr.  Layard. 
Mr.  Monckton  Milncs. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

536.  Mr.  Layard.l,  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  the  diplomatic  salaries  are  *  ammontl%  ^ 
punctually  paid? — Fairly  so.  The  practice  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  a*  April  1&1 
diplomatic  salaries  is  as  follows :  In  the  first  place  I  should  mention,  that  the 
diplomatic  quarter  day  is  the  old  quarter  day,  the  5th  of  the  month  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  year,  and  the  10th  of  October.  A  little  time  before  the 
arrival  of  those  days  the  chief  clerk  sends  in  to  the  Treasury  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  sum  of  money  that  will  be  required  to  pay  the  diplomatic  salaries  for 
the  quarter  then  expiring ;  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  the 
quarter,  sometimes  on  the  same  day,  sometimes  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
a  salary  list  is  sent  in  to  the  Treasury,  which  salary  list  contains  a  statement  of 
the  sum  payable  to  each  individual :  that  statement  I  understand  is  sent  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  Paymaster  General's  Office,  which  sometimes  occasions  a  few 
days'  delay,  but  I  was  not  aware  until  yesterday  of  that  intermediate  stage.  I 
have  now  desired  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Treasury  to  allow  the  salary  list  to  go  direct  to  the  Paymaster  General's 
Office,  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  that  delay.  Every  Minister  and 
diplomatic  servant  receiving  money  is  bound  to  send  in  a  life  certificate  on  the 
expiration  of  each  quarter,  to  the  chief  clerk,  and  when  that  comes  in  a  certifi- 
cate is  delivered  to  his  agent,  who  exhibits  it  to  the  Paymaster  General  at  the 
Paymaster  General's  office  ;  upon  which  the  salary  is  issued  to  the  agent  in 
irtue  of  the  power  of  attorney  which  the  agent  may  hold. 

.537.  Are  you  aware  that  Lord  Cowley  states,  at  page  64,  of  the  "  Reports," 
"The  third  and  last  point  on  which  I  have  to  remark  is  the  irregularity 
attending  the  payment  of  diplomatic  salaries,  and  of  the  advances  made  on 
account  of  extraordinary  expenses,"  and  complains  of  this  hardship.  Mr. 
Gordon  also  makes  the  same  complaint.  He  says,  at  page  183  of  the  Keports, 
"  It  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  hardship  to  the  diplomatic  service,  that  those 
belonging  to  it  are  not  able  to  draw  their  salaries,  like  the  members  of  other 
services,  on  the  quarter  days,  but  must  wait  three,  four,  or  even  seven  weeks, 
according  to  the  activity  of  their  Foreign  Office  agents,  or  of  the  chief  clerk, 
before  they  can  touch  their  salaries,  occasioning,  in  the  case  of  chiefs  of 
missions,  the  necessity  of  their  either  taking  up  money  at  their  foreign  banker's  at 
high  interest,  or  drawing  on  their  private  resources  for  that  interval "? — I  believe, 
from  all  the  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  that  Mr.  Gordon's 
statement  in  that  respect  is  very  greatly  exaggerated  ;  there  must  necessarily  be 
a  certain  amount  of  delay,  as  you  cannot  well  send  in  a  statement  of  what  is 
due  to  a  man  until  the  quarter  is  expired,  and  therefore  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  delay.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  occasionally  a 
very  short  delay  in  the  chief  clerk's  department ;  but  then  comes  a  delay  over 
which  the  Foreign  Office  has  no  control,  namely,  passing  the  list  through  the 
Treasury  ;  otherwise  there  is  no  reason  why  Lord  Cowley's  salary,  if  we  could 
pass  by  the  intermediate  step  through  the  Treasury,  should  not  be  paid  within 
two  or  three  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter ;  but  it  depends,  to  a 
certain  extent,  on  the  ministers  themselves :  their  life  certificates  do  not  pass 
through  my  hands,  and  I  cannot  say  how  far  the  ministers  are  always  them- 
selves punctual  in  sending  their  life  certificates,  but  if  they  do  not  send  them  in 
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E.  Hammond,  Esq.  according  to  their  instructions,  of  course  no  blame  is  imputable  to  the  office, 

— -;   or  to  any  one  except  to  themselves.    I  was  talking  over  this  point  iu  the  office 

a5  April  1861.  tnc  0t|lcr  day,  and  the  chief  clerk  said  that  a  certain  minister  who  might  have 
done  so  in  a  very  short  time,  did  not  send  in  his  life  certificate,  on  one 
occasion,  until  three  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter. 

538.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  salaries  should  he  paid  as  punctually 
as  possible  ? — I  certainly  should  wish  so ;  and,  very  frequently,  as  the  quarter 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  I  say  to  the  chief  clerk  :  "  Take  care  that  the  salary 
list  is  sent  in  punctuallv."  I  think  that  the  salaries  should  be  paid  as  punctu- 
ally as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  life  certificates 
come  in ;  there  is  no  reason  that  1  can  see  why  it  should  be  otherwise,  and 
it  took  me  quite  by  surprise  to  hear  yesterday  of  the  intermediate  stage  in  the 
business  at  the  Treasury,  which  I  think  is  useless. 

.539.  The  delay  would  then  appear  to  rest,  not  with  the  Foreign  Office,  but 
with  the  Fay  ( )ffice  ? — Fartly  with  the  Foreign  Office,  because;  there  may  be 
at  particular  times  a  pressure  of  business  to  cause  a  delay  of  two  or  three  days, 
which  we  cannot  always  prevent,  but  I  think  that  for  the  last  quarter  the  list 
was  sent  in  on  the  second  dav  after  the  expiration  of  t lie  quarter,  and  in 
the  previous  quarter  it  was  sent  in,  I  think,  on  the  very  day.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  have  not  been  delays  ;  but  I  think  that  they  have  beeu  very 
much  done  away  with,  and,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  dis- 
satisfied now. 

540.  I  believe  that  the  heads  of  missions  are  obliged  to  advance  out  of  their 
own  funds  for  extraordinary  expenses  ?— They  pay  the  extraordinary  expenses 
out  of  their  own  funds,  but  whether  practically  they  lose  by  it  I  am  really 
unable  to  say,  because  there  was,  I  believe,  an  arraugement  made,  some  years 
ago,  although  I  have  always  objected  to  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  bankers 
advancing  money  for  extraordinaries,  should  advance  it  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
provide  for  a  lose  of  that  kind.  1  thought  that  that  was  an  objectionable 
arrangement,  and  at  the  present  time,  in  the  great  missions,  as  the  Committee 
will  see  by  one  of  the  papers  before  them,  we  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  by 
allowing  the  minister  at  a  great  court,  where  the  extraordinaries  are  heavy,  to 
draw  in  advance  on  their  accouut ;  we  calculate  that,  in  the  first  month  of  the 
quarter,  they  may  require  so  much  to  pay  their  current  bills ;  in  the  second 
mouth  of  the  quarter  so  much  again  ;  and,  in  the  third  month  of  the  quarter,  that 
they  will  require  more  ;  leaving  but  a  trifling  balance  to  be  settled  on  passing 
the  account  of  extraordinaries  :  that  has  been  a  very  great  relief,  I  apprehend, 
to  miuisters.  I  was  prepared  to  extend  that  rule  to  minor  missions,  where  the 
extraordinaries  are  on  a  lower  scale,  and  indeed  to  all;  but  the  Treasury  said,  I 
think  wisely,  that  the  amounts  were  so  trifling  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
make  what  certainly  is  an  arrangement  attended  with  some  little  complication. 
But  I  think  thut  in  every  mission  where  the  extraordinaries  amount  to,  say  200  /. 
a  quarter,  they  should  be  allowed  to  draw  on  account. 

541.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  that  rule  to  all 
missions,  making  the  head  of  the  mission  responsible  for  what  they  might 
draw? -I  should  not  object  to  it;  and  it  was  originally  so  proposed  to  the 
Treasury. 

.542.  In  these  "  Reports "  Lord  Cowley  and  other  heads  of  missions  com- 
plain of  the  hardship  of  having  to  advance  money  for  extraordinaries? — In 
Lord  Cowley's  case  that  has  been  rectified  ;  but,  on  the;  other  hand,  to  be  fair, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  heads  of  missions  do  not  always  send  in 
accounts  of  their  extraordinaries  when  they  ought  to  send  them,  and  I  have 
known  cases  of  ministers  who  have  complained  most  loudly,  and  yet  they  have 
been  six  or  nine  months  in  arrear  in  sending  in  their  account  of  extra- 
ordinaries. 

543.  Does  it  not  often  occur  that  considerable  delays  take  place  before  these 
extraordinaries  are  settled,  in  consequence  of  proper  vouchers  not  being  sent, 
the  Foreign  Office  being  very  strict  upon  that  point? — 1  have  arranged  lately, 
that  in  the  case  of  items  being  charged  in  an  account  which  are  not  properly 
vouched  for,  the  account  should  be  passed  only  so  far  as  the  charges  that  are 
vouched  for,  and  that  the  irregular  or  uupaid  items  should  stand  over  until  a 
communication  is  had  with  the  minister.  I  asked  the  chief  clerk  the  other 
day  just  to  give  me  a  statement  of  the  time  which  has  intervened  between  the 
date  of  the  receipt  in  the  department  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  present 
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quarter,  and  the  date  of  the  letter  being  sent  to  the  Treasury  for  their  pay*  E.  Hammond,  Eaq, 

naent ;  but  I  should  say,  as  to  this  also,  that  it  is  not  by  the  date  of  the  receipt   

of  the  despatch  that  one  must  go,  for  it  does  not  follow  that  an  account  has  on    2*  -^P"1  l86l« 

that  day  gone  in  to  the  chief  clerk,  because  the  despatch  may  have  gone  on  to 

the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  may  not  have  been  returned  until  two  or  three 

days  afterwards ;  but,  taking  the  date  of  the  receipt,  on  the  docket  of  the 

despatch,  I  see  that  the  accounts  which  came  in  on  the  6th,  8th,  9th,  1 1th, 

and  12th  of  April,  were  sent  to  the  Treasury  as  passed,  and  the  sums  directed 

to  be  issued  on  the  1 7th  April ;  and,  as  to  others,  that  the  accounts  which  were 

received  on  the  12th,  13th,  l.r>th,  16th,  17th,  19th,  and  23d  of  April,  were  sent  in 

on  the  24th  of  April.    Then  with  reference  to  what  I  have  said  before,  I  may 

add,  that  the  despatches  sending  in  the  extraordinaries  were  dated,  in  the 

instance  I  have,  quoted,  the  5th,  6ih,  7th,  9th,  10th.  11th,  1 5th,  and  16th  of 

April,  and  one  on  the  31st  of  March,  so  that  the  time  in  those  cases  has  not 

been  very  unreasonably  long. 

544.  Do  you  include  secret  service  money  amongst  the  extraordinaries? 
— No. 

545.  How  is  that  provided  for? — By  vote  of  Parliament;  it  is  all  issued  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

546-7.  Supposing  that  the  head  of  a  mission  is  required  to  expend  any  money 
upon  secret  service,  does  he  draw  directly  upon  the  Treasury  for  it  ?— He  draw's 
for  it  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  an  Act  of  George  the  Second  ;  he  draws 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  the  money  is  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

548.  I  perceive  that  Mr.  Christie,  in  his  despatch,  recommends  that  legations 
and  missions  should  receive  fees :  are  you  of  opinion  that  that  is  a  recom- 
mendation which  deserves  attention  ?—  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  desirable.  I 
may  add,  that  in  cases  where  a  consul  is  attached  to  a  legation,  as  a  member  of 
the  legation,  as  he  will  be  hereafter  at  Paris,  and  is  now  at  Madrid,  that  con- 
sular officer  will  take  consular  fees  for  his  consular  services  ;  but  for  acts  done 
by  the  diplomatic  body,  no  fees,  I  think,  should  be  taken. 

549.  Chairman.']  Would  he  do  so  under  the  present  consular  regulations  ■ — 
Yes,  as  holding  a  consular  commission. 

550.  Would  not  the  fees  be  taken  by  the  Government  ?  -  They  will  be  carried 
to  the  Government  account,  at  Paris,  but  they  are  received  by  the  consul  at 
Madrid,  at  present,  on  his  own  account. 

551.  Mr.  Laj/ard.']  Mr.  Christie  puts  it  in  this  point  of  view:  he  says, 
"  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  passports,  or  signatures,  which  cost  4*. 
or  5  s.  in  the  consulates  of  Genoa  or  Marseilles,  should  be  given  for  nothing  at 
Turin  or  Paris.  If  it  is  proper  to  charge  the  public  at  consulates,  the  Govern- 
ment might  gain  by  similar  taxes  in  legations."  Can  you  state  upon  what 
principle  there  should  be  a  difference  in  that  respect  between  legations  and 
Consulates  r  —  No,  there  is  no  principle;  but  I  should  object  to  sec  the  diplo- 
matic body  in  the  receipt  of  fees.  The  principle  upon  which  consuls  receive 
fees  is,  that  in  former  times  they  were  received  for  the  consul's  benefit,  for  acts 
of  a  notarial  nature,  or  for  certain  services  done  by  the  Consul ;  but  I  should 
not  like  to  see  that  system  introduced  into  the  diplomatic  body. 

5,52.  The  other  day  you  stated,  I  think,  that  you  wished  to  see  attaches 
enabled  to  perform  notarial  acts ;  hi  that  case,  would  you  see  any  objection  to 
it? — I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  system  of  fees  levied  in  the 
chanceries  of  missions. 

553.  Although  you  would  desire  that  an  attache  should  have  the  power  to 
perform  notarial  acta,  you  would  not  wish  an  attache  to  accept  a  fee  : — I  think 
it  would  be  very  ungracious  and  unpopular  now  to  introduce  a  new  system  of 
fees  ;  consular  fees  are  notorious;  but  1  think  it  would  give  rise  to  much  com- 
plaint if  fees  were  levied  in  the  diplomatic  chanceries. 

554.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  mentions  what  appears  to  be  rather  a  serious 
grievance ;  he  says  that  when  ministers  take  a  voyage  for  the  public 
service,  in  a  public  steamer,  the  charge  made  to  them  is  very  exorbitant ; 
for  instance,  he  says,  "  The  charge  of  60  /.  or  70/.  for  a  short  journey  from 
Trieste  or  Messina  is  preposterous ;  but  it  is  felt  still  more  severely  when 
the  distances  are  shorter,  and  no  more  than  a  short  passage  from  one  part  of  a 
kingdom  to  another.  It  may  be  of  great  use  to  the  minister,  and  not  less  so  to 
the  public  service,  that  he  should  from  time  to  time  visit  portions  of  the  country 
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S.  Hammond,  E»q.  to  which  he  is  accredited."    He  says  that  the  minister  has  been  charged  this 


very  large  amount  of  passage  money,  besides  table  money ;  is  that  the  case 


*5  April  j86i.    now  ? — The  charges  for  passengers  in  ships  of  war  are  made  under  an  Admiralty 


regulation ;  but  I  think  that  the  scale  is  susceptible  of  modification.  As  far  as 
I  recollect,  the  charge  for  an  ambassador  and  his  suite,  not  exceeding  four 
persons,  is  40  /.  for  three  days,  80  for  the  first  week,  and  then  25  *.  for  each 
person  a  day  afterwards ;  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  fairer  arrangement  that 
the  captain  of  a  man  of  war  taking  diplomatic  passengers  should  charge  only 
so  much  per  head  a  day  as  long  as  the  passengers  are  on  board.  I  would  say, 
let  him  charge  30  s.  a  day ;  that  is  the  charge  now  for  above  a  certain  number 
of  passengers,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  week;  but  I  think  that  the 
round  sum  would  be  very  properly  abolished. 

555-  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  further  says:  "  No  better  means  exist  to  rectify  mis- 
takes, or  increase  knowledge,  especially  in  the  East,  than  these  inspections  with 
his  own  eyes  instead  of  through  the  spectacles  of  others ;  no  more  efficient 


the  nation  he  represents  than  thus  approaching  them  personally,  and  in  no 
mode  can  this  be  better  effected  than  under  his  own  flag ;  but  this  is  rendered 
next  to  impossible  by  the  heavy  tax,  relic  of  a  former  age,  still  imposed ;  a 
mulct  and  penalty  for  such  visits,  instead  of  beng  a  reward  and  stimulant  "  ? — 
Sir  Thomas  Wyse  is  under  a  misapprehension,  1  think ;  for  if  the  minister 
is  ordered  to  go  on  public  service,  there  is  no  charge  made  on  him  ;  the  charge 
would  be  borne  by  the  public,  and  included  in  the  Civil  Contingencies  ;  but  if 
he  goes  for  his  own  pleasure,  it  is  but  fair,  I  think,  that  the  minister  should 
pay ;  but  I  agree  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  that  the  rate  is  too  high ;  I  think  that 
a  guinea  and  a  half  a  day  is  a  fair  rate  to  charge  for  any  person  who  is  enter- 
tained at  the  Captain's  table.  We  do  not  allow  ministers,  who  are  repairing 
to  their  posts,  to  charge  anything  on  account  of  their  journeys,  and  1  think 
that  unless  they  are  absolutely  ordered  to  go  by  a  ship  of  war  for  the  public 
interest,  they  ought  to  pay  for  their  conveyance  in  such  ship  of  war,  and  for 
their  entertainment,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  pay  for  their  enter- 
tainment and  passage  if  they  were  travelling  by  a  railway.  I  think  that  that 
would  be  but  fair ;  but  then  I  think  that  the  rates  ought  to  be  diminished. 
With  respect  to  a  case  like  that  alluded  to  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  where  a 
minister  is  residing  at  a  port  visited  by  ships  of  war,  unless  a  certain  check 
were  placed  on  a  minister  in  regard  to  his  moving  about  in  a  ship  of  war,  a 
very  heavy  charge  would  fall  on  the  public  by  the  minister  using  ships  of 
war  as  his  own  private  yachts.  A  question  bearing  upon  that  point  has 
recently  been  raised  at  one  of  our  missions,  where  the  practice  had  grown  up 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  an  arrangement  has  since  then  been  made,  that 
if  the  ambassador  takes  advantage  of  a  ship  of  war  to  move  about  for  his  own 
pleasure,  the  expense  should  be  matter  of  private  arrangement  with  the  captain, 
the  ambassador  sending  his  own  provisions  on  board,  and  so  on ;  but  if  he 
moves  about  on  the  public  service,  then,  of  course,  his  entertainment  would  be 
paid  for. 

5  -)6.  These  are  Sir  Thomas  Wyse's  words :  "  It  may  be  of  great  use  to  the 
minister,  and  not  less  to  the  public  serv  ice,  that  he  should,  from  time  to  time, 
visit  portions  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited.  No  better  means  exist 
to  rectify  mistakes  or  increase  knowledge,  especially  in  the  east,  than  these 
inspections  with  his  own  eyes ;"  and  then  he  says,  "  that  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  charge  in  the  Government  steamers  he  is  precluded  from  doing  this"? 
— Yes ;  but  if  he  chose  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  permission  to  make 
his  visit,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  sanctioned  it,  then  the  expense  would  be 
paid  for  by  the  public.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  expenses  of  such  a 
visit  as  he  has  described  should  be  borne  by  the  public,  or  the  expenses  of  any 
minister  going  to  any  part  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  without 
obtaining  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  minister  might, 
for  instance,  like  to  go,  and  it  would  be  perhaps  an  advantage  to  him  to  go  30 
or  40  or  50  miles  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  but  the  expense  of  doing  so, 
unless  he  had  obtained  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  would 
be  home  by  himself,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  a  minister  who  travels  by  a  ship 
of  war  should  not  bear  the  expense  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  was  travelling 
by  a  railroad. 

yS],  You  are  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  office  that  this  scale  of  charges 


should 
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should  be  altered  ? — I  should  not  be  sorry  that  the  Committee  should  recom-  E.  Hammond, 
mend  it  in  their  Report   

558.  I  believe  that  the  Queen's  messengers  are  attached  to  and  paid  by  the    >5  April  >8Gi. 
office ;  what  is  the  mode  of  selecting  the  Queen's  messengers  ? — The  foreign 

service  messengers  were  formerly  selected  alternately  by  the  three  Secretaries 
of  State,  but  they  are  now  nominated  entirely  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  he  nominates  such  persons  as  he  thinks  fit. 

559.  Entirely  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  without  any  qualification  ? — 
Yes ;  but  they  are  now  obliged  to  go  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
to  be  examined  as  to  their  qualifications  as  set  forth  in  the  paper  which  I  hand 
in.    [See  Appendix.] 

5Gi>.  What  position  do  Queen's  messengers  now  hold  at  the  missions  to  which 
they  may  be  smt,  or  at  the  missions  at  which  they  may  call  during  their 
journeys  •— There  is  no  recorded  difference  of  position,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
from  that  which  they  always  held ;  but  they  are  usually  invited,  I  believe,  to 
the  minister  s  table.  In  former  times  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
foreign  service  messenger  and  the  home  service  messenger ;  there  was  a  certain 
number  of  messengers,  and  they  were,  in  old  times,  all  under  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, and  I  believe  the  origin  of  the  silver  greyhound  pendent  from  their 
badge  has  some  connexion  with  their  former  dependence  on  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Office.  At  a  later  period  a  portion  of  the  messengers  were  specially 
transferred  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  these  waited  alternately  on  the 
several  Secretaries  of  State,  and  took  journeys  abroad  indifferently  in  their  turn. 

56 1 .  The  social  position  of  foreign  Queen's  messengers  has  been  very  much 
improved  of  late  years,  has  it  not  r — Yes. 

$62.  Have  there  not  been  some  regulations  made  as  to  the  intercourse 
between  Queen's  messengers  and  the  chanceries  in  foreign  missions  r — None, 
that  I  am  aware  of ;  there  are  general  rules  laid  down  for  the  performance  of 
the  service  of  Queen's  foreign  service  messengers. 

563.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  whether,  according  to  any  new  regu- 
lations, the  intercourse  between  Queen's  messengers  and  the  chanceries  of 
foreign  missions  is  placed  on  a  different  footing  from  what  it  was  formerly  i — 
It  is  not  so. 

564.  How  are  the  Queen's  messengers  paid? — By  a  fixed  salary  of  500 
guineas  a  year,  and  all  their  expenses  of  travelling. 

565.  Are  there,  not  extra  Queen's  messengers,  as  well  as  the  regular  mes- 
sengers ? — Not  now,  for  their  services  are  not  required  ;  the  establishment  is 
now  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  office. 

566.  How  many  Foreign  Queen's  messengers  are  there  ? — Fifteen. 

.567.  Is  it  intended  to  increase  that  number,  or  is  that  number  considered 
'quite  sufficient  1 — It  is  quite  sufficient  under  existing  circumstances.  Lord 
Malmesbury,  on  a  review  of  the  service  about  two  years  ago,  with  reference  to 
•the  greater  speed  with  which  journeys  are  now  performed,  and  to  there  being  • 
perhaps  less  occasion  also,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  telegrams, 
to  send  messengers  as  much  as  formerly,  considered  that  the  number  might  be 
reduced,  and  the  number  was  reduced  from  18  to  15  ;  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  1 5  are  not  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  service ;  if 
they  were  not  sufficient,  we  should  of  course  make  a  certain  increase,  and  we 
might  revert  to  the  old  number  in  a  case  of  emergency.    We  employed  extra 
messengers  during  the  Crimean  War,  for  then  the  Foreign  Office  undertook  the 
whole  of  the  messenger  service  abroad,  of  all  the  Government  Departments. 
We  sent  a  messenger  every  week  to  Constantinople,  who  used  to  carry  the  bags 
-of  the  military  and  naval  departments,  as  well  as  our  own  ;  we  had  then  four 
extra  messengers  on  our  establishment. 

.',68.  Do  the  Queen's  messengers  receive  any  pay  for  mileage  r— They  receive 
none  now. 

569.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  make  any  change  in  the  mode  of 
paying  the  Queen's  messengers  ? — I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  I  should  be 
disposed  to  revert  to  the  system,  that  part  of  the  emoluments  should  consist  of 
mileage. 

570.  At  the  present  moment,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  are  bound  to 
pay  their  own  expenses  out  of  the  500  guineas  a  year  which  they  receiver— 
That  is  their  own  personal  expenses. 

571.  On  what  scale  are  the  travelling  expenses  paid?— They  are  paid  on  an 
.account  being  rendered.    The  superintendent  of  the  messengers,  the  chief 
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L.  HammondyS*'.  cierk,  who  checks  the  messenger's  accounts,  has  certain  tables,  which  have  been 
calculated  by  Bradshaw,  showing  what  are  the  fair  expanses  which  shall  be 
£5  April  1861.  incurred  on  their  journeys,  and  those  expenses  are  paid  :  my  desire  always  has 
been  that  they  should  be  pnid  their  expenses  liberally,  and  that  we  should  not 
run  them  too  close.  Of  course,  a  messenger,  in  order  to  get  on,  must,  now 
and  then,  feel  it  necessary  to  give  live  francs  here  and  five  francs  there. 

5/2.  But  you  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  better  principle  would  be  to  pay 
them  a  fixed  sum  for  mileage,  according  to  the  old  system  ? — I  should  prefer  it. 
In  former  times  the  messengers  were  paid  by  a  fixed  salary  of  60  /.  a  year,  with 
board  wages,  7  *.  (>  d.  a  day,  when  in  England,  and  1 3  s.  4  </.,  when  abroad.  In 
addition  to  that,  they  were  allowed  a  mileage  rate  of  6d.  a  mile  for  journeys 
performed  in  carriages  ;  2d.  a  mile  for  journeys  on  the  sea;  4  d.  a  mile  for 
journeys  by  public  conveyance,  and  a  shilling  a  mile  if  they  travelled  on  horse- 
hack.  Then,  when  railroads  w  ere  introduced,  and  hefore  we  had  any  experience 
of  them,  the  messengers  were  allowed  4  d.  a  mile  on  railroads  ;  but,  upon  review- 
ing the  expenditure  for  the  messenger  service  in  the  year  1858,  Lord  Mahnes- 
bury  was  struck  by  the  large  amount  that  the  messengers  received,  which 
averaged  above  800  /.a year  to  each  messenger;  and  Lord  Malraesbury  thought 
that  that  was  more  than  the  messengers  should  be  paid ;  and  on  considering 
the  matter,  it  was  determined  to  abolish  all  the  old  rates,  and  to  establish  new 
and  fixed  rates,  beginning  with  500/.  a  year  ;  but  upon  a  representation  being 
made  by  the  messengers,  that  the  expense  of  living  abroad  was  very  much 
increased,  he  allowed  them  the  other  25  /.,  making  altogether  525  /.  I  should 
say  that  in  Lord  Malmesbury's  minute,  which  has  been  laid  before  Parliament,  a 
passage  occui-s  to  this  effect :  that  if  the  mileage  system  had  continued,  he. 
should  not  have  thought  it  right  to  continue  to  pay  for  railway  travelling  the 
sum  of  4  d.  a  mile,  which  was  excessive,  and  that  the  mileage  would,  in  such  a 
case,  have  been  more  properly  calculated  with  reference  to  the  rate  that  a  man 
formerly  travelling  in  a  carriage  at  6  d.  a  mile,  would  earn  in  the  24  hours, 
and  it  was  estimated  roughly  that  2  d.  a  mile  would  make  an  equivalent  sum. 

573-  I'nder  whose  superintendence  are  the  Queen's  messengers? — They  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Foreign  Office  chief  clerk. 

,574.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  annual  expense  of  the 
Queen's  messenger  service  in  the  aggregate,  including  both  the  expenses  of 
travelling  and  the  pay  ?— The  present  expenditure  for  the  Foreign  Messenger 
service  is  between  1(5,000/.  and  1 7.000/.  a  year;  but  of  course  the  expen- 
diture is  fluctuating.  I  should  say  that  formerly,  at  the  first  separation  of 
messengers  into  home  and  foreign  service  in  1824,  the  average  emoluments  of 
the  Queen's  foreign  service  messengers  were  calculated  at  400  /.  a  year,  that  is 
to  say,  that  was  the  sum  on  which  they  were  to  be  superannuated ;  and  on 
which  they  paid  income  tax,  and  contributed  to  the  superannuation  fund :  now 
they  are  superannuated  on  225/.  a  year,  on  which  sum  they  pay  income  tax. 

575.  Do  you  pay  their  expenses  in  advance  ? — They  draw  for  such  money 
as  they  require.  A  messenger  going  abroad  goes  to  the  chief  clerk  and 
receives  a  certain  advance,  according  to  the  journey  he  is  about  to  perform, 
and  when  he  is  abroad  he  can  draw  upon  the  chief  clerk,  under  certain 
regulations  ;  in  fact,  he  is  always  in  advance,  as  you  may  say,  and  the  account 
is  settled  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

576.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Do  you  think  that  a  foreign  minister  ought  to  be  in 
advance  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  any  of  the  official  expenses  of  his  mission  ? 
— It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  any  other  arrangement  than  that  which  we 
have  now  established ;  the  Treasury  would  object  to  doing  what  in  some  foreign 
services  is  allowed,  .namely,  to  pay  money  in  advance  on  account  of  extraor- 
dinaries  The  question  was  mooted  many  years  ago,  and  I  think  the  Treasury 
objected.  I  do  not  see  any  particular  objection  to  it,  but  had  no  control  in  the 
matter. 

577.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  a  minister  should  be  out  of  pocket  for 
expenses  incurred  in  his  mission  ?— I  do  not  think  we  could  alter  the  present 
system,  or  modify  it  more  than  we  have  done. 

.57S.  Would  not  a  bill  drawn  by  a  foreign  minister  abroad  be  quite  sufficient 
a  document  as  a  proof  of  life,  without  sending  a  life  certificate  r — The  difficulty 
would  be,  that  the  quarterly  salaries  are  not  always  exactly  a  fourth  part  of  the 
fixed  salary.  A  man  may  have  been  absent  on  leave,  or  there  may  be  something 
to  be  adjusted  from  another  quarter. 

570.  Sir  Miitto  Farquhar.]  In  looking  over  the  list  of  diplomatic  servants 
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abroad,  and  their  salaries,  I  find  that  Lord  Cowley  has  10,000 /.  a  year,  but  I  E.  Htmnumd,  Ksq. 

observe  that  the  salary  of  Lord  Napier,  who  is  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  only  7,000/. ; 

do  you  think,  that  that  is  quite  fair,  considering  that  the  Ambassador  at  St.     J5  April  iHUi. 

Petersburg  is  living  in  a  place  more  expensive  than  Paris .- — We  have  heard  no 

complaints  from  Lord  Napier,  that  he  is  unable  to  live  upon  his  7,000/.  a  year; 

if  he  makes  any  complaint,  of  course  it  will  be  considered. 

.580.  Mr.  Hope.]  How  long  has  Lord  Napier  been  at  St.  Petersburg? — 
Oulv  a  few  weeks. 

Sir  MhUo  FarquharJ]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee uhat  is  the  rule  with  reference  to  exchanges ;  sometimes  it  is,  of  course, 
in  favour  of  minister*  abroad,  and  sometimes  it  is  against  them.  I  underhand 
that  there  is  a  rule  ? — The  rule  is.  that  they  are  allowed  to  charge  for  loss  by 
exchange,  and  they  must  give  credit  for  gain  by  exchange. 

,58-'.  Clutirnuin.\  Has  that  always  been  the  rule  ?  —  It  was  the  rule  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  charge  loss  by  exchange ;  but  the  Treasury  considered, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  that  if  the  public  paid  the  h>s,  it  had  a  right  to 
receive  the  gain  ;  and,  after  a  little  discussion,  the  present  system  was  settled, 
and  the  Treasury  now,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  sends  in  a  statement, 
showing  what  sliall  be  considered  the.  proper  rate  of  exchange  for  the  current 
year  at  the  several  capitals ;  that  is  the  mode  in  which  the  matter  is  uow  dealt 
with. 

583.  Mr.  Hope.]  You  have  been  asked  questions  with  reference  to  ministers 
making  use  of  Queen's  ships  for  the  purpose  of  going  from  place  to  place  ;  in 
whose  discretion  does  the  application  for  a  passage  now  rest  ? — If  a  ship  was  at 
hand,  the  captain  and  minister  might  come  to  an  understanding ;  the  minister 
would  say,  "  I  want  a  passage  to  such  a  place,"  and  the  captain  would  probably 
give  him  a  passage. 

,584.  I  presume  that  in  all  these  cases  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but 
that  it  must  be  by  an  arrangement  between  the  two  services  'i — Yes,  when 
it  is  a  matter  between  the  parties.  If  a  minister  is  ordered  to  proceed  in  a  ship 
of  war,  then  we  should  ask  the  Admiralty  to  send  an  order  to  the  caption  to 
convey  him ;  and  if  by  any  accident,  and  on  an  emergency,  we  telegraph  to  a 
minister  to  take  a  passage  in  a  ship  of  war,  we  immediately  apprise  the  Admiralty 
that  we  have  done  so,  and  the  Admiralty  sends  instructions  to  that  effect  to 
the  captain,  but  no  minister  nor  diplomatic  servant  has  a  right  to  onler  the 
commander  of  a  ship  to  perform  any  service  w  hatever ;  if  he  wishes  a  service  to 
he  performed,  the  mode  in  which  he  should  attain  his  object  is  this :  he  should 
state  to  the  captain  officially,  "  1  think  that  such  and  such  a  service  ought  to  be 
performed and  in  99  cases  out  of  100  the  captain  of  a  man  of  war  would  attend 
to  such  a  requisition.  If  he  does  not,  he  must  justify  himself,  of  course,  to  the 
Admiralty  for  not  doing  so ;  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  order  (ran  pass 
between  a  diplomatic  servant  of  the  Crown  and  the  captain  of  a  man  of  war, 
unless  under  special  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  it  would  then 
be  a  matter  ot  previous  arrangement  with  the  Admiralty.  The  Admiralty  would 
send  orders,  I  apprehend,  in  that  case,  to  the  commander  of  a  ship  ot*  war  to 
this  effect:  "You  will  obey  such  orders,  in  this  particular  instance  as  may 
be  given  by  Her  Majesty's  minister." 

58,5.  In  the  event  of  an  embarkation  taking  place  by  common  consent,  is  it 
always  necessary  that  the  persou  embarking  should  pay  according  to  a  fixed 
scale  ? — I  conceive  that  to  be  a  matter  of  private  arrangement. 

5 So".  Do  you  know  with  regard  to  the  use  of  ships  of  war  by  ministers,  what 
the  course  of  payment  is  in  any  case,  except  where  it  is  made  at  the  public 
charge  ?—  No  ;  neither  can  I  say  that  there  is  any  payment. 

587.  With  reference  to  the  payments  made  to  messengers,  the  mileage  in 
olden  days  was  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  posting  bills  ? — Yes  ;  the  mileage 
was  profit,  and  it  was  (railed  a  mileage  profit. 

588.  To  give  them  again  a  certain  rate  of  mileage,  would  not  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  an  account  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  would  necessitate,  in  fact,  an 
additional  account ;  they  have  now  to  make  out  an  account  of  their  expenses, 
and  in  addition  there  would  have  to  be  calculated  how  many  miles  a  man  had 
travelled  at  so  much  a  mile. 

589.  Then  what  is  the  advantage  of  making  a  payment  for  mileage  instead 
of  a  fixed  payment  r — The  advantage  is  tins ;  that  a  messenger  who  does  the 
most  work,  and  who  is  the  most  steady  and  diligent  in  the  performance  of  his 
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E.  Hammond,  Esq.  work,  gets  more  profit  than  the  man  who  does  not  do  so  much  work.  At  pre- 
sent a  messenger  who  stays  at  home,  say  from  sickness,  or  having  applied  for 
25  April  1861.  leave  of  absence,  receives  exactly  the  same  emoluments  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
as  the  messenger  who  is  abroad  for  perhaps  200  or  250  days  in  a  year ;  the 
mileage  profits  of  a  messenger  were,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  work  he 
did ;  but  now  with  a  fixed  salary  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  man  does 
much  or  does  little  work. 

590.  Supposing  that  it  depended  upon  the  messengers  to  choose  whether 
they  went  or  not,  I  should  think  that  quite  just ;  but  when  it  depends  upon 
whether  they  are  sent  or  not,  may  not  such  a  system  as  that  press  unjustly 
upon  individuals  ? — I  think  myself  that  the  messengers  would  be  very  glad  to 
return  to  the  mileage  profit,  if  they  were  allowed  to  fix  the  rate,  that  is,  if 
they  were  allowed  to  revert  to  the  old  rates.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
present  system  is  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  messengers,  but  they  do  not 
think  so.  The  disadvantage  to  the  public  of  the  present  system  is,  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  inducement  to  messengers  to  be  constant  in  their  attendance 
for  duty. 

591.  The  Judge  Advocate.^  Are  the  messengers  who  go  abroad,  and  the 
messengers  employed  in  this  country  of  the  same  class  ? — No ;  the  messengers 
employed  at  home  are  generally  a  class  of  persons  who  have  been  gentlemen's 
servants. 

592.  And,  therefore,  very  inferior  in  social  position  ?— Yes  ;  I  do  not  know 
what  the  case  is  now ;  but  in  former  times  the  Home  service  messengers  used 
to  wait  at  table. 

593.  Mr.  HankeyJ]  Is  the  commission  which  is  paid  to  the  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  by  way  of  agency,  entirely  a  voluntary  arrangement,  as  between 
the  diplomatic  body  and  the  clerks : — Quite  so. 

.594.  May  any  diplomatic  servant  change  his  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office 
whenever  he  pleases  r — Yes. 

595.  Is  the  rate  of  commission  paid  to  a  clerk  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  may  the  clerk  charge  what  he  pleases  ? — As  far  as  the  ministers  are 
concerned,  the  rate  was  fixed  by  a  settlement  in  1816  ;  this  is  the  regulation  : 
— "  1st.  Each  agent  to  be  appointed  by  the  minister  at  his  own  choice  in  the 
office  ;  2d.  No  agent  to  be  allowed  to  make  any  advances  of  money  upon  salary 
or  allowances  to  such  foreign  minister,  or  to  act  as  a  banker ;  3d.  Each  foreign 
minister  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  what  banker  he  employs,  and  the 
agent  to  pay  to  such  banker  the  balance  of  his  salary,  and  other  allowances  as 
soon  as  received ;  4th.  The  foreign  minister  to  draw  no  bills  whatever  upon 
his  account;  5th.  Extra  allowances,  according  to  practice,  or  for  special 
service,  to  be  issued  to  the  minister,  or  his  assigns,  and  immediately  made  over 
by  the  agent  to  the  banker ;  6th.  The  agent  not  to  be  allowed  to  deduct  more 
than  one  per  cent,  upon  the  salaries,  and  outfit  of  the  ambassadors  and  envoys." 
(signed)  Castlereagh. 

596.  Are  those  rules  still  in  force ; — Yes,  they  are. 

597.  Are  those  rules  strictly  adhered  to  with  respect  to  the  clerks  not  acting 
as  a  banker,  or  making  any  advances  ?—  I  have  no  means  of  saying  that  they 
are  not,  and  I  presume  that  they  are. 

598.  Are  the  Foreign  Office  clerks  required  to  give  any  account  to  the  head 
of  the  department,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  accounts  so  received  by 
them  ? — No. 

599.  Do  you  consider  that  the  arrangement  is  a  beneficial  one  to  the  clerks 
of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Of  course  it  is  a  beneficial  arrangement  for  the  clerks 
of  the  office,  and  it  is  beneficial  to  the  general  service  of  the  office. 

600.  Mr.  Layard.]  Are  those  who  are  employed  abroad  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it ;  and  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
that  it  would  be  the  greatest  hardship  upon  the  diplomatic  body  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  existence  of  the  Foreign  Office  agencies.  1  will  not  say  that  a  minister,  in 
reckoning  up  the  deductions  from  his  salary,  may  not  have  reckoned  the  deduc- 
tion for  agency ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  been  a  subject  of  complaint, 
except  under  a  wrong  impression,  that  the  deduction  was  made  on  the  public 
account.  I  believe  all  persons  understand  that  it  is  a  perfectly  voluntary 
arrangement ;  it  is  stated  in  one  of  the  papers  which  I  have  before  me,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  when  he  was  Ambassador  at  Paris,  refused  to  have  one,  and 
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in  that  case,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  took  upon  himself  to  execute  those  &  Harnmond,  E«q. 
offices  for  the  Duke,  and  it  was  very  good-natured  in  him  to  do  so.   

601.  But  the  practice  does  not  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  anyone  employed     *5  April  1861. 
in  diplomacy  abroad  if  he  does  not  employ  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  as  his  agent  ? 

— Not  to  his  official  prejudice,  or  to  his  advancement  in  the  profession.  If  he 
does  not  employ  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  as  agent,  he  might  suffer  personal  incon- 
venience, but  he  would  certainly  not  be  prejudiced  in  his  profession. 

602.  There  would  be  no  ill  feeling  entertained  towards  him  in  the  office  ? — 
Certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  which  would  at  all  injure  him  in  the  office  ;  the 
office  would  look  upon  him  just  as  well  as  if  he  had  employed  a  Foreign  Office 
clerk  as  agent. 

603.  Would  his  letters  be  taken  in  ? — Yes,  but  they  would  not  be  taken  care 
of ;  we  should  not  consider  it  part  of  the  official  duty  of  any  clerk  in  the  office 
to  take  care  of  the  private  letters  of  an  individual. 

604.  Chairman.]  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  authoritatively  upon  your 
own  experience  that  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  these  agencies  are  entirely 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  persons  in  the  diplomatic  service?— Certainly, 
they  are  entirely  voluntary.  In  the  case  of  a  special  mission,  where  all  the 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  public,  the  chief  clerk  is  virtute  officii  the  agent, 
but  then  he  would  receive  no  emolument  for  it. 

605.  Does  he  not  get  a  commission  of  1  /.  per  cent.  ?— No. 

606.  The  arrangement  being  purely  voluntary,  you  hardly  consider  that  it 
comes  within  the  cognisance  of  the  public  service? — The  details,  I  think, 
certainly,  do  not.  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  should  require  an  agent  to 
say  what  he  receives  a  year  on  account  of  agencies ;  at  the  same  time,  1  do 
not  believe  that  any  agent  would  have  the  least  objection  to  state  what  he 
receives,  for  if  I  have  ever  asked  an  agent,  and  I  believe  1  did  with  reference 
to  the  Consular  Committee,  "  What  do  your  agencies  bring  you  in  a  year  ?"  I 
have  never  found  the  least  reluctance  on  the  part  of  such  agent  to  tell  me,  and 
I  believe  that  anyone  of  the  agents  brought  here  would  tell  you,  as  far  as  he 
could,  what  he  netted  per  annum. 

607.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  these  agencies  has  been  in  any  way  to 
derogate  from  the  dignity  of  the  public  service  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

608.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  from  your  experience,  whether  the 
time  occupied  in  these  agencies  has  been  in  any  degree  subtracted  from  the 
time  that  ought  to  have  been  given  by  these  persons  to  the  public  service  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  a  clerk,  whether  he  be  agent  or  not  agent,  does  for  the  public 
whatever  the  wants  of  the  public  service  in  the  course  of  a  day  require.  If  a 
man  is  by  accident  idle  in  the  office,  which  not  very  often  happens,  there  is  no 
harm  in  his  employing  himself  about  something  else,  but  it  does  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  execution  of  his  public  duties ;  we  do  not  in  the  office 
tie  ourselves  down,  to  require  from  a  clerk  only  a  certain  amount  of  work  in 
the  day,  or  a  certain  number  of  hours'  attendance  ;  but  he  is  always  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  attend  at  whatever  time  we  may  require  him  to  attend. 
But  with  reference  to  this  matter,  I  will  read  the  following  passage  from  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1/95,  which  was  embodied  in  an  Order  in 
Council,  dated  the  2/th  of  February  1/95  :  "  There  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
any  substantial  objection  to  the  permitting  of  clerks  in  our  respective  depart- 
ments to  act  as  agents  to  foreign  ministers  or  consuls,  when  their  attention 
to  that  business  may  not  be  found  to  interfere  with  their  official  avocations ; 
the  duties  of  these  agencies  consists  merely  in  the  receipt  of  the  salaries  and 
contingencies  allowed  to  such  ministers  and  consuls,  and  in  applying  the  same 
to  their  use." 

609.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  as  to  any  indirect  influence  which 
these  agents  in  the  Foreign  Office  exercise  in  favour  of  persons  who  might  be 
considered  as  their  clients  r — No ;  I  never  heard  any  complaints  of  that 
kind. 

610.  You  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  any  ground  for  a  suspicion 
of  that  kind? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

611.  Therefore  neither  the  public  service,  nor  the  public,  nor  the  office  itself, 
being  at  all  affected  by  these  agencies,  you  do  not  consider  that  any  advantage 
would  be  derived  by  preventing  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  from  holding 
them  ? — I  think  that  not  only  would  no  advantage  be  derived  by  doing  away 
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E.  Hammmd,  Esq.  ^th  them,  but  I  think  that  very  great  inconvenience  would  result  to  the  service 

™   abroad,  and  very  great  disadvantage  to  the  office  at  home. 

25  Apnl  1861.  qv2  jj^  tne  system  of  foreign  agencies  any  collateral  advantage  in  keeping 
up  the  esprit  de  corps  and  friendly  personal  relations  between  the  diplomatic 
service  and  the  Foreign  Office?— Unquestionably  it  has  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  in  that  respect. 

613.  Do  you  think  that  that  of  itself  is  likely  to  produce  good  feeling,  and 
to  promote  the  public  service  ? — I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  upon  that  point. 

614.  Mr.  Lagard.]  Can  all  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  become  agents  ? — 
They  all  may  if  they  choose. 

61.5.  And  not  the  heads  of  the  department  only '?— No,  all  of  them  indif- 
ferently. 

616.  Chairman.}  Was  not  this  subject  very  fully  gone  into  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Consular  Service? — It  was  gone  into  very  fully  before  that 
Committee.  Mr.  Alston  was  examined  then,  and  the  Committee  also  put  ques- 
tions, I  see,  to  four  consuls,  and  those  consuls,  I  think,  gave  very  strong  and 
unanimous  opinions  with  regard  to  the  convenience  resulting  to  parties  abroad 
from  the  system  of  agencies  :  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  and  two  others, 
whose  names  I  do  not  now  remember. 

617.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee showing  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  Committee  was  condemnatory 
of  that  system  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  anything  of  that  sort. 

618.  Do  you  know  whether  any  charge  is  made  by  these  agents  on  the  unpaid 
attaches  ? — None  whatever. 

619.  Mr.  Lagard.]  They  perform  the  same  work  for  those  who  are  unpaid 
as  they  do  for  those  who  are  paid  ?  —I  believe  so. 

620.  Mr.  Hope.]  These  agents  do  not  in  any  way  act  as  bankers,  and  they 
do  not  advance  the  salaries  ? — It  would  be  contrary  to  the  regulation,  and  if  it 
came  to  my  knowledge  1  should  immediately  put  a  stop  to  it. 

0*21.  Chairman.'}  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  regulation  is  made  between 
•  the  French  Foreign  Office  and  our  diplomatic  servants  ? — The  salaries  of  French 
diplomatic  servants  are  issued  through  a  banker,  who  takes  a  commission  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  which  he  receives  for  the  several  parties,  one  per 
per  cent,  for  himself,  and  one  per  cent,  for  his  correspondent  in  the  country,  to 
which  the  money  is  remitted;  but  the  banker  does  nothing  for  the  parties  besides. 

622.  Mr.  Hope.]  Do  you  not  consider  that  if  the  country  employs  people 
who  necessarily  by  their  profession  live  abroad,  it  would  be  fair  to  pay  them 
salaries  abroad,  without  charging  them  anything  ? — I  believe  that  the  Treasury 
would  not  agree  to  an  arrangement  such  as  there  is  in  other  foreign  services, 
and  I  think  that  it  might  be  attended  with  inconvenience,  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
of  the  system  of  keeping  accounts  in  this  country. 

623.  Why  ? — Because  it  would  lead  to  the  necessity  of  Government  having, 
as  they  have  in  some  foreign  services,  bankers  abroad.  In  foreign  services  I 
believe  they  frequently  have  at  the  different  capitals  a  banker.  In  the  Russian 
service,  as  regards  the  country,  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  banker,  and  the 
money  for  the  payment  of  their  diplomatic  and  other  services  is  obtained  from 
the  Bank  of  England ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  an  arrangement  of  that 
kind,  having  a  banker  in  every  capital,  would  suit  the  system  which  prevails  at 
the  Treasury.  I  believe  that  the  way  in  which  our  salaries  are  paid  is  the  best 
according  to  our  system.  The  French  diplomatists  are  besides  subject  to  very 
considerable  deductions  from  their  salaries  ;  upon  a  salary  which  exceeds  20,000 
francs,  they  are  charged  five  per  cent,  upon  the  first  20,000,  four  per  cent,  upon 
the  second,  three  per  cent,  upon  the  third,  two  per  cent,  on  the  fourth,  and  one 
per  cent,  on  the  remainder. 

624.  Chairman.]  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  the  Committee  some 
information  about  the  diplomatic  pensions?— I  will  take  the  history  of  these 
pensions  from  the  year  1782  ;  it  seems  that  in  1782  there  was  no  classification 
at  all  of  the  pensions,  and  no  positive  regulation  as  to  their  amount,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge.  The  maximum  appears  to  have  been  nominally  2,300  I.  a  year ; 
but  at  that  time,  and  up  to  the  year  1831,  all  diplomatic  pensions  were  subject 
to  certain  deductions,  so  that  the  net  amount  of  a  pension  nominally  2,300  /.  a 
year,  was  only  2,056  /.,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  From  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
22d  Geo.  3,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  fixed  regulation  at  that  time,  but 
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that  at  the  expiration  of  their  services,  the  Sovereign's  pleasure  was  received  E.  Hammond,  Esq 

for  giving  diplomatic  servants  such  portions  of  their  former  salaries  as  the 

Sovereign  thought  expedient.   But  in  1810  it  was  laid  down  in  the  50th  Geo.  3,    35  April  18G1. 

c.  117)  "  that  no  pension  or  allowance  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  for  or  on 

account  of  having  served  the  Crown  in  foreign  courts  within  less  than  1 0  years 

from  the  date  of  his  first  appointment  in  such  service." 

625.  Do  you  understand  "  appointment"  in  that  case  to  mean  from  the  time 
he  became  Secretary  ? — No ;  at  that  time  it  was  not  a  profession .  but 
going  on,  I  see  the  words  are  44  during  which  time  he  shall  have  served  not 
less  than  three  years." 

626.  Do  you  think  that  would  apply  to  any  attache  ? — I  do  not  imagine  that 
at  thatjtirae  there  were  attaches  as  we  call  them  now.  The  Act  goes  on :  44  And 
no  such  allowance  shall  exceed  2,000  /.  per  annum,  and  every  such  allowance 
shall  abate  if  such  person  shall  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office,  or  employment 
under  the  Crown,  of  equal  or  greater  amount,  and  shall  also  be  subject  to  a 
proportionate  abatement  if  the  value  of  any  such  office  or  employment  should 
be  less  than  the  amount  of  such  allowance  as  aforesaid."  And  then,  44  Provided 
always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  before  any  such  pension  or  allowance 
shall  be  granted,  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  same  shall  be  granted  shall 
not  be  less  than  35  years  of  age."  In  1828  another  change  was  thought  desir- 
able, and  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  reported 
and  recommended  that  there  should  be  a  classification  of  pensions,  but  upon  a 
higher  scale  than  that  which  now  exists,  the  classification  being  2,000/.,  1,800/., 
and  1,500  /. ;  but  with  regard  to  those  pensions  also  there  was  a  deduction  on 
account  of  fees  and  duties,  which  brought  the  net  sum  down  considerably  lower. 
The  Report  of  that  Committee  was  acted  upon,  although  it  was  not  made  law 
till  1832,  when,  by  the  2d  &  3d  of  William  4th,  cap.  116,  sections  4,  5  aud  6, 
the  regulations  which  now  prevail  were  established  ;  those  regulations  contem- 
plated that  the  pensions  should  be  issued  net,  according  to  the  warrant,  without 
any  deduction.  The  amount  then  fixed  was  1,700/.  for  the  first  class,  1,300  /. 
for  the  second  class,  900  /.  for  the  third  class,  and  700  /.  for  the  fourth  class ; 
but  no  person  was  to  be  entitled  to  a  pension  before  the  expiration  of  15  years 
from  the  date  of  his  first  commission,  or  unless  he  had  served  after  that  date 
actually  ten  years ;  a  first-class  pension  could  only  be  earned  by  a  man  having 
resided  three  years  as  Ambassador  at  some  foreign  court,  and  the  second-class 
pension  by  a  person  who  had  actually  resided  five  years  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  some  foreign  court,  and  a  third-class  pension  by 
a  person  who  had  actually  resided  five  years  as  minister  at  some  foreign  court ; 
and  it  was  further  provided,  that  pensions  in  the  remaining  class  should  not 
exceed  700  /.  per  annum  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  time  of  residence. 
Those  are  the  regulations  now  in  force  with  regard  to  diplomatic  pensions ; 
and  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  system  which  now  prevails  should  be 
changed,  and  the  attaches  should  be  made  second  and  third  secretaries,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  count  their  time  for  a  pension,  it  will  be  necessary,  I  think, 
in  justice  to  the  public,  to  alter  that  classification,  or  to  revert  to  the  non- 
classification  which  obtained  before  the  year  1828,  because  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  secretary  of  legation  who  might  have  been  in  the  receipt  of 
full  pay  of  400  /.  a  year,  or  500  /.  or  600  /.,  should  be  retired  on  a  pension  of 
700  /.  a  year  after  15  years'  service ;  and  yet,  as  I  read  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
we  cannot  give  a  man  a  less  pension  than  700/.  a  year,  at  least,  I  am  not  aware 
that  we  have  ever  done  so ;  therefore  we  should  be  obliged  to  establish  a 
graduated  scale.  1  see  that  in  former  times,  before  the  Act  of  1810,  there 
were  various  rates  of  pensions:  2,300/.,  2,000/.,  1,700/.,  1,450/.,  1,200/., 
1,000/.,  900/.,  800/.,  700/.,  600/.,  500/.,  400/.,  and  250/.,  which  were  the 
gross  amounts  of  the  pensions,  the  net  amounts  being  considerably  less.  I 
think,  if  we  were  to  open  a  door  for  granting  pensions  at  an  earlier  period 
than  they  are  granted  now,  we  ought  to  adopt  a  scale  something  different 
from  what  it  is  at  present ;  and  I  should  be  disposed  to  calculate  the  scale  of 
pensions  for  a  secretary  of  legation,  or  for  a  second  or  third  secretary,  upon 
the  principle  now  applied  to  superannuation  allowances,  which  are  calculated 
at  so  many  sixtieths,  according  to  the  length  of  service,  and  the  salary  that  a 
man  may  hare  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

627.  In  that  case,  would  you  propose  that  the  commission  should  date  only 
from  the  secretaryship,  or  from  the  paid  attacheship  ?— I  should  propose  thai 
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E.  Hammond,  Esq.  the  designation  of  paid  attaches  should  be  dropped,  and  instead  of  that,  that 

— ;   they  should  be  called  second  or  third  secretaries,  under  a  commission  from 

25  April  i8f>i.  the  Crown,  which,  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  now  stands,  would  enable  a  man 
to  count  his  time,  so  long  as*  he  held  that  commission,  for  his  pension ;  all 
these  attacheships  are  theoretically  commissioned  offices,  but  they  are  not  so 
practically. 

628.  I  see  that  in  the  estimate  you  have  given  in  to  the  Committee,  there  is 
a  surplus  in  the  Diplomatic  Fuud  over  and  above  what  you  have  paid  for  pen- 
sions in  the  last  year ;  can  you  state  whether  you  frequently  have  a  surplus  * — 
We  cannot  exceed  the  180,000  /.  allotted  for  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  it 
would  be  very  unsafe  to  run  ourselves  too  close,  for  it  might  be  found  that  our 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  or  at  Vienna,  who  are  now  put  on,  as  it  were, 
experimental  salaries,  or  ministers  at  other  courts,  were  not  able  to  live  upon 
their  salaries ;  and  there  might  be  cases  in  which  a  minister  might  desire  to 
retire,  and  we  might  not  be  able  to  give  him  a  pension  if  there  was  not  a 
margin.  The  Civil  List  Acts  of  1816  and  1820  estimated  the  amount  charge- 
able on  the  Civil  List  for  diplomatic  pensions  at  52,000  /.,  but  in  1827  that  sum 
had  risen  to  57,000/.;  the  Committee  of  1828  recommended  40,000/.  as  the 
proper  sum  for  diplomatic  pensions,  and  they  calculated  that  the  active  diplo- 
matic expenditure  would  be  140,000  /.  The  Act  of  1832  provided,  that  until 
the  whole  diplomatic  expenditure  was  brought  down  to  180,000/.  a  year,  no 
greater  amount  than  2,000/.  should  be  granted  for  pensions  in  one  year.  These 
calculations  were  based  on  140,000/.  for  active  service,  and  40,000/.  for 
retiring  allowances.  The  Committee,  may  like  to  know  that  at  present  the 
entire  active  service  costs  145,8/5/.,  and  the  pension  list  22,500/.  but  of 
those  pensions  there  is  a  certain  amount  which  is  dormant — I  think,  about 
2,600/.  The  sum  now  actually  issued  in  pensions  is  19,900/.  Although  the 
sum  charged  for  the  active  diplomatic  service  exceeds  by  nearly  6,000  /.,  the 
sum  estimated  for  the  active  service  in  1832,  we  have  since  1832  saddled  the 
diplomatic  grant  with  an  amount  of  nearly  9,000  /,  for  active  salaries,  in  excess 
of  what  was  chargeable  upon  it  for  them  in  1832.  The  diplomatic  charge  for 
the  fourth-class  diplomatic  establishments,  charge  d'affaires,  in  South  America, 
is  now  1 1,125  /.,  and  in  1832  it  was  2,555  /. ;  therefore  we  have  not  been  very 
improvident  administrators  of  the  fund,  which  was  assigned  to  us  in  1832. 

629.  Have  you  ever  exceeded  that  fund,  and  been  obliged  to  take  credit  for 
the  excess  r — Not  since  that  Act  was  passed,  that  I  am  aware  of ;  we  have 
always  kept  within  the  margin.  In  the  Act  of  1832,  the  sum  provided,  at  that 
time,  for  the  diplomatic  service  for  salaries  and  pensions,  was  203,000  /.,  which 
was  to  be  reduced  to  1 80,000  /. ;  so  far  as  that  goes,  we  may  have  exceeded,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  period,  the  stipulated  sum  of  180,000/.;  but  since  we 
brought  it  down  to  1HO,000/.  I  think,  I  may  say  positively,  that  we  have  always 
taken  care  to  keep  within  the  margin. 

630.  Upon  what  principle  do  you  think  that  the  diplomatic  pensions  should 
be  paid  out  of  a  separate  fund,  rather  than  be  paid  like  other  superannua- 
tion allowances  ?  — The  diplomatic  pensions  and  allowances  were  formerly 
charged  as  part  of  the  state  of  the  Crown  on  the  Civil  List,  and  it  was  only 
upon  the  re-settlement  of  the  Civil  List  in  1831  or  1832,  that  they  were  put 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  question  was  mooted  in  one  of  the  Com- 
mittees, the  Official  Salaries  Committee,  and  they  reported  in  these  terms : 
"  The  Diplomatic  Pension  List  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
and  they  have  been  led  to  remark,  how  large  a  proportion  the  aggregate  amount 
of  pensions  bears  to  the  sum  paid  for  actual  service.  There  are  circumstances 
connected  with  the  diplomatic  service  which  render  it  difficult  to  enforce  all 
the  regulations  applicable  to  other  pensions;  but  looking  to  the  main  ob- 
ject for  which  all  pensions  are  regulated;"  then  they  proceed  to  make  a 
recommendation . 

631-2.  I  believe  that  recommendation  has  not  been  acted  upon  r— What  they 
recommended  was  this,  "  That  strict  regard  being  had  to  existing  interests, 
regulations  be  made  for  the  granting  of  future  pensions  in  respect  of  the  age 
and  circumstances  of  the  parties  claiming  them,  so  far  as  is  practicable  in 
accordance  with  the  6th  and  11th  sections  of  the  Act  4th  &  5th  of  William 
the  4th,  chapter  24,  which  regulates  civil  pensions."  The  first  of  those  provi- 
sions has  reference  to  a  declaration  of  inadequacy  of  private  fortune,  and  the 
■other,  I  presume,  alluded  to  that  part  of  the  11th  section  of  the  Act  which 
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requires  a  certificate  that  a  man  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  situation  with  &  Uannwml,  Esq. 

fidelity,  arid  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  heads  of  the  department ;  at  least,  I   

presume  that  is  so ;  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  alluded  to  the  provision  with    *5  April  iSGi. 
respect  to  age. 

633.  But  do  you  see  any  advantage  in  the  present  exceptional  system  ? — 
I  think  that  there  might  be  difficulties  perhaps  in  altering  the  present  system. 

634.  Where  would  be  the  difficulty  in  assimilating  the  diplomatic  pensions  to 
other  pensions  ? — There  might  be  diffictdties  similar  to  those  which  have  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  pensions  of  certain  public  officers 
are  regulated  ;  the  station  of  an  ambassador  or  minister,  for  instance,  being  one 
of  considerable  position,  might  be  held  to  entitle  a  man  to  special  consideration 
in  fixing  his  retiring  allowance  ;  the  allowance  which  could  be  fixed  under  the 
General  Superannuation  Act,  and  in  proportion  to  salary,  and  length  of  service, 
might  not  be  an  adequate  provision  to  enable  a  retiring  ambassador  or  minister 
to  maintain  his  position  in  life.  Diplomatic  ponsions,  I  think,  may  fairly  be 
regulated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pensions  which  are  allowed  to  certain 
cabinet  ministers  in  high  office  are,  and  to  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State  ;  the 
latter  are  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  only  ten  years  in  the  public  service, 
to  receive  a  pension  of  1 ,000  /.  a  year. 

635.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  think  there  are  peculiar 
circumstances  in  the  diplomatic  service  which  require  consideration  and  dis- 
cretion in  the  administration  of  the  pensions  which  would  hardly  be  compatible 
with  the  usual  regulations  and  customs  of  the  Treasury  ? — I  think  so ;  and 
I  may  say  further,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  granting  diplomatic  pensions, 
that  the  Treasury,  as  long  as  we  keep  within  the  fund,  have  no  voice.  A  Secre- 
tary of  State  desiring,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  to  put  a  diplomatic 
servant  on  the  pension  4ist,  would  write  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
stating  that  the  Queen  had  been  pleased  to  signify  her  pleasure  that  such  and 
such  an  amount  of  pension  should  be  granted  to  such  and  such  a  person,  who 
had  served  such  and  such  a  period,  so  as  to  bring  him  within  the  terms  of  the 
Act ;  that  is  the  form  in  which  the  diplomatic  pensions  are  granted ;  a  war- 
rant, I  believe,  is  passed  by  the  Sovereign  for  diplomatic  pensions,  but  not, 
I  think,  with  respect  to  ordinary  superannuation  allowances. 

636.  You  stated  in  ycur  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Consular  Service, 
"  But  unquestionably  every  period  of  public  service,  in  whatever  office  a  man 
has  been  employed,  whether  in  the  colonies,  at  home,  or  in  the  consular  ser- 
vice, is,  I  think,  entitled  to  count  for  his  superannuation  as  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  years  he  has  been  employed ; "  can  you  state  whether,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  diplomatic  pensions,  that  principle  is  carried  out  ? — M'ith  respect 
to  the  diplomatic  pensions,  it  cannot  be  carried  out ;  1  believe  a  man  who  has 
served  so  many  years  in  diplomacy,  and  then  goes  into  the  consular  service,  or 
the  civil  service,  might  count  for  superannuation  the  aggregate  of  his  services, 
but  he  could  not,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  going  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
or  from  the  consular  service,  into  the  diplomatic  service,  obtain  a  pension  on 
the  Diplomatic  Fund,  by  reason  of  his  previous  service,  either  in  a  civil 
Government  office,  or  in  the  consular  service ;  and  I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps, 
to  say,  with  respect  to  diplomatic  pensions,  that  the  civil  service  pension 
is  only  granted  for  continuous  service,  whereas  the  diplomatic  pension  may  be 
for  intermitent  service. 

637.  You  were  asked  before  the  Committee  on  the  Consular  Service,  whether, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Christie,  who  was  transferred  from  the  diplomatic  service  to 
the  consular  service,  how  his  superannuation  allowance  would  be  calculated, 
and  your  answer  was,  "  I  consider  that  Mr.  Christie,  if  he  has  served  his  time 
in  the  two  services,  would  of  course  be  superannuated  as  a  diplomatic  servant ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  15  years  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission, 
during  10  of  which  he  had  been  actively  employed,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
time  had  served  five  years  as  minister,  he  would  get  a  higher  rate  ot  pension 
than  as  consul";  do  you  know  whether  that  has  been  the  case? — Mr.  Christie 
is  still  in  active  service,  and  the  question  has  not  arisen ;  and  I  can  hardly  say 
how  that  question  would  be  looked  at  when  it  came  to  be  determined.  It  might 
be  that  he  would  be  better  off,  by  getting  a  consular  pension  rather  than  a 
diplomatic  pension ;  but  it  is  a  question  upon  which  I  do  not  think  I  can  give 
you  a  positive  opinion,  as  it  would  have  to  be  ruled  according  to  the  discretion 
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E.  Hammond,  Eaq.  of  the  Treasury ,  and  very  likely  upon  reference  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 

"  ;   as  to  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  respective  Acts  of  Parliament. 

35  April  1861.  gog  Suppose  that  a  person  has  a  commission  as  a  diplomatic  servant,  and 
that  afterwards  he  leaves  the  diplomatic  service,  and  goes  into  the  colonial 
service,  or  the  consular  service,  or  any  other  service,  for  a  certain  period,  and 
then  returns  to  the  diplomatic  service,  would  his  diplomatic  pension  be  calcu- 
lated as  if  he  had  remained  the  whole  time  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No ; 
the  consular  service  would  count  for  nothing  in  estimating  the  diplomatic 
pension. 

639.  Why  not  ?  Would  it  not  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  minister  to  allow 
the  time  to  be  counted  if  he  chose?  — He  would  be  tied  down  by  the  Act  in 
both  cases ;  the  granting  of  pensions  is  very  strictly  tied  down,  and  however 
hard  it  might  seem  to  be,  I  do  not  think  he  could  alter  it.  In  the  case  of 
one  of  our  consuls  general  and  charge  d'affaires  in  South  America,  whose 
early  period  of  life  luid  been  passed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  I  think  in 
fixing  his  superannuation  allowance,  it  must  have  been  fixed  taking  into 
account  all  his  services.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  was  saying,  I  may 
quote  the  instance  of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  who  had  received  for 
his  previous  services  in  the  diplomatic  line  a  third  class  pension ;  he  had 
not  served  the  necessary  time  as  an  envoy  to  entitle  him  to  a  second  class 
pension ;  but  he  afterwards  served  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  Under  Secretary 
for  12  years.  It  would  have  been  very  hard  upon  a  man  who  had  served  in 
an  office  where  the  labour  and  responsibility  were  much  more  severe  than  in. 
the  employment  for  which  he  received  a  pension,  that  he  should  have  retired 
without  any  addition  being  made  to  his  pension ;  and  it  was  propounded 
whether  he  could  not  count  the  Foreign  Office  service  as  being  a  cognate 
service,  as  service  in  the  diplomatic  profession,  and  sa  obtain  a  second  class 
diplomatic  pension,  but  the  Treasury  ruled  that  it  could  not  be  legally  done. 
The  Treasury,  however,  said,  "  Although  we  cannot  grant  him  an  increased 
diplomatic  pension,  we  can  grant  him  under  the  Superannuation  Act  a  pension 
calculated  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  time 
that  he  has  served  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown  in  England,"  and  they 
accordingly  did  so  ;  he  had  been  12  years  in  the  service.  I  forget  the  amount 
that  was  given  in  addition,  but  it  was  commensurate  with,  and  indeed  I  think 
more,  than  what  was  wanted  to  make  up  his  pension  to  a  second  class  pension. 

640.  In  case  of  a  closer  connexion  taking  place  between  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  Diplomatic  Service  in  the  way  of  any  reciprocal  performance  of  duties, 
would  it  not  be  necessary  to  make  some  new  arrangement  with  regard  to  the 
pensions  that  would  follow  that  combination  ? — I  think  so ;  and  that  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  through  which  I  cannot  at  present  see  my  way,  for  you  might 
have  a  man  come  in  as  second  secretary,  and  he  might  serve  a  certain  number 
of  years  in  the  office,  and  then  go  back  to  diplomacy,  and,  in  reckoning  his 
pension,  all  that  time  in  the  office  would  be  lost. 

64 1 .  Is  there  such  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  work  as 
that  it  would  prevent  matters  being  settled  on  some  reasonable  basis  ? — It  could 
only  be  done,  I  think,  by  altering  both  Acts  of  Parliament. 

642.  In  the  case  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  who  have  been  occa- 
sionally employed  abroad,  has  their  service  been  counted  r — They  never  cease 
to  be  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  they  are  sent  abroad  upon  the  duty  of 
the  Foreign  Office. 

643.  Could  not  that  principle  be  more  generally  extended? — Of  course  it 
might  be,  but  it  must  be  extended  by  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  point  which  has  been  mooted  in  the  Committee,  I  understand,  is  as  to 
a  clerk  leaving  the  Foreign  Office,  and  going  into  the  Diplomatic  Service ;  the 
two  services  are  distinct  both  with  regard  to  the  pay  and  the  pension. 

644-  Mr.  Bankey.]  At  what  period  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
you  think  the  first  appointments  ought  to  be  so  made  as  to  constitute  the  basis 
for  future  pensions  t — I  think  that  the  attache*  who  is  now  named  second  paid 
attache,  should  have  a  commission  as  third  secretary,  which  would  enable  him  to 
date  his  pension  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  second  paid  attache'. 

645.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  You  would  not  at  all,  I  suppose,  entertain  the 
idea  of  giving  a  commission  to  an  unpaid  attache  ? — No. 

646.  But  still  you  consider  he  would  run  his  career  in  the  diplomatic  pro- 

fession ? — 
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fession  ? — Yes,  from  the  date  of  appointment  as  unpaid  attache  he  enters  into  e.  HanmonJ,  E*q. 
the  diplomatic  profession.   

647.  Do  you  think  that  because  he  is  not  paid  he  ought  not  to  reckon  his     25  April  iKf>i. 
time  from  the  date  of  his  appointment  for  a  pension  ?  — I  think  that  there  should 
J>e  a  certain  limitation  ;  but  it  must  rest  with  the  pleasure  of  Parliament. 
1  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  allow  services  for  pension  to  date  from  appoint- 
ment as  unpaid  attache. 

048.  You  think  that  that  is  an  affair  for  Parlinment  to  deal  with? — Yes;  and 
perhaps  there  is  this  additional  reason  for  the  restriction,  tliat  a  man  can  earn 
in  the  diplomatic  service  a  very  fair  amount  of  pension  after  a  very  limited 
period  of  actual  service  under  a  commission  ;  1 0  years'  actual  service  under  a 
commission,  and  five  years  out  of  active  service,  entitles  him  to  700/.  a  year. 

649.  Chairman."]  Do  you  mean  that  the  present  scale  of  payment  for  diplo- 
matic services  is  of  such  a  liberal  kind,  that  even  although  a  man  is  supposed 
to  have  served  for  several  vears  without  any  payment  or  right  to  future  allow- 
ance, yet  nevertheless  in  the  end  he  is  no  worse  off  than  any  other  public 
servant  ? — I  think  that  the  pensions  iu  the  diplomatic  service  are  calculated 
on  a  very  liberal  scale. 

650.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Do  you  say  that  a  diplomatic  servant,  after  having  been 
five  }ears  unpaid,  and  10  years  paid,  is  entitled  to  a  pension  ? — Yes;  it  must 
be  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission  ;  it  must  be  15  years  from  the  date  of 
his  first  commission. 

651.  And  then  is  every  man  entitled  to  "00 1,  a  year?— I  consider  that  it  is 
the  ouly  pension  that  can  be  given  to  him. 

fi.V2.  Although  he  may  only  have  received  500/.  a  year  as  his  salary  ? — Yes; 
1  doubt  whether  we  can  give  him  less ;  but  1  will  Inquire  whether  less  has 
been  given  since  1832. 

6;»3.  Chairman.]  Have  not  cases  occurred  in  which  a  man  has  received  a 
pension  of  700  /.  a  year,  whose  salary  has  never  exceeded  500  /.  a  year  ? — Not 
exactly  so ;  there  are  at  present  three  ex-secretaries  of  legation  receiving  that 
rate  of  pension,  the  salaries  of  whose  offices  were  at  the  rate  of  500  /.  a  year  ; 
but  then  these  parties  had,  according  to  rule,  an  additional  allowance  of  250  /. 
for  10  years'  service,  which  made  their  aggregate  emoluments  up  to  750/. 
a  year. 

654.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Supposing  that  you  allowed  an  unpaid  attache 
to  count  his  time  from  the  date  that  he  was  appointed,  could  you  not  have  a 
graduated  scale  of  pensions,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  come  in  ? — We  should,  of 
course,  be  obliged  to  have  a  graduated  scale  of  pensions 

65.';.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  he  fair  to  put  an  unpaid  attache"  in  that 
position  ?  — I  think,  considering  the  short  time  in  which  he  may  earn  a  very  fair 
pension,  that  it  is  not  necessary. 

6.56.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  At  what  time  has  a  gentleman  a  right  to  con- 
sider that  he  belongs  to  the  diplomatic  profession,  and  therefore  begins  to  have 
a  beneficial  inten  st  in  its  pen-ions  and  promotions  ?  —  A  person  has  a  right 
to  consider  himself  as  belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service  from  the  day  of  his 
appointment  as  paid  attache. ;  but  he  has  no  beneficial  interest  in  the  service 
with  reference  to  a  pension,  until  he  obtains  a  commission  from  the  Crown  as 
secretary  of  legation. 

657.  Mr.  Hope.]  You  have  referred  to  some  Acts  of  Parliament ;  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  state  which  thev  are.  r — The  22d  of  Geo.  3,  c.  82 ;  the  50ih 
of  Geo.  3,  c.  11",  and  the  2d  &  3d  'of  Will.  4,  c.  116. 

ti.VS.  The  Act  which  now  governs  you  is  the  2d  &  3d  of  Will.  4,  c.  116, 
passed  the  16th  of  August  1832  ?— Yes. 

6.59.  Turning  to  that  Act,  1  see  that  the  provisions  of  it  are,  "  That  no 
person  shall  receive  a  pension  until  15  years  from  his  first  commission;  "  is 
there  an)  thing  in  that  Act  to  prevent  Her  Majesty  from  issuing  commissions  to 
any  diplomatic  servant,  if  she  pleases  ? — Not  in  the  least,  as  1  read  it ;  in  fact, 
Lord  Lyons,  who  was  attache"  to  the  mission  at  Florence,  but  resident  at  Rome, 
had  a  commission  under  the  sign  manual,  and  Mr.  Odo  Russell  has  that  now. 

660.  Then,  I  apprehend  that  a  change  might  be  made  without  any  alteration 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  the  running  of  service  for  pensions,  if  Iler 
Majesty  chose  to  issue  commissions,  either  to  attache's  or  to  others  ;  it  might 
be  done  by  her  own  authority  ?— Yes  ;  I  cunceive,  it  might  be  done  by  issuing  a 
commission. 
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E.  Hammond,  Etq,     66 1.  The  question  of  the  title  given  to  the  office,  I  apprehend  to  be  an 

  immaterial  one,  and  that  what  is  required  is,  that  the  individual  should  hold  a 

25  April  1861.    commission  under  Her  Majesty's  sign  manual  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  no  specification 
of  title  in  the  Act. 

662.  Is  there,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  bar  to  Her  Majesty  issuing  a  com- 
mission to  an  attache?— None  in  the  world. 

663.  Therefore,  if  she  chose,  without  applying  to  Parliament,  to  issue  com- 
missions to  attaches,  that  would  get  over  the  difficulty  which  now  exists  as  to 
the  commencement  of  tlie  time  during  which  their  service  is  to  count  for 
pensions  t — Ye3,  certainly,  and  that  was  done  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  two 
attaches  at  Rome  ;  from  the  position  which  they  hold,  it  was  thought  that  they 
were  entitled  to  have  the  same  advantage  in  regard  to  future  pensions  as  secre- 
taries of  legation. 

664.  And  that  would  apply  wholly  irrespectively  of  their  being  paid  or  unpaid, 
if  they  held  Her  Majesty's  commission  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
have  a  higher  authority  than  my  own  before  1  speak  positively  upon  that  point. 

665.  Upon  the  general  question  of  power  to  issue  a  commission  to  an  attache, 
you  entertain  no  doubt  r — None. 

666.  Chairman.]  Does  the  commission  which  Mr.  Odo  Russell  holds  at  Rome 
give  him  any  contingent  rights  to  a  pension  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  his  time  will  run 
from  the  date  of  that  commission. 

067.  Mr.  Hope.]  He  satisfies  the  requisitions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
are,  that  the  time  should  run  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission  ? — Yes. 

668.  You  stated  that  there  was  also  a  difficulty  with  respect  to  varying  the 
amount  of  pension  to  be  granted  under  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  are  not  the  whole 
of  the  pensions  regulated  merely  by  its  being  said  that  they  are  not  to  exceed 
a  certain  sum? — Perhaps  technically  they  are,  but  practically  they  are  always 
issued  at  those  rates. 

669.  The  terms  of  section  the  sixth,  in  the  2d  &  3d  of  William  the 
4th,  chap.  116,  1  see  are  these:  "That  no  new  diplomatic  pension  which  may 
hereafter  bo  granted  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  exceed  1,700/.  p»  r 
annum,"  and  the  same  phraseology  runs  through  the  whole  ? — Yes ;  but  practi- 
cally I  am  not  aware  that  any  pension  has  been  granted  since  the  passing  of 
that  Act,  at  a  lower  rate  than  700  /.  a  year ;  although  perhaps  by  the  terms  of  the 
Act  you  might  give  a  lower  pension,  yet  it  has  never  been  acted  upon  in  that 
sense,  that  I  know  of. 

670.  I  understand  your  view  to  be,  that  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  issue  com- 
missions to  diplomatic  servants  much  earlier  in  their  career  than  they  are  now 
issued  ? — Certainly. 

671.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  in  addition  to  what 
you  have  already  said  upon  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  ? — Yes ;  since  I  was  here  the  first  day,  I  have  made  inquiries  in  the 
office,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  origin  of  that  practice.  We  unfortu- 
nately cannot  find  the  paper  itself,  but  we  have  found  a  memorandum  which  was 
drawn  up  in  1833  on  the  subject,  and  that  memorandum  says,  to  state  it  shortly, 
*'  That  in  February  1800,  while  Lord  Grenville  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  practice  commenced  of  addressing  the  Foreign  Ministers  in 
London  in  the  English,  instead  of  the  French  language."  It  is  doubtful  whether 
that  practice  was  then  extended  to  communications  from  British  Ministers 
abroad  to  the  Ministers  of  foreign  courts.  Lord  Castlereagh,  when  with  the 
army  in  1812,  wrote  in  English  to  foreign  Sovereigns  and  Ministers.  In  1823 
Mr.  Canning  directed  the  British  Minister  at  Lisbon  to  use  the  English  language, 
and  he  gave  the  same  direction  in  1826  to  the  British  Minister  at  iierlin,  though 
he  allowed  the  English  notes  to  be  accompanied  by  a  translation.  The  question 
was  again  revived  in  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1831  and  1834,  and  ruled  the  3ame 
way,  and  it  was  again  ruled  so  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1844  ;  and  lastly,  in  1851, 
it  was  further  ruled  that  translations  should  not  be  sent  with  notes  in  English, 
as  in  that  case  foreign  Governments  would  deal  with  the  translation  as  the 
original  documents.  And,  therefore,  in  amendment  of  what  I  said  the  other 
day,  I  should  say  now,  that,  ns  an  exception,  and  only  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, would  a  British  Minister  be  authorised  to  accompany  an  official 
note  by  a  translation  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided. 

672.  Notwithstanding  what  you  have  stated,  do  you  not  consider,  that  in  the 
prebent  condition  of  official  communications  on  the  continent,  a  correct  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  htkI  a  fluent  use  of  the  French  language,  r;re  indispensable  for  an  efficient  &  Hammond,  E«j. 
minister? — Certainly,  because  all  conversation  goes  on  in  Froneh.   

673.  And  therefore  a  perfect  knowledge  and  use  of  that  language  on  the  *5  April  1861. 
part  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  service  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon  ?  — 
No,  it  cannot.  Every  attache,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  should  make  himself 
perfectly  master  of  the  French  language,  and  not  only  of  the  French  language, 
but  also  of  the  German  language;  in  fact,  I  should  say  generally,  that  the 
more  languages  a  diplomatic  servant  is  acquainted  with,  the  better  public  ser- 
vant he  is  likely  to  be  ;  still  he  may  be  an  excellent  public  servant  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  language  except  his  own,  though,  of  course,  not  so  useful. 

074.  Mr.  Hope  ]  Verbal  communications,  I  apprehend,  take  place  not  on 
the  part  of  subordinates,  but  between  the  heads  of  missions  and  foreign  govern- 
ments ? — Yes. 

675.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  not  time  for  young  men  who  go  abroad  as 
attaches,  in  which  posts  they  may  remain  for  many  years,  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  spoken  in  the  places  to  which  they  are  appointed? — 
They  are  obliged  to  acquire  a  certain  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  before 
they  are  appointed  attaches,  with  reference  to  the  civil  service  examination. 

676.  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  if  you  had  a  man  appointed  to  those  situa- 
tions who  had  received  an  excellent  home  education,  leaving  the  more  complete 
acquirement  of  the  languages  to  be  postponed  until  they  joined  their  missions 
abroad? — The  more  complete  acquirement  of  languages  is  looked  for  as 
the  lesult  of  residence  abroad  ;  but  the  attaches  must  have  a  certain  knowledge 
of  French,  at  least,  before  they  proceed  abroad  on  service. 

677.  Chairman.]  Do  you  wish  to  state  anything  further  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Foreign  Office? — Yes  ;  as  a  good  deal  has  turned  upon  that, 
I  thought  the  Committee  might  like  to  know  under  what  circumstances  the 
present  arrangements  in  the  Foreign  Office  were  made,  and  also  to  have  an  account 
before  them  of  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  now 
conducted.  I  will,  therefore,  read  to  them  a  short  passage  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  dated  9  August  1841, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  present  organization  of  the  upper  class  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  I  will  read  it,  as  more  particularly  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
interchanges  between  attaches  and  clerks.  Lord  Palmerston  says.  "  The  general 
business  of  the  Foreign  1  )epartinent  is  divided  into  two  portions ;  one  of  which  is 
allotted  to  each  of  the  two  Under  .Secretaries  of  State,  and  it  is  found  necessary 
for  the  proper  despatch  of  the  public  business  that  each  Under  Secretary  of 
State  should  have  two  intelligent  and  responsible  assistants  to  transact,  under 
his  immediate  direction,  the  details  of  that  part  of  the  business  w  hich  is  allotted 
to  him.  Those  assistants  ought  to  be  senior  clerks.  A  knowledge  of  past 
transactions  and  the  general  principles  requisite  to  make  such  assistants  useful, 
is  more  likely  to  he  found  in  the  clerks  of  the  senior  class  than  among  those  of 
the  lower  classes  ;  and  the  labour  and  responsibility  belonging  to  the  duties  of 
those  assistants  ought  to  be  rewarded  by  the  highest  scale  of  salary  in  the 
office."  Since  that  letter  was  written  we  have  acted  still  further  upon  the 
principle  laid  down  in  it,  and  made  an  intermediate  class  between  the  senior 
clerk  and  the  first  class  junior,  the  clerks  in  which  are  the  special  assistants  of 
the  senior  clerks.  I  will  hand  in  a  statement  of  the  system  on  which  the 
business  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  conducted. 

678.  Will  that  memorandum,  in  any  part  of  it,  bear  especially  upon  the 
question  of  interchanges  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Foreign 
Office? — It  bears  upon  it  so  far  as  showing  the  respective  duties  of  the  senior 
clerks  and  the  assistant  clerks,  and  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  one  or  the  other, 
of  the  person  who  may  be  acting  as  assistant  clerk  for  the  time  being,  which  is 
always  four  months  in  the  year. 

679.  Do  you  regard  that  as  confirmatory  of  what  you  have  said  in  the 
former  part  of  your  evidence  as  to  interchanges  between  the  two  services  ? — 
Entirely  so.  1  said  that  I  did  not  think  that  any  interchange  was  desirable 
involving  any  other  rank  higher  than  that  of  second  class  junior  clerks,  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  Lord  Palmerston's  letter. 


{The  following  Statement  was  handed  in.) 
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E.  Hammond,  Esq.  "The  staff  of  the  Foreign  Office  consists  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
■  —  State,  one  of  whom  is  a  permanent  officer,  while  the  other  is  changeable  with  each  successive 
35  April  1861.  Administration,  an  assistant  Under- Secretary  of  State,  who  is  also  a  permanent  officer,  and 
clerks  in  their  several  classes,  and  with  their  several  attributes  as  now  to  be  described. 
I.  A  chief  clerk  who,  under  the  general  control  of  one  or  other  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of 
State,  though  mainly  under  that  of  the  permanent  one,  looks  to  all  matters  connected  with 
the  general  and  financial  affairs  of  the  office,  and,  among  other  details,  prepares  the  com- 
missions of  consuls,  and  controls  the  issue  of  passports,  but  he  takes  no  part  either  in  the 
political  or  commercial  business  of  the  office.  |I.  Eight  senior  clerks,  each  managing 
a  separate  division  of  the  office,  one  of  whom  superintends  the  correspondence  with  Her 
Majesty's  Consuls,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  China,  Japan,  and  Siam :  another  superin- 
tends the  slave  trade  correspondence,  and  the  remaining  six  the  political  and  commercial 
correspondence  of  their  respective  divisions. 

"HI.  Eight  assistant  cleiks,  of  whom  one  is  attached  to  each  of  the  divisions,  and  whose 
duty  is  more  immediately  10  assist  the  senior  clerk,  and  to  act  for  him  in  his  absence. 

IV.  Twenty-five  junior  clerks,  who  are  assigned  in  nearly  equal  proportions  to  each  of 
the  divisions. 

"These  foity-one  clerks  carry  on  the  general  correspondence,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic, 
of  the  office  ;  but  there  are  also  other  departments  in  the  office  composed  as  follows, 
viz. : — 

"  Librarian,  sub-librarian,  and  five  clerks. 

"  Superintendent  in  the  treaiy  department,  assistant,  and  one  clerk. 

"  Thiee  cleiks  attached  to  the  chief  clerk's  department. 

"  A  translator  and  a  financial  clerk,  in  the  consular  division. 

"  The  system  pursued  in  each  of  the  eight  divisions,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  memo- 
randum more  particularly  to  explain,  is  the  same.  Each  division  attends  to  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence,  except  that  relating  to  consular  matters,  and  to  the  slave  trade,  which 
is  carried  ou  exclusively  by  the  consular  or  slave  trade  divisions,  connected  with  the  countries 
allotted  to  it,  whether  that  correspondence  is  carried  on  with  British  diplomatic  agents 
employed  abroad,  or  with  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers  accredited  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, or  with  the  different  departments  of  the  Government,  or  with  individuals.  The 
description,  therefore,  of  the  process  in  one  division  will  do  for  all. 

"  To  begtn,  then,  with  the  receipt  of  letters  in  the  office. 

"  Four  clerks  have  apartments  in  the  office,  with  fire  and  lights  found  them  in  addition 
to  their  salary ;  one  of  whom  in  turn  attends  to  the  receipt  and  despatch  of  telegrams  out 
of  office  hours,  opens  the  despatches  which  arrive  between  the  time  of  the  office  being 
closed  in  the  eveuing  and  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  the  following  morniug ;  notes  on  the 
dockets  of  the  despatches  the  date  of  their  receipt,  and  then  sends  them  in  locked  boxes  to 
the  private  residence  of  one  or  other  of  the  Uuder  Secretaries  of  State,  who,  alter  having 
read  them,  sends  them  on  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale. 

"  The  Secretary  of  Slate  on  tending  the  despatches  gives  such  directions  upon  them  as 
they  appear  to  him  to  require,  and  returns  them  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Slate,  from  whom 
he  received  them,  who,  alter  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  directions  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  sends  tlte  despatches  to  the  senior  clerk  of  the  division  under  whose  superintendence 
the  correspondence  of  the  country  from  which  they  come  is  placed. 

"  The  despatches  are  then  immediately  registered  in  a  diary  divided  into  countries, 
which  is  kept  in  each  division,  and  that  being  done,  the  directions  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  Slate,  are  executed  under  the  superintendence  and  responsibility  of  the  senior  clerk, 
who  distributes  the  work  as  he  sees  fit  among  the  junior  clerks  in  (he  division.  Copies  are 
made  of  such  of  them  as  should  be  communicated  to  other  ministers  abroad,  or  to  the 
different  departments  at  home  ;  drafts  of  answers  are  prepared,  or  of  letters  to  parties  whose 
application*  for  interference  or  information  are  reported  on;  notice  is  given  to  the  senior 
clerks  of  the  other  divisions  of  despatches,  of  which  they  should  have  copies  made  in  order 
to  send  abroad  ;  for  as  a  general  rule  the  head  of  e  ich  division  ought  to  know  in  the 
course  of  the  day  whether  certain  despatches  have  arrived,  or  have  been  sent  off,  which 
should  be  communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  ministers  in  the  countries  under  their  several 
superintendence. 

*'  Ab  regards  despatches  or  letters  which  may  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  day,  either  from 
abroad,  or  fro:n  foreign  ministers,  or  from  public  departments,  or  from  private  individuals, 
a  similar  i  our»e  is  pursued,  with  the  exception  that  domestic  letters  are  generally  brought 
unopened  t  »  one  oi'  the  U.tder  Secretaiies  of  State,  who  sends  them,  after  having  opened 
and  read  them  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so,  into  the  proper  division,  from  whence  they  are  returned, 
when  docketed  and  registered,  to  the  Under  Secretary  <jf  Sta to,  to  be  forwarded  by  him 
to  the  Secretary  of  StUe,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

"  When  the  drafts  of  despatches  or  letters  have  been  prepared,  they  are  submitted  by  the 
senior  clerk  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  sees  that  they  are  properly  written,  and 
if  they  relate  to  niatt-r*  of  no  trreat  importance,  approves  them  at  once,  and  returns  them  to 
the  senior  clerk,  or  in  tin:  contrary  i-ase,  forwards  thcra  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his 
approval ;  and  when  they  ar?  returned  uy  ihe  luttt-r,  they  are  sent  back  to  the  division  to  be 
written  out  for  the  signature  either  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  *s  the  ca*e  may  be.  When  written  out,  tliey  are  given  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  his  signature,  «.r  for  that  of  tiie  Secretary  of  State,  and  they  then  go  back  to  the 
senior  ilerk,  who  is  responsible  for  their  being  duly  despatched  by  messenger,  or  by  post,  or 
otherwise. 

"In 
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"  In  mere  matters  of  detail,  the  senior  clerk  sometimes  does  not  trouble  the  Umier  Secre-  &  Hammond,  Esq. 

tary  of  State  with  a  draft  of  a  letter,  but  submits  it  at  once  to  him  for  signature,  being   

responsible  to  him  for  the  terms  of  the  answer  being  correct;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  no     95  April  1861. 
official  letter,  however  trifling,  should  be  sent  out  of  the  oflice  without  au  exact  copy  being 
kept  of  it. 

"  When  the  despatch  or  letter  is  sent  off,  the  draft  or  copy  of  it  is  docketed  and  regis- 
tered in  the  same  diary  that  the  letter  to  which  it  is  an  answer  is  entered  in ;  the  letters 
received  being  entered  on  the  left  hand  page,  while  those  sent  are  entered  on  the  right  hand 
page.  The  paper  is  then  put  by  into  the  press,  according  to  its  country,  unless  in  the  case 
of  important  despatches  which  are  circulated  to  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  as  will  hereafter  be 
explained. 

"  The  work  is  carried  on  very  quickly,  and  no  formal  difficulties  exist  to  occasion  delay  ; 
very  frequently  despatches  are  received  and  answered,  and  disposed  of  iu  one  and  the  same 
day,  and  in  fact,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  despatches  or  letters  received  in  the  several 
divisions  are  disposed  of,  one  way  or  the  other,  in  two  or  three  days  after  their  arrival; 
they  are  either  answered  or  communicated  to  other  public  departments,  or  to  interested 
parlies ;  of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  regard  to  matters  which  require 
consideration,  and  previous  communication  with  the  sovereign  or  the  cabinet.  It  is  not  gene- 
rally the  practice  to  draw  up  memoranda  or  detailed  observations  on  the  despatches  which 
come  in,  such  a  practice  tending  to  occasion  delay.  The  papers  are  retained  in  each  divisiou, 
unbound,  for  aboui  18  months  or  two  years.  They  are  then  handed  over  to  the  librarian, 
who  causes  them  to  be  arranged  for  binding  ;  the  despatches  received,  aud  those  sent,  being 
bound  in  separate  volumes,  while  the  departmental,  and  letters  from  individuals,  with  their 
answers,  are  bound  up  indiscriminately  in  other  volumes.  When  the  correspondence  is 
bound,  it  remains  in  charge  of  the  librarian,  who  has  a  fresh  register  made  of  the  contents 
of  the  volumes,  somewhat  more  detailed  than  the  divisional  diaiies,  and  this  register  is 
again  indexed  according  to  persons  and  subjects.  By  these  arrangements  we  can  very 
quickly  refer  to  the  correspondence  even  of  some  years  standing,  and  get  at  the  papers 
which  it  is  desired  to  consult  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  When  a  detailed  report  on  a 
matter  which  may  have  occurred  some  years  back  is  required,  the  librarian  prepares  it.  If 
the  question  has  its  origin  within  15  years,  the  senior  clerk  of  the  division  either  draws  up 
the  memorandum  himself,  or  desires  one  of  his  subordinates  to  do  so,  being  still  himself 
responsible  for  its  correctness.  There  is  a  special  department  in  the  office,  culled  the 
Treaty  Department,  in  which  the  drafts  of  treaties,  and  every  thing  connected  with  them 
in  all  the  stages  of  a  negotiation  carried  on  in  this  country,  are  prepared.  The  senior  clerk 
of  each  division  should,  however,  be  kept  acquainted  with  any  treaty  in  negotiation  with  a 
country  under  his  superintendence.  There  is  a  private  printing  establishment  in  the  office, 
and  also  one  for  book-binding,  so  that  every  thing  required  for  carrying  on  tire  business  is 
concentrated  under  the  same  roof. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  work  of  the  office  is  placed  under  the  control  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State.  It  remains  to  be  shown  how  each  of  them  keeps  himself 
acquainted  with  the  correspondence  specially  under  the  superintendence  of  the  other. 
Except  on  questions  of  a  peculiar  interest,  or  of  a  difficult  character,  one  Under  Secretary 
of  State  does  not  usually  trouble  himself  with  the  domestic  correspondence  which  belongs 
to  the  countries  assigned  to  the  other.  (  But  as  regards  the  correspondence  with  Her 
Majesty's  ministers  abroad  the  matter  is  thus  arranged.  No  allusion  has  hitherto  be»n 
made,  while  tracing  a  paper  from  its  entrance  into  the  office  to  its  consignment  to  the 
press  of  the  division  to  which  it  belongs,  to  the  manner  in  which  despatches  from  and  to 
Her  Majesty's  ministers  abroad  are  communicated  10  the  Queen,  or  to  the  Cabinet  Ministers. 
But  this  is  the  process.  When  the  Secretary  of  State  has  given  his  directions  on  the 
despatches  which  arrive  from  abroad,  or  has  not  seen  occasion  to  give  orders,  the  despatches, 
and  in  mallei  s  of  importance  the  drafts  of  answers,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  ot 
State,  are  sent  by  the  senior  clerk  of  the  division  to  the  Prime  Minister  first,  and  then  to  the 
Queen  (in  case  of  important  drafts  for  Her  Majesty's  approval  previously  to  their  being  sent 
off);  and  they  are  afterwards  circulated  among  the  Cabinet  Ministers.  But  the  boxes,  on 
their  way  to  the  Prime  Minister,  ought  to  pass,  in  the  first  instance,  through  the  hands  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  under  whose  direct  superintendence  the  correspondence  of  the 
several  countries  is  not  placed,  and  he  thus  is  enabled  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
matters  of  political  interest  recorded  in  that  correspondence.  As  regards  the  discipline  of 
the  office,  the  nominal  hours  of  attendance  are,  as  in  other  offices,  six.  The  office,  however, 
does  not  close,  nor  are  the  clerks  released  from  attendance,  till  the  work  required,  whatever 
may  be  its  amount,  is  completed,  and  consequently  the  clerks,  or  some  of  them,  very 
often  do  not  get  away  till  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  or  even  later.  As  a  general  rule,  no 
junior  clerk  leaves  the  office  without  permission  of  the  senior  of  his  division,  while  the 
latter  does  not  himself  go  away  without  first  ascertaining  that  the  Lnder  Secretary  of 
State  no  longer  requires  his  attendance.  The  clerks  are  allowed  two  months  vacation 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  they  settle  among  themselves,  and  with  the  assent 
of  the  senior  clerks  in  ihe  respective  divisions,  and  the  sane  ion  of  one  of  the  Under 
Secretaries  of  State,  at  what  time  they  shall  take  their  leaves.  We  are  not,  however,  very 
particular  as  to  occasional  absences  iorafew  days;  we  tax  the  clerks  at  times  very  severely, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  very  strict  in  other  matters ;  but  in  no  case  can  a  clerk  absent 
himself  without  permission  previously  obtained  either  from  a  senior  cleik,  or  fiom  one  of 
the  Under  Secretaries  of  Stale.  The  great  object  is  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
among  the  clerks  themselves,  and  zeal  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business.   There  is  no 
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E.  Hammond,  Esq.  mystery  observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  business ;  implicit  reliance  is  placed  on  the 

 .      honour  and  discretion  of  every  clerk  ;  and  no  hesitation  is  shown  by  any  of  the  clerks,  how- 

35  April  1861.  ever  high  their  standing  in  the  office  may  be,  to  assist  in  case  of  emergency  in  carrying  on 
any  part,  however  trifling,  of  the  business  of  the  oiiice.  This  pupor  hus  only  been  designed 
to  show  generally  the  manner  in  which  the  every  dav  work  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  per- 
formed ;  and  therefore  no  detailed  account  i<  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of 
the  t  hief  clerks,  or  of  the  librarians,  or  treaty,  or  translator's  department  is  carried  on,  and 
no  detailed  particulars  of  the  matters  coining  within  the  special  province  of  each  of  those 
departments.'' 

680.  Have  you  any  closing  remarks  to  make  as  to  the  present  general 
efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  service  ?— I  stated  the  other  day  that  I  considered 
the  diplomatic  service  eminently  efficient  for  all  English  purposes.  1  believe 
that  our  ministers  are  looked  up  to  and  respected  abroad,  and  that  they  are 
treated  with  confidence  and  consideration  by  all  persons.  1  believe,  as  far  as 
the  public  service  of  this  country  is  concerned,  that  our  ministers  are  true  and 
faithful  expositors  of  the  public  national  feeling  of  this  country,  and  with  respect 
to  diplomatic  duties,  I  consider  that  they  are  generally  accurate  and  close 
observers  of  what  passes  I  believe  them  to  be  faithful  reporters  of  what  it  is 
requisite  for  the  Government  to  know.  1  believe  that  they  rightly  interpret  the 
wishes  of  every  successive  Government,  and  of  the  public  at  large,  by  abstaining, 
as  a  general  rule,  from  interference  in  matters  connected  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  country  where  they  reside,  which  have  not  a  political  bearing  upon  the 
general  interests  of  Europe.  That  is  my  opinion  of  our  ministers.  I  believe, 
with  regard  to  secretaries  of  legation,,  that,  in  their  respective  spheres,  they  do 
their"  duty,  and  all  that  is  required  of  them,  faithfully  and  efficiently  ;  and  I 
would  appeal  to  the  Reports  which  are  periodically  published  of  the  observa- 
tions they  make  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  resident,  as  showing  a  very 
high  degree  of  ability  on  the  part  of  many  of  them,  and  great  diligence  on 
the  part  of  all.  With  respect  to  the  paid  attaches,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  efficient  co-adjutors  to  the  ministers 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Chancery  work,  and  the  only  thing  that  I 
should  wish,  judging  from  what  1  have  heard,  to  see  improved  with  regard  to 
them,  i»  that  they  should  mix  more  generally  in  society,  and  bear  in  mind 
that  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  duties  in  their  present  employment, 
and  a  very  important  one  also  with  regard  to  their  future  employment,  is  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  observing  what  is  going  on  about  them,  so  as  to  keep  their 
minister  fully  informed,  to  assist  his  inquiries,  or  to  give  him  hints  of  what  may 
be  passing  in  the  court,  or  in  the  circles  of  diplomacy.  An  attache,  in  that 
manner  can  be  eminently  useful,  and  he  ought  to  be  to  the  minister,  as  it  were, 
a  second  pair  of*  eyes,  and  a  second  pair  of  ears,  and  in  some  cases  another 
mouth.  With  respect  to  the  unpaid  attaches,  of  whom  I  have  had  more  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  consider  they  are  equally  deserving  of 
praise  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  perforin  their  duties  in  the  Chan- 
cery. And  with  regard  to  their  reports,  which  they  are  obliged  to  draw  up 
for  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  on  passing  their  examination  as  paid 
attaches,  I  consider  that  they  are  highly  creditable  to  them ;  that  they  show 
a  great  deal  of  industry,  and  a  great  deal  of  ability,  and  I  can  only  congratulate 
the  Foreign  Office  on  having  imposed  that  test  upon  the  unpaid  attaches,  as 
we  are  now  really  able  to  see  what  they  are  worth. 

1 .  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  whatever  alterations  may  be 
thought  advisable,  you  think  they  refer  rather  to  matters  of  detail  than  to  any 
change  in  the  present  organization  or  constitution  of  the  system  ? — Certainly  I 
do  ;  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  that,  and  1  believe  that  every  foreign  minister 
who  may  come  before  this  Committee,  will  only  agree  with  what  I  am  now 
sUting :  that  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country,  takeu  as  a  whole,  is  an 
honour  to  the  country. 

<>82.  Thanking  you  in  the  name  of  this  Committee,  for  a  second  ti  r  e  giving 
so  much  valuable  information  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
this  subject,  J  will  ask  you  whether  you  have  any  other  remarks  to  make  : — 
No  further  remarks  at  present ;  but  if  anything  should  occur  to  me  I  will  take 
the  liberty  to  mention  it  to  you.  and  I  hope  that  if  you,  or  any  other  Honourable 
Member  of  the  Committee  wishes  for  any  further  information  which  it  is  in  my 
power  to  give,  you  will  not  scruple  to  ask  me  to  come  here  again. 
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MEMBERS  PKESKNT. 


Mr.  Brtillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  DurK 
Sir  Mi  to  Fan i u liar. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Ilopr. 

Mi.  Liyurd. 

Mr.  Moncktun  Milne*. 

Lord  Stanley. 

The  Jud^e  Advocate. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  ix  the  Chair. 


Lord  IVodekouse  (attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of  Lords)  ;  Examined. 

6S3.  Chairman]  I  believe  your  Lordship  is  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Lord  Wnd**m. 

Foreign  Affairs  r —  I  am.   ; — 

684.  I  believe  von  have  also  held  a  high  diplomatic  appointment  r — I  was,  for  49  APnl  ,86'* 
two  years,  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg. 

685.  Have  you  held  any  other  diplomatic  appointment? — No;  I  held  the 
office  of  Under  Secretary  in  a  former  Government. 

68o\  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Foreign  Office? 
— I  «as  nearly  three  year!*  and  a  half  Under  Secretary,  first,  under  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Government,  ami  afterwards  under  Lord  Palmerston's ;  alter  that,  I  was 
for  two  years  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  have  now  been  in  office  since 
the  accession  of  the  present  Government. 

687.  You  have  therefore  had  full  means  of  informing  yourself  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  mode  of  procedure  both  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomaiic 
Service  I — Yes. 

f>88.  Have  you  observed,  since  your  entrance  into  the  Foreign  Office,  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  to  assume  more  of  a  regular 
professional  character  than  it  before  possessed  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have 
siuce  I  have  been  in  office  observed  any  change ;  but  I  should  say,  from  my 
general  knowledge  of  the  service,  that  there  is  such  a  tendency. 

689.  Can  you  state  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  causes  of  that  tendency  ? — 
I  think  that  those  causes  are  principally  political ;  I  think  that  on  account  of  the 
frequent  changes  of  Government  in  this  country,  there  has  been  a  tendency  not 
to  remove  persons  holding  the  highest  diplomatic  situations  abroad  ;  and  those 
situations  have  consequently  come  to  be  considered  more  permanent ;  1  should 
say  that  that  was  the  priucipal  reason. 

690.  Do  you  conclude  that  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  look  upon 
it  more  as  a  career  with  its  obligations  aud  contingencies,  than  they  used  to  do  in 
former  times  t — 1  think  they  certainly  do,  and  an  additional  reason  beyond  what 
I  have  just  mentioned,  for  the  more  permanent  character  of  the  service,  is  that 
the  service  has  become  larger  of  late  years,  more  persons  enter  into  it,  and  there- 
fore there  is  a  larger  held. 

691.  Has  the  service  become  so  much  larger  as  to  present  a  disproportion 
between  the  number  of  persons  in  it,  and  the  meaus  of  giving  them  employment 
aud  fair  remuneration  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  the  time  during  which  trie  junior 
members  of  the  service  remain  in  a  junior  position,  is  not,  I  think,  inconveniently 
long  as  a  general  rule ;  of  course  there  are  exceptious. 

692.  Have  you  at  all  looked  to  the  question,  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable,  if 
the  diplomatic  service  assumes  more  the  character  of  a  regular  career,  to  con- 
tinue the  habit  of  requiring  so  much  longer  a  period  of  unpaid  service  than  occurs 
in  any  other  civil  profession? — I  am  averse,  generally,  to  unpaid  service;  the 
length  of  time  during  which  an  attache  remains  now  unpaid  varies,  I  think, 
omitting  exceptional  cases,  from  three  to  six  years;  I  should  be  disposed  to  desire 
that  the  attaches  should  all  be  paid. 

0.47.  k  3  693.  You 
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29  April  1861.  liave  the  means  of  determining  whether  he  liked  the  service,  ami  whether  the 
service  suited  him  ?— I  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  arrangement,  that  there 
should  be  one  year  of  unpaid  service  as  a  probation. 

694.  I  believe  that,  at  the  present  lime,  three  months'  service  are  required  in 
the  Foreign  Office  for  every  unpaid  attache  ? — Yes. 

695.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  prolong  that  period? — I 
do  not  think  that  any  advantage  would  result  from  prolonging  the  period  of 
three  months  upon  the  first  entrance  into  the  service ;  1  think  it  is  quite  sufficient 
for  learning  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  office;  and  a  longer  period  would  put 
many  attaches  to  personal  inconvenience,  and  not  lead  to  any  improvement  in 
their  knowledge  of  their  duties?. 

6g0.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  a  more  close  connection  between 
the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Foreign  Office  which  prevails  to  so  great  a  degree 
in  other  countries,  and,  if  so,  whether  anyr  advantage  would  accrue  from  assimi- 
lating the  practice  of  this  country  in  any  degree  to  that  of  other  countries  ? — I 
think  that  ihat  is  a  question  which  is  worthy  of  consideration ;  but  I  would 
recommend  that  any  change  in  the  present  system  should  be  introduced 
gradually,  and  should  be  carefully  limited  in  the  first  instance.  At  the  present 
time,  I  think  that  the  Foreign  Office,  upon  the  whole,  is  a  very  efficient  office, 
and  1  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  change  made  that  would  endanger  that  efficiency  ; 
of  course,  any  change  must  be  an  experiment;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  diplomatic  service,  and  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that 
interchanges  should  be  allowed  between  the  junior  members  of  the  two  services ; 
an  attache  who  came  to  this  country  and  worked  in  the  Foreign  Office  would 
acquire  habits  of  greater  order  and  regularity  than  he  could  acquire  in  a  chancery 
abroad,  where  there  is,  generally  speaking,  not  so  much  work  to  be  performed. 
But  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  would  gain  more  still  by  going  abroad.  By 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  foreign  manners,  and  of  the  manner  of  conducting 
business  in  the  chanceries  abroad,  they  become  much  more  able  to  appreciate 
events,  and  to  understand  the  feelings  of  diplumatists,  than  if  they  had  always 
been  employed  at  home. 

697.  You  think  that  by  a  limited  interchange  between  the  two  services  both 
of  them  probably  would  be  gainers? — Yes;  but  I  should  not  extend  that  inter* 
change  to  the  higher  posts  in  the  service;  1  should  not  recommend  an  interchange 
of  the  senior  clerks,  or  the  assistant  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  the  assistant 
clerks  being  those  who  take  the  place  of  the  senior  clerks  when  they  are  ill  or 
absent  upon  leave. 

698.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  these  interchanges  in  the  higher  de- 
partments take  place  in  the  Foreign  Offices,  say  of  France  or  of  Russia? — I 
believe  that  they  take  place  both  in  France  and  in  Russia  ;  for  instance,  M.  Thou- 
venel  held  a  place  in  the  permanent  service  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Paris  ;  he 
ha9  since  been  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  is  now  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  M.  Brenier  formerly  was  director  of  one  of  the  chief  departments  in 
the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he  was  afterwards  sent  as  minister  to  Naples. 
He  had  previously  been  Consul  General  at  Leghorn. 

699.  Were  not  both  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Addington  previously  employed 
in  that  way  before  they  became  Undersecretaries  of  State? — Mr.  Addington  was 
employ*  d  in  diplomacy  abroad,  but  not  Mr.  Backhouse. 

700.  Have  you  heard  in  the  office  that  any  disadvantage  resulted  in  conse- 
quence ?—  No ;  I  never  heard  that  there  had  been  any,  and  I  should  not  object,  in 
the  case  of  a  permanent  I'nder  Secretary,  to  his  having  served  in  diplomacy; 
but  that  is  a  very  different  case  from  the  senior  clerks,  because  the  permanent 
Under  Secretary  is  not  required  to  perform  the  routine  business  of  the  clerk;  he 
is  a  political  officer,  and  is,  therefore,  engaged  in  higher  duties. 

701.  You  think  that,  in  consequence  of  the  routine  of  the  office  resting  mainly 
upon  the  senior  clerks,  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  a  permanent  body  ? — I 
think  so;  it  is  very  important  to  preserve  what  is  called  the  tradition  of  the 
office,  and  that  cannot  be  preserved  unless  you  have  gentlemen  occupying  the 
position  of  senior  clerks,  m  ho  have  been  lor  a  great  many  years  consecutively  in 
the  office.  Although  the  office  is  very  efficiently  conducted  now,  yet  I  believe 
that  the  clerks  themselves  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  its  efficiency 
has  been  somewhat  diminished  by  the  accident  of  several  of  the  most  experienced 
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of  the  senior  clerks  having  been  superannuated  at  about  the  same  period.  Wheu  WndAwui. 
I  first  came  into  office  the  Foreign  Office  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  several  ;  ~ 

geutlemen  who  had  been  for  many  years  senior  clerks,  and  who  were  possessed  of  *9  *Pn' i8(Jl- 
special  knowledge  of  the  particular  branches  of  the  department  which  had  been 
under  their  care ;  and  the  present  senior  clerks,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
will  acquire  that  tradition  >  as  years  pass  on,  do  not  possess  the  same  iuiimate 
knowledge  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  that  position  for  a  longer  time 
had  naturally  acquired. 

702.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  in  the  Foreign  Offices  abroad  there  is  a 
permanent  body  o!  officers  who  are  irremovable  r — I  do  not  know  enough  of  the 

.constitution  of  the  Ministries  of  Foreign  At!  airs  abroad  to  give  a  confident  opinion  , 
there  is  certainly  a  permanent  staff,  which  is  never  moved,  in  all  those  ministries, 
but  1  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  those  different 
ministries  to  be  able  to  give  a  distiuct  answer. 

703.  You  could  probably  hardly  conceive  a  well-worked  public  office  where 
there  was  not  a  permanent  staff  of  some  kind  or  other  ?— 1  should  think  it  was 
impossible  to  get  on  without  it. 

704.  Do  you  think  that  this  interchange  between  the  two  services  would  give 
the  attaches  a  more  serious  sense  of  their  duty  and  position  than  they  perhaps 
now  possess,  when  they  have  no  remuneration  for  their  services,  and  therefore  no 
distinct  province  in  which  they  can  consider  themselves  particularly  employed  ? 
— I  hardly  think  it  would  lead  to  improvement  on  that  point,  for  the  more  or 
less  interest  taken  in  the  service  depends  so  essentially  upon  the  personal  cha- 
racters of  individuals.  I  have  met  with  attaches  who  have  taken  a  great  interest 
in  the  details  of  the  service,  and  who  would  work  as  hard  as  any  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Oiiice;  and  others  there  are  no  doubt  who  do  not  take  so  much  interest, 
when  they  are  in  the  junior  ranks  of  the  service.  I  do  not  think  that  merely 
coming  to  work  in  the  Foreign  Office  here  would  make  any  change  in  that 
respect. 

705.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  interchange  would  be  an  improvement  on 
the  present  system,  under  which  a  young  man  is  at  once  exposed  to  all  the 
temptations  of  a  new  and  foreign  life,  without  much  regular  occupation  ? — I  do 
not  see  aDy  difference  between  the  temptations  of  this  capital  and  those  of  other 
large  capitals ;  1  think  that  a  young  man  placed  in  a  public  office  in  London  is 
exposed  to  quite  as  many  temptations  as  a  young  man  going  as  an  attache  to  the 
embassy  at  Paris. 

706.  In  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  this  Committee,  at  page  107, 
Lord  Napier  remarks,  " The  diplomatic  life  is  rather  enervating;  it  does  not 
offer  powerful  stimulants  and  high  rewards.  "Should  a  man  of  decided  energy 
and  genius  appear  in  diplomacy  he  would  probably  desert  it  for  the  bar,  or  the 
strife  and  fame  of  Parliament.  A  methodical  education  in  diplomacy  will,  how- 
ever, form  a  useful  body  of  public  servants,  more  assiduous  in  business  than  the 
last  or  the  present  generation."  Do  you  not  think  that  a  transition  from  the 
diplomatic  service  to  the  methodical  work  of  the  Foreign  Office  would  tend  to 
that  desirable  result? — I  think  it  would.  1  think  it  would  undoubtedly  tend  to 
their  acquiring  more  regular  business  habits.  The  mere  fact  of  seeing  the  manner 
in  which  the  business  of  a  great  public  department  is  conducted  every  day,  must 
be  very  useful  to  any  man  who  is  to  be  employed  in  any  important  office. 

707.  Do  you  see  no  objection  to  a  system  by  which  a  young  man  appointed  to 
be  attached  should  remain  for  a  year  abroad  attached  to  some  court ;  that  lie  should 
then  be  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  after  that, 
that  he  should  either  be  attached  permanently  to  the  Foreign  Office,  or  to  the 
diplomatic  profession,  according  as  his  abilities  showed  themselves,  or  as  it  might 
be  thought  desirable  by  his  superiors  ? — I  should  not  object  to  some  system  of 
that  kind,  but  I  should  not  like  too  rigid  a  rule  to  be  laid  down  ;  I  would  rather 
leave  it  to  the  determination  of  the  young  man  himself,  whether  he  would  ulti- 
mately take  permanent  employment  in  the  Foreign  Office,  or  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  I 
should  very  much  desire  not  to  have  an  unwilling  servant  either  in  the  Foreign 
Office  or  in  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

708.  At  present,  do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  previous  examination 
for  introduction  to  the  Foreign  Office  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  thai  which  is 
required  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  ? — Not  exactly.  The  examination  for  a 
young  man  wishing  to  enter  the  Foreign  Office  is  more  particularly  the  exami- 
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99  April  1861.  principally  looked  to.  An  attach^  is  required  to  be  able  to  speak  Freneh,  and 
to  he  able  to  translate  Latin  or  German,  Spanish  or  Italian  as  well,  and  he  is  also 
required  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  modern  history  and  geography,  so  that 
the  examination  differs  in  some  respects;  in  fact,  the  examination  for  chpluinacy 
is  meant  to  he  more  a  general  examination,  and  the  examination  for  a  clerk  is 
specially  directed  :o  what  is  wauted  for  a  clerk. 

709.  Would  there  be  any  great  difficulty  in  having  a  formal  examination 
whicli  should  embrace  the  common  points  most  useful  for  both  services  I — 1  do 
not  think  there  would  ;  indeed  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  important  . 
change,  because  they  are  both  examinations  of  the  same  character,  and  the  man 
who  could  pass  the  one,  would  generally  be  able  to  pa?s  the  other.  I  should 
not  see  any  hardship  in  allowing  a  voluntary  exchange  between  gentlemen  who 
had  passed  an  examination  somewhat  different;  and  in  the  public  interest  I 
should  desire  to  see  the  examinations  rem;»in  as  they  no»v  are. 

710.  Mr.  Lai/ard.]  Eo  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  open  com- 
petition for  diplomatic  appointments? — I  should  be  opposed  to  introducing  open 
competition,  because  you  require  a  particular  class  of  men  for  employment 
abroad.  Persons  holding  diplomatic  appointments  must  come  in  coutact  witli 
foreign  society  ;  if  they  cannot  obtain  an  entrance  into  that  society,  they  are  com- 
parati\eiy  useless,  and  they  will  not  obtain  it  unless  they  belong  to  a  certain 
class  ;  1  should  desire  therefore  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have,  as  at 
preseut,  a  power  of  selection. 

711.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  advisable  that  a  gentleman  entering  into  the  diplo- 
matic service  should  possess  a  small  independent  fortune  of  his  own  r — It  is 
quite  indispensable,  in  my  opinion  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  he  thought  desirable 
that  a  salary  sufficiently  high  should  be  paid  to  enable  a  gentleman  on  first  enter- 
ing the  diplomatic  service  to  live  entirely  upon  his  salary;  I  believe  that  an 
attache  must  have  an  income  varying  from  300  /.  to  600  /.  a  year. 

712.  Quite  irrespective  of  his  pay  ?  —No,  I  should  say  including  his  pay  ;  that 
is,  his  total  income  should  be  from  300  /.  to  600  /.  a  year.  I  have  asked  several 
gentlemen  what  their  expenditure  was,  and  I  have  known  attaches  who  I  am  sure 
were  not  the  least  extravagant,  but  on  the  contrary  desired  to  live  economically, 
vet  they  found  it  impossible  to  live  in  one-of  the  larger  capitals  under  600/.  a  year. 
In  the  smaller  capitals  300/.  a  year  would  suffice:  I  may  instance  Stockholm  ;  I 
have  always  heard  that  that  was  a  very  cheap  place  to  live  in ;  but  St.  Petersburg, 
Paris,  Constantinople,  and  Vienna,  are  all  places  where  300/.  or  600  /.  a  year 
would  be  requisite. 

713.  I  believe  that  the  question  of  an  interchange  between  the  diplomatic 
service  abroad  and  the  Foreign  Office  at  home,  turns  a  good  deal  upon  whether 
that  interchange  is  to  be  voluntary  or  compulsory  ;  which  do  you  think  it  should 
be? — 1  should  certainly  commence  by  having  voluntary  exchanges;  I  think  that 
in  making  an  experiment  of  that  kind,  you  should  not  extend  it  too  far.  I  should 
say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  junior  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  allowed 
to  make  voluntary  exchanges  with  attaches,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Siafe;  and  if  no  inconvenience  resulted  from  that  arrangement  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  it  would  be  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  consider  whether  he 
might  not  extend  the  system,  and  give  it  a  more  regular  character. 

714.  You  would  not  lay  down  as  a  positive  rule,  that  every  employd  abroad 
should  have  passed  a  certain  number  of  years  here,  and  that  every  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Offiee  should  have  passed  a  certain  number  of  years  abroad  r — No, 
certainly  not,  until  I  had  had  further  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  change. 

715.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  limit  the  period  of  un- 
paid service  to  one  year,  as  a  part  ot  an  attache's  education ;  do  you  think  that  the 
period  might  be  extended  to  two,  or  even  to  three  years  ? — I  do  not  attach  any 
very  greut  importance  to  the  length  of  time,  but  I  thiuk,  upon  the  whole,  that 
unpaid  service  is  not  desirable.  However  honest,  or  honourable,  or  industrious 
men  may  be,  when  they  receive  pay  from  the  public,  they  feel  that  they  are  more 
bound  to  exert  themselves  than  if  they  receive  no  pay,  although  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  we  have  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  unpaid  attaches  as  a 
bodv. 

716.  Suppose  that  this  time  was  understood  to  include  part  of  the  education  of 
an  attache^  in  the  same  wav  that  college  life  is  considered  part  of  the  education 
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of  a  young  gentleman,  would  that  objection,  do  you  think,  then  apply? — No  ;  I   Lord  Wodthoiur. 

do  not  think  it  would  ;  in  fact,  from  the  mere  novelty  of  the  first  year's  service,  a   

young  man  is  not  likely,  I  think,  to  show  any  unwillingness  to  work.  99  AP™1  |8G|- 

717.  At  what  age,  in  your  opinion,  should  an  attache"  enter  the  service  ? — I 
should  not  wish  them  to  begin  too  young;  my  own  impression  is,  that  it  is  better 
they  should  be  generally  21  years  of  age,  and  should  have  finished  their  college 
education  here. 

718.  Is  it  desirable,  in  your  opinion,  that  they  should  have  had  some  educa- 
tion at  some  recognised  place  of  instruction  in  England  ? — Very  desirable, 
not  only  because  they  are  less  liable  to  be  led  away  by  the  follies  of  a  large 
capital,  but  because  1  think  that  they  obtain  valuable  information  of  a  general 
kind,  which  prepares  them  for  their  after  duties,  more  than  if  they  were  at  once 
launched  into  the  profession,  and  began  its  routine  business  before  their  education 
as  young  men  was  completed. 

719.  is  there  no  limit  at  present  to  the  number  of  unpaid  attaches? — There 
is  no  rule  actually  fixed ;  but,  practically,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  appoint  fresh 
unpaid  attaches  until  there  are  vacancies ;  no  precise  rule  has  been  laid  down ; 
but  I  think  that  the  Secretaries  of  State  have  generally  observed  that  principle. 

720.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  into  our  service  the  rule 
which  exists  in  the  French  service,  namely,  that  there  should  be  a  certain  limited 
number  of  paid  and  of  unpaid  attaches  ;  or,  as  in  their  service,  paid  first,  second, 
and  third  secretaries  ? — The  two  points  are  distinct,  I  think. 

721.  I  mean,  whether  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  limited 
number,  whether  they  be  attaches  or  secretaries  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  having  a 
settled  number ;  I  consider  the  number  practically  to  be  settled  now,  but  1  see 
no  objection  to  that  number  being  fixed. 

722.  Did  you  employ  a  private  secretary  ? — No. 

723.  Is  it  advisable  that  the  head  of  a  mission  should  be  authorised  to  do  so, 
and  to  employ  one  of  his  attaches  in  this  office  ? — I  think  it  would  be  advisable ; 
at  large  missions,  such  as  Paris  and  Constantinople,  a  minister  might  be  authorised 
to  employ  one  of  the  attaches,  just  as  now  the  Secretary  of  State  employs  one 
of  the  clerks  in  the  office  over  which  he  presides  as  his  private  secretary. 
When  I  was  at  St.  Petersburgh  1  usually  employed  one  of  the  attaches  to  copy 
my  private  letters;  but  I  should  much  rather  have  had  a  recognised  private 
secretary. 

724.  You  would  not  employ  a  man  who  did  not  form  part  of  the  embassy  1 — I 
should  prefer  not  to  do  so  ;  I  think  that  it  rather  leads  to  inconvenience,  and  some- 
times to  some  jealousy.  It  is  much  better  that  there  should  be  no  persons,  who 
are  not  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  Diplomatic  Service,  employed  in  the 
chanceries  abroad,  because  naturally  it  is  impossible  for  a  minister  to  draw  un 
exact  line  between  private  and  public  business;  if  he  has  a  private  secretary, 
he  must  use  him  generally  in  the  business  of  the  chancery.  I  think  that  he 
should  be  a  recognised  member  of  the  service,  and  I  would  give  him  a  small 
salary  additional  to  his  salary  as  attache. 

72.5.  Chairman.]  Must  not  the  position  of  a  private  secretary  in  an  important 
mission,  entrusted,  as  he  must  be,  with  very  important  secret  matters,  be  some- 
what dubious  in  his  relation  to  the  service  generally,  if  he  does  not  belong  to  the 
service  r — I  think  so,  decidedly. 

726.  Mr.  Layard.]  Would  you  place  his  additional  salary  on  the  chief  of  the 
mission,  or  upon  the  Government? — I  think  the  Government  should  pay  it;  but 
only  a  small  salary,  50/.  or  100/.  a  year. 

727.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  All  ambassadors  have  private  secretaries,  have 
they  not  ? — I  believe  that  in  practice  they  generally  have  private  secretaries  of 
their  own,  but  such  private  secretaries  are  not  recognised  in  the  service. 

728.  In  Paris  there  is  one,  and  is  he  not  paid  ? — Mr.  Atlee  holds  a  particular 
position  ;  he  is  called  Archivist,  as  well  as  having  charge  of  the  papers  of  the 
chancery,  but  he  is  not  recognised  in  the  service  as  private  secretary ;  indeed, 
we  have  no  such  title  in  the  service,  although  a  person  acting  as  private  secretary 
may  receive  a  salary  for  some  other  duties. 

72y.  The  Judge  Advocate.]  Are  there  many  young  men  who  enter  the  service 
without  intending  to  continue  in  it  ? — I  should  think  not ;  but  there  are,  un- 
doubtedly, some  who  leave  it  after  a  few  years. 

730.  Chairman.']  It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  late  years  to  attach  young 
men  of  rank  and  position  to  embassies  as  a  sort  of  social  convenience  ? — No. 
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Wodehtmu.     731 .  Do  you  think  that  there  was  any  advantage  in  that  system  ? — I  think  that 

—   it  was  part  of  the  old  system,  which  has  passed  away,  and  that  you  could  not 

April  1861.   n0w  re-introduce  it. 

732.  Mr.  BailUe  Cochrane.']  When  the  practice  was  introduced  of  not  paying 
attaches,  was  it  not  at  that  time  the  custom  for  attaches  to  lire  with  the  ministers 
or  ambassadors  in  their  houses,  and  to  dine  at  their  tables  ?— Yes  ;  formerly,  I 
believe,  that  was  always  the  custom ;  and  the  attache-  was  spoken  of  in  the  Letter 
of  Appointment  as  "  one  of  the  family." 

733.  Chairman.]  Is  that  phrase  still  continued  ?— No. 

734.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  business  of  the  office  was 
always  performed  by  unpaid  attaches  as  well  as  by  the  other  attaches?— Cer- 
tainly; there  is  no  distinction  made  now;  and  I  have  been  left,  when  at  the 
head  of  a  mission,  with  only  unpaid  attaches,  who  did  the  business  during  the 
accidental  absence  of  the  paid  attaches. 

735.  Did  you  ever  find  any  practical  inconvenience  arise  from  that  ?— I  can- 
not say  that  I  ever  did. 

736.  Did  you  ever  find  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  thoBe  young  men  ta 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office? — Certainly  none.  I  may  say  that  those  wha 
served  under  me  were  particularly  willing ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  have  heard  the  opinion  expressed,  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  all  attaches 
received  some  pay ;  because  in  some  cases  jealousy  may  arise  from  a  feeling 
that  the  unpaid  attaches  have  an  undue  share  of  work  thrown  upon  them,  as 
compared  with  the  paid  attaches. 

737.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  additional  expense  that  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  public  by  creating  a  fresh  number  of  paid  attaches? — I  do  net 
think  that  the  expense  would  be  large.  I  would  pay  them  on  a  scale  similar  in 
principle  to  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  the  clerks  there  receive 
100  /.  a  year  on  their  first  appointment,  and  rise  so  much  annually  up  to  a 
maximum,  so  that  I  do  not  suppose  the  attaches  would  receive  more,  or  verjr 
little  more  in  ei»ht  years,  than  they  would  receive  under  the  present  system, 
when,  after  being  unpaid  for  four  or  five  years,  they  suddenly  become  the  reci- 
pients of  a  salary  of  250  /.  or  300  /.  a  year. 

738.  Would  you  not  be  introducing  a  great  number  of  young  men  into  the 
service,  for  whom  no  provision  would  be  hereafter  made? — 1  do  not  see  why  we 
should  have  any  more  young  men  than  now,  and  I  should  not,  in  fact,  pay  them 
more,  for  they  would  commence  by  receiving  a  small  salary,  which  would 
gradually  increase. 

739.  But  if  you  took  them  into  the  actual  pay  of  the  Crown,  do  not  you  think 
that  that  would  constitute  a  claim  on  their  part  hereafter? — Undoubtedly  it 
would ;  but  1  think  that  they  have  a  claim  now :  practically,  most  of  then* 
rise  in  the  course  of  time ;  there  may,  of  course,  be  sometimes  particular  reasons 
why  a  man  does  not  rise,  but  if  you  look  to  the  list  you  will  see  that  they  gene- 
rally become  Secretaries  of  Legation.  I  do  not  see  that  the  mere  fact  of  paying 
the'attaches  in  the  second  year  of  their  service,  instead  of  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year,  would  make  any  difference  as  to  their  claim  to  promotion. 

740.  Must  it  not  have  the  effect  of  introducing  a  larger  number,  who  would' 
look  to  receiving  a  small  salary,  than  would  enter  into  the  service  if  they  had  no* 
salary  for  two  years  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  if  you  gave  them  only  100  /.  a  year 
on  their  first  appointment,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  them  to  live  upon 
such  an  income  ;  they  must  have  an  income  of  their  own. 

741.  Chairman.']  Would  not  that  consideration  in  itself  be  a  great  check  upon 
any  minister  against  his  admitting  into  the  service  any  superfluous  persons  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would  make  any  great  difference ;  the  minister,  probably,  would 
appoint  for  other  reasons,  without  taking  that  into  consideration. 

742.  Mr.  Layard.]  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  regularly  acknowledged 
list  of  unpaid  attacheships,  consisting  of  a  certain  number,  and  then  to  fill  it  up 
as  vacancies  occurred  ? — I  see  110  objection  to  that,  for  I  think  that  practically  that 
is  very  near  the  system  which  prevails  now ;  if  it  were  to  be  put  into  a  regular 
fixed  form  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  objectionable  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  some 
elasticity  left,  for  there  are  occasions  when  a  sudden  press  of  business  may  arise 
in  a  mission  abroad,  and  you  may  want  another  man  there; 

743.  If  a  minister  had  a  list  of  applications,   he  could  always  fill  up 
vacancies  as  they  occurred  ? — The  minister  always  has  a  list  of  applications  now ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  a  considerable  one. 

744.  Chainmni] 
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744.  Chairman.']  I  see  that  by  the  last  French  regulation  of  1 856,  the  number  of  Lord  Wodehouse. 

unpaid  attaches,  or  supernumerary  attaches,  is  fixed  at  44 ;  is  it,  in  your  opinion,   ;  

advisable  to  have  any  absolutely  fixed  number  ? — 1  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it ;  89  April  1861. 
but  the  number  has  not  varied  very  materially  in  our  service,  and  it  is  usually 

regulated  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  paid  appointments. 

745.  Mr.  Nankei/.]  There  are  now  about  50  unpaid  attaches  on  that  list  ? — 
About  that  number. 

746.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  not  too  large  a  list  of  unpaid  attaches  to  wait 
for  the  ordinary  turn,  when  tbey  might  be  appointed  paid  attaches  ? — I  have  not 
considered  the  point  very  particularly;  I  look  merely  to  the  time  tor  which 
gentlemen  have  usually  remained  unpaid,  and  I  know  that  promotions  have 
taken  place  after  periods  of  from  three  to  six  years,  and  I  conclude  therefore 
that  the  list  is  not  too  large. 

747.  If  it  appears  that  there  is  a  prospect,  judging  from  past  experience,  of 
about  five  being  taken  annually  from  the  list  to  fill  up  vacancies,  it  would  take 
about  nine,  or  between  nine  and  ten  years  to  clear  off  the  list ;  is  not  that,  in 
your  opinion,  too  long  to  keep  a  man  an  unpaid  attache.  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that 
from  three  to  six  years  is  the  longest  time  which  a  man  ought  to  remain  unpaid 
under  the  present  system  ;  and  that  has  been  generally  the  case  of  late. 

748.  If  this  list  is  such  that  it  could  not,  in  all  probability,  he  cleared  off 
under  eight  years,  do  you  not  think  that  that  is  too  long  ?— Certainly. 

749.  There  are,  I  believe,  two  examinations  which  every  attache,  must  undergo; 
first,  before  he  enters  the  service,  and  afterwards  before  he  is  appointed  a  paid 
attache  ? — Yes. 

750.  The  examination  is,  I  believe,  of  the  same  nature,  but  rather  more  strict, 
for  the  second  appointment  r — There  is  some  difference.  The  examination  for 
second  appointments  comprises  the  language  of  the  country  where  the  attache* 
has  resided,  aud  differs  in  that  respect  from  the  first  examination;  and  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  establishing  it.  was  in  order  that  the  attaches 
might  occupy  themselves  usefully  in  learning  the  languages  of  the  countries 
where  they  reside  when  they  first  entered  the  service  ;  and  I  think  this  regulation 
has  produced  a  good  effect  in  the  service,  by  inducing  young  men  to  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunities  in  improving  themselves  in  languages. 

751.  It  is  necessary,  1  believe,  before  a  man  can  get  appointed  paid  attache^ 
that  he  should  undergo  a  second  examination  ? — Yes. 

752.  And  that  examination  can  only  take  place  in  London  ?— That  examination 
must  take  place  in  London. 

753.  If  a  young  man  is  sent  out  as  attache,  to  South  America,  in  what  way 
<an  he  undergo  his  second  examination  to  qualify  him  for  the  post  of  paid 
attache  ? — He  must  come  home  lor  the  purpose. 

754.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  bring  a  young  man  home  from  South 
America  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  his  second  examination  ? — There  is  no 
difficulty  in  it ;  an  attache*  in  every  part  of  the  world  has  a  right  to  a  certain 
amount  of  leave,  and  that  leave,  if  he  is  at  a  very  distant  post,  he  will  probably 
take  once  in  two  years;  and  if  he  were  appointed  to  a  new  post,  he  would 
probably  take  England  on  his  way  home,  so  that,  in  practice,  there  is  no  serious 
difficulty. 

755.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  instances  now  in  which  young  men, 
who  have  been  appointed  as  paid  attaches,  have  not  been  able  to  undergo,  or 
have  not  undergone,  their  examination  for  at  least  two  years  after  their 
appointment  as  paid  attaches  ? — There  may  be  one  or  two  instances,  but  I  should 
think  that  those  instances  will  not  occur  in  future,  under  the  present  regulation, 
by  which,  after  two  years  service,  any  gentleman  may  pass  his  examination  for 
a  paid  attacheship. 

756.  If  a  young  man  should  consider  himself  sufficiently  qualified  to  pass  an 
examination,  equal  to  that  for  a  paid  attacheship,  at  once,  do  you  see  any 
objection  to  his  voluntarily  undergoing  that  examination  at  first? — Yes; 
I  should  object  to  that  greatly,  as  it  would  defeat  altogether  the  intention  of 
the  second  examination,  which  was,  to  induce  young  men  to  acquire  the 
languages  of  the  countries  where  they  reside  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  that 
intention  has  been  defeated  by  the  rule  which  Lord  Malmesbury  made, 
that  attaches  might  be  examined  within  two  years  after  their  first  appoint- 
ment. I  believe  the  reason  was,  that  it  was  found  that  inconvenience  arose 
from  gentlemen  not  having  passed  their  examinations,  and  not  being  ready 
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Lord  Wodefioute.  for  appointments  as  paid  attaches.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  change 

  was  a  bad  one  upon  the  whole,  but  I  think  that  if  you  were  to  alter  it,  and  put 

29  April  1861.  an  end  to  that  second  examination,  you  would  not  get  the  advantage  (hat  you  do 
now,  namely,  that  of  an  attache*  wiien  he  first  joins  the  service  having  a 
direct  inducement  to  be  industrious. 

757.  Chairman."]  Do  you  not  attach  very  great  importance  to  a  complete 
command  of  the  French  language  on  the  part  of  every  person  engaged  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  ? — It  is,  no  doubt,  very  important. 

7.58.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  it  a  sine  qud  non  for  admission 
to  the  Diplomatic  Service,  that  a  man  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  that 
language  ? — He  is  now  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  in  French  ;  but  if  you  mean 
that  the  examination  should  be  made  more  difficult,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
necessary ;  for  if  a  man  is  fuirly  grounded  in  French,  and  goes  to  live  abroad,  in 
a  very  short  time  he  is  almost  sure  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
language. 

759.  Do  you  believe  that  a  full  command  and  a  correct  use  of  the  French 
language  is  uuiversal  among  the  younger  members  of  our  Diplomatic  Service? — 
I  think  that  a  full  command  and  a  correct  use  of  the  French  language  is  possessed 
by  very  few  men  who  are  not  Frenchmen ;  it  is  a  matter  of  degree ;  but  I  think 
that  the  attaches  generally  have  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  French.  I  believe 
that  their  knowledge  has  increased  by  their  being  compelled  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  that  language.  I  think  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  as  a  body, 
they  are  not  now  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  French  language ;  certainly 
there  is  a  decided  improvement,  from  what  I  have  observed,  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  service  in  that  respect. 

760.  Is  not  the  respect  which  a  person  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  ought  to 
inspire  in  society  abroad  very  much  affected  by  the  mode  in  which  he  is  enabled 
to  communicate  or  express  his  opinion  in  French? — If  any  gentleman  speaks 
French  very  ill,  it  will,  of  course,  impair  and  limit  his  usefulness;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  I  think  that  our  diplomatists  speak  French  sufficiently  well  for  their 
business. 

761.  Do  you  think  that  they  speak  it  as  well  as  members  of  other  foreign 
missions,  not  French  ? — That  is  a  matter  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  in 
one  word,  for  there  is  so  much  difference  in  the  knowledge  of  French  possessed 
by  different  nations;  for  instance,  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Portuguese 
usually  do  not  speak  French  well,  while  the  Russians  speak  it  well,  and  the  Ger- 
mans very  fairly.  I  have  heard  Frenchmen  express  this  opinion,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  Russians  speak  French  the  best ;  after  the  Russians,  the  English  and 
the  German?,  who  speak  it  much  about  the  same.  I  speak  of  those  English 
who  live  much  abroad.  Of  course,  however,  there  is  not  so  general  a  know- 
ledge of  French  in  this  country  as  on  the  Continent. 

762.  Mr.  Hope.]  With  refercucc  to  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language,  I 
presume  you  look  more  to  a  substantial  knowledge  of  French  and  a  power  of 
expressing  ideas  in  it  rather  than  to  elegance  in  speaking? — Speaking  is  the 
most  important  point  in  our  service;  we  write  in  English;  correctness  is  of  course 
more  necessary  than  elegance. 

763.  With  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  examination  for  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
a  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  preparatory  education  which  is  necessary  ; 
some  people  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  a  correct  mode  of 
speaking  the  French  language  without  either  very  early  training  in  it,  or  a  residence 
abroad.  Do  you  consider,  as  far  as  your  experience  has  gone,  that  a  young  man 
going  abroad  at  the  age  of  19  or  20,  if  he  has  had  a  good  previous  education  in 
the  grammar  and  reading  of  French,  can  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  for 
all  practical  purposes  ?— I  do  not  entertain  any  doubt  that  any  person  can  acquire 
here  quite  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  French  language  to  enable  him,  when  he 
goes  abroad,  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  to  complete  his  knowledge,  so  as  to  be  as 
competent  in  that  language  as  any  other  person. 

764.  What  amount  of  speaking  power  would  you  require  before  the  Civil 
Service  examination,  such  an  amount  of  speaking  power  as  would  be  requisite 
to  carry  on  a  conversation,  or  would  you  leave  that  to  be  acquired  afterwards? — 
I  should  require  enough  speaking  power  to  enable  a  man  to  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation for,  I  do  not  think  it  creditable  for  any  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Service 
not  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  the  French  language. 

765.  Chairman!]  Is  not  the  free  and  easy  use  of  the  French  language  indis- 
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pensablc  in  order  to  enable  a  man  to  feel  at  his  ease  in  foreign  society  r  —It  is  Lo"1  Wodekoute. 
absolutely  indispensable  if  a  man  is  to  live  in  foreign  society  at  all.  „ 

766.  'therefore,  do  you  not  think  that  the  very  partial  interest  which  the  «9  April  1801. 
younger  members  of  our  diplomatic  body  take  in  foreign  society  is  in  some 

degree  to  be  attributed  to  their  net  having  acquired  a  free  use  of  the  French 
language?—!  cannot  say  that  I  attribute  it  to  that  cause;  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  say  why  the  younger  members  of  our  Diplomatic  Service  do  not  enter  so 
much  into  society  as  is  desirable.  The  general  reason  may  be  that  Englishmen 
like  to  live  by  themselves,  and  among  their  own  set,  from  natural  shyness. 
I  have  known  gentlemen  who  certainly  spoke  French  with  perfect  fluency,  who 
nevertheless  went  little  into  foreign  society.  1  wish,  however,  to  add  that  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  very  desirable  that  gentlemen  eutering  the  Diplomatic  Service 
should  not  receive  their  education  priucipally  abroad ;  but  should  receive  it 
principally  at  home,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  thoroughly  English  opinions; 
and  therefore  although  a  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  may  be  acquired 
better  abroad  than  at  home,  yet  as  a  sufficient  knowledge  may  be  acquired  in 
England,  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  make  auy  change  in  the  examinations 
which  would  give  a  person  who  had  been  educated  abroad  a  decided  advautage 
over  persons  educated  at  home. 

767.  Mr.  Hope.]  Referring  to  vour  previous  answer,  that  you  would  wish 
persons  entering  the  Diplomatic  Service,  if  possible,  to  have  received  a  university 
education,  I  presume  you  would  not,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  interrupt  that 
course  of  education  for  the  mere  purpose  of  acquiring  foreign  languages? — No. 

708.  Sir  Minto  FarquharJ]  But  the  university  education  would  carry  a  young 
man  probably  too  far ;  he  would  be  too  old,  would  he  not  ? — No.  1  have 
before  stated  that  I  thought  20  or  21  was  the  be?t  age  for  him  to  enter  the  service. 

769.  Mr.  FttzGerald.]  Is  it  not  a  fact,  with  reference  to  the  examination  for  an 
attacheship,  that  you  require  a  different  knowledge  of  French  altogether  from 
that  which  is  required  for  eutering  the  Foreign  Office?—  Yes. 

770.  In  the  case  of  those  who  enter  the  Foreign  Office,  it  is  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  language  that  is  required  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  translate  and  to  read  ? 
— Yes ;  especially  to  translate. 

771.  In  the  case  of  those  going  abroad,  you  have  rather  a  reference  to  their 
power  of  conversation  in  French  1 — Yes. 

772.  With  regard  to  the  rule  to  which  you  have  referred,  that  any  person 
might  pass  a  second  examination  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
what  is  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  language  which  a  gentleman,  who  wishes  to 
pass  that  secoud  examination,  must  be  examined  in  ;  is  it  not  the  language  of 
the  country  in  which  he  has  been  resident?— It  was  so  originally,  and  I  think 
it  still  ought  to  be  so. 

773.  Suppose  that  an  attache*  has  been  two  years  resident  in  Spain,  and  he  is 
afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  removed  to  Florence,  and  then  passes  a  short  time 
at  some  other  place,  say  at  Vienna,  is  it  not  fair  that  lie  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  examined  in  that  language  with  which,  from  his  longer  residence 
in  the  country,  he  may  be  presumed  to  be  better  acquainted? — I  think  so.  In 
cases  where  an  individual  had  been  only  a  short  time  in  a  country,  say  for  two 
or  three  months,  he  would  make  application  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  dispensed 
from  being  examined  in  the  lauguage  of  that  country. 

774.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.)  In  some  way  or  other  it  appears  clear  that  we  do  not 
exactly  get  the  young  men  who  feel  the  strongest  interest  in  going  into  foreign 
society? — We  certainly  do  get  men  who  do  not  go  sufficiently  into  foreign 
society  while  in  the  junior  branches  of  the  service. 

775.  Suppose  it  were  in  any  way  possible  to  obtain  men  who  felt  the  strongest 
interest  in  foreign  matters,  the  men  being  cf  the  same  class  as  they  are  now  ;  and 
supposing  that  there  «as  a  perfectly  open  competitive  examination,  leaving  a 
veto  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  case  of  a  wrong  man  getting  in,  what  would 
your  opinion  of  such  a  plan  be  ? — I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  exercise  such  a  veto. 

776.  Supposing  that  you  had  an  examination  very  much  like,  upon  the  whole, 
that  which  is  undergone  at  Oxford,  superadded  to  an  examination  which  would 
require  a  man  to  have  lived  two  years  on  the  Continent,  and  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  it,  do  you  not  think  that  in  such  an  examination  as  that  the  odds 
would  be  twenty  to  one  in  favour  of  the  same  class  which  gets  attachesbips  now  ? 

0.47.  13  —I  think 
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Lord  Wodehouse.  — I  think  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  require  such  an  examination  to  be 

  parsed  through  as  that;  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  system  would  work. 

39 April  1B61.       777.  I  believe  there  are  only  about  two  attacheships  open  every  year? — There 
are  more  than  that,  but  the  number  is  on  an  average  not  large. 

778.  If  it  were  known  that  those  appointments  were  only  to  be  obtained  as  the 
reward  of  the  very  highest  merit,  would  not  candidates  be  animated  with  just 
the  same  kind  of  ambition  ;  I  mean  such  young  men  as  could  afford  to  enter 
diplomatic  life,  as  lead  them  to  become  candidates  for  the  Ireland  scholarships? — 
I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  the  case ;  I  think  that  young  men  who  could 
pass  through  such  an  examination  as  the  examination  for  a  high  degree  at 
Oxford  or  at  Cambridge,  would  not  be  likely  to  compete  for  a  junior  attacheship, 
especially  if  you  cousider  the  duties  that  are  to  be  performed,  which  consist 
for  a  long  time  principally  of  copying. 

779.  But  what  other  thing  is  there  that  a  young  man  can  do  so  desirable  as 
becoming  an  attache,  if  he  does  not  chance  to  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons? — That  mu«t  be  a  matter  entirely  of 
individual  taste;  it  is  a  question  what  a  man  would  most  like;  I  do  not  think 
that  you  want  literary  men  for  the  purposes  of  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
nor  do  I  think  that  it  follows  that  a  man  who  could  pass  such  an  examination  as 
you  have  alluded  to  would  enter  much  into  society;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  a  man  who  has  strong  literary  tastes  would  often  be  just  the  man  who 
would  not  enter  much  into  society ;  what  you  want  is  a  man  who  will  mix  a 
great  deal  in  general  society. 

780.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  there  is  a  society 
not  exactly  literary,  but  a  highly  intellectual  society,  iu  which  it  would  be  very 
important  that  our  attaches  and  diplomatic  officers  should  move ;  take  Paris 
for  example;  surely  the  best  society  in  Paris,  in  point  of  rank,  is  a  very 
intellectual  society: — Yes;  but  it  is  not  the  most  literary  society  that  is 
always  the  society  in  which  the  most  important  diplomatic  information  is  to  be 
pieked  up. 

781.  Take  any  of  the  salons  iu  Paris  ;  you  would  meet  there  a  certain  number 
of  literary  men,  and  a  certain  number  of  political  men,  and  the  person  who 
would  be  calculated  to  shine  there  would  be  the  person,  would  he  not,  who  was 
calculated  to  succeed  in  such  an  examination  as  I  have  suggested  ? — It  might  be 
so ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  kind  of  examination  would  be  at  all  suited  for 
gentlemen  enteriug  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

782.  As  an  experiment,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  to  try?— I  think 
that  it  is  undesirable  as  an  experiment;  I  do  not  see  how  that  veto  which  you 
have  suggested  could  be  exercised. 

783.  Mr.  //c/xr.]  You  have  referred  to  M.  Thouvenel  as  having  been  in  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  afterwards  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  after  that, 
again  r< turning  to  the  Foreign  Office;  did  M.  Thouvenel  occupy  any  post 
analogous  to  that  of  our  permanent  Under  Secretary? — He  was,  1  believe,  one 
of  the  principal  redacteurs  when  M.  YValew&ki  was  Foreign  Minister,  but  we  have 
no  office  of  that  kind  in  our  service. 

784.  I  asked  you  whether  his  post  answered  more  to  that  of  permanent  Under 
Secretary,  or  was  it  more  like  that  of  a  senior  or  assistant  clerk  ?— I  should  think 
that  it  far  more  answered  to  the  post  of  Under  Secretary  ;  it  was  a  very  important 
position. 

785.  So  that  that  case  would  not  militate  against  your  opinion,  which  is  against 
moving  senior  or  assistant  clerks? — No. 

786.  Lord  Harry  Vatie.~\  The  situation  winch  M.  Thouvenel  held  was  a 
situation  which  doe*!  not  exist  in  this  country? — Yes. 

7S7.  It  only  exists  in  Russia  and  in  France?— I  know  that  it  exists  in  Russia 
and  in  France,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  exists  in  any  other  countries. 

788.  Mr.  Hope.)  I  believe  that  in  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
House,  containing  the  opinions  of  different  diplomatists  abroad,  there  are  one  or 
two  who  refer  to  the  publication  of  despatches  in  this  country  indiscriminately  as 
rendering  it  difficult  tor  them  to  obtain  information  for  fear  of  the  persons  on  the 
Continent  communicating  it  becoming  compromised ;  have  you  had  any  experi- 
ence to  that  effect  ?— There  is  certainly  some  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  foreign 
diplomatists,  to  make  free  communications  to  English  diplomatists  from  their 
knowledge  that  what  they  communicate  may  be  published  in  a  Blue  Book,  but 
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I  do  not  see  any  mode  of  obviating  this  inconvenience.  You  must  publish  for  Lord  WodehavH. 
the  use  of  Parliament  and  of  the  country  information  on  foreign  affairs.   

789.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  Do  you  not  think,  after  a  young  man  has  been     »9*priJ  *86i. 
five  or  six  years  in  the  service,  having  obtained  the  good  opinion  of  the  minister 

he  has  served  under,  that  that  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  merit,  without  his  being 
brought  from  a  great  distance  to  undergo  an  examination  ? — I  would  not  trust 
much  to  the  opinion  of  any  individual ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  perfectly  im- 
partial opinion  of  a  man  who  has  worked  under  you  for  some  time ;  everybody 
would  always  wish  to  give  a  favourable  opinion ;  and  therefore  I  would  rather 
trust  to  an  opinion  based  upon  some  impartial  examination  than  to  the  certificate 
of  any  individual 

790.  Are  there  not  many  qualifications  requisite  in  foreign  service  for  an 
attache  which  no  examination  can  test  at  all  ? — Certainly,  there  are  many. 

791.  You  have  mentioned  the  practice  which  prevailed  formerly,  when  the 
attaches  formed  part  of  the  social  circle  of  the  minister ;  at  the  time  they  were 
first  unpaid  they  used  to  live  with  the  minister,  and  you  said  that  they  were 
considered  41  as  part  of  the  family;"  when  was  that  custom  broken  through,  of 
the  minister  receiving  the  attaches? — I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  the  date;  pro- 
bably it  has  been  a  gradual  change ;  but  you  may  say  that  it  still  more  or  less 
exists,  because  all  ministers  receive  their  attaches  to  a  certain  degree,  and  many 
of  them  receive  them  very  often.  When  I  had  the  honour  of  being  minister  at 
St.  Petersburg!!,  my  secretary  and  attaches  did  not  always  dine  in  my  house  as  a 
rule,  but  they  probably  did  four  days  in  the  week,  in  fact  almost  whenever  they 
pleased ;  they  lived  a  great  deal  with  me,  and  I  know  that  in  many  of  the  other 
missions  that  has  been  the  case  ;  but  it  is  not  obligatory  on  a  minister  ;  it  will 
depend  upon  his  own  habits,  and  upon  whether  he  likes  the  men  who  are  placed 
under  him. 

792.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a  very^  great  change  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  attache  and  the  minister,  as  compared  with  what  it  was 
formerly  ? — I  believe  so ;  but  I  think  the  change  has  been  rather  exaggerated  ; 
for  I  know  that  there  is  very  great  intimacy  between  the  different  members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  still  treated  as  if  they  almost 
belonged  to  the  family. 

793.  Has  the  change  occurred  in  consequence  of  any  reduction  which  has  been 
made  in  the  salaries  of  the  ministers? — I  think  it  is  possible  that  that  may  have 
had  some  effect.  In  former  times,  when  the  salaries  were  very  large,  before 
1832,  when  a  change  took  place,  I  dare  say  that  open  house  was  kept  to  a  far 
greater  extent. 

794.  You,  having  been  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  can  probably  state  whether 
it  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a  minister  io  live  at  St.  Petersburg  on  his 
salary,  and  receive  his  attaches  as  part  of  the  family  circle  ? — The  additional 
expense  of  receiving  his  attaches  may  not  be  very  large,  but  \  know  that  it  is 
impossible  to  live  upon  the  salary  that  is  given  to  the  minister  at  St.  Petersburg, 
at  all  events,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  think  he  ought  to  live ;  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question;  the  salary  was  6,000  /.,  and  900 7.  house  rent,  when  I  was 
minister ;  since  an  ambassador  has  been  appointed,  the  salary  has  been  raised  to 
7,000  /.  Of  course  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  degree  ;  a  gentleman  may  live  upon 
7,000/.  a  year  in  St.  Petersburg  as  well  as  in  London,  and  live  very  well 
and  comfortably ;  but  if  he  is  to  occupy  a  great  position  in  society,  and  such, 
for  instance,  as  a  minister  of  France  would  occupy  in  society  here,  he  must  spend 
more  than  7,000  /.  You  must  remember  that  the  representative  of  this  country, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  great  peraonage  in  foreign  society,  whether  holding  the 
rank  of  ambassador  or  minister;  you  must,  therefore,  expect  that  he  will  have 
to  spend  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money. 

795.  Lord  Harry  Vane.']  Have  you  received  any  allowances  for  balls  and 
fetes  ? — None. 

796.  Chairman.']  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  generally  what  the  ex- 
penses of  an  ambassador  or  minister,  from  a  first  rate  Power,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
would  be  likely  to  be  r — I  do  not  think  he  could  live  in  the  manner  in  which,  I 
think,  the  ambassador  or  minister  from  this  country  should  live,  under  10,000/. 
a  year.  • 

797.  Sir  Minto  Faravhar.]  You  have  mentioned  St.  Petersburg,  and,  I  per- 
ceive, in  the  list  of  salaries,  that  the  salary  of  the  ambassador  at  Paris  is  10,000  /. 

0.47.  l  4  a  year, 
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Lord  Wodehouse.  a  year,  and  that  the  salary  of  the  ambassador  lately  appointed  to  St.  Petersburg 
  is  7,000  /.  a  year  ? — Yes. 

eg  April  1861.  798.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  ought  to  have 
a  salary  equal  in  amount  to  that  which  the  ambassador  at  Pari9  receives? — I 
think  that  the  ambassador  at  Paris  should  have  rather  more  than  the  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  because  a  very  large  number  of  English  go  to  Paris  ;  and,  in  that 
respect,  the  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  has  not  very  large  expenses,  for  very 
few  English  go  thither.  Moreover,  the  ambassador  at  Paris  must  be  considered 
the  first  of  our  ambassadors ;  and  I  think,  therefore,  he  should  receive  more. 
The  ambassador  at  Paris  has  10,000  /.,  including  house-rent,  and  a  house  and 
10,000/.  a  year  would  be  sufficient  for  the  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 

799.  Your  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  ambassador  at  Paris  ought  to  re- 
ceive more  than  10,000/.,  and  that  the  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  ought  to  re- 
ceive 10,000/.  ? — If  you  are  to  give  the  ambassador  enough  to  pay  his  expenses, 
I  must,  from  my  own  experience,  say  that  he  must  have  10,000/.  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  point  of  fact,  I  mvself  spent  more  than  that ;  but  then  you  have 
never  acted  upou  the  principfe  of  giving  to  any  of  your  ambassadors,  or  ministers, 
a  salary  to  cover  all  their  expenses,  if  they  lived  in  tiie  way  I  have  indicated. 
I  merely  give  you  my  opinion  as  to  how  I  think  they  should  live.  I  have 
told  you  what  it  would  cost,  and  I  am  confident  that  my  estimate  is  not  too 
high.  A  minister  may  of  course  live  respectably  for  less,  but  he  could  not 
occupy  the  position  in  which  we  expect  to  see  our  representative  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

800.  Mr.  Layard.]  Were  you  ambassador  or  minister  at  St.  Petersburg  ?— 
I  was  minister. 

801.  What  distinction  would  you  draw  between  an  ambassador  and  a  minister? 
— I  do  not  think  that  at  any  large  court,  such  as  St.  Petersburg,  practically  there 
is  much  distinction ;  as  regards  expense,  I  have  always  thought  that  our  repre- 
sentative at  St.  Petersburg  ought  to  be  an  ambassador,  and  that  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  my  own  residence  there.  I  was  obliged  almost  to  assume,  as  it 
were,  the  position  of  an  ambassador.  I  found  that  1  could  not  well  place 
myself  upon  a  level  lower  than  that  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  that 
practically  I  was  put  to  exactly  the  same  exponsc ;  I  think  I  was  treated  with 
as  much  respect  in  society ;  but  at  the  same  time,  there  were  inconveniences 
connected  with  my  not  having  the  rank  of  ambassador.  The  social  position  is 
not  precisely  the  same ;  and  there  is  a  serious  inconvenience  in  not  having 
access  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  country,  which  is  a  real  diminution  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  representative  of  this  country.  In  the  case  of  a  minister,  it  is 
a  favour  to  obtain  access  to  the  Sovereign,  but  in  the  case  of  an  ambassador,  it 
is  a  right. 

802.  You  were,  I  believe,  sent  as  minister  to  St.  Petersburg  without  having 
been  previously  in  the  diplomatic  servicer— Yes. 

803.  You  do  not  think  that  the  heads  of  missions  should  be  subject  as  to 
service  to  the  same  rules  as  the  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary?  —  I,  of 
course,  should  speak  with  considerable  diffidence  upon  that  poiut. 

804.  Mr.  Hope.']  I  believe  that  the  position  of  the  diplomatic  body  generally 
abroad,  is  one  of  much  more  prominence  than  it  is  in  England,  in  society  ? — 
I  could  not  answer  that  question  generally,  without  being  acquainted  with  the 
society  of  many  more  capitals  than  I  am. 

805.  Is  not  considerable  importance  attached  occasionally  to  giving  fetes,  and 
other  entertainments,  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  ? — Yes. 

806.  Is  it  within  your  experience,  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  importance 
that  f&tes  should  be  given  r — It  has  been  within  my  experience.  I  think  it  may 
be  occasionally  desirable  that  a  fete  should  be  given,  at  which  the  Sovereign  of 
the  country  should  be  present. 

807.  In  fact  the  giving  of  a  fete  becomes  not  merely  a  matter  of  social  im- 
portance, but  it  is  a  matter  of  political  significance?— In  some  cases  it  certainly 
may  have  that  significance  in  society. 

808.  Mr.  Layard.~\  Are  you  of  opinion  that  whilst  the  upper  diplomatic  posts 
ma>  be  given  to  persons  not  in  the  profession,  that  those  up  to  the  rank  of  secre- 
tary should  be  confined  entirely  to  such  as  are  within  it  ? — I  think  that  up  to 
the  rank  of  secretary  they  should  be  strictly  confined  to  those  within  ;  and  that 
it  is  very  unfair  to  the  juniors  to  bring  in  the  profession  persons  from  without. 

I  speak 
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I  speak  with  diffidence  as  to  the  advantage  of  bringing  persons  into  the  higher  ff^dehou4e. 

posts  who  have  not  been  in  the  service  be  tore,  having  myself  been  brought  in  in  

that  way  for  a  time;  but  I  should  say  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  Govern-     99  April  i86». 

ment  should  always  have  the  power  of  introducing  persons  who  have. not  been 

previously  in  the  diplomatic  service  into  the  higher  posts,  for  political  reasons. 

It  is  most  important  to  the  propor  conduct  of  the  business  of  our  foreign  relations, 

that  our  ministers  at  the  great  Courts  should  have  the  political  confidence  of  the 

Government  of  the  day  ;  anil  I  think  that  in  that  respect  there  has  been  a  change. 

for  the  worse  in  our  practice,  for  at  such  Courts  as  Paris,  Vienna,  Constantinople, 

or  St.  Petersburg,  however  able  and  useful  an  ambassador  may  be,  I  do  not  see 

how  he  can  discharge  his  duties  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  of 

the  day,  and  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  public  service,  unless  he  has 

the  political  confidence  of  the  chief  under  whom  he  serves. 

809.  Do  you  approve  of  the  old  system  of  changing  the  heads  of  the  principal 
missions  on  a  change  of  Government  ?—!n  some  cases  I  think  it  had  a  decided 
advantage. 

810.  Would  you  limit  the  age  of  those  who  enter  the  diplomatic  service;  you 
spoke  of  the  age  of  20  ;  would  you  put  a  limit  to  the  ace  at  which  they  shouldnot 
enter;  for  example,  25,  27,  or  30  years  of  age? — Do  you  mean  as  a  maximum  r 

811.  Yes?— I  think  I  should;  I  should  maintain  the  present  maximum,  25. 

812.  How  do  the  new  regulations  act  with  regard  to  secretaries  making  annual 
reports?  — I  think  those  regulations  are  useful. 

813.  You  do  not  think  that  they  interfere  with  the  time  of  the  secretaries  of 
legation  ?— No;  they  have  a  good  deal  of  time,  which  they  can  employ  very 
well  in  that  wav. 

814.  Mr.  Jfankey.]  Do  yon  think  that  the  attaches  in  any  of  the  large  courts 
can  obtain  access  into  that  kind  of  society  which  it  is  desirable  they  should  move 
in,  unless  the  minister  takes  them  under  his  special  charge  i— I  think  that  the 
minister  ought  to  introduce  them  into  the  society  of  the  country  where  they 
reside. 

815.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  young  men  should  be  frequently 
invited  to  the  minister's  house  ? — That  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  particular 
minister  and  upon  the  relations  which  that  minister  happens  to  have  with  the 
attaches  of  the  mission. 

816.  But  my  question  pointed  particularly  to  the  young  men  ;  whether  it 
would  not  be  decidedly  beneficial  for  the  \'<>uug  men  to  have  the  advantage  of 
being  asked  frequently  to  the  minister's  table  ? — Certainly. 

M7.  Mr.  Baillic  Cochrane.']  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  reason  assigned  for  not 
inviting  them  so  much  as  they  used  to  be  invited  is,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
ministers  have  been  reduced  ? —  1  have  never  heard  that,  *»ut  it  may  be  so. 

818.  Lord  Stanley.']  1  think  you  gave  it  as  your  opinioa  that  it  would  be  in- 
expedient to  make  the  diplomatic  service  altogether  a  close  service,  and  to 
confine  it  to  those  who  had  entered  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  risen  through 
successive  steps  ' — Yes. 

819.  Do  you  found  your  opinion  upon  this,  that  the  interest  felt  in  diplomatic 
affairs  in  Parliament  would  be  diminished  if  there  were  a  complete  separation 
between  Parliamentary  polities  and  diplomatic  affairs r — No;  my  reason  for  the 
opinion  which  I  expressed  is,  that  it  is  not  certain  in  a  service  which  is  compara- 
tively a  limited  service  that  you  could  find  a  person  at  any  given  moment  exactly 
fitted  to  fill  one  of  the  highest  posts ;  and  I  think  a  still  more  important  reason 
is,  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  not  be  too  gre.it  a  difference  in  political 
opinions  between  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  embassies  abroad  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day. 

820.  You  wish  first  to  keep  up  competition  between  professional  diplomatists 
and  those  who  enter  the  service  from  the  outside,  but  to  leave  a  discretion  to  the 
minister  ? — Yes ;  but  I  should  wish  that  discretion  to  be  used  very  sparingly,  and 
whenever  there  was  a  tit  man  in  the  profession,  I  think  that  the  Government 
ought  invariably  to  appoint  him  ;  I  think  the  profession  would  always  regard  it 
as  a  hardship  that  a  man  should  be  brought  in  from  without,  but  for  the  public 
advavtage  the  Government  should  be  able  to  exercise  that  power. 

821.  You  would  give  a  preference  to  a  professional  man,  but  not  an  exclusive 
right: — Yes. 

822.  If  that  system  is  to  be  maintained,  is  it  not  necessary  that  such  appoint- 
ments outside  the  profession  should  be  made  so  frequently  as  not  to  give  them 
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Lord  Wodthwe    tne  appearance  of  being  exceptional  acts,  in  which  case  they  would  be  felt  to  be 

_.  an  injustice  by  the  members  of  the  profession  r — Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  is 

sg'April  1861.  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  departed  so  entirely  from  the  old  practice  of 
clianging  the  ministers  at  important  posts  wheu  the  Government  of  the  day 
changes.  Looking"  sit  our  form  of  Government,  and  to  the  difference  that  must 
always  exist  in  opinion  between  the  different  political  parties,  I  think  it  i» 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  more  intimate.  con6dence  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  day  and  the  ambassador  abroad,  than  can  exist  if  the  one  is 
exclusively  taken  from  a  service  which  is  permanent,  whiUt  the  Government  is 
changed  by  the  political  changes  in  the  country. 

823.  Looking  at  the  training  of  our  Parliamentary  men,  is  it  not  an  advan- 
tage that  they  should  look  upon  the  piactice  of  the  diplomatic  profession  as  a 
thing  not  wholly  foreign  to  their  occupation  '.'—I  think  that  that  is  very  desirable, 
and  further  thau  that,  I  think  that  there  are  eases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
send  a  leading  man  from  this  country.  A  man  who  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  public  arlairs  of  this  country  at  home  will  frequently  have  much  greater 
influence  with  a  government  abroad,  than  a  mau  of  equal,  or  even  superior 
ability,  who  has  not  been  known  in  the  politics  of  the  home  country. 

824.  Chairman.]  In  the  experience  which  you  have  had  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  the  relations  of  this  country  with  small  courts,  do  you  think  that  it  would 
be  either  desirable  or  possible  considerably  to  diminish  the  number  of  our 
missions? — Not  considerably  ;  but  I  think  that  there  are  one  or  two  missions 
which  might  lie  suppressed  without  any  disadvantage.  For  example,  I  think  that 
we  might  dispense  with  the  missions  at  Dresdcu,  and  the  one  at  Stuttgard.  but  I 
should  not  like  to  see  the  others  reduced. 

S25.  Could  the  duties  of  those  missions,  with  regard  to  observations  and 
obtaining  information,  be  discharged  by  oue  resident  person,  instead  of  three, 
as  at  present  1 — 1  tliiuk  I  should  be  inclined  to  suppress  them  altogether,  or 
to  leave  there  only  one  attache,  as  we  have  at  Carlsruhe.  In  that  case,  we  have 
an  attach^  resident,  who  belongs  to  the  mission  at  Sluttgard,  and  reports 
upon  the  a  flairs  of  Baden.  My  reason  for  thinking  that  these  missions  might 
be  suppressed  is  that  the  introduction  of  railroads,  and  the  constant  commu- 
nications which  are,  in  consequence,  going  on  between  the  different  countries 
of  Germany,  lias  reduced  the  importance  of  these  smaller  posts. 

826.  Mas  not  the  experiment  that  we  have  made  of  detaching  an  intelligent 
junior  member  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and  sending  him  to  Rome,  leaving  to 
him  almost  entirely  the  whole  responsibility  of  conducting  very  important  tran- 
sactions, shown  us  that  one  gentleman  of  ability  could  fully  discharge  such 
dutv  as  might  be  required  of  him  at  a  small  capital  ? — If  you  mean  that  we 
could  generally  introduce  such  a  system,  I  should  say  certainly  not.  I  think 
the  case  at  Rome  is  entirely  exceptional,  and  that  it  would  not  be  advantageous 
to  have  such  a  system  generally;  on  the  contrary,  looking  merely  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  I  should  prefer  a  regular  establishment  at  Rome, 
speaking  quite  apart  from  political  and  other  considerations. 

827.  Nevertheless,  are  they  not  very  delicate  and  important  duties,  whioh  are 
very  well  performed  by  one  intelligent  person,  such  as  Lord  Lyons,  or  Mr.  Otho 
Russell  ? — Yes  ;  undoubtedly  the  duties  have  been  remarkably  well  performed  ; 
we  have  had  very  intelligent  and  efficient  agents  there;  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  think  it  would  be  belter  if  there  were  more  than  oue.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  leave  alone,  you  require  to  have  more  than  one  person  at  a  mission  ; 
and  moreover,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  copying,  which  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  one  individual. 

828.  Might  not  attaches  occasionally  be  despatched  from  some  large  centre, 
such  as  Berlin  or  Vienna,  to  the  other  courts,  in  which  they  might  perform  the 
regular  duties,  while  the  minister  might  make  occasional  visits  to  perform  the 
more  ceremonial  duties  ?— That  miuht  be  done,  but  I  should  not  like  to  see  any- 
further  reductions  than  in  the  two  cases  I  have  mentioned. 

829.  Why  should  you  draw  a  distinction  between  Stuttgard  and  Dresden,  and 
Bavaria  r — 1  will  take  the  different  small  German  missions  together.  There  are 
Munich,  Dresden,  Sluttgard,  Hanover,  and  Frankfort ;  Munich  I  certainly  would 
retain,  because  Bavaria  is  the  first  German  State  after  the  two  great  German 
Powers.  Hanover  I  would  retain,  partly  from  the  connexion  which  exists 
between  the  royal  family  of  this  country  and  that  of  Hanover,  and  partly  on 
account  of  its  position  in  the  north;  but  I  thiuk  tiiat  Dresden  and  Stuttgard 
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do  not  occupy  so  considerable  a  place  in  the  politics  of  Germany,  that  it  is  necea-    ltd  W*khi  *i9. 

sary  we  should  have  a  minister  at  each  of  them.    I  give  this  opinion  from  my  

own  experience  of  the  information  that  we  have  received  from  those  courts.     I        April  1861. 

think  that  the  information  we  receive,  without  in  the  least  meaning  to  impugn 

the  efficiency  of  the  gentlemen  serving  at  those  post*,  is  not  of  such  an  important 

character  generally,  us  to  require  us  to  maintain  permanent  agents  there.  At 

Frankfort  I  think  you  require  au  agent  there,  on  account  of  its  being  the  seat  of 

the  Diet  of  Germany. 

830.  Mr.  Layard  ]  Would  not  a  consul  general,  with  political  powers,  be 
sufficient? — We  have  one  at  Leipsic. 

831.  But  I  mean  at  Hanover,  Frankfort,  and  Munich? — I  do  not  think 
it  desirable  that  this  country  should  be  represented  at  the  European  courts  by 
subordinate  agents.  I  think  it  would  place  the  agents  in  difficult  positions 
with  respect,  to  the  minister  of  Trance  and  other  countries. 

832.  Chairman.]  And  not  even  attaches? — The  case  of  the  attache  is  quite 
different;  he  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  person  sent  occasionally  to  make  a  report 
of  what  is  going  on,  than  occupying  a  substantive  position. 

833.  Mr.  Layard.]  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  at  Rome,  \  believe,  has  no  assistance 
whatever  to  perform  the  work  of  that  mission ;  he  is  obliged  to  copy  his  own 
despatches? — I  believe,  not ;  he  has  no  assistance  that  I  know  of. 

834.  Lord  Harry  Vane.']  It  was  the  custom  latterly,  was  it  not,  not  to  send  a 
secretary  of  legation  to  Rome  ? — For  a  short  time  Lord  Lyons  was  secretary  of 
legation ;  but  1  think  it  was  rather  from  personal  reasons  that  he  continued  at 
Rome  after  he  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Florence  than  from 
any  intention  to  change  permanently  the  arrangemeut. 

835.  Chairman.]  Will  it  not  be  necessary  to  appoint  some  persons  of  a  diplo- 
matic or  semi-diplomatic  character  to  those  Italian  capitals  from  which  missions 
have  been  withdrawn  ? — That  is  a  matter  which  entirely  r«  bites  to  the  politics 
of  the  day,  and  upon  which  I  would  rather  not  give  nn  opinion  ;  we  have  now 
an  attache  at  Naples,  who  is  stationed  there  to  observe  what  m.iy  occur. 

836.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  ]  Does  not  the  attache  at  Rome  occupy  almost  a 
substantive  position  'I — Yes  ;  in  Rome,  in  some  respects,  he  does. 

837.  Mr.  Fitz Gerald.]  Looking  at  the  position  of  these  small  German  States 
as  members  of  the  diet,  is  it  not  very  important  often  that  you  should  ascertain 
the  individual  views  upon  great,  questions  of  the  small  German  Courts* — Yes; 
but  it  is  a  question  of  degree  at  how  many  of  these  courts  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  representatives.  For  instance,  France  has  a  minister  at  Hesse-Cassel, 
where  we  have  never  had  one;  again  at  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburgh  and  Baden, 
you  have  never  had  a  minister;  but  they  all  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
fluence on  the  Diet. 

838.  Chairman.]  Has  not  the  Court  of  Hesse-Cassel  been  in  its  time  a  very 
important  one  ? — Yes  ;  and  is  still. 

839.  Has  it  not  been  very  often  the  fact,  that  at  the  larger  Courts  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  views  of  those  who  are  directing  the  affairs  of  some  of 
the  smaller  Courts  in  Germany  ? — It  might  be  so  sometimes.  I  know  that  many 
persons,  for  whose  opinion  I  entertain  the  greatest  respect,  have  been  of  opinion 
that  it  is  better  to  maintain  a  minister  at  the  smaller  missions 

840.  Mr.  Hope.]  With  respect  to  our  representative  at  the  Court  of  Rome, 
what  is  the  exact  position  of  the  law  upon  the  subject? — By  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  lately  we  were  enabled  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Court  of  Rome;  but  in  that  Act  there  is  a  clause  which  is  known  as  the  Eglin- 
toun  clause,  as  it  was  moved  as  an  amendment  by  Lord  Eglintonn,  which  pro- 
hibits the  Queen  from  receiving  in  London  any  ecclesiastic  in  holy  orders  as  the 
representative  of  the  Court  of  Rome ;  and  the  consequence  has  beeu  that  no  diplo- 
matic relations  have  been  established. 

841.  Then  the  reason  is,  that  you  do  not  choose  to  send  them  if  they  do  not 
send  to  you  ;  is  that  it  ? — I  am  not  certain  that  they  would  receive  a  representa- 
tive from  you  without  their  sending  one  here. 

84Q.  Chairman.]  I  believe  that  at  Berlin  there  is  no  representative  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  although  there  is  at  Rome  a  representative  from  the  Court  of 
Prussia? — It  is  so. 

843.  Mr.  Hope.]  The  present  state  of  the  law  appears  to  be  such  that  if  you 
0.47.  m  2  chose 
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Lord  Wodekoute.  chose  you  might  constitute  a  regular  mission  at  Rome  ; — Certainly,  the  present 

  state  of  the  law  is  such,  if  the  Sovereign  of  Rome  thinks  fit  to  receive  such  a 

19  April!  861.  mission. 

844.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  You  would  accredit  the  minister  at  Berliu  to  the  Court 
of  Saxony  ?— Yes. 

845.  Is  it  not  possible,  or  more,  is  it  not  very  probable,  that  on  many 
questions  connected  with  the  course  of  action  of  the  German  Confederacy,  a  very 
different  view  might  he  taken  of  what  was  proper  to  be  done  by  the  German 
Confederacy  by  those  two  courts  ?  —Yes. 

,  84G.  Do  you  think  that  the  person  at  Berlin,  in  constant  habits  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Prussian  minister,  would  be  likely  to  be  able  to  enter  into  such 
confidential  communication  with  the  Saxon  minister  as  would  enable  him  to 
give  that  information  which  was  required  of  him  at  home? — I  do  not  think 
that  any  «:reat  practical  inconvenience  would  arise  from  it;  if  anything  very 
particular  happened  which  made  it  desirable  to  have  an  agent  at.  Dresden,  I 
think  you  might  detach  a  secretary  of  legation  or  attache  to  reside  for  a  time 
there. 

847.  Mr.  Grant  Duff'.]  Even  as  a  matter  of  training,  would  it  not  he 
a  good  tiling  to  have  young  men  dotted  about ;  for  example,  one  at  Dresden, 
'  and  one  at  Stuttgard  ? — I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that  way,  as  the  holding  of  such 
appointments  must  depend  upon  political  reasons. 

84S.  If  you  determined  to  do  away  with  our  ministers  :.t  those  places,  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  single  agent  there  would  not  be  very  great? — No;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  whether  they  are  employed 
or  not. 

8jO.  Chairman.]  It  has  been  suggested  that  considerable  convenience  would 
arise  from  conferring  upon  paid  attaches  the  titles  of  second  and  third  secretaries 
of  legation.  That  the  presi-nt  position  of  our  paid  attaches  is  anomalous,  and 
uncomfortable  at  several  of  the  Courts ;  and  that  with  regard  to  the  ulterior 
question  of  the  pensions,  such  a  change  would  have  considerable  advantages  upon 
those  separate  points  ;  what  is  your  opinion  ? — I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
is  desirable,  that  our  paid  attaches  should  have  the  titles  of  second  and  third 
Secretaries  of  Legation  ;  for  I  h;;ve  seen  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  and  inconvenience 
arise  from  the  title  of  paid  attache  being  inferior  to  the  title  of  secretary, 
although  in  point  of  fact,  their  rank  in  the  service  is  the  same.  I  also  tiiink  that 
there  would  he  an  advantage  in  the  pensions  dating  front  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission as  third  secretaries ;  whereas  now  the  pensions  only  date  from  the  time 
of  tiie  commission  as  secretary  of  legation,  which  is  of  course  much  later. 

850.  Is  not  that  circumstance  of  the  pensions  only  dating  from  the  date  of  the 
commission,  accompanied  with  verv  great  hardship? — I  think  thai  it  is  accom- 
panied practically  with  great  hardship,  and  I  scarcely  know  any  matter  in  which 
a  chang  e  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  profession. 

851.  Have  not  cas-.-s  occurred  of  very  deserving  public  servants  remaining  for 
20  years  in  the  service,  having  done  their  duty  well  in  it,  and  yet,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  not  having  earned  their  right  to  a  pension  ? — I  believe  there  have 
been  cases. 

852.  Mr.  Hank*}].]  Would  you  do  away  with  the  name  of  "  attache  "  alto- 
gether ? — No ;  I  would  let  those  who  were  juniors,  up  to  the  rank  of  third 
secretary,  retain  the  name  of  attache;  there  would  be  first,  second,  and  third 
secretaries,  and  then  the  rest  would  be  attaches. 

8.53.  By  that  arrangement  you  would  not  alter  the  pay  of  the  attaches  neces- 
sarily ?— Not  at  all ;  it  would  be  a  mere  alteration  of  the  name. 

854.  Mr.  Hope.]  You  would  not  intend  to  prevent  a  commission  being  given 
to  a  person  holding  the  rank  of  attache,  if  it  were  thought  right  to  allow  his  time 
for  a  pension  to  run? — I  should  think  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  lay  down  a 
rule,  that  no  person  should  have  a  commission  except  those  who  had  the  rank  of 
secretaries ;  I  should  not  like  to  have  exceptions  made  by  favour. 

855.  Chairman.]  Would  not  all  these  questions  be  superseded  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  placed  the  diplomatic  pensions  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  Civil  Service? — I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  there  should  be 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  put  them  upon  some  similar  footing,  for  the 
present  state  of  things  gives  rise  to  serious  hardship.  The  Committee  are 
aware  that  the  change  that  was  made  in  the  superannuation  of  civil  servants  was 
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a  change  by  which  they  no  longer  have  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  superannua-  Lord  fVodekouse. 

tion  fund.    Formerly  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  diplomatic  pensions  

and  the  pensions  of  other  civil  servants,  because  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  59  April  1861. 
which  the  Crown  grants  diplomatic  pensions,  they  can  be  granted  without  any 
deduction  from  their  pay,  but  in  all  other  cases  a  deduction  from  the  pay  had 
to  be  made.  That  distinction  having  now  ceased,  the  diplomatic  servants  of  the 
Crown  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  instead  of  at  an  advantage  as  formerly,  as 
there  are  some  advantageous  provisions  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which 
the  civil  servants  generally  are  superannuated,  which  are  not  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment under  which  diplomatic  pensions  are  granted.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  person  holding  a  position  as  a  civil  servant  here,  and  accepting  service  abroad 
as  governor  in  one  of  our  colonies,  his  previous  service  counts  towards  his  pension ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  a  diplomatic  servant  accepting  such  an  appointment,  his  pre- 
vious diplomatic  service  will  not  count  towards  his  pension ;  consequently,  if  you 
wished  to  make  one  of  our  ministers  governor  of  a  colony,  which  might  happen, 
and  I  believe  has  happened  ;  you,  in  point  of  fact,  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  a 
pension,  so  that  the  public  service  is  injured  by  limiting  the  choice  of  the  Crown. 

856.  Chairman.]  Do  you  see  any  practical  advantage  in  continuing  diplo- 
matic pensions  up  »n  a  footing  different  from  that  of  pensions  granted  to  other 
servants  of  the  Crown  ? — None  whatever. 

857.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  on  the  whole,  there  would  beany  con- 
siderable additional  expense  entailed  upon  the  country  by  assimilating  tin-  posi- 
tion of  diplomatic  servants  to  that  of  other  servants  of  the  Crown?—!  have  not 
considered  that"  question  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
point. 

858.  Sir  Minto  Fart/uhar.]  Looking  upon  the  diplomatic  career  as  a  profession, 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  give  an  unpaid  attache  his  commission  as  soon  :is  he  is 
appointed  : — If  you  change  the  whole  system  ;h  to  superannuations  and  pensions 
that  point  should  be  lakm  into  consideration  with  the  re-r, 

850.  Chairman.]  if  the  diplomatic  pensions  were  assimilated  to  others,  the:i  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  attaches  should  bu  in  some  position  analagous  to  that 
of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office? — That  would  be  the  obvious  arrange- 
ment. 

860.  Mr.  Layard.]  Would  you  retain  the  name  of  "  attache  "  for  the  paid,  or 
ouly  for  the  unpaid  junior  diplomatic  employes  r — That  would  depend  entirely 
upon  whether  you  made  an  alteration  in  the  system  as  to  unpui  I  attaches;  if  you 
paid  all  the  attaches,  then  those  who  are  now  unpaid  attaches,  would  be  paid, 
and  they  would  be  stiil  attaches ;  but  if  you  make  no  change  as  respects  the 
unpaid  attaches,  then  in  point  of  fact,  you  vould  have  the  unpaid  attaches  and 
secretaries. 

86 1 .  Would  you  have  a  different  scale  of  pay  for  the  first,  second  and  third 
secretaries  r — Y'es ;  just  as  there  are  different  salaries  given  to  the  secretary  of 
legation,  and  the  first  and  second  paid  attaches. 

862.  Would  you  limit  the  number  ot  years'  service  in  etch  grade,  and  would 
you  give,  as  a  matter  of  course,  increased  nay,  and  increase  of  rank  with  length 
of  service? — I  do  not  think  that  1  should  make  any  change  in  the  present, 
system. 

863.  That  is  to  say,  the  third  secretary  might  serve  any  number  of  years  with 
the  same  rank  and  pay  ? — I  should  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  ;  it  must  depend  a  great  deal  upon  individual  character. 

864.  I  believe  that  in  the  French  service,  after  a  certain  number  of  years' 
service,  they  rise  as  a  matter  of  courser— In  our  service,  they  receive  additional 
pav  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  as  secretaries  of  legation. 

8113.  Mr.  Hope."]  Would  you  be  opposed  to  any  increment  in  the  salaries? — I 
think  that  if  you  paid  those  attaches  who  are  now  unpaid,  it  should  be  so  arranged 
on  the  same  principle  of  gradation  as  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

866.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Suppose  you  paid  the  attaches  from  the  be- 
ginning, after  a  certain  period  of  service,  would  you  not  make  them  third  secre- 
taries?— No;  iu  the  first  place  there  might  not  ba  a  vacancy ;  in  the  second 
place  a  man  might  not  be  lit. 

867.  In  that  case  a  man  might  remain  a  paid  attache  for  a  considerable  time  ? 
—  That  might  be  possible. 

0.47.  m  3  868.  Chairman.] 
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Lord  Wodehouu.      86$.  Chairman.'}  Does  a  raau  rise  in  the  Foreign  Office  through  the  different 

 grades  of  junior  clerks  up  to  a  senior  clerkship  by  mere  seniority? — No;  a 

*9 April  1861.  senior  clerkship  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  probation;  a  Secretary  of  State 
may  pass  over  a  man  because  he  had  not  so  conducted  himself  as  to  be  worthy 
of  ihe  promotion. 

869.  Have  there  not  been  cases  in  which  some  persons  have  been  passed  over 
on  that  account;  and  in  which  others,  on  account  of  special  merit,  have  been 
promoted  ever  the  heads  of  others  ? — Yes ;  the  principle  acted  upon  is  this :  that 
a  man  is  promoted  if  he  is  competent ;  we  should  not  take  a  man  below  him  who 
was  more  competent,  and  pass  over  the  man  who  was  considered  competent. 
When  a  vacancy  arises,  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  and  especially  the  perma- 
nent Under  Secretary,  considers  whether  the  person  next  in  seniority  is  fit  to  be 
promoted,  and  if  he  is  in  every  respect  fit,  he  recommends  him  to  the  Sv'eretarr 
of  Slate  ;  if  not,  he  is  passed  over ;  but  you  would  not  take  a  cltfrk  junior  to  him 
as  more  competent  if  the  clerk  who  stands  next  for  promotion  was  considered 
competent. 

S70.  I  understand  from  your  evidence  this :  that  supposing  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  assimilate  the  position  of  attaches  to  that  of  the  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  although  you  would  think  it  right  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
crement of  salary  in  proportion  to  the  service  of  the  attache^  yet  you  would 
think  it  advisable  to  leave  a  discretion  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
as  to  the  superior  promotions? — I  would  leave  him  a  discretion  as  to  all  pro- 
motions. 

871.  Mr.  BaiWe  Cochrane.]  Are  there  as  many  applications  for  the  position 
of  unpaid  attaci.e  as  there  used  to  be? — I  believe  there  have  been  a  great  many 
lately. 

872.  And  from  the  same  class  of  persons* — Yes;  from  the  same  class. 

873.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  great  hardship,  if  a  young  man  has  served 
for  four  or  five  )vais  unpaid,  and  lias  given  general  satisfaction  to  the  Minister, 
to  have  to  come  home  to  be  examined  ;  and  if  he  does  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  ihu  Civil  Service  examiners,  that  he  should  lose  all  chance  of 
getting  forward  in  the  service,  and  be  turned  out  of  the  service,  at  an  age  when 
he  cannot  enter  into  any  other  ? — I  think  thai  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  such 
case  would  arise ;  but  if  he  cannot  pass  through  such  an  examination  as  that  which 
he  would  have  to  undergo,  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  that  he  should  leave 
the  service. 

87.1.  But  the  matter  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners V — Yes,  it  is. 

87,5.  It  is  taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yes,  except 
that  the  Foreign  Office  can  send  up  au  attache  who  fails  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion, for  further  examination,  which  was  done  in  a  case  that  I  remember. 

876.  Mr.  Hankey.]  If  the  plan  was  adopted  of  naming  the  paid  attaches, 
first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  would  they  have  any  special  rank  by  being 
called  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries  r — They  would  each  ran'c  one  above  the 
other. 

877.  But  if  a  removal  took  place  of  a  paid  attache,  who  would  then  be  second 
secretary  ;  say,  for  instance,  at  Stuttgard ;  would  he,  suppose  him  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  would  become,  possibly,  third  or  fourth  secretary,  not  lose  the  rauk 
through  that  nominal  change? — Ue  would  lose  the  rank  in  the  mission,  but  not 
his  seniority  in  the  service. 

878.  His  general  seniority  in  the  office  list  would  not  be  affected  ? — Not  in 
.  the  least. 

879.  Lord  Slanley.]  With  regard  to  the  division  of  labour  in  the  Foreign 
Office  itself,  as  between  the  political  and .  permanent  under  secretaries,  do  you 
think  it  as  convenient  an  arrangement  as  that  which  exists  iu  the  other  offices, 
for  instance,  in  the  Colonial  Office,  under  which  the  whole  of  the  work  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  permanent  under  secretary  and  the  political  under 
secretary  has  the  general  supervision  of  all? — 1  have  considered  that  suoject, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  present  system 
is  the  best;  it  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  like  all  other  systems.  Its 
advantages  are  great  rapidity  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  concentration 
of  the  more  important  work  in  the  hands  of  the  permanent  Uuder-secretary.  In 
the  Foreign  Office  it  is  essential  that  the  most  important  work  should  be  in  the 
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hands  of  the  permanent  Uuder-secretary,  because  at  any  moment  you  are  liable  to   Lord  Wodtktmic. 

a  change  of  government,  and  then  you  may  have  a  Secretary  of  State  appointed   

who,  however  able  a  man  he  may  be,  may  not  have  any  special  acquaintance  with  99  April  1861. 
foreign  affairs,  and  you  may  have  a  political  Under-Secretary  who  is  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  business  of  a  public  office,  so  that  if  a  great  portion  of  the 
important  business  was  not  specially  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  permanent 
Under-secretary,  I  think  that  sometimes  very  serious  inconvenience  might  arise. 
The  other  reason  is,  that  I  think  the  rapid  transaction  of  business  is  more  im- 
portant in  the  Foreign  Office  than  in  any  other  office  in  the  State,  and  1  do  not 
see  how  you  could  possibly  have  the  same  rapid  transaction  of  business  unless  you 
had  a  division  between  the  two  Under-secretaries.  The  Committee  are  aware,  I 
'  have  no  doubt,  that  the  present  system  is  one  by  which  the  whole  of  the  business 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  political  Under-secretary  taking  one  part,  and  the 
permanent  Uudcr-secretary  taking  the  other;  but  the  permanent  Uuder-secre- 
tary having  decidedly  the  most  important  part  of  the  business  of  the  office.  The 
permanent  Under-secretary  and  the  political  Under-secretary  each  see  the  business 
of  the  other  division  of  the  office  after  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
Under-secretary  under  whose  particular  control  it  is;  I  think  that  that  insures  a 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  details  on  the  part  ofbotli  the  Under-secretaries, 
and  it  certainly  secures  much  more  rapidity  in  the  transaction  of  the  bu-iuess, 
than  an  arrangement  such  as  that  which  exists  in  the  Colouial  Office. 

880.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  special  intention  in  that  particular  division  of 
the  business?— I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that.  1  have  inquired,  but  I 
have  not  ascertained  exactly  when  that  division  was  made,  or  for  what  reasons, 
but  I  look  to  the  practical  working  of  it,  and  I  think  that  it  is  good ;  I  mean  a* 
to  throwing  the  most  important  part  of  the  business  into  the  hands  of  the  per- 
manent Under-secretary. 

8<Si.  Lord  Stanley. j  Is  not  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  that  arrangement 
this,  that  in  that  department  which  is  not  under  the  permanent  under  secretary, 
and  which  you  have  rightlv  described  as  being  the  more  important  of  the  two; 
everything  is  done  without  the  political  under-secretary  having  any  voice  at  all 
in  the  matter? — To  u  certain  extent  there  is  that  objection;  but  I  think  that 
wherever  a  political  under  secretary  has  been  for  any  considerable  time,  as  I 
have  been,  connected  with  the  office,  he  would  always  have  abundant  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  opinion  ;  it  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  personal  relations 
which  exist  bitween  the  two  Under-secretaries.  In  my  own  case,  I  constantly 
consult  with  Mr.  Hammond  upon  all  the  bunuess  of  the  office.  1  generally 
see  him  every  morning  ;  we  consult  as  to  all  business  of*  importance  which  is 
going  on  in  our  respective  departments,  and  I  think  that  this  is  better  than  any 
fixed  rule,  as  the  result  is,  that  we  only  consult  each  other  upon  important 
matters. 

882.  You  defend  the  existing  rule  upon  this  principle,  that  it  is  just  and  good 
as  having  no  rule  at  all?— I  defend  it  upon  this  principle,  that  I  do  not  think 
that  rigid  rules  are  desirable  for  the  conduct  of  business  between  the  chief  officers 
in  a  department  who  ought  to  be  upon  a  confidential  fooling  towards  each  other. 
It  is  better  to  have  it  to  them  to  work  the  business  as  they  found  best  for  their 
own  convenience,  and  the  advantage  of  the  office. 

883.  Mr.  FitzGcrald.]  Does  it  not  sometimes  happen*  under  the  existing  rules 
with  reference  to  his  Parliamentary  position,  that  the  political  Under  Secretary 
may  feel  himself  embarrassed  by  not  having  at  the  earliest  moment  all  the  poli- 
tical information  that  he  is  required  to  have  as  to  questions  being  put  iu  Parlia- 
ment, from  the  fact  that  the  matter  to  which  it  has  reference  has  arisen  in  the 
department  over  which  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  is,  and  with  which  he 
does  not  become  acquainted  perhaps  for  two  or  three  days  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  any  serious  inconvenience  arises  in  that  way.  I  generally  see  the  des- 
patches either  on  the  day  on  which  they  arrive  or  the  next  day;  but  then  I 
always  obtain  the  substance  of  them  from  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  by 
consulting  him  every  morning.  1  know  whether  there  are  any  despatches  which 
are  likely  to  form  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry,  and  I  can  send  for 
fhem,  and  obtain  them  at  any  moment ;  but  the  inconvenience  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  personal  daily  communication. 

884.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  course  of  business  now  in  the  Colonial 
Office  ? — Yes,  tolerably  well. 

885.  That  is  to  say,  the  business  is  there  divided  between  the  permanent  Under 
0.47.  m  4  Secretary 
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Lord  Wodehoute.  Secretary  ai  d  the  assistant  secretary ;  but  all  tin*  business  passes  through  the 

  hatnis  of  liie  permanent  Under  Secretary  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so. 

29  April  1861.  88G  Lortl  Qaud  Hamilton.}  Do  you  not  think  that  the  success  of  the  present 
system  depends  almost  entirely,  or  mainly  so,  upon  harmonious  action  between 
the  two  Secretaries: — Yes;  and  I  think  that  the  success  of  any  system  must 
altogether  depend  upon  that. 

887.  Mr.  Ltiyard,}  Was  your  salary  a?  minister  at  St.  Peiershurg  always 
punctually  paid,  or  had  you  any  complaints  to  make  on  that  head  r— Under  the 
present  system  it  cannot  be  paid  punctually. 

888.  A  complaint  has  bemi  made,  I  believe,  in  the  diplomatic  body,  that  the 
salaries-  are  not  paid  punctually? — Yes;  and  a  well-founded  complaint. 

889.  Wi  re  you  called  upon  when  you  were  abroad,  to  make  advances  out  of 
your  own  funds  for  extraoniinaries  ( — Yes,  certainly;  and  they  were  considerable 
at  times,  as  they  included  the  large  expense  of  sending  telegrams. 

890.  In  your  opinion,  is  that  a  right  system  ? — No. 

891.  Should  you  propose  that  the  heads  of  missions  should  have  the  power  of 
drawing  for  extras,  being  responsible  for  what  they  drew? — I  think  that  some 
system  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  adopted  ;  the  extras  amount  in  some  cases  to  a 
considerable  sum;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  that  the  heads  of  missions 
should  be  called  upon  to  advance  the  sum  of  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
public  service,  although  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  very  great  importance. 

892.  But  it  is  not  right  that,  acting  for  the  public  service,  a  minister  should 
have  to  advance  his  own  money  ?— I  think  not. 

893.  Did  you  employ  a  clerk  at  the  Foreign  Office  as  your  agent? — Yes. 

894.  Did  you  pay  him  a  per-centage  ? — Yes,  the  usual  per-centage. 

895.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  good  and  convenient  system  ? — I  think  that 
it  is  a  great  convenience  to  a  minister  abroad,  because  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office  is  able  to  transact  his  business  more  easily  than  any  other  person  he  could 
employ. 

896*.  You  would  not  suggest  that  any  alteration  shonld  be  made  in  that 
respect  ? — No. 

897.  A  question  has  been  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  private  cor- 
respondence takiug  place  between  a  diplomatic  servant  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
is  it  advisable,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  head  of  a  mission  should  correspond  pri- 
vately on  public  affairs  with  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office? — I  think  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  there  should  be  a  private  correspondence  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Aiiuirs  aud  the  heads  of  missions  abroad,  but  all  matters 
of  public  importance  should  be  recorded  in  despatches,  and  a  private  letter  should 
only  be  supplemental  to  a  public  despatch  ;  for  instance,  in  recounting  an  inter- 
view with  a  minister,  there  may  be  s-onie  small  personal  details  which  it  might 
not  be  altogether  proper  to  put  in  a  public  document,  but  which  might  be  con- 
tained in  a  private  letter,  but  everything  that  is  of  public  importance  should  be 
recorded.  Then,  a  private  letter  may  contain  a  good  deal  of  gossip,  and  many 
stories  which  may  be  more  or  less  worth  recounting,  but  for  the  precise  accuracy 
of  which  a  minister  could  not  vouch,  so  as  to  make  them  the  subject  of  public 
despatches ;  but,  with  that  exception,  I  should  desire  that  all  matters  should  be 
recorded  in  a  public  document. 

898.  If  the  head  of  a  mission  were  restricted  to  his  public  despatches,  it 
might  operate  inconveniently,  might  it  not,  as  to  the  publication  of  those 
despatches  by  order  of  Parliament  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible,  I  think, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  great  mission  in  any  other  way. 

899.  In  publishing  despatches,  the  Foreign  Secretary  may,  if  he  pleases,  omit 
any  part  of  a  public  despatch? — Yes. 

900.  Chairman.]  Have  you  found  convenience  to  arise  in  the  transaction  of 
your  usual  diplomatic  business  from  having  frequent  private  communications 
with  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs? — Certainly;  and  I  should  have  felt  great 
embarrassment  if  1  could  not  have  had  those  private  communications. 

901.  I  believe  you  have  had  private  communications  frequently  from  Lord 
Clarendon  r — Yes. 

902.  Did  you  find  that  those  communications  enabled  you  to  understand  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  England,  and  generally  that  they  placed  you  in  a  more 
comfortable  and  satisfactory  position  than  you  would  have  been  in  without  them  ? 
— I  think  that  they  were  decidedly  advantageous ;  the  position  that  I  had 
occupied  towards  Lord  Clarendon  in  this  country  naturally  led  him  to  write 
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very  freely  to  me  on  all  subjects  of  public  interest  here ;  and  there  may  be  many   Lord  Wodthoutt 

matters  which  do  not  immediately  concern  the  diplomatic  business  which  is  

conducted  by  the  minister  abroad,  but  which  relate  to  politics  in  this  country,    «9  April  1861. 
upon  which  it  may  be  essential  that  the  minister  should  have  some  informatiou. 

903.  Mr.  Hope.]  With  reference  to  the  omission  of  passages  from  despatches, 
upon  their  production  to  Parliament,  I  apprehend  that  it  is  an  understood  rule 
that  the  omission  must  be  so  made  as  to  show  that  the  despatch  is  imperfect, 
and  that  it  has  not  been  produced  as  if  it  were  a  complete  despatch? — They  are 
invariably  marked  as  extracts  when  anything  is  omitted. 

904.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  special  care  should  be 
taken  that,  in  giving  extracts,  the  character  of  the  despatch  should  be  in  no 
degree  altered  t — Undoubtedly. 

905.  Are  you  not  also  of  opinion  that  especial  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
impression  can  be  derived  by  the  public  from  the  perusal  of  an  extract  which 
shall  lead  to  a  false  impression  as  to  the  nature  of  the  despatch  originally?  — 
No  doubt. 

906.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  attaches  should  be 
shifted  from  time  to  time? — Yes;  I  think  it  is  very  desirable,  although  at  the 
same  time  too  frequent  changes  put  them  to  expense  which  may  be  a  hardship 
to  them. 

907.  Barring  the  question  of  expense,  do  you  think  it  desirable  for  them  in 
learning  their  business  that  they  should  be  changed  from  place  to  place?— I 
think  it  is  very  desirable  thai  they  should  have  experience  of  different 
courts. 

908.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  a  young  man  at  first  should  always  be 
placed  at  one  of  the  great  missions  ? — Yes ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  all 
should  be  placed  at  the  great  missions  at  first ;  I  should  wish  that  they  should 
pass  through  one  of  the  large  missions  during  their  service  as  junior  members  of 
the  profession. 

909.  Would  it  not  be  rather  hard  upon  a  young  man  who  had  been,  say  for 
three  or  four  years,  either  a  paid  or  unpaid  attache*  at  Paris,  to  be  sent  as 
attache  to  a  small  mission  where  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  ?— I  do  not  think 
that  it  would,  for,  if  you  did  not  remove  him,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring 
another  one  into  his  place  ;  and  to  have  attaches  passing  through  the  larger 
missions,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  serve  in  their  turn  in  the  smaller  ones. 

910.  Should  not  they  commence  their  education  in  the  smaller  courts  rather 
than  in  the  greater  courts  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
desirable  they  should  go  to  the  larger  courts  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to 
obtain  experience  of  the  working  of  a  large  chancery.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
they  should  commence  where  they  are  sure  to  have  other  persons  over  them,  so  as 
not  to  be  entrusted  exclusively  with  the  business.  For  instance,  a  young  man 
going  to  Paris  would  have  several  other  attaches  over  him,  from  whom  he  would 
learn  his  business,  whereas,  if  he  goes  to  Stockholm,  he  might  find  himself 
entirely  alone. 

911.  Mr.  Bailiic  Cochrane.]  When  a  minister  changes  his  post,  is  he  always 
given  a  certain  sum  for  outfit  at  each  change,  or  dots  that  depend  upon  the 
length  of  time  he  has  served  at  a  particular  court  ?— He  gets  an  outfit  according 
to  the  regulations  without  reference  to  the  time ;  you  will  find  that  fully  stated 
in  the  regulations. 

91 2.  Chairman.]  With  regard  to  the  question  of  leave  of  absence,  do  you  think 
that  an  improvement  might  be  made  upon  the  present  arrangement?— I  think  that 
it  would  be  fair  to  allow  some  leave  of  absence  to  the  heads  of  missions  without 
making  any  deduction  from  their  pay ;  but  I  should  limit  the  time  ;  I  think  I 
should  establish  a  gradation,  that  is  to  say,  that  when  they  had  been  three  weeks 
or  a  month  absent,  there  should  he  so  much  deduction  from  their  pay,  and  so  ou, 
until  it  arrived  at  a  maximum  of  one-half  deduction. 

913.  For  what  time  do  you  think  that  a  minister  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come 
on  leave  to  England  without  any  deduction  r—1  should  not  say  for  more  than 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  without  any  deduction. 

914.  Do  you  mean  including  the  journey  ? — Yes. 

915.  Would  you  require  him  to  have  special  permission  from  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs : — Yes,  he  must  obtain  permission  to  go  away  at  all,  as  his 
absence  might  be  inconvenient  to  the  service ;  and,  once  in  each  year  1  think  he 
might  use  the  permission  without  having  any  deduction  made  from  his  pay,  for  a 
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Lonl  WoAehavMt-  limited  time;  but  the  Secretary  of  State  would  retain  a  discretion  as  to  granting- 
  him.  any  leave,  as  at  present. 

29  April  1861.        0,16".  Do  you  approve  of  the  regulation  with  respect  to  two  months  in  one  year  ? 

— Yes ;  I  think  the  present  regulations  as  to  the  leave  of  attaches  and  secretaries 
were  required,  and  are  an  improvement  upon  the  old  state  of  things. 

917.  Is  it  fair  to  deduct  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  salaries  as  is  now 
deducted,  on  the  pretext  that  a  minister  does  not  require  to  keep  up  an  establish* 
mentf— I  think  that  a  considerable  reduction  should  be  made;  but,  as  1  said 
before,  I  think  that  he  ought  to  have  some  period  of  leave  without  deduction ;  I 
think  that  after  six  months'  absence  it  is  desirable  that  half  of  his  salary  should 
be  deducted.  It  is  very  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  chick  upon  the 
absences  of  ministers  which  might  be  otherwise  too  much  prolonged. 

918.  Is  a  minister  able  to  make  such  reductions  in  his  ordinary  establishment 
as  would  enable  him  to  sure  materially;  for  instance,  could  he  get  rid  of  his 
horses,  his  carriages,  and  his  servants? — In  some  cases,  he  could  not,  but  in  others' 
he  might  make  a  very  considerable  reduction. 

919.  During  an  absence  of  two  or  three  months? — He  would  for  that  period 
of  time  make  but  a  small  saving.  For  a  short  time  a  minister  would  be  a  pecuniary 
loser  by  his  leave. 

920.  Mr.  Layard.]  Did  you  go  to  St.  Petersburg  in  a  Government  vessel  ? — 
No  ;  I  went  by  land'. 

92 1 .  Did  you  ever  take  a  journey  for  the  public  service  on  board  a  Government 
steamer? — No,  I  never  did ;  the  Government  offered  me  a  passage  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  a  man  of  war,  which  did  go  out,  and  took  some  of  the  members  of  the 
mission,  but  I  went  by  land  on  account  of  my  family. 

922.  Is  the  scale  of  charges  made  to  a  diplomatic  servant  on  board  of  a  man 
of  war  in  your  opinion  a  fair  one  ? — I  have  nob  sufficiently  considered  that  question 
to  be  able  to  give  an  answer. 

923.  Were  your  expenses  paid  to  St.  Petersburg  ? — No ;  but  I  received  the 
usual  outfit  and  my  pay,  dating  from  ten  days  before  I  started  ;  the  regulation 
is,  that  the  pay  commences  ten  days  before  a  minister  leaves  for  his  post ;  and  in 
a  general  way  that  would  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 

924.  Is  it  lair,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  public  should  defray  the  travelliug 
expenses  of  the  minister? — Yes,  quite  fair,  and  I  think  the  present  system  is  as 
convenient  as  any  other. 

925.  Mr.  HanJcey.']  Do  yon  think  that  the  absence  of  a  minister  for  two  or 
three  months  throws  any  material  additional  business  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Legation  ?— Yes ;  and  I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  Legation  should  receive 
some  additional  remuneration  on  account  of  the  increased  business  that  he  has  to 
transact. 

926.  Do  you  consider  that  during  the  two  or  three  mouths  it  would  be  fair 
to  make  any  deduction  at  all  for  the  absence  of  a  minister,  provided  that  it  i& 
not  repeated,  or  that  it  is  not  taken  without  the  positive  sanction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  ? — I  should  limit  his  absence,  without  deduction,  to  one  month. 

927.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.)  Would  it  not  be  practically  impossible  that  the 
minister  from  Spain,  or  Vienna*  or  Italy,  or.  St.  Petersburg,  could  come  home, 
if  it  were  only  a  month  ? — I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  allow  of  absence  from 
public  duties  without  deduction  of  pay,  for  any  lengthened  period. 

928.  Is  it  not  advantageous  for  the  public  service  that  a  minister  should  occa- 
sionally come  home  ? — Yes. 

929.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Therefore  he  would  be  an  absolute  loser  by  doing  that 
which  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service  he  should  do? —Yes,  if  he  came 
only  for  a  short  time  ;  if  he  came  tor  a  long  lime,  he  could  reduce  his  establish- 
ment, and  not  lose. 

930.  I  am  speaking  of  a  period  of  two  months  ?— To  the  period  of  leave  with- 
out deduction  from  pay  being  two  months,  I  should  see  no  strong  objection  ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  it  too  long,  because  it  might  encouruge  too  frequent 
absences. 

931.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  From  Constantinople,  for  instance,  a  person 
could  not  come  in  the  time? — No  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  degree  of  course  ;  in  some 
cases,  frequent  absences  might  cause  great  inconvenience  to  the  public  service.  It 
is  better  that  a  minister  should  not  come  home  very  frequently.  A  minister  may 
occasionally  require  to  come  home  for  business  for  a  few  weeks,  but  it  is  very 
undesirable  that  he  should  every  year  come  away  habitually  for  two  or  three 
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months.  A  minister  who  leaves  his  post  for  six  months  or  nine  months,  and  resides   l«,„i  Wodehcvse. 

in  England,  derives  a  benefit  from  his  residence  here;  but  a  short  absence  inter-  

rupts  his  business  without  advantage.  29  April  18G1. 

932.  Is  the  arrangement  under  which  these  deductions  are  made,  by  the  mere 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  how  is  it? — I  believe  so;  but  no  change 
has  been  made  in  my  recollection. 

933.  Mr.  Hankey.]  If  the  Secretary  of  Legation  is  entitled  to  any  additional 
pay  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  his  minister,  and  the  additional  work 
imposed  upon  him,  do  you  think  that  that  ought  to  come  out  of  the  minister's 
salary,  who  is  absent? — I  do  not  see  any  necessary  connexion  between  the  two; 
the  whole  of  the  salaries  are  paid  out  of  one  fund,  and  if  you  make  a  deduction 
from  the  minister's  salary,  it  may  cover  the  increase  to  the  secretary ;  I  think 
that  a  secretary  of  legation  or  embassy  is  entitled  to  increased  pay  when  acting 
as  charge  d'affaires. 

934.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  for  a  secretary  of  legation  to  be  left  occasionally 
in  charge  of  a  mission  ? — A  very  great  advantage. 

935-  Do  you  not  think  that  they  would  desire  to  have  the  opportunity  quite 
independently  of  any  extra  pay  ? — Yes;  just  as  some  -persons  might  uish  to 
serve  the  public  for  nothing ;  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  require  from  them  in- 
creased duties  without  any  extra  remuneration;  a  charge*  d'affaires  may  remain 
in  charge  for  a  long  period,  and  I  think  it  would  be  hard  that  he  should  dis- 
charge duties  of  a  very  important  character  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  or  im- 
portant legation  without  receiving  a  higher  salary. 

936.  That  would  not  apply  if  the  absence  of  a  minister  was  limited  to  two  or 
three  months  ? — I  should  not  like  to  make  any  change  in  that  respect. 

937.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.']  Do  you  think  that  the  period  of  three  months,  which 
an  attacM  is  now  required  to  «erve  in  the  Foreign  Office  before  he  goes  abroad, 
is  sufficient ? — It  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  learn  his  routine  duties. 

935.  But  apart  from  that,  do  you  not  think  that  a  longer  period  than  that 
would  give  him  habits  of  business  ? — I  have  already  expressed  an  opinion,  in 
answer  to  a  former  question,  in  favour  of  allowing  exchanges  between  the  junior 
branches  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomatic  Service,  for  the  reasons  which 
ure  suggested  in  your  question,  because  attaches  would  acquire  increased  regu- 
larity in  the  transaction  of  business  by  being  a  certain  time  in  the  Foreign  Office; 
and  "the  clerks  would  acquire  increased  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  by  passing 
a  certain  time  abroad. 
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Jovi$yV  die  Mali,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  Layard. 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 
Lord  Stanley. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 


The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Examined. 

The  Earl  of  939.  Chairman.]  I  believe  your  Lordship  entered  into  the  diplomatic  service 
Clarendon.      early  in  life  ? — I  did. 

  940.  In  what  capacity?— As  attache  to  the  embassy  at  St.  Petersburgh,  when 

2  May  1861.      j  wag  20  years  of  age. 

941.  Did  yon  Teruain  long  there? — I  remained  there  three  years. 

942.  After  some  time  you  were  appointed,  I  believe,  Minister  at  Madrid  ? — 
Yes ;  but  after  leaving  St.  Petersburgh  I  quitted  the  diplomatic  service  and 
became  a  Commissioner  of  Customs.  I  was  then  employed  in  the  negotiations 
for  a  treaty  of  commerce  at  Paris  ;  and  subsequently  I  was  appointed  Minister 
at  Madrid,  where  I  remained  for  nearly  six  years. 

943.  You  have  since  that  time  been  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ?—  Yes. 

944.  For  what  period  of  time  ? — I  was  exactly  five  years  in  that  office  ;  from 
1853  to  1858. 

945.  Your  Lordship  has  therefore  had  considerable  experience  of  both  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service? — Yes. 

946.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  general 
mode  and  principle  of  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country, 
as  far  as  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  concerned?— Applications  were  fre- 
quently made  to  me  from  persons  with  whom  I  was  either  acquainted  or  not 
acquainted,  stating  that  they  wished  their  sons  to  enter  into  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, and  a  list  was  always  made  of  those  applications,  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
political  opinions  of  the  parties  who  made  them ;  and  then,  as  vacancies  occurred, 
I  used  to  appoint  an  unpaid  attache  to  a  mission.  I  did  not  always  take  the  appli- 
cations in  the  order  in  which  they  were  made  ;  for  sometimes  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  one  person  was  more  fit  than  another  for  a  particular  vacancy ;  but 
as  far  as  I  could,  believing  the  qualifications  to  be  equal,  I  generally  made 
the  appointments  in  the  order  of  the  applications. 

947.  Were  those  applications  generally  made  by  one  class  of  society ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  persons  of  a  certain  condition  and  position  in  lifer — In  general  they 
were  from  persons  who  were  what  is,  in  common  parlance,  called  the  upper  ranks 
of  society,  persons  who  could  afford  to  give  their  sons  the  necessary  income 
while  they  remained  unpaid  attaches  at  a  foreign  court.  I  always  took  care  to 
inform  the  persons  applying  to  me  what  were  the  conditions  on  which  a  young 
man  would  have  to  enter  into  the  diplomatic  service,  that  he  might  remain  four 
or  five  years  unpaid  ;  that  during  that  time  he  must  depend  upon  the  assistance 
of  his  parents  or  his  friends,  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  salary 
that  he  might  receive,  either  as  a  paid  attache,  and  subsequently  as  secretary  of 
legation,  would  be  very  small,  and  that  I  considered,  as  a  profession,  it  did  not 
offer  much  attraction  or  inducement  to  enter  into  it. 

948.  Nevertheless,  I  presume,  there  was  generally  a  full  list?— Yes;  the  list  of 
applications  always  exceeded  the  appointments  that  I  was  able  to  make. 

949.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  limited  yourself  in  those 
appointments  to  the  vacancies  which  actually  occurred  r — In  general,  I  should 
say  that  I  did  ;  but  occasionally  I  appointed  an  unpaid  attach^  to  a  mission, 
although  there  might  not  absolutely  have  been  a  want  at  that  mission  of  such 
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assistance ;  but  the  candidate  was  prepared  to  work ;  and  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  then  no  want  of  such  assistance,  and  that  he  would  probably 
have  a  still  longer  time  to  wait  before  he  became  a  paid  attache. 

950.  Did  you  appoint  persons  as  unpaid  attaches  who  wished  for  their  appoint- 
ments rather  as  a  social  convenience,  and  who  did  not  intend  to  make  it  a  profes- 
sion, as  seems  to  have  been  very  much  the  case  in  former  times?— There  was 
nothing  of  that  sort ;  nobody  ever  applied  to  me  for  an  appointment  as  an  attached 
without  stating  that  he  intended  that  that  should  be  the  profession  of  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  asked.  I  never,  to  my  recollection,  appointed  anybody  under 
the  belief  that  he  intended  to  withdraw  from  the  profession  utter  u  certain  time. 

951 .  Is  it  your  Lordship's  opinion  that  the  profession  has  of  late  years  assumed 
more  of  the  character  of  a  profession,  and  that  therefore  it  is  more  amenable 
to  the  ordinary  rules  by  which  a  career  in  life  is  regulated?  —  !  believe  that 
within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  regarded  more  as  a  profession ;  I  should 
say,  that  within  the  last  12  or  13  years  political  events  abroad  have  been  so  im- 
portant, and  have  followed  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession,  and  diplomacy 
has  played,  in  these  events,  so  considerable  a  part,  that  I  think  it  is  now  regarded  as 
no  longer  the  idle  and  sleepy  profession  it  used  to  be,  but  that  there  is  reputation 
and  distinction  to  be  gained  in  it,  and  young  men  of  intelligence,  or  their  parents 
for  them,  have  been  attracted  to  it  more  as  a  career  than  formerly  they  used  to  be. 
Consequently,  being  looked  to  more  as  a  profession  than  it  used  to  be,  I  should 
say  that  it  is  now  amenable  to  all  the  regulations,  either  by  the  Government 
or  by  Parliament,  and  the  discipline  that  any  profession  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to. 

952.  Do  you  think  that  the  course  of  political  events  in  recent  times  has  rather 
tended  to  give  importance  and  dignity  to  the  profession  than  to  detract  from  it  ? 
— I  do. 

953.  Do  yon  think  that  that  importance  and  dignity  have  been  seriouslyaffected 
by  improvements  in  locomotion  and  in  the  means  of  communication  ? — I  think 
that  they  have  increased  the  frequency  of  the  communications  and  the  activity 
of  diplomatic  agency 

954.  Do  you  thiuk  that  those  mechanical  improvements  have  enabled  us  to  dis- 
pense in  any  considerable  degree  with  diplomatic  agencies  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

955.  I  believe  that  during  your  period  of  service  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  diplomatic  service  were  first  established  ? 
—  They  were. 

Qj6.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Committee  how  they  came 
about,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  those  examinations? — It  was  decided  by  the 
Government  I  believe,  originally,  in  consequence  of  a  wish  expressed  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  public  employments  should  be  competed  for;  and  it  was  therefore 
considered  necessary  that  some  examination  should  be  instituted  for  persons  in 
the  diplomatic  service  as  well  as  those  in  the  Foreign  Office.  At  the  time  this 
was  instituted,  each  head  of  a  department,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  was  called  upon 
to  state  what  would  be  the  course  of  examination  that  he  thought  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  persons  under  his  employment ;  I  was  called  upon 
like  the  rest,  and  I  furnished  the  heads  of  subjects  upon  which  I  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  persons  employed  either  in  the  Foreign  Office,  or  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  should  show  themselves  qualified  in.  This  was  approved  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  whom,  as  the  head  of  the  Government,  I  submitted  it,  and  it 
was  then  sent  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  that  paper  has  been  their 
guiding  rule  ever  since,  upon  the  examination  of  candidates  for  employment.  I 
may  add,  that  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  working  of  that  ex- 
amination ;  I  think  that  it  has  answered  well,  and  the  candidates  have  shown 
a  very  fair  degree  of  efficiency  on  the  subjects  upon  which  they  have  been 
examined.  I  believe  that  after  I  left  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Malmesbury  made 
some  alteration,  although  I  do  not  exactly  know  what,  in  the  subjects  of  exami- 
nation ;  but  I  believe  that  that  again  has  been  reversed,  and  that  the  exami- 
nation paper  now  stands  much  about  as  I  originally  proposed  it. 

957.  Before  the  examination  was  established,  was  any  inquiry  made  into  the 
proficiency  or  education  of  the  candidate  for  attacheship? — I  never  instituted 
any  particular  inquiry  as  to  their  fitness,  but  they  came  to  the  Foreign  Office  to 
learn  their  business  before  they  were  sent  to  their  missions,  and  if  for  what  they 
were  required  to  do  they  were  found  to  be  manifestly  unfit,  of  course  either  the 
appointment  would  have  been  cancelled,  or  the  person  would  not  be  sent  to  his 
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The  Earl  of      mission  until  he  hod  been  considered  qualified,  hut  there  was  no  regular  test  by 
aarenAM-      examination  as  there  is  now.    I  think  that  the  present  is  a  very  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  former  state  of  things. 

958.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  the  Committee  what  was  the  gene- 
ral mode  of  promotion  in  the  service,  and  on  what  principles  it  was  regulated? 
— The  promotions  were  regulated,  I  may  conscientiously  say,  with  reference 
solely  to  what  I  believed  it  to  be,  I  lie  good  of  the  service.  \Vheu  a  vacancy 
occurred,  I  considered,  nnd  made  careful  inquiry  as  to  who  would  be  the  fittest 
person  to  fill  it;  and  I  endeavoured,  in  filling  it,  to  act  with  justice  and  impar- 
tiality to  those  upon  whose  claims  I  had  to  decide,  the  public  service  being  my 
first  object;  then  the  claims  being  equal  between  the  other  applicants  for  the 
office,  I  decided,  either  for  length  of  service,  or  upon  other  considerations,  which 
was  the  fittest  person. 

959.  What  are  the  means  by  which  the  Minister  can  inform  himself  as  to  the 
merits  and  claims  to  promotion  of  young  men  in  the  diplomatic  servicer — Do 
you  mean  the  attaches  and  secretaries  ? 

960.  Yes?—  By  tlx;  reports  that  the  secretaries  make,  and  by  the  proficiency  that 
the  attaches  exhibit  in  the  translations,  their  names  being  given  when  they  make 
translations ;  and  by  the  inquiry  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  make  of  the 
head  of  the  mission,  or  other  persons  who  were  capable  of  giving  him  information. 

961.  As  to  promotions  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  service,  have  foreign 
Ministers  usually  the  means,  either  by  personal  acquaintance,  or  by  corre- 
spondence, of  testing  the  capacity  and  fitness  of  a  person  to  hold  a  particular 
appointment? — Abundant  opportunities ;  in  the  first  place,  the  constant  corre- 
spondence of  the  foreign  Minister  with  the  Foreign  Office,  the  manner  in  which 
he  executes  his  instructions,  and  the  ability  he  exhibits  in  his  communications, 
both  with  the  Government  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  with  the  Foreign  Office, 
must  give  ample  means  of  judging  of  a  man's  capacity.  The  Minister  constantly 
does,  and  occasionally  always  ought  to  come  home,  and  have  personal  commu- 
nications with  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  thus  has  the  means  of  judging  of  his 
fitness ;  I  should  say  that  the  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  capacity  of  our 
foreign  Ministers  were  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  form 
a  correct  opinion. 

962.  Has  the  Secretary  of  State  frequent  communication  with  a  person  in  the 
higher  branch  of  the  diplomatic  service  during  his  residence  at  home  : — Con- 
stant communication,  of  course  the  frequency  of  the  communication  depending 
upon  the  importance  of  the  court  to  which  ite  is  accredited,  and  the  importance 
of  the  affaire  which  he  has  to  transact. 

963.  Has  your  Lordship  ever  considered  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the 
diplomatic  service  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  whether  there  might  not  be  some 
advantage  from  assimilating  our  system  in  some  degree  to  that  of  foreign 
countries,  by  which  there  is  more  inter-communication  between  the  two  services? 
— Yes,  I  have  often  considered  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  make 
any  very  important  changes  in  the  6ystem  which  now  exists.  I  do  not  think  yo* 
could  make  any  changes  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Foreign  Office, 
in  the  higher  branches  of  each,  that  would  be  advantageous  to  either.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  could  change  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  with  a  Secretary  of 
Legation.  1  do  not  think  that  you  could  change  a  Secretary  of  Legation  with  a, 
senior  clerk  or  assistant  clerk  in  the  office,  without  materially  affecting  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  I  think  is  a  subject  that  should  always  be 
kept  mainly  in  view,  either  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  by  Parliament.  But  I 
think  that  m  the  lower  grades  of  the  office,  amongst  the  juniors,  who  I  should 
bracket  with  attaches,  occasional  changes  might  be  made  with  great  advantage, 
both  to  the  individuals  themselves  and  to  the  two  branches  of  the  service  ;  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  1  should  consider  permanent  changes 
advantageous ;  I  am  certain  that  temporary  changes  would  be  so.  I  should 
object  to  certain  Tules,  and  not  make  it  entirely  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  two 
parties  wishing  to  exchange,  but  I  would  make  it  depend  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Secretary  of  State,  I  think,  shoo  Id  not  admit  an  attache  into  the 
office  without  previous  inquiry  of  the  Minister  abroad  as  to  his  character  and  effi- 
ciency, and  the  probability  of  his  making  a  good  clerk  at  home. 

964.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  upon  this  question  you  vo«dd 
regard  the  efficiency  of  the  Foreign  Office  as  the  first  consideration  ? — I  shoald 
say  that  it  was  the  chief  consideration.    I  think  that  everything  depends  upon 
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the  machinery  of  the  Foreign  Office  being  conducted  with  regularity  and  effi- 
ciency ;  the  whole  service  depends  upon  it ;  and  I  think  you  must  be  very  careful 
how  you  derange  that ;  but  I  should  say  that  in  the  lower  branches  of  both  the 
services,  exchanges — I  should  not  care  how  frequent,  provided  they  were  tem- 
porary— would  be  a  great  advantage  ;  for  I  have  always  observed  that  those  clerks 
in  the  Foreign  Office  who  had  been  detached  upon  foreign  service,  aud  had  been 
sent  with  different  missions,  if  tliey  are  intelligent — and  tliey  are  generally  intel- 
ligent ones  who  axe  selected  for  that  sen  ice — have  always  brought  home  a  great 
deal  of  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  Foreign  missions  an.*  con- 
ducted, and  generally  with  respect  to  the  countries  in  which  they  have  resided, 
which  is  extremely  useful  in  the  office,  and  mukes  them  better  clerks,  and  more 
efficient  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  say  that  an  attache  would  gain 
very  much  by  coming  into  the  Foreign  Office,  and  being  accustomed  to  the 
regularity  and  discipline  of  the  office,  which,  of  course,  are  greater  than  tliey 
can  be  m  a  foreign  mission. 

96.5.  Do  you  know  whether  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  were,  generally 
speaking,  competent  masters  of  the  lauguages  of  the  departments  in  which  they 
were  appointed  to  act  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that ;  there  were  some  very  good 
linguist*  in  the  Foreign  Office  ;  I  think  that  almost  every  clerk  there  spoke 
French  ;  I  know  that  several  of  them  spoke  German  very  well ;  but,  with  respect 
to  papers,  the  translator  of  the  office  was  geuerally  employed  to  make  the  trans- 
lations. 

966.  If,  by  an  interchange  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  you  introduced  into  the 
Foreign  Office  young  men  who  had  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  by  residing 
in  the  countries  and  transacting  business  in  them,  would  you  not  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  translator  ? — Certainly,  if  you  could  reckon 
upon  the  young  gentlemen  coming  home  always  thoroughly  proficient  in  the 
languages  of  the  countries  to  which  they  had  been  attached  ;  but,  with  regard  to 
important  papers,  although  young  gentlemen  might  come  home  well  versed  in 
German,  Spanish,  or  Italian,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  or  a  year  and  a  half's 
residence,  I  should  prefer  to  entrust  the  translation  of  an  important  paper  to 
one  upon  whose  proficiency  in  the  language  I  could  entirely  depend. 

967.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  young  man  residing  for  two  years  in  a  foreign 
country  is  bound  to  make  himself  sufficiently  master  of  the  language  to  be  able 
to  trauslate  any  document? — I  should  consider  so  indeed,  and  I  should  think  ill 
of  a  young  man's  zeal  for  the  service,  or  Ida  desire  to  advance  himself,  who 
passed  two  years  in  a  country  without  being  able  to  acquire  the  language  of  the 
country. 

968.  1  mean  of  course  the  written  language? — But  I  should  say  speaking  too 
in  a  couple  of  years  ;  but  I  do  not  include  Oriental  languages,  or  Russian.  I 
think  it  is  of  essential  importance  that  any  diplomatic  agent  in  a  foreign  country 
should  be  able  to  speak  the  language  as  well  as  to  read  and  write  it. 

969.  Would  you  attach  supreme  importance  to  a  complete  familiarity  with  the 
French  language? — The  greatest  importance  ;  1  consider  that  a  sing  qua  non. 

970.  Does  not  the  dignity,  and  almost  the  respectability  of  a  foreign  minister 
a  great  deal  depend  upon  his  being  able  to  communicate  with  his  colleagues,  and 
society,  in  the  French,  language,  in  a  manner  that  should  not  excite  either 
remark  or  ridicule? — Clearly  so;  but  I  also  think  that  be  should  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  ;  I  can  cite  my  own  case  ; 
wlien  1  went  to  Spain  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Spanish,  and  1  felt  the  greatest 
inconvenience  and  difficulty  in  my  official  communications  with  the  Government 
in  consequence.  Very  few  of  the  Spanish  ministers  spoke  French  well,  and  they 
did  not  like  to  speak  it  at  ally  and  during  the  course  of  the  time  that  I  was  there 
I  think  that  there  were  12  or  13  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs.  I  applied 
myself  to  the  language,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  speak  it  fluently,  I  found  the 
greatest  difference  in  the  manner  of  transacting  my  business  with  the  Spanish 
Government ;  all  my  personal  communications  used  then  to  pass  in  Spanish. 

971.  You  would  therefore  think  it  important  that,  if  possible,  a  minister  at 
any  of  the  great  European  courts  should  he  familiar,  not  only  with  the  language 
of  the  court,  but  with  the  language  of  the  people  r — Certainly,  making  the 
exception  that  I  did  before,  as  to  the  Russian  and  Oriental  languages;  but  with 
respect  to  French,  German,  Italian,  Spauish,  and  Portuguese,  they  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  acquainted  with  them. 

972.  Would  you  allow  that  consideration  to  weigh  with  you  in  the  apporat- 
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The  Earl  of  ment  of  a  particular  person  to  any  particular  court? — I  think,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  I  should  ;  but  I  would  not  say  decidedly  that  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  going  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  appointing  a  person  to  it ;  but  1  should  say  that  the  not  being  able  to 
speak  French  would  be  of  itself  a  reason  for  not  appointing  him. 

973.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  the  profession,  as  a  whole,  receives  any 
injury  from  the  occasional  introduction  of  persons  who,  though  not  diplomati- 
cally employed,  have  acquired  political  consideration  ? — No ;  I  should  say,  cer- 
tainly, that'  the  diplomatic  profession  receives  uo  injury  from  that,  and  there 
are  occasions  and  circumstances  under  which  I  should  say  it  would  be  an 
advantage.  I  should  say,  that  in  any  very  important  negotiations  upon  a 
matter  on  which  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  British,  but  of  the  European  pub- 
lic, was  fixed,  that  the  employment  of  a  person  from  this  country  who  bad  held 
a  high  political  office,  and  to  whom  the  transaction  of  important  matters  had 
been  entrusted,  would  give  a  character  and  weight  to  a  mission  abroad,  which 
might  materially  assist  the  transaction  of  the  business  that  was  confided  to  him  ; 
1  think,  however,  that  this  should  be  done  with  considerable  precaution,  and 
never  except  when  it  is  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  Srate  or  the  Government 
to  be  necessary,  for  it  is  very  hard  to  place  political  persons  in  England  in  diplo- 
matic missions  when  they  have  not  been  regularly  brought  up  to  the  diplomatic 
service,  when  in  that  service  there  would  be  found  persons  fully  adequate  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties.  I  think  that  that  occasions  a  very  just  disappoint- 
ment amongst  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  I  do  not  see  that  the  public 
service  is  in  any  manner  promoted  by  it ;  nor  do  I  see  that  the  changes  of  minis- 
ters in  the  inferior  missions  are  by  any  means  necessary  when  there  is  a  change 
of  Government  at  home.  I  think  that  in  6ome  of  the  higher  mission*  it  may  be 
possibly  necessary  to  make  such  a  change ;  but,  in  general,  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  is  so  uniform,  and  so  consistent,  that  I  cannot  conceive  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  a  minister  carrying  out  such  instructions  as  he  would 
receive  from  a  new  Secretary  of  State.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  had  any  reason 
to  think  that  the  Minister  was  so  far  personally  committed  to  a  policy  different 
from  his  own,  I  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  consult 
that  minister  as  to  whether  he  could  conscientiously  and  zealously  carry  out  in- 
structions somewhat  different  from  those  upon  which  he  had  been  acting.  I,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  should  have  no  hesitation  in  acting  upon  the  assurance  that 
I  received,  just  in  the  same  way,  I  should  say,  that  a  minister,  if  he  apprehended 
that  there  was  a  policy  about  to  be  adopted  by  a  new  Government  in  England  to 
which  he  could  not  conscientiously  adhere,  would  be  bound,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
so  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  decline  to  act  upon  instructions  which 
he  could  not  honestly  and  zealously  carry  out. 

974.  Has  your  lx>rdship  ever  considered  the  question  of  the  hardship  upon 
diplomatic  servants  when  the  post  at  which  they  have  been  has  been  abolished, 
and  whether  any  means  could  be  devised  which  would  mitigate  that  hardship  \ — 
I  have  certainly  had  to  consider  that,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  hardship  in- 
deed, and  one  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  remedied  ;  I  think  that  when  a  man 
has  performed  his  duty  well,  and  by  any  accident,  such  as  that  of  which  there  is 
at  this  moment  an  instance,  his  mission  is  abolished,  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  hard 
that  the  minister  should  be  placed  en  disponibiliti,  and  have  to  wait  an  inde- 
finite time  to  know  when  he  shall  be  employed  again  ;  and  still  harder  is  it  if, 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  which  exist,  he  has  been  acting  in  different 
capacities,  but  for  not  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  him  to  claim  a  pension 
in  any  one.  A  man,  after  many  years'  active  and  efficient  service,  may  be  thrown 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  and  be  dependent  upon  what  I  may  call  chance 
for  the  means  of  re-entering  the  service.  That  is  very  hard,  and  1  do  not  know 
that  any  such  hardship  is  inflicted  upon  any  other  profession.  It  might  occa- 
sion a  trifling  additional  expense  to  the  public,  but  1  think  that,  in  justice  to  per- 
sons so  situated,  that  expense  ought  to  be  incurred  ;  and  that  until  he  is  again 
employed,  there  ought  to  be  something  like  half-pay  for  a  man  who,  by  no  fault 
of  his  own,  is  thrown  out  of  the  profession. 

975.  I  understand  you  to  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  the  pension  ouly 
running  from  the  date  of  the  commission  as  secretary  of  legation  ? — Yes. 

976.  Do  you  think  the  profession  might,  in  fairness  and  justice,  require  that 
they  should  be  placed  at  least  upon  as  good  a  footing  as  those  persons  who  would 
come  under  the  ordinary  Superannuation  Act  ? — Most  certainly  I  do ;  and  I 

have 
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have  always  thought  it  a  great  hardship  that  people  should  be  employed, 
not  only  for  four  or  five  years  without  pay,  but  that  that  service  which  may  be 
extremely  active  and  efficient  should  not  be  allowed  to  count  towards  their  re- 
tiring allowance. 

977.  Do  you  know  upon  what  ground  the  diplomatic  pensions  are  placed 
upon  a  totally  different  footing  and  arrangement  from  those  of  other  servants  of 
the  Crown  ? — I  canuot  at  this  moment  give  you  a  clear  answer  upon  that. 

978.  Do  you  see  at  the  present  moment  any  immediate  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  keeping  the  diplomatic  pensions  on  a  separate  footing  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

979.  Would  your  Lordship  see  any  objection  to  a  system  by  which  diplo- 
matic servants  should,  in  regard  both  to  pay  and  pension,  receive  the  same 
pay  and  the  same  pension  as  persons  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office?— I  see 
no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

980.  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  would  be  derived  from  the  attaches 
receiving  the  same  sort  of  salary  when  they  enter  the  profession  that  a  clerk 
does  in  the  Foreign  Office,  by  which  means  they  would  at  once  consider  them- 
selvts  more  distinctly  than  they  do  now  part  of  the  body  of  public  servants  of 
this  country  .' — I  think  that  that  would  be  only  just. 

98 1 .  Do  you  think  that  there  might  be  some  collateral  advantages  arising  from 
that  ? — Yes,  I  do ;  I  think  it  is  unjust  that  the  public  should  receive  the  services 
of  an  attache^  and  not  only  not  pay  him  for  a  time,  but  uot  allow  those  sen-ices 
and  the  time  which  has  been  so  spent  to  count  towards  his  retiriug  allowance, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  all  other  branches  of  the  civil  service  it  is  allowed ;  I  see 
no  advantage  in  putting  the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  to  a  greater 
disadvantage  than  those  of  the  other  branches  of  the  civil  service. 

982.  Might  not  some  advantage  be  derived  from  giving  an  attache,  say  a  year's 
probation,  by  which  means  he  would  perhaps  know  better  his  own  mind,  and 
ascertain  whether  he  would  suit  the  service  and  the  service  suit  him  ? — I  see  no 
objection  to  that,  but  1  should  say  that  that  would  be  preparatory  to  his  receiving 
a  commission  with,  perhaps,  a  small  salary,  from  which  time  his  service  would 
count  towards  a  superannuation. 

983.  You  would  regard  that  almost  in  an  educational  point  of  view  .- — Yes; 
as  an  education,  or  as  an  apprenticeship,  and  as  a  continuation  of  the  three  months 
which  he  is  now  required  to  pass  in  the  Foreign  Office  before  he  goes  to  his 
mission  ;  the  three  months  being  after  he  has  passed  the  civil  service  examination. 

984.  Has  your  Lordship  found  any  inconvenience  in  the  present  regulation,  ;ss 
to  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  our  diplomatic  servants  abroad  r— Yes  ;  I  think 
that  that  is  upon  a  footing  which  requires  alteration  ;  in  the  first  place,  I  con- 
sider that  it  is  very  necessary  that  a  Foreign  Minister  should  occasionally  come 
to  this  country,  and  communicate  with  people  in  England,  and  refresh  his  Eng- 
lish ideas,  which  may  have  become  rusted  by  a  too  long  residence  in  a  foreign 
country;  but  the  present  amount  of  deduction  from  the  Minister's  salary  makes 
it  very  often  impossible  for  him  to  come  as  often  as  he  ought  to  do  ;  and  when  he 
does  come  he  is  disposed  to  stay  longer  perhaps  than  it  is  advantageous  to  the 
public  service  that  he  should  remain.  I  think  he  ought  not  to  be  mulcted  to 
the  extent  he  is  now ;  but  that  he  might  have  a  month's  leave  of  absence  without 
any  deduction  being  made  from  his  salary.  I  think  also  that  he  might  have  leave  of 
absence  for  three  months,  or  four  months  at  the  outside,  during  which  time  a  por- 
tion of  his  salary  n  ight  be  taken  for  the  remuneration  of  the  Secretary  of  Legation, 
who  would  uct  as  charge-d'afiaires  in  his  place.  Many  Secretaries  of  Lega- 
tion, I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  too  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  being  at  the 
head  of  a  mission  without  any  remuneration;  but  1  think  it  would  only  be  fair 
that,  for  the  additional  labour  and  responsibility,  he  should  receive  some  remu- 
neration. The  public  would  probably  be  unwilling  to  pay  that,  and  therefore,  I 
should  make  some  deduction  from  the  Minister's  salary  that  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  yet  by  no  means  be  so  great  a  deduction  as  is  now  taken 
from  him. 

98,5.  Do  you  see  any  principle  upon  which  the  public  purse  should  be  made, 
a  gainer  by  the  absence  of  a  minister  r — No. 

986.  You  would. therefore  be  content  with  a  system  which  took  from  the 
absentee  what  was  thought  necessary  to  enable  his  locum  tenem  fully  to  perform 
all  the  necessary  duties,  and  allow  him  to  retain  the  rest  ? — Yes ;  but  I  would 
also  allow  him  one  month  without  making  any  deduction  from  his  salary. 

0.47.  O  987-  Including 
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The  Earl  of  g%j.  Including  the  time  in  coming  and  in  going? — That  might  be  from  a 
Clarendon.       very  jig^t  rnissioD,  or  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  travelling  might  be  more 

2  May  1861  difficult,  and  that  would  be  a  matter  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  consider  ;  but 
I  should  never  allow  any  minister  or  secretary  of  legation  to  come  home  without 
the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

988.  In  your  communications  with  the  foreign  ministers,  did  you  confine 
yourself  to  those  public  communications  which  were  of  a  nature  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament: — No;  I  invariably  wrote  them  private  letters.  1  consider  that  it  is 
totally  impossible  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  our  foreign 
ministers  unless  by  writing  private  letters  ;  those  private  letters  never  super- 
seding the  public  instructions,  or  taking  the  place  of  them,  or  being  in  any 
respect  a  substitute  for  them.  It  was  always  my  desire  to  make  the  public  in- 
structions clear  to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  never  to  devolve  upon 
tbem  any  responsibility  that  I  could  take  upon  myself;  but  my  private  letters 
always  were,  in  fact,  either  commentaries  or  explanations  of  the  public  despatches, 
and  giving  them  all  the  information  that  I  thought  might  be  useful  to  tbem  at 
their  posts;  of  course  it  was  a  great  additional  labour  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
but  it  «as  a  labour  that  I  performed  always  very  willingly,  because,  when  I  was 
Minister  myself,  I  knew  what  the  support  and  satisfaction  of  receiving  letters 
from  Lord  i'almerston  was.  I  not  only  considered  it  a  great  advantage  to  myself 
to  have  been  on  a  foreign  mission,  but  also  a  particular  advantage  to  Iiave  served 
under  such  a  master  as  Lord  Palmcrston  ;  and  when  I  occupied  his  place,  I  felt 
that  constant  private  correspondence  with  foreign  Ministers  could  not  but  be 
advantageous  to  them.  I  felt  that  if  a  Foreign  Minister  came  into  my  room  as 
Secretary  of  State,  he  could  tell  me,  and  I  could  tell  him,  a  variety  of  things,  both 
about  countries  and  about  persons  also,  which  would  be  neither  useful  nor  per- 
haps proper  to  make  matter  of  instruction  or  the  subject  of  a  public  despatch, 
and  yet  which  it  would  be  extremely  useful,  reciprocally,  to  know ;  and  it  was 
my  object,  in  my  private  letters,  to  always  keep  the  Foreign  Ministers  as  much 
in  England  as  I  could,  to  give  them  English  views  and  English  ideas  of  all 
matters  that  were  going  on,  and  to  keep  them  au  fait  as  to  public  opinion,  and 
to  let  them  know  everything  that  I  thought  was  passing  in  this  country  and  likely 
to  be  conducive  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  business  they  had  to  transact. 

089.  Did  that  correspondence  enable  you  to  estimate  the  character  and 
abilities  of  each  minister: — Yes;  aud  it  was  a  very  great  advantage  indeed,  and 
I  should  say  that  in  no  respect  was  that  correspondence  more  useful  than  in 
enabling  me  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  my  corres- 
pondent. 

990.  Is  there  not,  on  the  other  hand,  a  difficulty  and  a  danger  in  that  habit 
of  private  correspondence,  both  as  regards  matters  to  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  also  as  regards  the  documents  left  in  the  office  for  the  instruction  of  your 
successor  ?  —None  whatever  ;  I  know  that  I  considered  the  two  entirely  distinct, 
and  I  believe  tiiut  because  a  system  of  private  correspondence  exists,  without 
which  I  do  not  think  the  business  of  the  office  could  be  satisfactorily  carried  on, 
or  at  all  events,  not  with  that  complete  information  on  both  sides,  I  believe  there 
has  arisen  a  notion,  and  a  very  incorrect  one  it  is,  about  secret  diplomacy  ;  and 
as  to  there  being  one  set  of  Despatches  written  for  the  Minister  really  to  act  upon, 
and  another  set  of  Despatches  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  and  the  public  ;  I  think 
I  need  hardly  assure  the  Committee  that  such  a  notion  is  utterly  and  entirely 
without  foundation. 

991.  But  with  regard  to  the  documents  which  arc  to  remain  part  of  the 
archives  of  the  office,  is  there  not  a  danger  of  important  matters,  as  it  were,  being 
lost,  and  traditions  being  forgotten  ? — Fhave  no  notion  of  any  such  danger,  no 
important  documents,  nothing  of  that  kind  is  ever  sent  in  private  letters. 

092.  Are  there  secret  and  confidential  despatches  which  pass  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Ministers  abroad,  which  are  not  of  the  nature  of  private 
letters  ?— Constantly. 

993.  Mr.  La-yard.]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  French 
system,  and  to  have  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries  instead  of  paid  attaches  * — 
I  think  that  if  our  attaches  were  called  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  it 
would  be  an  improvement,  and  it  would  do  away  with  some  jealousies  which  may 
arise  between  the  attaches  ;  and  I  also  think  that  it  would  give  them  a  certain 
amount  of  consideration  abroad,  and  that  that  would  be  a  good  reason  for 
giving  them  a  commission. 

994.  Would 
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994.  Would  you  limit  the  number  of  those  gentlemen  ? — Certainly. 

905.  Would  you  also  limit  the  number  of  the  unpaid  attaches  r — I  would  ;  I 
think  that  if  the  system  of  paying  those  secretaries  or  attaches,  as  they  may  be 
called,  were  resorted  to,  it  would  be  a  reason  the  more  for  limiting  the  number. 
I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  surplusage  of  diplomatic  appointments,  or 
why  more  attaches  should  be  appointed  than  are  wanted,  or  more  clerks  iu  the 
Foreign  Office  than  are  wanted.  Each  mission  ought  to  have  its  proper  and 
regular  staff,  sufficient  for  the  business  to  be  done  there;  but  I  think  that  that 
star!'  should  not  be  added  to,  unless  under  some  very  particular  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, when  either  attache's  or  secretaries  might  be  borrowed  from  other  missions, 
or  one  might  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  leaving  it  to  him.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  regular  staff  to  each  mission. 

996.  At  the  present  time,  practically,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
attaches,  paid  or  unpaid,  whom  the  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  i — Practically 
there  is  not ;  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

997.  If  the  number  were  limited,  the  Secretary  of  State  could  always  have  a 
conclusive  answer  when  applications  were  made  to  him  for  appuiutmcnts  aud  the 
list  was  full  ?— Certainly  ;  I  should  say  that  limiting  the  number  would  be  a 
great  convenience  «o  the  Secretary  of  State. 

90S.  Do  you  think  that  one  year's  probation  in  the  Foreign  Office,  aud  one 
year's  probation  abroad,  making  two  years  in  the  whole  of  probatiou,  for  an  un- 
paid attache,  would  be  too  much  r — I  do  not  think  that  that  is  necessary  ;  I  think 
that  three  months'  probation  in  the  Foreign  Office,  learning  the  manner  in  which 
the  business  is  conducted,  is  quite  sufficient ;  but  if  by  any  accident  a  young  man 
should  not  have  quite  perfected  himself  in  that,  the  chief  clerk  or  the  under 
secretary  wouid  report  that  he  had  better  stay  a  little  longer,  to  which  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  iu  the  Secretary  of  State  agreeing;  hut  otherwise  I 
should  say  that  a  young  man,  with  tolerable  diligence,  might,  iu  the  course  of 
three  months,  perfectly  learn  all  the  routine  of  the  office  business. 

999.  You  would  limit  the  unpaid  apprenticeship  to  one  year? — Yes,  abroad. 

1000.  One  year  abroad,  in  addition  to  the  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? 
— I  should  say  12  months  abroad  ;  there  is  no  objection  to  that. 

1001.  Making  in  all  15  months? — Yes. 

1002.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  you  consider  it  would  be  advantageous  if 
interchanges  took  place  between  the  attaches  abroad  and  the  clerks  iu  the  Foreign 
Office ;  would  you  make  such  interchanges  compulsory,  or  allow  them  to  be 
Toluntary  r — I  think  they  should  be  voluntary,  but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  If  I  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time  I  should  not  agree 
to  any  exchange  without  consulting  the  Minister  to  whose  mission  the  young 
man  was  attached,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  character  for  efficiency,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  his  making  a  good  clerk;  and  I  should  also  tell  the  Minister  what  I 
thought  of  the  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  exchanged  for  the  other. 

1003.  Do  you  cousider  that  the  present  pay  of  heads  of  missions  is  sufficient  ? 
— I  am  sure  that  it  is  not. 

1004.  Will  you  mention  any  particular  mission  in  which  you  think  the  pay  is 
inadequate  ? — I  believe  it  is  so  in  all.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  representa- 
tions which  have  come  to  me  from  almost  every  one  of  Her  Majesty's  missions ; 
I  can  answer  for  it  iu  my  own  case,  for  when  I  was  in  Spain  the  salary  was  5,000  /. 
a  ytar,  and  that  was  not  sufficient  I  could  not  make  it  do ;  but  I  must  add,  that 
I  was  there  during  the  whole  time  of  the  civil  war,  and  things  were  dearer.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  Minister  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  employ  his  own  private  resources 
in  the  service  of  the  country  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  need  lay  by  anything, 
but  I  think  that  he  ought  not  to  be  put  to  expense.  The  scale  of  salaries,  I 
believe,  was  fixed  30  or  40  years  ago,  aud  I  believe  very  properly  and  fairly,  and 
even  liberally,  with  reference  to  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts,  and, 
perhaps,  even  the  luxuries  of  life;  but,  I  believe,  that  there  is  uo  part  of  Europe, 
or  America  either,  in  which  the  prices  of  all  those  things  have  not  risen  from  10 
to  60  or  70  per  cent;  consequently  the  rate  at  which  the  salaries  were  fixed,  30 
or  40  years  ago  can  be  hardly  fair  now  although  they  were  fair  t  hen,  and  1  be- 
lieve that  many  Miuisters  are  put  to  very  considerable  straits. 

1005.  1  believe  that  the  pay  of  the  heads  of  missions  abroad  has  been  rather 
reduced  than  increased  of  late  years  ? — In  some  cases,  in  consequence  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House,  the  salaries  were  reduced.  The  pay  of  the  Embassy  at 
Paris  Fas  reduced,  and  some  others,  but  there  was  no  reduction  made  in  my  time. 

0.47.  O  2  I  speak 
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The  Earl  of  I  speak  of  the  salaries  as  I  found  them,  and  the  complaints  which  were  made,  I 
Clarendon.       believe,  with  justice. 

~Z  1006.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Has  not  the  salary  iu  Paris  been  increased 

2  Mo^  ,S61-     lately  ?— Not  that  I  know  of. 

1007.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  your  remarks  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  salaries  apply 
to  secretaries  as  well  as  to  the  heads  of  missions? — I  think  to  all  ;  I  think  the 
salaries  are  rather  too  low  ;  there  is  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  a  house  at  all, 
and  the  increase  of  hous-j  rent  has  beeu  one  of  the  principal  items  of  complaint. 

1008.  Are  there  many  extraordinary  expenses  for  which  the  head  of  a 
mission  is  called  upon  to  advance  money  out  of  his  own  funds? — Largely. 

looy.  Is  it  advisable  in  your  opinion  that  this  system  should  conti  nue  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  upou  a  Minister;  I  speak  of  my  own  case  ;  the  extraordinaries 
were  very  large  in  my  time  ;  the  frequent  communications  with  the  Bri  tish  legion, 
the  naval  authorities  on  the  coast,  and  the  consuls,  made  the  postage  charges 
very  heavy,  aud  couriers  were  constantly  employed.  To  defray  these  expenses 
I  borrowed  money  from  my  hankers,  and  paid  interest  for  it. 

1010.  Did  the  Government  allow  you  for  that  interest? — No,  not  for  the 
money  advanced  ;  they  paid  me  back  the  mon«»y  I  advanced  for  extraordinaries, 
but  I  paid  the  accounts  before  I  could  recover  the  money  from  the  Foreign 
Office. 

1011.  Then  the  payment  of  interest  was  dead  loss  to  you  r — Yes. 

1012.  How  would  you  suggest  that  that  state  of  things  should  be  remedied  ? — 
I  think  that  an  advance  might  be  fairly  made  from  the  Treasury  to  a  Foreign 
Minister,  to  be  accounted  for,  with  all  the  receipts  and  vouchers,  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter. 

1013.  You  would  make  them  responsible  for  the  extraordinaries? — Yes;  as 
they  are  now,  they  are  obliged  to  send  their  vouchers  and  rate  of  exchange,  and 
they  do  render  complete  accounts  of  those  extraordinaries  before  they  are  paid. 
I  should  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  and  his  bankers,  or  his  agents,  or 
let  his  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office  have  the  command  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  perhaps  rather  under  wh.it  the  average  amount  of  the  extras  was  in  the 
quarter,  so  that  it  should  not  altogether  fall  upon  a  Foreign  Minister  as  it  does 
now. 

1014.  As  compared  with  the  diplomatic  services  of  other  countries,  how  is  our 
diplomatic  service  paid  ? — I  think  that  our  diplomatic  service,  upon  the  whole, 
will  stand  a  comparison  with  that  of  other  countries  for  liberality,  except  in  one 
or  two  great  missions.  I  believe  that  the  French  mission  and  the  Russian  mission 
in  Loudon  are  better  paid  than  ours  at  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  but  it  is  not 
only  what  appears  in  tueir  budgets  or  the  accounts  that  we  obtain  of  them,  for 
they  have  very  frequently  allowances  made  for  extras  ot  all  kinds,  for  fetes, 
entertainments,  and  a  variety  of  things  ;  there  are  allowances  made  to  the  Russian 
or  French  ambassador  which  are  totally  unknown  in  our  service. 

1015.  Would  you  make  allowances  of  the  same  kind  to  our  heads  of  missions 
for  particular  ball*  and  fetes? — Not  as  a  general  rule;  1  should  pay  them 
liberally,  and  expect  that  they  should  do  out  of  their  allowance  what  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  country  and  its  character  for  hospitality.  I 
should  say  that,  if  there  was  to  be,  at  any  time,  any  great  fete  given,  to  which 
great  political  importance  must  be  attached,  for  example,  at  which  the  Sovereign 
of  the  country  was  to  be  present,  and  it  was  to  be  made  magnificent,  with  reference 
to  some  event  or  circumstance,  that  it  was  either  to  commemorate  or  celebrate, 
1  should  say  it  would  be  fair  to  make  an  allowance  to  a  Minister  who  had  to 
incur  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  outlay  ;  but  otherwise  I  should  not 
say  so. 

1016.  Do  you  think  that  the  sum  which  is  now  allotted  to  the  diplomatic 
service  by  Parliament  is  sufficient? — I  think  so;  and  it.  always  has  been  the 
object  to  keep  within  the  sum,  and  not  to  exceed  it. 

1017.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  smaller  missions  could  be  reduced;  the 
German  missions  for  instance?— 1  know  that  there  is  an  opinion  favourable  to 
the  reduction  of  those  missions,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  share  that  opinion ;  I  do 
not  see  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  gained  by  reducing  them;  I  know 
it  is  thought  that  you  mi^ht  reduce  the  mission  at  Dresden  and  at  Stutgard, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  we  should  ^uin  any  advantage  from  that.  If  the  Ministers 
there  do  ilieir  duty  properly,  I  believe  that  we  should  get  very  valuable  informa- 
tion from  those  places  ;  it  does  not  do  for  a  Minister  at  a  small  Court,  like  either 
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of  those  mentioned,  to  confine  himself  to  the  upper  society  of  the  place  ;  but  if     The  Earl  of 
the  Minister  takes  care  to  get  his  information  from  the  middle  classes  of  society  Clarendon. 
in  Germany,  which  are  very  important,  I  believe  that  the  information  furnished  ~ ~  ~~ 
by  intelligent  Ministers  so  performing  their  duty  at  Dresden,  Stutgard  and     9  ^ 
Munich,  would  be  found  to  vary  considerably,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  that 
information  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Home  to  form  a  more  correct 
opinion  of  the  real  state  of  things  in  Germany,  than  he  could  possibly  do  if  we 
had  no  agents  at  those  places. 

1018.  Could  not  that  information  be  obtained  by  a  public  servant  not  in  the 
position  of  a  Minister,  but  an  inferior  officer  sucli  as  :i  consul  general* — I  think 
that  the  information  would  be  more  willingly  given  to  a  man  of  higher  rank  in 
Germany ;  we  had  a  very  able  consul  general  at  Leipsic,  a  man  who  perhaps 
knew  more  of  Germany  than  any  other,  and  certainly  from  there  he  sent  very 
valuable  information.  Leipsic  not  being  a  capital,  of  course  there  could  not 
be  a  mission  there;  I  cannot  say  positively  whether  a  consul  general  would  not 
be  as  efficient  as  a  Minister  ;  but  I  think  that  the  chances  of  a  Minister  would 
be  greater  than  those  of  a  consul  general,  and  the  facilities  that  he  would  have 
for  getting  information  from  the  Court  and  upper  classes  would  undoubtedly  be 
greater  than  if  he  were  of  lower  rank. 

1019.  Do  you  think  that  a  Minister  who  mixed  with  the  society  you  have 
described  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  would  excite  any  jealousy  iu 
the  Court  to  which  he  was  attached  ?  —No ;  I  think  it  might  be  done  in  a  manner 

not  to  excite  any  jealousy  ;  of  course  it  would  depend  upon  the  tact  of  the  indi-  i 
vidual. 

1020.  Suppose  that  one  or  two  or  three  of  these  small  missions  were  sup- 
pressed,, as  one  or  two  of  the  Italian  missions  have  been,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  money  thus  saveii  might  with  great  advantage  be  applied  to  increasing  the 
other  salaries,  and  to  providing  proper  pensions  for  diplomatic  officers  r — Cer- 
tainly; if  it  wen:  thought  advisable  to  suppress  those  missions*,  the  money  that 
they  cost  might  be  advantageously  applied  to  other  branches  of  the  diplomatic 
service;  but  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  advisable  to  suppress  them  ;  1  think 
that  in  some  places  the  salaries  certainly  ought  to  be  increased,  and  I  should 
think  if  the  Committee  were  to  recommend,  and  Parliament  were  to  adopt,  the 
system  of  paying  unpaid  attaches  a  slight  increase  might  be  necessary  there. 

1021.  You  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the 
public  service  to  suppress  any  of  the  small  German  missions? — I  do  not  wish 
to  attach  undue  importance  to  their  being  retained,  but  I  cannot  see  any  decided 
public  advantage  in  their  suppression. 

1022.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  the  distinction  between  embassies  and 
missions  ? — There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  rank  ;  I  would  not  say  that 
there  is  much  difference  in  the  consideration  that  would  be  shown  to  an  English- 
man, whether  he  were  am  Ambassador  or  Minister ;  but  he  is  more  thought  of  at 
the  Court  to  which  he  is  accredited  if  an  Ambassador;  and  there  is  an  advantage 
in  certain  Governments  in  Europe,  in  the  Ambassador  being  able  to  have  access 
to  the  Sovereign.  He  may  ask  it  almost  as  a  right,  but  a  Minister  can  only 
enjoy  it  as  a  favour,  and  iu  Austria,  as  it  used  to  be,  the  Minister  was  scarcely 
ever  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 

1023.  You  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  embassies  at  the  great 
Courts  of  Europe  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  never  saw  the  advantage  of  abolishing  the 
embassies;  1  learned  of  their  restoration  with  satisfaction  ;  both  at  Paris  and 
Vienna  it  is  decidedly  advantageous. 

1024.  Do  you  consider  that  diplomacy  has  increased  in  importance  as  a  pro- 
fession during  the  last  few  years  ? — Yes. 

1025.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  instrumental  in  preserving  the  peaca  of  Europe? 
—  I  have  uo  doubt  that  it  is. 

1026.  Such  being  the  case,  do  you  not  think  that  whilst  the  diplomatic  service 
in  the  first  steps,  that  is  to  3ay,  up  to  secretary  of  embassy,  should  be  a  regular 
profession,  in  which  a  man  should  advance  as  iu  other  professions,  above  that 
line,  the  appointments  should  rest,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment, who  should  be  at  liberty  to  select  the  man  best  qualified  for  any  particular 
nii-bion  ? — I  entirely  agree  with  you,  that  up  to  the  appointment  of  secretairv  of 
embassy  it  should  be  a  regular  profession,  and  proceed  by  gradation,  but  I  do  not 
see  any  advantage  that  the  smaller  missions  particularly  should  be  considered  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government,  upon  u  change  of  Government.    I  gave  my 
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The  Earl  of     reasons  for  that  just  now.    I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  reason  why  a  Minister 
Clarendon.      at  n  special  mission  should  not  carry  out  any  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  State  who 
may  happen  to  be  in  office,  because,  as  I  said  before,  the  polky  of  this  country 

a  May  1861.  is  consistent,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  unchanging,  because  there  are  always 
certain  leading  principles  of  our  policy  to  maintain,  which  are  to  promote  and 
extend  our  commercial  relations  ;  uot  to  interfere  unnecessarily  in  the  affairs  of 
other  countries,  and  to  eudeavour,  as  far  as  we  legitimately  can,  to  promote  the 
good  government  and  prosperity  of  other  countries.  Those  are  the  leading 
features  of  our  policy,  and  I  see  no  reason  whv  a  Minister  at  the  smaller  missions 
should  not  always  be  able  to  carry  it  out.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  had  reason 
to  doubt  a  Minister,  I  think  he  should  call  upon  him  to  state  his  opinions,  and 
ascertain  whether  he  could  carry  out  his  policy;  and  I  think  that  the  Minister  at 
that  mission  would  be  wanting  in  honour  if  he  did  not  inform  his  chief  that  he 
could  not  act  upon  his  instructions  honestly. 

J  027.  You  would  not  continue  the  system  of  seniority  as  regards  heads  of  mis- 
sions?— No.  There  I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State  must  judge  of  the  fitness 
of  the  individual  for  the  post. 

1028.  When  you  were  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreigu  Affairs,  were  you  in  the 
habit  of  communicating  directly  with  the  consuls  on  political  matters  ? — From 
the  east  they  used  to  write  constantly  upon  particular  matters;  otherwise  the  rule 
is,  that  it  should  come  through  the  head  of  the  mission. 

1029.  In  the  report?  from  the  heads  of  missions  submitted  to  the  Committee, 
a  complaint  is  made  that  consuls  are  in  (he  habit  of  communicating  directly  with 
the  Foreign  Office  instead  of  communicating  through  the  head  of  the  mission, 
and  it  is  stated  that  that  gives  rise  very  often  to  some  misunderstanding,  and  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience? — No  doubt  that  would  he  the  case,  aud  it  should  be 
checked  as  far  as  is  practicable ;  but  every  now  and  then  it  is  clear  that  in 
distant  countries,  and  where  cousulates  are" far  removed  from  the  capital  where 
the  Minister  reside?,  the  Foreign  Office  would  very  often  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  it 
did  not  r.ccive  information  direct  from  the  consul;  if,  for  example,  it  had  to  go 
round  from  New  Orleans  or  Boston  by  Washington,  or  if  from  Syria  it  hail  to 
go  round  by  Constantinople  before  it  reached  the  Foreign  Office,  in  such  a  case 
the  Foreign  Office  might  have  that  information  withheld  from  it  for  many  days. 
But  the  consul  should  also  send  copies  of  what  he  addresses  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  to  the  chief  of  his  mission  ;  I  think  that  with  regard  to  anything  important, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  although  he  might  have  received  the  information  from 
the  consul,  would  not  act  upon  it  without  a  previous  communication  with  the 
head  of  his  mission. 

1030.  Do  you  think  that  where  a  mission  is  suspended,  as  at  Naples,  the  secre- 
taries or  attaches  of  that  mission  could  be  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office  and 
made  to  work  here,  their  pay  being  continued  until  other  places  were  found 
for  them  ? — That  certainly  might  be  done,  hut  it  would  be  merely  another  way 
of  giving  them  their  salaries,  because,  assuming  that  the  staff  of  the  Foreign 
Office  is  sufficient,  and  if  it  is  not,  there  would  only  be  still  more  cause  for  satis- 
faction with  the  energy  and  zeal  which  are  always,  and  under  every  circum- 
stance, displayed  there ;  I  should  say,  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  would  be  unde- 
sirable so  to  increase  the  staff. 

1031.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  do  it? — No;  always  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1032.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  what  is  called  "  public"  diplomacy,  in 
contradistinction  to  "  secret"  diplomacy,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  the 
transactions  between  the  Government  of  this  country  and  foreign  Governments 
could  be  carried  on  by  public  despatches  r — If  by  public  despatches  is  meant 
only  those  despatches  which  are  in  their  entirety  laid  before  Parliament,  I  should 
say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  them  on,  because  I  think  that  there  must 
always  be  a  certain  discretion  left  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  what  should  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  but  that  is  the  only  difficulty  that  I  see  in  it;  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that  there  is  always  laid  before  Parliament  a  very  fair  and  com- 
plete view  of  the  transactions  between  this  country  and  any  other  to  which  those 
papers  may  relate,  i  know  that  foreign  Governments  rather  complain  of  our 
Blue  Books,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  may  curtail  some  of  the  communica- 
tions that  are  made  to  our  foreign  Ministers,  but  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to 
see  our  system  of  publication  of  diplomatic  papers  in  any  way  curtailed,  or 
different  from  what  it  is ;  of  course  there  must  always  be  care  taken  not  to  com- 
promise 
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promise  individuals  for  the  information  they  may  have  given,  but  I  believe  that  it      The  Earl  of 
is  an  immense  advantage  to  this  country  that  our  despatches  and  diplomatic  Clarendon. 
transactions  should  be  known,  because  if  they  have  the  approbation  of  Parliament  — — — — 
and  of  the  country,  the  Government  then  has  the  whole  weight  of  puhlic  opinion      a  May  1861  * 
in  its  favour,  and  it  is  that  which  gives  such  strength  to  our  policy  and  to  our 
opinions  in  foreign  countries. 

l()33«  What  I  wish  to  ask  you  is,  whether  despatches  could  be  published  from 
day  to  day  as  negotiations  are  going  on  ? — I  think  that  that  would  be  impossible ; 
and  in  support  of  that  opinion,  1  may  state  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  the  Plenipotentiaries  were  all  asked  to  promise  not  to  make 
known,  except  to  their  respective  Governments,  that  which  passed  there  every 
day,  because  if  it  appeared  in  newspapers,  or  became  published  i.i  any  form,  so 
many  people  would  then  take  part  in  the  negotiations  that  we  should  never  come 
to  an  end ;  and  that  might  be  called  secret  diplomacy,  because  certainly  the 
public  were  not  admitted  to  the  discussions  of  men  who  held  a  great  variety  of 
opinions,  and  had  very  different  interests  to  conciliate ;  and  I  think  that  the 
admission  of  the  public  then  would  have  prevented  any  final  settlement.  But 
there  was  nothing  that  passed  at  that  Congress  that  was  not  recorded  in  pro- 
tocols at  the  time,  and  subsequently  laid  before  Parliament. 

1034.  Mr.  FitzgcTald.~\  With  regard  to  the  proposition  that  has  been  made 
as  to  exchanges  between  attaches  and  the  junior  branches  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
I  understand  you  to  say,  that  any  change  should  be  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  * — Yes. 

103.5.  He  would  be  at  liberty,  of  course,  in  exercising  a  discretion,  to  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  his  own  office,  and  the  particular  divisions  in  his  own 
office  in  sanctioning  any  particular  exchange  r — Yes. 

1036.  You  do  not  mean  mere  ly  to  limit  his  discretion  to  the  consideration  of 
the  particular  position  either  of  a  gentleman  abroad,  or  of  a  gentleman  at  home, 
but  that  he  must  consider  the  public  service  and  the  efficiency  of  his  own  office 
at  home? — Yes,  unquestionably  ;  I  should  not  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  Secre. 
tary  of  State,  for  it  would  destroy  the  discipline  of  the  office.  , 

1037.  With  regard  to  wnat  has  been  asked  as  to  the  private  correspondence 
of  the  Minister,  I  believe  that  there  are,  besides  the  ordinary  despatches  which 
pass  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Ministers  abroad,  other  despatches  upon 
important  subjects,  marked  "  Secret  and  confidential"  ? — Ye*. 

1038.  And  those  are  independent  of  that  private  correspondence  to  which 
you  have  referred  ? — Yes,  entirely,  and  remain  in  the  office. 

1031).  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  in  case  of  information  being  required  by  Par- 
liament as  to  the  policy  which  in  any  particular  case  is  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  publication  of  the  despatches  in  the  usual  manner  does  give 
sufficiently  satisfactory  information  to  the  public  as  to  what  is  going  on  ? — No 
doubt  of  it.  I  think  from  all  that  I  have  known  of  Blue  Books,  with  the  publica- 
tion of  which  I  have  been  concerned,  and  others  which  I  have  read,  that  they 
give  a  complete  and  honest  view  of  the  transactions  to  which  they  refer. 

1040.  Air.  Hanhey.']  Some  questions  have  been  asked  about  the  salaries  of  the 
different  missions  which  I  understood  you  to  say  you  thought  were  inadequate 
to  maintain  the  position  of  ministers  at  the  foreign  courts  ;  do  you  think  that  the 
Minister  at  Paris  incurs  more  expense  than  any  other  Minister  abroad  ?— I  think 
he  does. 

104).  The  Minister  at  Paris  being  fixed  at  a  salary  of  10,000/.  a  year,  with  a 
house,  what  do  you  think  should  be  the  pay  of  the  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg? — 
I  can  scarcely  answer  that  question  satisfactorily,  because  Iain  not  aware  what  the 
expense  of  living  at  St.  Petersburg  is ;  but  it  is  very  expensive.  I  should  think 
that  it  need  not  be  quite  so  much  at  St.  Petersburg  as  at  Paris,  because  1  think 
there  are  fewer  English  travellers  there,  and  perhaps  there  are  fewer  entertain- 
ments than  there  are  at  Paris  ;  but  the  living  at  Paris  now  is  as  dear,  or  dearer, 
than  in  London. 

1042.  Do  you  think  that  the  pay,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  Minister  at 
St.  Petersburg  being  7,000 /.  a  year,  is  adequate  as  compared  with  the  salary  of 
the  Minister  at  Paris  } — I  should  think  not. 

1043.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  salary  of  the  Minister  at  Vienna  is  suffi- 
cient, that  being  7,000/.  a  year,  to  enable  hiin  to  maintain  the  position  which 
our  Minister  ought  to  maintain  there  without  trenching  upon  his  private  means  ? 
— Probably  not ;  but  I  should  say  that  I  do  not  speak  from  any  correct  informa- 
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The  Earl  of  tiou ;  I  should  say  that  7,000/.  a  year  would  be  more  inadequate  for  St. 
Clarendon.       Petersburg  than  for  Vienna. 

~7J  jjT"  1044.  From  your  own  experience  at  Madrid,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
2  '  ay  1    **     salary  there,  which  I  believe  is  5,000/.,  and  500/.  for  a  house,  uas  not  adequate 

to  the  position  which  the  Minister  ought  to  maintain?  — I  do  not  know  what  it 

is  now ;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  when  I  w;is  there. 

1045.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you  thought  the  Secretaries  of  Embassies 
ought  to  have  some  allowance  made  to  them  during  the  time  they  are  placed  in 
the  position  of  charge  d'affaires  ? — Yes,  if  they  are  there  move  than  a  month.  . 

1046.  If  the  Minister  takes  a  holiday,  which  is  generally  considered  desirable, 
and  his  absence  lasts  for  three  months,  do  vou  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
for  one  month  of  that  time  he  should  not  be  mulcted  any  of  his  pay  1 — Yes. 

1047.  But  after  that  you  think  there  should  be  some  deduction  ? — Yes;  that 
is  to  say,  for  the  remuneration  of  his  locum  tcnens,  but  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

J  048.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  for  the  public  service  that  a  Minister  should 
have  any  part  of  his  salary  deducted  on  account  of  absence,  so  that  he  would 
be  in  a  worse  position  by  being  absent  than  if  he  were  at  his  post  ? — I  think 
that  it  would  be  more  just  if  he  were  not  to  have  any  deductions  made,  during 
absence  on  limited  leave,  which  it  is  not  only  fair  but  desirable  that  he  should  occa- 
sionally take;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  or 
Embassy,  who  occupies  his  place  ought  to  be  remunerated  for  his  increased 
trouble  and  responsibility.  I  do  not  believe  that  Parliament  would  agree  to  pay 
that  sum,  and  leave  the  Minister  without  any  deductions,  and  I  was  suggesting 
that  which  I  thought  might  be  a  minimum  deduction  from  the  Minister. 

1049.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  Foreign  Minister,  absent  with  leave  from  his 
post,  should  have  any  deduction  made  from  his  salary,  when  other  branches  of 
the  public  service,  for  example,  a  military  officer,  may  be  absent  on  leave,  and  not 
be  mulcted  any  part  ot  his  pay?— I  see  no  reason  why  he  should;  but  he. 
always  has  been  ;  and  I  was  proposing  only  such  an  amelioration  of  his  condition 
as  I  believe  would  be  practicable ;  not  exactly  what  I  think  would  be  just. 

1050.  The  ground  of  the  deduction  is,  I  believe,  that  he  is  subject  to  less 
expense  by  not  having  to  give  representations,  or  fetes,  or  entertainments,  during 
the  time  of  his  absence  ? — That  I  believe  is  the  ground  of  it ;  but  I  think  it  is 
generally  fallacious ;  certainly  he  does  not  give  dinners  when  absent,  but  he 
cannot  well  reduce  his  establishment ;  he  caunot  sell  his  horses  or  turn  away  his 
servants,  and  the  dead  weight  of  his  expenses  remains  the  same. 

1051.  You  do  not  think  that  it  is  ordinarily  practicable  for  a  Minister  greatly 
to  diminish  the  expenses  of  his  establishment  during  his  absence,  although  he 
lives  at  his  residence  during  no  part  of  two  or  three  months'  time  ? — No,  I  think 
not,  except  merely  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality  ;  that  is  the  only  economy  he 
can  effect. 

1052.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,']  Ycu  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence 
that  you  thought  the  Secretary  of  State  had  ample  opportunities  of  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  competency  of  gentlemen  abroad  by  correspondence  ; 
is  it  not  the  case  that  the  chief  business  of  diplomacy  is  confined  to  one  or  two  or 
three  places,  so  that  those  who  are  not  in  those  particular  places  have  not  that 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  and  proving  themselves  personally 
efficient,  and,  if  that  be  the  case,  I  would  ask  you  whether  in  justice  to  the  pro- 
fession, there  should  not  be  more  frequent  changes  of  the  position  in  which  each 
gentleman  serves  the  Crown  ? — According  to  the  greater  importance  of  the 
business  to  be  transacted  in  a  mission  will  be  the  means  of  ascertaining  more  or 
less  the  ability  of  those  to  whom  it  is  confided,  but  from  every  mission  there  is 
constant  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  our  foreign  Ministers,  although  I  believe 
they  are  very  zealous  and  capable  of  performing  their  duty  satisfactorily  to  the 
public  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  all  of  them  is  equal, 
or  that  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  better  opportunities  I  should  make 
a  change  in  the  missions  where  the  Ministers  are  doing  well.  If  a  man  was  not 
doing  as  well  as  I  thought  he  might  do,  or  ought  to  do,  the  business  of  a  par- 
ticular place,  and  there  was  another  person  who  I  thought  was  more  capable,  I 
should  not  have  any  objection  to  exchanging  him,  but  merely  to  doit  experimen- 
tally I  should  not  think  desirable ;  it  would  entail  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense  on  thcxMinister,and  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  service  requires  that. 

1053.  Mr. 
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1053.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Do  you  think  that  the  allowance  for  outfit  given  to  Tbe  Earl  of 
Ministers  is  sufficient  to  j>ay  all  the  expenses  of  going  out  to  join  their  mis-  Clarendon. 

sions? — They  have  10  days' salary  before  they  start;  it  entirely  depends  upon   

the  nature  of  the  journey  ;  and,  generally,  the  allowance  for  outfit  is  not  suffi-  «  May  1861. 
cient.  lfamanhas  not  anything,  and  has  to  buy  everything  to  fit  out  an 
establishment,  of  course  the  sum  is  not  nearly  sufficient.  In  mv  case,  1  think  it 
was  2,000  /.  I  had  to  furnish  a  house  at  Madrid,  from  Paris,  and  send  my 
horses  all  the  way  from  Calais,  and  2,000  /.  was  not  sufficient ;  but  I  should  not 
say  that  it  was  matter  of  complaint. 

10,54.  Sir  John  Acton.]  Are  despatches  marked  "secret  and  confidential" 
generally  not  intended  to  be  published  ?  — No ;  not.  those  that  are  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office. 

1055.  Is  not  that  security  enough  for  a  foreign  Government,  and  a  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  unwilling  to  communicate  information,  when  it  is  said  that 
they  arc  "  secret  and  confidential  "  ? — Yes,  certainly  it  would  be  security  enough  : 
but  then  there  are  other  matters  sent  home  in  despatches  which  are  not  marked 
•*  secret  and  confidential,"  which  they  nevertheless  dislike  the  publication  of. 

1056.  Mr.  Layard.~\  But  the  fact  of  "secret  and  confidential"  being  marked 
upon  a  despatch  does  not  positively  preclude  the  Government  from  giving  it  pub- 
licity ? — Certainly  not. 

1057.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  whole  annual 
amount  which  the  Paris  embassy  costs  the  country,  including  a  reasonable  interest 
on  the  original  expenditure  on  the  house  * — No,  I  do  not. 

105S.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  the  fact  of  Paris  being  brought  so 
near  to  London  by  the  telegraph  do<*s  not  render  the  Paris  embassy  ratijor  less 
important  than  it  formerly  was  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

1059.  Supposing  that  the  ambassador  was  called  away  from  Paris  for  six 
months,  and  that  a  charge-d'atTaires  was  in  charge,  do  not  you  suppose  that  that 
charge-d  affaires,  from  being  able  to  refer  at  any  moment  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
would  really  carry  on  the  business  at  the  embassy  just  as  well  as  the  ambassador  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  he  would  have  the  same  weight  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment, nor  would  he  have  the  same  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Emperor. 

1060.  Supposing  that  he  was  well  understood  to  have  the  full  confidence  of 
the  people  at  home  and  of  the  Foreign  Office,  do  not  you  think  that  the  fact  of 
his  representing  this  country  would  be  sufficient  to  give  him  all  due  influence? 
— The  fact  of  his  representing  this  country  would,  of  course,  give  weight  to  any 
communications  that  he  had  to  make  direct  from  the  English  Government;  but 
I  certainly  do  not  think  that  he  would  have  the  same  personal  weight  that  a 
man  of  higher  rank  would  have ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  considered 
respectful  by  the  French  Government  to  have  an  iuferior  diplomatic  person 
there;  aud  I  think  that  they  would  make  that  very  manifest  to  him,  and  in  a 
manner  bv  which  the  public  business  would  be  prejudiced. 

1061.  You  would  think,  even  under  a  Republic,  that  it  waa  still  very  impor- 
tant that  a  man  of  the  highest  rank  should  be  sent  thither? — I  believe  that  a 
Republic  would  even  be  more  sensitive  about  it  than  the  Imperial  Government ; 
and  that  sending  a  man  of  lower  rank  to  a  Republic  would  be  reseuted  more 
by  them  than  the  Emperor. 

1062.  But  supposing  that  France  were  to  adopt  the  same  plan,  and  to  send  to 
us  an  officer  of  lower  rank,  if  it  should  strike  both  countries  that  they  were 
spending  a  great  deal  more  money  than  was  necessary,  when  they  might  do  the 
same  thiug  equally  well  for  h-ss,  by  sending  a  person  of  lower  rank,  do  you  believe 
that  it  would  make  the  slightest  difference  in  the  relations  existing  between  the  two 
countries  ? — Yes  ;  first  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  French  government  would 
do  it,  because  it  is  quite  contrary  to  their  precedents  and  their  practice  ;  they 
would  not,  therefore,  make  it  a  general  practice  throughout  their  diplomacy,  and 
they  would  object  to  make  an  exception  by  sending  a  person  of  lower  rank  to 
England,  or  receiving  an  agent  of  lower  rank  from  England,  because  it  would 
certainly  be  looked  upon  as  a  reciprocal  slight,  and  as  if  the  same  value  was  no 
longer  attached  to  our  international  relations. 

1063.  Mr.  Hope.]  With  reference  to  sending  representatives  of  lower  rank 
than  is  now  the  custom  to  Paris,  may  I  ask  what  was  done  w  hen  there  was  a 
republic  in  France? — If  I  recollect  rightly — but  I  only  speak  from  recollection — 
they  made  a  particular  point  as  to  the  diplomatic  rank  not  being  changed. 
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The  Earl  of         1064.  I  believe  they  sent  one  of  their  most  eminent  men  here?— Yes,  they 

Clarendon.  dj(j 

Im     o*  106 >  Unen  30U  were  at  St-  Petersburg  as  attache,  did  you  live  with  Sir 

a  May  1861.  Charleg  Bag()t  ?_Yes 

1 066-  In  his  house  ? — Yes. 

1067.  At  that  time  was  it  the  custom  generally  for  the  attaches  to  live  with 
the  heads  of  their  missions  ? — Yes ;  1  cannot  speak  positively  with  regard  to 
our  missions,  but  I  know  it  was  the  case  there;  and  ten  years  afterwards,  when  1 
became  Minister  myself  at  Madrid,  those  members  of  the  mission  for  whom  there 
was  room  used  to  live  in  my  house,  and  they  dined  there  every  day. 

iot>8.  It  is  sialed  that  now  it  is  not  the  practice  generally  for  the  heads  of 
missions  to  give  free  living  to  the  attaches,  I  presume  that  that  would  strengthen 
the  argument  in  favour  o»  paying  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

1069.  And  you  would  be  ready  to  give  them  a  commission  at  an  earier  period, 
in  order  that  their  pensions  might  begin  to  run  ? — Yes. 

1070.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  You  would  allow  the  time  to  run  from  their  first 
appointment  ? — From  the  time  of  their  receiving  a  commission. 

107  J.  You  would  not  cive  an  unpaid  attache  a  commission  from  the  time  you 
appointed  him  ?— No ;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  either  third  paid  attach^,  or 
third  paid  secretary. 

1072.  Mr.  Hope.']  You  would  have  him  first  pass  through  a  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship, and  then  pay  him  ?— Yes. 

1073.  Which  apprenticeship  you  would  make  short  ?— Yes. 

1074.  You  were  asked  whether  you  thought  that  power  of  rapid  locomotion 
which  now  exists  ought  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  diplomatic  agents;  you 
have  also  been  asked  questions  as  to  telegraphic  communications  ;  some  persons 
are  of  opinion  that  telegraphic  communications  have  made  diplomatic  agents 
more  necessary  than  before,  on  account  of  the  rapid  and  almost  uninterrupted 
correspondence  which  goes  on;  is  that  your  opinion? — Yes;  I  think  that  it 
makes  more  business. 

1075.  It  makes  more  business  to  be  conducted  personally  r— Yes.  When  a 
man  used  to  send  a  despatch  to  which  he  could  not  get  an  answer  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month  it  was  very  different ;  but  now,  when  he  can  get  an  answer  in  a  few 
hours,  perhaps,  it  creates  more  business. 

1  oyti.  With  regard  to  the  placing  of  juniors  on  their  first  going  abroad,  I  find 
that  Lord  Cowley  expresses  this  opinion  ;  he  thinks  that  ail  the  juniors  should 
have  a  turn  "at  one  or  other  of  the  great  courts,  by  which  they  will  become 
better  acquainted  with  matters  of  importance  do  you  agree  with  that: — I  think, 
as  far  »s  it  is  practicable,  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  those  young  men. 

1077.  He  also  recommends  that  two  years  should  be  the  utmost  limit  of  a 
residence  at  one  post:— I  see  no  objection  to  that,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to 
change  them,  but  it  may  not  always  be  possible.  I  should  say  that  that  would 
be  about  the  rule  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  generally  keep  in  his  mind,  to 
be  acted  upon  as  occasions  arise. 

107S.  Would  you  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  going  from  one  mission  to 
another  ? — I  think,  when  they  are  sent  on  the  public  service,  that  the  expenses 
of  their  journeys  ought  always  to  be  paid. 

iO"u-  With  reference  to  their  previous  education,  opinions  have  been  given 
before  "this  Committee  that  it  was  most  important  that  they  should  have  a  good 
English  education,  so  as  to  be  imbued  with  English  ideas  and  feelings  to  start 
with;  is  that  your  opinion? — Yes;  I  think  that  is  very  desirable.  I  should 
prefer  men  who  had  been  educated  at  a  public  school,  or  had  been  at  a  univer- 
sity, for  there  are  certain  advantages  to  be  derived  there  which  are  not  got  any- 
where else,  and  I  allude  particularly  to  the  formation  of  character ;  at  a  public 
school  boys  learn  to  be  independent,  manly,  and  unselfish  ;  they  learn  too  the  im- 
portance of  public  opinion  which  within  a  great  school  or  the  university  is  usually 
as  sound  and  as  powertul  as  it  is  without,  but  they  do  not  there  acquire  the 
knowledge  which  fits  them  for  the  active  business  of  life,  and  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  advance  in  life;  there  are  of  course  brilliant  exceptions,  but  in 
general  a  boy  leaves  Eton  or  Harrow 'deplorably  ignorant  of  the  history  and  lite- 
rature of  his  own  and  of  other  countries,  of  political  economy,  of  geography,  and, 
above  all,  of  modern  languages,  and  some  of  these  deficiencies  must  be  supplied 
before  he  can  enter  the  public  service. 

1080.  May  I  ask  you  whether,  from  your  experience,  young  men  who  have 

been 
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been  educated  in  that  way,  although  they  hare  not  acquired  a  very  large 
amount  of  positive  knowledge,  have  yet  received  such  training  as  enables  them 
to  acquire  knowledge  with  great  facility  afterwards  r — That  entirely  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  individual. 

1081.  Have  you  not  known  youug  men  who  have  come  from  schools  with 
but  little  information  acquired  at  those  schools,  and  who  yet  have  rapidly  acquired 
information  afterwards? — As  I  have  said,  that  depends  upon  themselves;  if 
a  man  becomes  conscious  of  his  ignorance,  ami  is  earnestly  desirous  to  repair 
it,  then  he  may  do  so. 

1082.  You  stated  that  you  attached  great  importance  to  speaking  the  French 
language  ? — Yes. 

1083.  Do  you  think  the  power  of  doing  that  can  be  acquired  with  facility  after 
a  young  man  has  been  appointed  to  a  mission  abroad  ;  or  do  you  think  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  acquire  fluency  in  speaking  before  he  goes  to  his  first 
mission  ? — I  think  that  if  he  is  well  "rounded  in  the  language,  and  can  read 
and  translate  it  with  ease  and  correctness,  and  he  is  then  thrown  into  society 
where  the  language  is  spoken,  he  will  very  soon  acquire  it.  He  generally  goes  to 
Harrow  or  to  Eton  with  a  tolerubU  knowledge  of  French,  and,  if  lie  forgets 
it  there,  he  is  able  to  recover  it  in  the  position  1  have  supposed. 

1084.  You  would  not  interrupt  the  home  education  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  acquire  rlueucy  in  speaking? — No. 

1085.  With  reference  to  the  disinclination  of  our  attaches  to  go  into  foreign 
society  abroad,  which  I  understand  is  complained  of,  do  you  con<ider  that  that 
arises  partly  from  our  insular  habits,  and  that  young  Englishmen  do  uot  naturally 
consort  with  the  French? — That  is  a  complaint  often  made  of  Englishmen,  hut 
I  think  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  quite  as  much  made  at  home  as  it  is  abroad  ; 
it  is  a  complaint  particularly  loud  now  about  young  gentlemen  ;  and  when  a 
man  goes  to  a  foreign  town  ,  where  he  knows  nobody.,  and  the  society  is  not  very 
agreeable  to  him,  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  I  think,  that  he  should  prefer  staying 
at  home  or  going  to  a  club;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  young  Englishmen  than  on  the  part  of  others  to  mix  in  society. 

1086.  In  short,  your  experience  does  not  exactly  hear  out  the  clnrge  thut  is 
made  against  the  young  men? — I  think  that,  in  general,  they  are  net  particularly 
fond  of  going  into  society,  and  indeed  I  did  once  consider  it  necessary  to  send 
out  a  circular  admonishing  the  attaches,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  go  into  society, 
not  so  much  to  amuse  themselves,  as  to  afford  information  to  their  chief. 

1087.  You  have  been  asked  questions  as  to  employing  persons  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  who  had  not  been  brought  up  to  diplomacy;  an  opinion  is  enter- 
tained by  some,  that  a  professional  negociator,  like  a  professional  advocate,  has  an 
advantage  in  conducting  business ;  does  your  experience  lead  you  to  think  that 
he  has  such  an  advantage  or  not? — I  think  that  a  man  who  has  h;>d  great 
experience  in  affairs  is  more  likely  to  conduct  them  ably  and  successfully,  than 
one  who  is  wnuting  in  that  experience,  but  still  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  our  foreign  affairs  thut  a  man  of  ability,  and  he  certainly  would  be  of 
ability  who  was  selected  for  that  purpose,  would  not  be  able  to  conduct. 

1088.  There  is  no  special  art  required? — No;  I  think  the  special  art  that  is 
required  is  this  :  to  be  perfectly  honest,  truthful  and  straightforward. 

1089.  Am  I  to  understand  your  principle  as  regards  private  correspondence 
to  be,  that  however  much  correspondence  is  carried  on  by  private  letters  suffi- 
cient should  be  embodied  in  public  despatches  to  leave  on  record  in  the  office 
the  grounds  upon  which  every  decision  has  beeu  come  to?  —  Everything,  without 
exception  ;  I  consider  that  there  is  no  decision  come  to  by  the  Government, 
which  is  given  effect  to  by  the  Foreign  Office,  of  which  there  should  not  be  a 
record  forthcoming  in  the  office. 

1090.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes  that  has  been  the  practice  ? —Cer- 
tainly. 

1091.  Lord  Stanley.]  At  the  majority  of  the  missions  abroad,  is  there  any 
staff  corresponding  to  the  permanent  staff  of  the  public  office  at  home ;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  minister  arrives  newly  at  the  Court  to  which  he  is  sent,  would  he 
find  any  one  there  who  has  had  experience  during  15  or  20  years  of  the  place 
in  which  he  is?— Not  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  generally  would,  because  he  is 
certain  that  when  he  arrives  there  first,  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  vacancy  having 
been  created,  and  he  would  there  find  a  secretary  of  legation,  or  secretary  of 
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The  Earl  of  embassy,  acting  as  charge  d'affaires,  ami  who,  therefore,  would  have  a  certain 
Clarendon.      amount  of  expe  rience  of  the  locality  and  the  business  there  done. 

- — "  '092.  Bat  it  would  probably  be  the  experience  of  only  three  or  four  years? — 

4  M»y  1861.     Of  course  it  would  be  according  to  the  time  that  he  had  been  there  ;  but  there 
are  no  permanent  adscripts  glthoe. 

1093.  There  is  no  person  in  the  position  of,  or  analogous  to  a  chief  clerk,  or 
an  tinder  secrctury  at  home,  who  can  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  department 
for  a  period  like  a  quarter  of  a  century? — The  only  person  who  could  in  any 
way  do  so,  would  be  the  member  of  the  legation  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
archives. 

1094.  Their  position  is  a  very  limited  one,  that  of  merely  superintending  the 
records  ?— There  is  only  one  instance,  I  think,  which  is  in  Paris,  where  there  is 
an  archivist,  but  that  is  on  account  of  the  enormous  mass  of  correspondence, 
that  somebody  is  specially  charged  with  the  care  of;  there  is  no  such  officer  at 
the  missions  generally. 

109.5.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  a  provision  were  made  to 
have  some  one  person,  call  him  by  what  name  you  will,  who  should  be  per- 
manently stationed  at  a  mission,  und  therefore  be  able  to  assist  a  newly  arrived 
ministers  itu  information  ?— I  do  not  think  that  necessary.  Before  a  minister 
goes  to  his  mission,  all  the  papers  are  shown  to  him  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
relating  either  to  the  current  business,  or  to  questions  of  importance.  I  think 
he  always  goes  well  informed,  and  he  would  know  what  further  information  to 
ask  for  when  he  goes  there. 

1096.  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Christie's,  in  which  he 
recommends  something  of  the  character  mentioned  in  the  question  put  by  Lord 
Stanley.  He  says,  "  there  is  no  legation  in  which  there  would  not  be  advantage 
in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  class  of  clerk,  or  what  is  called  in  the  French 
service  '  chancelkr,'  who  lived  in  the  country,  or  not  liable  to  frequent  changes 
of  place  like  attaches,  would  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  language,  but  with  the 
customs  of  the  place,  would  be  well  acquainted  with  the  minor  officials,  and 
capable  of  advising  a  new  minister  in  matters  requiring  local  knowledge,  and  of 
settling  many  questions  which  only  require  for  settlement  a  good  understanding 
with  police  or  other  authorities,  would  keep  the  archives  in  order  among  the 
many  mutations  of  ministers,  secretary,  and  attaches,  and  would  do  much  of  the 
work  usually  done  by  attaches.  There  is  hardly  a  foreign  capital  in  which 
some  respectable  Englishman  already  settled  there,  might  not  be  found  capable 
of  filling  such  a  post,  and  willing  to  undertake  it  for  a  reasonable  salary,  even 
without  a  prospect  of  advancement ;  hopes  of  advancement  might,  however, 
be  furnished  by  occasional  promotions  to  consular  appointments.  The  duties 
of  such  officers  would  of  course  be  more  arduous,  aud  require  higher  intelligence 
and  education  in  some  missions  than  in  others,  where  a  translator  is  wanted; 
the  clerk  might  also  be  translator,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Brazilian  mission."  Do 
you  not  think  that  in  some  cases  where  ministers  cannot  be  expected  to  be  at 
once  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  countries  to  which  they  go,  some  such 
permanent  officer  might  be  useful? — Yes,  no  doubt  he  would;  and  there 
was  such  a  person  at  Madrid ;  he  was  translator,  and  used  to  take  care  of  the 
archives,  and  he  was  a  very  valuable  public  servant;  and  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  all  missions  to  have  such  men,  but  it  would  be  a  very  consider- 
able increase  of  expense  which  I  do  not  think  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  the 
person  to  whom  I  have  referred  was  particularly  useful  to  me  there,  as  I  always 
sent  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  English  notes  that  I  addressed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, I  being  responsible  only  for  the  English. 

1007.  Sir  Minto  Farqukar.]  A  person  of  that  kind  in  the  South  American 
missions  might  be  very  useful  ? — Yes  ;  very  useful  indeed. 

1098.  Mr.  Hope.]  You  seem  to  entertain  some  doubt  about  dispensing  with 
the  office  of  translator  at  home.  I  suppose  that  cases  may  arise  in  which  the 
most  accurate  grammatical  knowledge  is  necessary  in  the  interpretation  of  docu- 
ments at  the  Foreign  Office? — Certainly. 

1099.  And  although  a  person  might  possess  a  good  general  knowledge  of  a 
language,  yet,  when  he  came  to  weigh  the  full  foice  of  particular  words  and 
expressions,  you  woidd  be  sorry  to  trust  entirely  to  him  ? — Yes. 

1100.  Chairman.']  When  you  were  Minister,  had  you  a  private  secretary  r — 
Yes,  I  had. 

1 101.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  a  private  secretary  should  be  a  member 
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of  a  mission,  or  merely  a  friend  of  the  head  of  the  mission? — I  think  it  is  The  Earl  of 
desirable  that  he  should  be  ;  as  it  prevents  awkwardnesses  if  he  is  a  member  of  Clarendon. 

the  mission.    In  my  case,  my  private  secretary  was  a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of    "  — 

considerable  literary  eminence,  but  he  was  paid  by  myself;  there  was  no  allow-      a  ^av  ,861- 
ance  for  him.    After  a  little  time,  Lord  Palmerston  had  the  kindness  to  attach 
him  to  the  mission,  and  he  became  afterwards  a  distinguished  member  of  our 
diplomatic  service. 

1 102.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  a  Minister  selecting  both 
as  a  compliment  and  as  a  means  of  remuneration  the  ablest  of  his  attaches  for 
the  office  of  private  secretary,  thus  giving  him  a  little  more  to  do,  and  making 
him  more  important?— I  think  there  would,  if  the  attache  was  willing.  But  an 
attache  might  not  choose  to  receive  a  salary  from  a  minister,  and  a  minister 
might  hesitate  to  employ  an  attache  without  remunerating  him  for  his  labour. 

1103.  Might  it  not  be  advisable  that  in  a  large  mission  the  office  of  private 
secretary  should  be  officially  recognised  as  in  our  public  departments  ? — I  think 
that  the  private  secretary  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  mission  :  I  thiuk  it  would 
save  both  himself  and  others  from  disagreeable  occurrences  which  might  take 
place  ;  otherwise  I  do  not  see  that  the  Government  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  the  private  secretary. 

1 104.  Why  not  pay  for  the  private  secretary  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  or  in  other  public  offices,  where  he  is  indispensable  ?— It  is  supposed  that 
a  foreign  secretary  has  so  much  to  do,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  on 
without  the  assistance  of  a  private  secretary,  aud  that  is  true ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  neither  of  the  Under  Secretaries  at  the  Foreign  Office,  who  have  a  great  deal 
more  to  do  than  our  ministers  abroad,  is  allowed  a  private  secretary. 

1105.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Sir  Frederick  Lamb  always  employed  the  first 
attach^  at  Vienna  as  his  private  secretary,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  first  attached 
he  selected  the  next  to  him  ? — Yes. 

1106.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  was  a  great  encouragement  to  those 
attaches,  and  likely  to  be  of  essential  service  to  them? — Yes;  1  should  think  it 
was,  if  they  had  no  objection  to  perform  the  duty. 

1 107.  Mr.  Layard.\  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  an  open  com- 
petition for  diplomatic  appointments  ?  — No ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable. 

1 108.  You  do  not  think  that  the  profession  could,  with  advantage  to  the  public 
service,  be  thrown  open  to  general  competition  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  useful.  I  do  not  think  that  you  would  get  the  sort  of  individual  that  you 
required  ;  you  might  have  a  man  who  would  pass  a  very  good  examination  in- 
deed, and  yet  not  be  the  sort  of  man  that  would  be  useful  in  diplomacy.  I  think 
that  the  safest  way,  and  the  best  way  for  the  public  service  would  be,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  select  three  or  four  persons,  any  one  of  whom  he  might 
consider  fit  from  position,  or  acquirements,  to  hold  a  diplomatic  appointment, 
and  let  them  compete  with  each  other,  in  order  that  the  public  service  should 
get  the  best  of  them.  In  that  way,  1  think  you  would  always  have  a  person 
sufficiently  well  informed,  and  possessing  a  sufficient  amount  of  acquirements  to 
discharge  the  duty  required  of  him  efficiently. 

I  too.  Do  you  think  that  there  could  be  a  limited  competition  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  selectee!  number  of  gentlemen  should  compete,  and  the  best  of  them  have 
the  appointment?— I  see  no  objection  to  that;  the  same  as  in  the  Foreign 
Office. 

I I  jo.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Leaving  tlte  nomination  entirely  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  ?— Yes. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Sir  Jolin  Acton. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Mr.  Grant  Dutf*. 
Sir  Minto  Farrjuhnr. 
Mr.  Fit7.Gi-i-a:«i. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankt-y. 


Mr.  Ho|ip. 

Mr.  Lavanl. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 

Lord  StiLiilcv. 

The  Juili;e  Advocate. 

Lord  11  any  Vane. 


.MR.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  ixtiieCh.uk. 


Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Sir  A.  Buchanan.      lui.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  entered  the  Diplomatic  Service  in  the  year 
  1825? — I  did. 

6Mayi86i.  ni2.  And  since  that  time  you  have  been  employed  at  Constantinople, 
Washington,  St.  Petersburg,  Florence,  and  in  Switzerland ;  you  were  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Copenhagen  from  1853,  and  you  were  transferred  to  Madrid 
in  1858  ?-l  was. 

1113.  You  are  now,  1  believe,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague? — I  have 
been  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague  ;  I  have  not  been  there  yet. 

1114-  How  long  were  you  unpaid  attache  before  you  received  an  appointment  ? 
— Five  years. 

1115.  I  low  long  was  it  after  you  entered  the  service  before  you  received  a 
commission ?— 1  think  16  years;  I  received  my  first  commission  in  1841. 

1116.  Would  you  now  be  entitled  to  a  pension? — Yes,  to  a  second  class 
pension  ;  but  two  or  three  years  ago  I  should  not  have  been  entitled  to  anything  ; 
when  I  left  Copenhagen  I  think  I  should  have  been  entitled  to  nothing,  if  I  recol- 
lect rightly. 

1117.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  diplo- 
matic pensions  unsatisfactory  ? — I  do. 

1 1 18.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  diplomatic  pensions  should  not  be  assimu- 
lated  to  those  of  oiher  civil  servants  of  the  Crown? — I  have  not  thought  upon 
that  subject ;  but  I  think  that  the  lime  for  diplomatic  servants  ought  to  count,  at 
all  events,  from  their  being  paid  attaches,  if*  not  from  their  first  entrance  into 
the  service. 

1119.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  before  this  Committee  as  to  the 
advisability  of  paying  young  men  such  salaries  as  they  would  receive  if  they 
were  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  on  their  entrance,  or  soon  alter  their  entrance 
into  the  service,  would  that,  in  your  opinion,  improve  the  Diplomatic  Service  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  improve  the  service,  but  I  think  it  might  be  fuir  to  the 
\oung  men  who  are  employed  as  unpaid  attaches  ;  I  cannot  say  that  1  ever  found 
an  unpaid  attache*  a  less  willing  servant  of  the  Government  than  a  paid  one. 

1 120.  Has  the  service  assumed  a  different  character  since  you  first  entered  it; 
has  it  become  more  of  a  career,  and  more  of  a  profession  ?— I  do  not  think  that 
then?  has  been  any  great  change  since  I  entered  it. 

1121.  Was  not  it  the  custom  at  that  time,  when  you  first  entered  the  service, 
to  regard  the  unpaid  attacheship  rather  as  a  matter  of  social  convenience,  than 
as  necessarily  employing  a  devotion  to  that  particular  service  ? — I  do  not  think 
so ;  I  think  that  all  young  men  who  came  into  the  service  at  the  same  time  that 
I  did  considered  it  a  profession  into  which  they  were  entering ;  I  have  known, 
however,  instances  of  gentlemen  being  attached  to  special  embassies  for  a  short 
time,  but  1  think  only  one  or  two  instances. 

1122.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  person  employed  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  that  he  should,  particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  service, 
be  frequently  transferred  from  one  post  to  another?— I  think  that  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  a  young  man  himself  that  he  should  see  more  of  the  world  and  have 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  several  languages  by  being  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  after,  say,  two  or  three  years'  service.    I  think  that  it  would  be  unfair 
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at  a  large  mission  like  that  of  Paris,  where  much  business  is  transacted,  that  Sir  A.  Buchanan. 

the  same  men  should  always  remain  there,  and  that  other  young  men  should  not   

have  an  opportunity  of  being  employed  there  also.  6  May  1861. 

1 1 23.  In  the  different  missions  at  which  you  have  been  employed,  have  you 
seen  any  inconvenience  arising  from  the  absence  of  such  a  permanent  officer  as 
would  answer  to  the  Chanceiier  in  the  Foreign  Legations  who,  I  believe,  is  an 
officer  not  recognised  in  our  service  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  that  any  incon- 
venience arises  from  the  absence  of  an  officer  of  that  kind,  generally  speaking, 
but  I  think  that  in  Spain,  for  instance,  there  ought  to  be  a  permanent  officer 
who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language  ;  I  had  to  carry  on  a 
good  deal  of  business  confidentially  with  different  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  unless  I  had  had  some  one  who  could  write  Spanish  correctly,  I  should 
have  been  put  to  considerable  inconvenience. 

11 24.  Would  not  that  equally  apply  to  Portugal  and  to  the  missions  in  South 
America  where  the  languages  are  not  supposed  to  be  generally  known  ? — I  should 
say  that  it  would  al>o  apply  to  missions  in  those  countries. 

1125.  Did  the  person,  through  whom  you  transacted  this  business,  occupy 
any  recognised  position  in  the  mission  r — Yes ;  he  held  the  appointment  of  clerk 
and  librarian  to  the  Embassy,  and  also  a  commission  as  consul,  in  order  that  he 
might  transact  such  consular  business  as  might  be  required.  This  was  not  the 
case  when  I  went  to  Madrid  ;  the  office  of  translator  alone  bving  then  held  by  a 
Spaniard,  who  had  held  it  fur  20  years-  He  was  superannuated  011  account  of 
bad  health ;  and  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  appointed  clerk  to  the  Embassy, 
was  appointed  translator  also,  at  my  recommendation. 

1 126.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  clerk  and  translator  should  always 
be  an  Englishman? — Yes,  if  a  qualilied  person  can  he  found;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  find  an  Englishman  who  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language 
to  perform  the  duties  of  translator.  I  suggested,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  young 
gentleman  should  be  attached  to  the  consulate,  who  might  look  forward  to  be 
appointed  successor  to  the  consul  and  translator  if  he  should  find  employment 
elsewhere. 

1127.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  some  young  resident  gentle- 
man, connected  either  with  mercantile  pursuits,  or  in  some  other  way  connected 
with  the  country,  who  could  be  entrusted  with  that  charge  ? — No,  1  should  think 
not ;  a  gentleman  lately  attached  to  the  consulate  as  assistant  translator  is  the 
son  of  the  consul  at  Bayonne.  He  came  to  Madrid  with  a  very  fair  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  language. 

1128.  What  salary  does  he  receive? — £.70  a  year.  The  former  translator 
received  130/.,  and,  upon  his  resigning,  1  proposed  to  Lord  John  Russell  that 
the  librarian  should  have  50/.  added  to  his  salary,  and  be  employed  as  translator, 
and  that  the  rest  should  be  laid  out  in  finding  some  one  to  give  him  assistance. 

1 1 29.  Was  the  Spanish  gentleman,  who  held  the  office  before,  formally  attached 
to  the  Embassy  ?— He  had  been  employed  for  about  20  years  as  translator  to  the 
mission. 

1130.  Was  he  paid  by  this  country? — Yes,  his  salary  was  included  in  the 
extras  of  the  legation. 

1131.  After  the  experience  which  you  have  had  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
this  country,  is  it  your  impression  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  ns  well  paid  as  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  other  countries  ? — Perhaps  it  is ;  the  salaries  that  we 
receive  are  higher  than  those  paid  by  other  countries;  but  I  do  not  think, 
with  all  that,  that  we  are  so  well  paid  ;  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  I  think  that 
foreigners  are  better  paid  on  lower  salaries  than  we  are  upon  higher  ones.  Our 
daily  expenditure  appears  to  be  greater. 

1 132.  Do  you  think  they  receive  more  for  outfit  and  for  extra  expenses  than 
the  diplomatic  servants  of  this  country  r — I  do  not  think  they  do,  although  I  am 
not  well  acquainted  with  what  they  do  receive. 

1133.  Upon  the  whole  is  it  the  result  of  your  experience  that  our  diplomatic 
servants  are  able  to  represent  their  country  with  their  present  salaries  as  well 
as  the  ministers  of  other  countries  ? — I  found  that  at  Madrid  the  French 
Embassador  was  not  paid  more  than  I  was.  but  he  gave  larger  fetes  than  I  ever 
gave ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  found  that  my  salary  was  inadequate  to  my  actual 
expenditure.  There  was  more  apparent  show  in  the  establishment  of  the  French 
Embassador  than  there  was  in  mine. 

1134.  Have  you  found  a  very  great  difference  in  the  expenditure  necessary 
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Sir  a.  Buchanan,  in  the  countries  in  which  you  have  been  located  ?— Yes  ;  a  very  considerable 
 difference. 

6  May  1861.  1 135.  Do  you  think  that  that  difference  is  sufficiently  considered  in  reference 
to  the  salaries  ? — Perhaps  it  is,  but  I  do  not  think  that  a  minister  is  paid  suffi- 
ciently for  the  way  in  which  he  lives.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  spend  less ;  but  I 
have  always  adopted  the  establishment  of  my  predecessor  as  that  which  1  ought 
to  keep ;  and  I  have  always  found  my  salary  inadequate  to  maintain  it.  I 
think  that  this  arises  very  much  from  the  increased  expense  of  living  abroad. 
We  have  not  changed  our  establishments  while  the  expense  of  living  has  become 
mucb  greater. 

113G.  In  your  experience  has  the  cost  of  living  in  foreign  countries  very 
much  increased  ?— It  has  very  much  increased.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining how  much  when  I  was  at  Copenhagen.  The  Danish  Government  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  the  subject  with  a  view  to  the  payment  of  their  own  servants,  and 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  it  appeared  that  the  price  of  corn  had  risen  in  20  years  60 
per  cent.,  and  almost  all  the  other  necessaries  of  life  from  25  to  45  per  cent 
A  report  was  submitted  to  the  Diet  on  the  subject. 

1 137.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  salary  at  Copenhagen? — £.3,600 

1138.  Had  you  anything  additional  for  extras? — I  received  400/.  for  house- 
rent. 

1139.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  convenient,  and  also  economical,  if  a  house  were 
purchased,  to  belong  to  the  Government,  in  which  the  minister  should  reside  ? — 
I  think  that  a  permanent  legation  house  would  be  a  great  convenience  ;  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  that  the  Government  should  hire  a  furnished  house,  the  land- 
lord of  which  should  be  bound  to  repair  the  house  and  furniture  from  time  to 
time. 

1140.  I  believe  the  Government  has  a  house  at  Madrid?— Yes,  but  it  is 
unfurnished. 

1141.  Had  you  a  house  at  Copenhagen? — No.  It  is  a  great  inconvenience 
to  a  minister  to  be  obliged  to  furnish  a  house,  especially  if  it  is  a  very  large 
house.  At  Madrid  the  house  is  large,  and  I  think  that  it  cost  me  from  3,000  L 
to  4,000/.  to  move  from  Copenhagen  to  Madrid.  1  consequently  was  a  great 
loser  when  1  came  away. 

1 142.  Having  an  unfurnished  house,  you  therefore  did  not  relieve  the  in-coming 
tenant,  so  to  say,  of  any  inconvenience  r— Not  of  much.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  a  minister  to  find  a  house  at  once  ;  at  this  moment  I  have  taken  a  house 
at  the  Hague,  which  was  occupied  by  Lord  Napier,  and  I  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  the  rent  for  some  months  before  my  arrival.  Lord  Napier  was  there 
for  six  months  before  he  could  get  a  house. 

1143.  I  believe  the  house  at  Madrid  has  been  very  expensive? — Yes;  it  was 
taken  at  a  low  rent,  for  a  term  of  20  years,  the  Government  undertaking  the 
repairs ;  and  when  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  at  Madrid  he  laid  out  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  upon  it.  House-rent  at  Madrid  has  since  become  very  expensive. 
My  Russian  colleague  occupied  a  uell-furnishcd  house,  which  was  not  more 
convenient  than  mine,  aud  he  paid  1,600/.  a  year  for  it.  It  has  since  been  let, 
I  believe,  for  1,200/.  a  year  to  a  Spaniard. 

1 144.  What  rent  does  the  Government  now  pay  for  their  house  ? — They  only 
pay  400  /.  a  ytar  ;  and  as  the  house  is  an  old  one,  it  might  be  bought  for  about 
8,000/.  I  have  mentioned  this  to  the  Government,  but  they  are  unwilling  to 
purchase  it,  and  perhaps  they  are  right. 

114.5.  Is  there  not  this  inconvenience  in  having  a  house  the  property  of  the 
Government,  that  it  may  be  too  large  for  a  minister  who  happens  to  have  no 
family  or  but  a  small  one,  and  hardly  sufficiently  commodious  for  a  minister 
who  has  a  large  establishment  ?— A  house  ought  to  be  large,  in  order  to  have 
large  public  rooms  fitted  for  receptions ;  and  a  house  of  that  kind  generally 
speaking,  has  sufficient  accommodation  for  a  family,  though  perhaps  not  always. 

1146.  When  you  first  entered  the  public  service,  was  there  any  examination 
of  attaches? — None. 

1147.  Was  there  any  examination  as  to  any  kind  of  qualifications  for  the 
service  ?  —  None  whatever. 

1148.  Do  you  approve  of  the  introduction  of  the  present  system  of  examina- 
tion ? — I  think  it  is  certainly  an  improvement ;  but  1  think  that  if  a  university 
degree  were  accepted  as  a  sufficient  qualification  for  admission  to  the  diplomatic 
service  a  great  many  young  men  might  be  induced  to  go  to  an  English  university 
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who  now  prefer  going  abroad  to  learn  French  and  German.    I  think  it  would  be  s»r  A.  Buchanan. 

very  advantageous  for  a  young  man  to  have  been  at  a  university,  and  I  regret   • 

very  much  that  I  was  not  at  one  myself.    I  began  my  career  at  a  very  early  age.      6  *'*J  »86i. 

I  was  only  eighteen  when  I  went  to  Constantinople,  where  Lord  Stratford  de 

Redcliffe  was  ambassador.    He  employed  me  confidentially,  almost  immediately 

after  my  arrival ;  and  I  had,  consequently,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 

my  service,  very  little  time  to  educate  myself.    I  consider  those  years  to  have 

been  most  useful  to  me,  from  my  having  served  under  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe ; 

but  still  if  1  had  received  an  education  at  college  previously,  it  would  have  been 

better  for  me. 

1 149.  Would  you  approve  of  a  limitation  of  age  as  to  first  entrance  into  the 
service? — I  think  that  a  young  man  ought  not  to  enter  the  service  until  he  is 
21  years  of  age,  as  he  has  not  lime  to  educate  himself  afterwards.  At  Madrid 
my  attaches  were  always  obliged  to  be  in  the  Chancery  from  12  o'clock  until 
three  ;  when  if  there  was  not  anything  particular  to  do  they  were  allowed  to  leave, 
but  they  returned  at  five  and  remained  till  seven.  That  was  the  every  day 
practice ;  and  a  young  man  who  does  that,  and  is  also  supposed  to  go  into  society, 
has  not  much  time  to  educate  himself. 

1 150.  Were  those  gentlemen  generally  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language  ? 
—  None  of  them  when  they  first  arrived,  but  they  all,  in  a  very  short  time, 
acquired  it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  translate  Spanish  into  English. 

1151.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous,  if  possible,  to  antici- 
pate that  knowledge  which  they  require,  and  that  every  young  man  should 
know  something  of  the  lanuuage  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  going  r — It 
would  naturally  be  advantageous,  but  it  would  be  hard,  I  think,  to  expect  a 
young  man  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  languages  in  Europe  before  he  starts  in 
the  world  ;  if  he  ha*  a  fair  knowledge  of  French,  1  think,  it  is  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  him  at  first,  and  he  will  become  acquainted  by  removal  from  place  to 
place  »ith  the  languages  of  other  countries.  In  two  years  I  think  he  might 
acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  a  language. 

it  5?.  Do  you  mean  ihe  free  use  of  the  language  in  speaking  it? — Yes;  I 
think  that  he  might  learn  10  speak  it  by  two  years'  residence  in  the  country. 

1153.  Is  not  the  free  and  ready  use  of  the  French  language  very  difficult  to 
acquire  late  in  life  ?—  It  certainly  is  ;  but  I  think  it  is  better  that  a  man  should 
be  educated  at  home,  than  that  he  should  go  abroad  to  learn  French. 

1154.  Do  you  think  that  the  comparative  inability  of  our  young  men  to 
speak  French  creates  a  disinclination  on  their  part  generally  to  mix  in  society? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  social  life  of 
young  Englishmen,  or  that  it  prevents  their  going  into  society. 

1 155.  You  have  not  found  that  the  English  Diplomatic  Service  is  the  only 
one  on  the  continent  in  which  a  complete  command  of  the  French  language  is 
not  considered  a  necessary  qualification  r — In  the  first  place  most  foreign 
chanceries  use  French  as  their  language.  All  their  despatches  are  written  in 
French,  but  an  English  diplomatist  is  no  trequired  to  do  this,  nor  is  he  allowed  to 
do  it ;  he  is  not  allowed  to  write  any  official  document  except  in  English,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  said  that  he  is  not  required  to  have  the  same  thorough  know- 


1156.  If  he  does  not  know  it  very  correctly  already,  he  has  less  means  of 
learning  the  language  by  means  of  his  daily  business,  than  if  he  were  a  native 
of  any  other  country  ?—  Yes.  It  may  be  also  said  that  French  is  the  language  of 
society  in  almost  every  country  except  England. 

1157.  Have  you  seen  practical  inconveniences  result  from  an  incompetent 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  on  the  part  of  our  diplomatic  servants  ?—  No, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  recollect  an  instance  of  the  kind. 

1 158.  Have  you  felt  any  inconveniences  with  regard  to  delays  in  the  payment 
of  your  official  salary  : — None  wha'ever.  My  salary  is  always  paid  within  three 
weeks  or  a  month  after  it  is  due.  Some  years  ago  this  was  not  the  case,  but 
the  salaries  ought  to  be  received  within  a  month  after  they  are  due. 

1 159.  Why  should  there  be  any  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  salary? — It  must 
be  the  fault  of  the  agent  in  the  Foreign  Office  if  it  is  not  paid.  I  believe 
that  my  salary  is  transmitted  to  my  banker  immediately  after  my  agent 
receives  it. 

1 160.  Do  you  suppose  that  your  agent  does  not  receive  it  within  a  month? — 
No.    We  have  to  send  life  certificates  to  the  chief  clerk  before  our  salaries  are 
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Sir  A.  Buchanan,  applied  for,  and  he  does  not  apply  for  each  man's  salary  as  he  receives  his 

  certificate,  but  sends  in  a  batch  of  certificates.    It  at  one  time  takes  a  week  or 

G  May  1861.     ten  days,  I  believe,  before  he  can  send  in  those  certificates,  and  I  suppose  the 
Treasury  detain  them  some  days  before  they  issue  the  warrants  for  the  money. 

1161.  Do  you  know  whether  in  other  services  they  are  required  to  send  in 
life  certificates? — I  am  not  aware.  Ju  some  services  I  believe  that  the  diplo- 
matic salaries  are  paid  once  a  month,  and  it  would  be  very  convenient  to 
ministers  to  receive  their  salaries  once  a  month,  as  they  have  a  large  monthly 
expenditure. 

1 162.  Are  ministers  occasionally  put  to  considerable  inconvenience  in  the 
payment  of  extraordinaries  ? — They  were  so  formerly  at  some  missions.  A 
month  before  1  left  Madrid  a  change  was  introduced  into  the  system  of  paying 
extraordinaries,  and  I  was  authorized  to  draw  monthly  on  account  of  extra- 
ordinaries  a  certain  sum  for  the  average  expenditure  of  the  month. 

1 163.  M  as  that  in  your  opinion  a  very  great  improvement  ? — Yes. 

1 164.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  Was  that  change  a  general  one  ? — I  do  not  know  to 
how  mHny  missions  it  has  beeu  applied ;  I  have  had  as  much  as  900  /.  to  draw 
for  extraordinaries  in  a  quarter,  which  was  a  very  large  sum  for  a  minister  to 
advance  to  the  Government. 

1105.  Lord  Harry  Vatic]  That  was  previously  ? — Yes. 
n 66.  Chairman.]  By  whom  is  the  average  struck;  is  it  struck  by  the 
minister? — I  suppose  it  is  arranged  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

1 167.  Is  the  sum  sufficient?— I  did  not  look  very  much  into  the  case,  as  I 
was  coming  away ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  nearly  sufficient ;  I  had  only  to  draw 
about  150  /.  for  extraordinaries  in  the  last  quarter  more  than  the  amount 
advanced  to  me  by  the  Government. 

1 168.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  The  money  is  repaid  to  you,  is  it  not.  after  a  short 
time  ? — Yes  ;  according  to  the  old  system. 

1169.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  Do  you  draw  money  in  anticipation  ? — I  was  entitled 
to  draw  150/.,  on  the  1st  of  February,  150/.  on  the  1st  of  .March,  and  200 1,  on 
the  1st  of  April. 

1170.  When  you  were  entitled  to  draw  on  the  1st  of  February,  was  that  in 
repayment  of  money  advanced  by  you  during  the  month  of  January  ? — It  was 
rather  that  I  should  be  in  funds  to  pay  anything  that  might  be  necessary. 
The  first  accounts  w  ould  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  January,  and  then  I 
was  allowed  to  draw  150  /. 

1171.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  As  the  sums  were  for  varying  amounts,  I  suppose 
that  the  average  of  each  month  was  taken  from  the  averages  of  previous  years  ? 
— Probably. 

1172.  Can  you  state  why  the  averages  should  vary  in  different  months  ? — 
In  the  last  month  of  the  quarter  there  would  be  more  accouuts  coming  in. 
Accounts  that  are  only  paid  quarterly,  such  as  accounts  for  telegrams,  are  sent 
in  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

1 173.  After  all,  although  a  system  of  averages  has  been  adopted,  yet  still  the 
amount  must  be  a  varying  quantity  ? — That  is  true  ;  for  instance,  during  the 
Morocco  war  I  had  to  draw  very  largely  for  telegrams,  and  my  exiraordinaries  were 
nearly  doubled. 

1 1 74.  In  those  cases  what  was  the  process  adopted ;  did  you  apply  beforehand 
for  certain  moneys  to  place  you  in  funds,  or  did  you  yourself  advance  the  money 
for  those  extraordinary  charges  ? — I  advanced  them  myself;  the  new  system  had 
not  begun  then. 

1175.  What  is  the  practice  now,  since  the  establishment  of  the  new  system, 
with  respect  to  those  extraordinaries  which  are  not  ordinary  extraordinaries  ? — A 
minister  must  advance  the  money,  and  wait  until  his  accounts  are  passed  before 
he  is  repaid. 

1 1 76.  Is  there  any  delay  before  he  is  reimbursed  by  the  payment  of  any  of 
these  extraordinary  amounts? — No,  I  think  not;  I  believe  that  the  accounts  are 
examined  almost  immediately  after  they  go  home,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  quarter  he  is  repaid ;  he  probably  advances  the  money  for  two  or 
three  months,  not  longer. 

1 177.  If  he  is  paid  monthly  it  is  in  his  power,  supposing  he  is  called  upon  for 
larger  disbursements  in  any  given  month  than  the  ordinary  average,  to  send  in  a 
statement  of  the  amount,  and  to  be  reimbursed  in  the  next  month? — No;  he 
would  have  an  account  current  with  the  Government,  and,  practically,  he  would 
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be  reimbursed  in  the  next  month  if  he  did  not  expend  all  that  he  received  during  Sii  A.  Butiai.an. 
the  next  month,  which  probably  he  would  not  do.   

1 178.  Then  that  current  account  is  not  satisfactorily  arranged  until  the  end  of     6  Mav  l8Gl- 
the  quarter  ? — No ;  he  may  receive  more  from  his  monthly  drafts  than  he 
expends,  and  then  that  sum  will  be  carried  to  the  next  account. 

1179-  At  present,  therefore,  there  is  no  grievance  of  a  practical  kind  with 
respect  to  advances  which  a  minister  is  called  upon  to  make  lor  extraordinaries  ? 
— I  should  think  not. 

1180.  You  have  stated  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  you  that  you  thought 
that  English  diplomatists  were  paid  rather  higher  salaries  than  foreign  diplo- 
matists ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1181.  But  you  also  stated  that  you  thought  they  were  called  upon  to  spend 
more  than  foreign  diplomatists;  can  you  explain  exactly  the  reason  why  you 
entertain  that  opinion  ? — The  only  reason  I  have  for  entertaining  that  opinion 
re,  that  I  found  the  French  ambassador  lived  apparently  better  than  I  did, 
and  that  he  gave  larger  and  more  frequent  entertainments,  though  I  believe 
that  he  was  living  within  his  salary,  while  I  was  exceeding  mine.  I  cannot 
account  for  this  or  explain  why  it  should  be. 

1 )  82.  Do  you  think  that  the  explanation  of  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  more 
expensive  habits  of  Englishmen  ? — 1  think  so  ;  their  daily  manner  of  living  is 
more  expensive. 

1183.  More  expensive  than  that  of  foreigners  ? — Yes. 

1184.  Was  your  establishment  larger  than  that  of  the  French  ambassador? 
— Apparently  not. 

1185.  You  have  stated  that  the  expense  of  living  has  very  much  increased 
in  Copenhagen,  is  that  the  case  also  at  Madrid? — 1  believe  very  much  so. 

1186.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  expense  of  living  has  increased  in 
pretty  much  the  same  proportion  all  over  the  continent? — 1  believe  so. 

1 1 87.  Are  you  aware  of  what  the  increase  in  the  expense  of  living  at  Vienna 
has  been  ? — I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

1188.  Therefore  you  think  that  the  salaries  which  were  amply  sufficient  in 
former  times  hardly  place  the  diplomatist  in  the  same  position  in  which  he  was 
m  those  times  r — That  is  my  opinion. 

1 189.  Upon  the  «hole,  are  you  not  still  of  opinion  that  an  English  diploma- 
tist, comparing  himself  with  a  foreign  diplomatist,  has  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  niggardliness  of  his  Government  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that  ;  I  was  for 
five  years  in  Denmark,  and  1  left  Copenhagen,  having  spent  what  means  I  had 
of  my  own,  aud  having  sunk  1,000/.;  and  I  find  that  the  same  result  has 
attended  my  residence  in  Spain;  I  diminished  my  own  fortune  bv  1,000/. 
while  1  was  in  Madrid. 

1 190.  You  had  expended,  out  of  your  own  resources,  1,000/.  more  than  you 
received  from  the  Government  ? — 1  expended  1 ,500  /.  a  year  more  than  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Government,  and  1,000  /.  of  capital  besides. 

itqi.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  that  greater  expenditure  proceeds  from  the  more 
liberal  mode  of  living  which  has  been  the  established  or  traditional  custom  of 
English  ministers,  rather  than  from  any  other  cause  r — Yes ;  I  think  that  it  is  very 
essential  that  a  minister  should  see  a  great  deal  of  company,  for  he  cannot  other- 
wise become  acquainted  with  a  great  many  official  persons  whom  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  he  should  know.  lie  can  only  become  acquainted  with  them  in  bis 
own  house,  and  he  can  only  invite  them  to  it  as  members  of  the  general  society. 

1  if)Q.  Have  you,  or  have  you  not,  found  in  those  capitals  where  you  have  been 
accredited  minister,  namely,  in  Copenhagen  and  Madrid,  that  the  expense 
entailed  upon  you  by  the  reception  of  passing  travellers  was  a  considerable  item 
in  your  expenditure  r — It  naturally  adds  a  little  to  it,  but  not  materially  ;  I 
have  spent  my  money  principally  in  seeing  the  peoplo  of  the  country,  because  I 
think  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  minister  to  have  any  influence  in  a  foreign 
country,  even  in  small  matters,  unless  he  knows  a  great  many  persons. 

1 193.  Does  not  the  French  embassador  or  minister  receive  to  the  same  degree 
as  the  English  embassador  or  minister  ? — Yes,  1  should  say  he  did. 

1194.  His  salary  being  of  an  inferior  amount,  generally  speaking  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is. 

1 195.  Have  you  generally  found  that  the  Russian  ministers  are  rather  highly 
paid? — I  believe  that  they  are  highly  paid,  and  many  of  them  are  men  of  large 
fortune.    My  late  Russian  colleague  in  Spain  was  a  man  of  very  large  fortune, 
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St  A.  Buchanan,  and  I  believe  that  the  Russian  Government  waited  for  a  considerable  time  after 

  his  death  before  they  appointed  his  successor,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  find 

C  May  1861.     another  man  equally  rich  to  take  the  appointment. 

1 196.  You  stated  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  on  the  subject  of  unpaid 
attaches  that  you  never  had  found  any  difference  between  a  paid  attach^  and  an 
unpaid  attache;  that  both  were  about  equally  willing  to  work?— Quite  the 
same. 

1197.  Are  they  more  rapidly  appointed  now  to  paid  attacheships  than  they 
were  before  the  service  became  more  of  a  profession  r — Yes,  I  think  they  are. 

1 198.  Therefore  in  that  resjiect  the  attaches  of  the  present  day  have  less  to 
complain  of  than  they  liad  in  former  times : — Yes  ;  there  are  more  paid  appoint- 
ments than  there  wore  when  I  first  entered  the  profession. 

1 199.  And  young  men  spend  a  shorter  period  of  time  as  unpaid  attaches  than 
they  did  when  you  entered  the  profession  ? — I  think  so. 

i  joo.  Therefore,  as  far  as  that  goes  they  have  less  reason  to  complain  now 
than  formerly  r  — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1201.  Mr.  Lagard.)  Will  you  state  what  the  extraordinaries  of  a  mission  are 
for  which  you  are  entillcd  10  draw  ?  —That  depends  upon  the  missions.  I  think 
at  Mndrid  the  extraordinaries  generally  consisted  of  postages,  telegrams,  the 
salaries  of  the  chancery  servant,  and  the  translator.  There  were  also  pensions 
to  old  servants  of  the  legation- 

1202.  Did  that  include  secret  service  money?— No. 

1203.  I  see  that  in  a  circular  issued  by  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  heads  of  missions  to  the  fact  of  private 
messages  and  business  being  transacted  through  the  embassies  and  missions  ? — 
Yes,  he  did  so. 

1 204.  ^'as  there  any  cause,  in  your  opinion,  for  that  complaint  ?— I  think 
not ;  I  think  that  wry  few  private  messages  are  sent. 

1205.  Can  you  j^ive  the  Committee  a  sketch  of  the  work  in  a  mission  that  is 
thrown  upon  the  secretary  of  the  mission,  and  upon  the  attaches?— Their  prin- 
cipal duty  is  keeping  the  archives,  and  copying. 

1206.  You  stated,  I  think,  just  now  that  the  number  of  hours,  during  which 
the  attaches  were  called  upon  to  work  at  Madrid,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
five  hours : — Yes. 

1207.  Is  that  about  the  average  number  of  hours  during  which  they  work  ? — 
I  think  that  the  paid  attache  used  to  come  to  the  legation  generally  at  10  o'clock, 
and  he  remained  there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  junior  attaches 
used  to  come  at  12  o'clock,  and  remain  till  three,  and  then  come  for  two 
hours  afterwards;  but  if  there  was  anything  to  be  done  they  remained  all  day  ; 
and  on  the  messenger  days,  they  came  at  11  o'clock.  They  were  also  liable  to 
be  sent  for  at  any  moment  that  they  might  be  wanted,  after  dinner,  or  at  any 
hour;  and  they  were  sometimes  in  the  chancery  till  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

]  208.  Chairman.]  Did  you  exact  more  regular  work  from  the  paid  attache 
than  from  the  unpaid  attache? — No,  exactly  the  same.  When  the  negociations 
were  taking  place  during  the  war  in  Morocco,  my  attaches  used  frequently  to 
leave  the  mission  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

!20o.  Mr.  Layard.~]  Do  you  think  that  the  work  they  have  to  perform  is 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  attaches  and  other  members  of  a  mission?— I 
think  so. 

1210.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  are  the  relations  between  the 
head  of  a  mission  and  the  secretary  of  embassy  ? — That  depends,  I  think,  very 
much  upon  the  minister  and  his  secretary.  The  secretary  of  the  embassy 
ought,  properly  speaking,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  chancery ;  that  is  his 
special  duty,  and  any  other  occupation  that  he  may  have  must  depend  very 
much  upon  the  chief  of  the  mission. 

12U.  Practically,  has  a  secretary  of  embassy,  or  a  secretary  of  mission,  had 
charge  of  the  chancery  r — In  many  cases  he  has ;  when  I  was  secretary  of 
embassy  I  took  the  entire  charge  of  the  chancery. 

1212.  Do  you  approve  of  the  circular  despatch  of  Lord  John  Russell,  dated 
the  6th  November? — Yes,  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  proper  circular. 

1213.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  head  of  a  mission  a  definite 
period  of  absence  every  year  ? — I  think  that  if  the  same  rule  were  applied  to 
heads  of  missions  that  has  been  laid  down  for  secretaries  and  attaches,  it  would 
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be  very  fair.    In  a  late  circular,  Lord  John  Russell  stated,  that  as  heads  of  Sir  A.  Buchanan. 

missions  were  relieved  from  representation  while  they  were  absent  from  their  

posts,  he  saw  no  occasion  to  make  any  change  in  the  rules  affecting  them.  I  6  May 
therefore  took  the  liberty  of  observing  th;it  the  heads  of  missions  were  not 
relieved  from  representation  when  they  took  short  leaves  of  absence,  as  represen- 
tation consists  in  keeping  up  a  large  establishment,  having  expensive  servants, 
and  a  good  many  horses,  and  all  these  must  be  maintained  when  a  minister 
is  absent. 

1214.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  give  to  the  heads  of  missions  a  limited 
period  of  absence,  and  to  continue  their  pay? — Yes;  because  the  tendency  of 
the  present  system  is  to  induce  a  minister  to  absent  himself  for  a  long  time 
from  his  post,  in  order  that  he  may  break  up  his  establishment. 

1215.  How  are  the  archives  kept  in  a  mission?— On  the  same  principle  as  in 
the  Foreign  Office.  If  there  is  no  librarian  a  paid  attache  is  responsible  for  their 
being  kept  in  good  order. 

1216.  You  do  not  think  it  advisible  that  there  should  be  a  regular  kee  per  of 
the  archives? — No;  in  some  missions  it  would  be  an  advantage,  but  it  would 
require  a  large  one  to  afford  it. 

1217.  When  the  head  of  a  mission  leaves  his  post  for  a  time,  where  are  the 
archives  deposited  ? — They  remain  in  his  house. 

1218.  Suppose  he  does  not  retain  them  in  his  house? — Then  they  are  deposited 
in  the  house  of  the  secretary  of  legation. 

1219.  They  are  transferred  from  one  house  to  another? — Yes,  they  are,  and 
it  is  very  inconvenient  to  move  them.  I  have  seen  the  archives  in  St.  Petersburgh 
moved  twice  or  three  limes  in  the  same  year. 

1220.  Those  archives  which  are  kept  in  the  office  are  important  documents 
and  despatches  r — Yes. 

1221.  Are  copies  of  the  private  correspondence  of  the  head  of  the  mission 
upon  public  business  with  the  minister  at  home  kept? — No;  such  correspondence 
is  not  known  to  the  mission. 

1222.  You  have,  I  suppose,  paid  the  usual  charges  to  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office  lor  receiving  your  salary  ? — Yes. 

1223.  Is  that,  m  your  opinion,  a  good  arrangement? — I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  objectionable. 

1224.  I  believe  you  think  it  necessary  that  a  man  when  he  goes  into  the 
Diplomatic  Service  should  have  a  small  independent  fortune  of  his  own  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  he  ought  to  have  some  means  of  his  own. 

1225.  Mr.  Ilankcy.]  You  stated  that  the  hous-  at  Madrid  cost  400/.  a  year? 
—Yes. 

122C.  If  the  minister  was  now  required  to  rent  a  house  himself,  could  he  do  it 
for  400/.  a  year  ?— I  do  not  think  he  could.  The  American  minister  did  get  an 
unfurnished  house  two  years  ago  for  500/.  a  year;  but  in  a  bad  situation,  near 
a  barrack. 

1227.  That  would  not  have  been  a  position  that  you  would  have  considered 
adequate  or  desirable  for  your  mission? — No ;  I  should  have  preferred  a  house  in 
another  part  of  the  town ;  and  nearer  the  public  offices. 

1228.  What  would  be  the  probable  price  that  you  would  have  to  pay  at 
Madrid  for  a  house  ? — I  think  when  the  lease  of  the  present  house  terminates, 
if  the  Government  choose  to  keep  it,  they  will  have  to  pay  at  least  600  /.  a  year 
for  it. 

1 229.  That  is  for  a  term  of  years  ? — Yes. 

1 230.  If  the  minister  had  to  hire  a  house,  of  course  he  would  have  to  take  it 
by  the  year  ? — No ;  ministers  generally  take  their  houses  for  a  term  of  years, 
■with  the  power  of  giving  them  up  in  three  months  if  they  should  be  called  from 
the  country. 

1231.  Can  a  minister  take  a  house  upon  as  advantageous  terms  in  that  way 
as  if  the  Government  were  to  take  it  for  a  term  of  years  ? — No. 

1 232.  Would  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  rent  be,  in  your  opinion,  con- 
siderable ? — It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  express  any  opinion  upon  that 
point. 

1233.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantageous  arrangement,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  for  the  Government  to  rent  a  house  for  a  term  of  years,  even 
if  the  amount  paid  is  deducted  from  the  salary  of  the  minister  ? — Yes. 
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Sir  A.  Buchanan,      1234.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  interests?— 
—   Yes. 

6  May  1861.  1235.  Do  you  consider  the  present  arrangement  under  which  a  minister  may 
arrive  at  one  of  those  places  where  there  is  no  official  residence  a  disadvanta- 
geous one  for  the  public  interest  ? — Yes. 

1 236.  Do  *you  consider  it  would  be  a  good  arrangement  if  a  house  "ere 
taken  totally  unfurnished  ?—  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  taken  fur- 
nished. 

1237.  Is  not  a  minister  put  to  very  considerable  and  needless  expense  by 
haviDg  to  furnish  a  house  at  every  mission  to  which  he  is  sent  ?  — Certainly, 
because  he  loses  50  ]>er  cent,  when  he  sells  his  furniture. 

1238.  Is  the  allowance  for  outfit  sufficient  to  meet  that? — No,  not  nearly 
sufficient  to  meet  it. 

1239.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  outfit  when  yoa  went  to  Madrid? — 
One  thousand  pounds  ;  and  I  suppose  it  cost  me  between  3,000/.  and  4,000/.  to 
get  into  my  house. 

1240.  And  you  did  not  consider  that,  having  expended  that  money,  you  had 
laid  out  money  to  any  unnecessary  degree  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1241.  W  hat  you  expended  was  necessary  ? — Yes. 

124:2.  I  believe  you  had  to  advance  900/.  lately  for  extra  expenses  7 —Yes. 

1 243.  How  soon  were  you  repaid  that  money  ? — Within  three  months. 

1244.  Has  it  ever  happened  that  you  have  bad  to  borrow  money  at  Madrid, 
and  to  pay  interest  upon  the  money  borrowed  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

1 245.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  fair  arrangement  to  expect  a  minister  to 
advance  money  out  of  his  own  funds  on  account  of  the  public  service  ? — No  ; 
but  I  think  that  grievance  has  been  redressed. 

1 246.  I  understood  you  to  say  tiiat  that  900  /.  which  you  were  culled  upon  to 
advance,  was  not  repaid  for  several  months? — Not  for  several  months  after- 
wards. 

1  247.  Therefore  you  had  to  borrow  money,  and  pay  interest  for  that  money  ? 
—Yes,  I  had. 

1 248.  And  even  that  would  not  be  repaid  for  some  months  under  the  existing 
arrangements  ? — If  ray  extras  had  exceeded  by  900  L  the  allowance  which  the 
Government  makes  me,  merely  to  meet  the  ordinary  extras  of  my  mission, 
I  should  have  had  of  course  to  borrow  the  money,  or  to  have  found  it  in  some 
way,  and  I  should  not  have  been  repaid  for  three  mouths. 

1249.  Practically  that  has  been  the  case  with  yon  lately  ?— Not  since  the  new 
arrangement  has  been  made. 

1250.  I  think  you  stated  that  during  every  year  you  have  been  a  minister,  you 
have  always  had  to  pay  something  out  of  your  private  property  towards  your 
current  expenses  ? — Yes. 

12.51.  Does  that  same  remark  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  time  you  have  been 
minister? — Yes. 

1 252.  So  that  you  are  a  poorer  man  now  than  you  were  when  you  first  be- 
came a  minister  ?— I  am. 

1 253.  Certain  deductions  are  made,  are  there  not,  from  the  salary  of  the 
minister  during  his  absence  ? — \  es. 

1254.  And  whenever  he  is  absent  for  a  certain  period  of  time? — Yes,  one- 
half. 

1255.  Upon  what  grounds  is  that  deduction  made? — Because  he  is  supposed 
to  be  put  to  less  expense  when  absent ;  that  is  to  say,  to  no  expense  for 
representation. 

1256.  Is  it  practically  the  case,  that  a  minister  is  able  to  reduce  his  expen- 
diture during  the  time  he  is  absent  r — No ;  I  have  already  explained  that  he 
cannot. 

1257.  Do  you  consider  it  is  desirable  that  the  unpaid  attaches  should  be 
considered  very  much  as  a  part  of  the  household  of  the  minister,  and  have  the 
run,  as  it  were,  of  the  minister's  house  ? — I  think  that  a  minister  ought  to  treat 
his  attaches  as  friends  ;  not  altogether  perhaps  as  part  of  his  family,  but  very 
much  as  if  they  were  so. 

1258.  Has  any  change  taken  place  in  that  respect  since  you  commenced  your 
career  ? — Yes,  a  very  great  change. 

1 259.  What  was  the  practice  when  you  were  attache  in  America? — I  lived  with 
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the  chief  of  the  mission,  in  his  house;  in  fact,  I  lived  entirely  as  a  member  Sir  A.  Buchanan. 
of  his  family. 

1260.  Do  you  think  that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  is  at  aU  to  be     6  May  1861. 
attributed  to  the  increased  expense  of  living  at  the  various  courts,  so  that  a 
minister  has  not  the  same  amount  of  money  at  his  command  now  as  he  had 
formerly  ? — I  think  so. 

1*261.  Have  you  found  that  a  difficulty  yourself? — Yes  :  when  I  was  charge* 
d'affaires  at  St.  Petersburg,  my  attaches  dined  with  me  every  dav,  and  I  main* 
tained  the  same  system  at  Copenhagen ;  but  when  1  went  to  Madrid  I  had  a 
large  staff,  and  I  found  that  I  could  not  afford  to  receive  them  every  day. 

1 262.  You  have  been  deterred  from  doing  what  you  thought  advantageous 
with  regard  to  unpaid  attaches,  on  account  of  your  great  expenditure,  and  not 
wishing  to  increase  that  expenditure  unduly  r — Yes,  certainly. 

1263.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  unpaid  attaches  do  not  remain  so  long,  in 
your  opinion,  unpaid  now  as  they  did  when  you  first  commenced  your  career? 
— 1  think  not ;  but  I  cannot  speak  with  great  certainty  upon  that  point. 

1264.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  desirable  that  the  unpaid  attaches  should  remain 
in  that  position  lor  above  three,  four  or  five  years  ?— Certainly  not. 

1265.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  change  the  name  of  the  paid  attaches  to 
that  of  secretaries?  — I  think  it  would,  inasmuch  as  young  men  occupying  the 
same  position  in  other  legations  have  the  title  of  secretary,  and  assume  a 
superiority  over  the  attaches  to  English  legations,  which  they  ought  not  to  do. 

1266.  You  think  that  it  would  be  considered  an  advantage  to  the  service  if 
they  were  called  secretaries  when  they  ceased  to  be  unpaid  attaches  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would. 

1267.  Mr.  Fitzgerald."]  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  the  decision 
is  arrived  at  as  to  the  scale  of  outfit  to  be  allowed  to  a  minister,  or  is  it  the  fact 
that  he  receives  the  first  scale  on  his  first  appointment,  and  the  second  scale  on 
his  first  change,  and  so  on  ? — Yes ;  when  he  is  first  appointed  he  receives  the 
full  outfit  of  the  mission  to  which  he  is  nominated,  and  if  he  is  removed,  he 
receives  two-thirds  of  the  outfit  which  is  allowed  to  the  mission  to  which 
he  goes.  He  receives  two-thirds  only  on  his  second  appointment,  and  half 
on  his  third  appointment  and  on  any  subsequent  appointment.  It  is  not  a  fair 
arrangement,  because  much  depends  upon  whether  a  man  begins  at  a  large 
mission  or  a  small  one.  I  was  appointed  originally  to  Switzerland,  and  I  received 
I  think,  900 1,  for  my  outfit:  I  was  then  removed  to  Copenhagen,  when  I  received 
two-thirds  of,  I  think,  1,100/, 

1268.  Upon  your  removal  to  your  mission,  of  course  you  were  put  to  a  great 
expense  ;  did  you  only  then  get  the  reduced  amount  ? — Yes  ;  when  I  went  to 
Madrid  I  only  received  1,000/.,  instead  of  2,000/.  It  is  true  that  I  carried 
some  plate  with  me,  which  I  had  procured  at  first. 

1 269.  It  may  easily  happen,  may  it  not,  that  a  removal,  if  it  is  from  one  place 
to  another,  where  the  salary  is  the  same,  may  be  an  absolute  loss  to  the  minister 
who  is  appointed  ? — Yes,  certainly.  In  moving  now  from  Madrid  to  Copen- 
hagen I  shall  receive  650  /.  for  outfit,  and  it  will  nearly  cost  me  that  amount  to 
remove  furniture  and  things  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  Bell ;  and  my  family, 
servants,  and  carriages. 

1270.  Then  I  understand,  in  the  case  of  your  own  removal,  you  have  lost 
considerably  as  to  furniture  and  things  of  that  kind  ?— Certainly. 

1271.  Then  again,  on  arriving  at  your  new  post,  you  were  put  to  great 
expense,  and  the  outfit  you  received  would  merely  be  sufficient  for  the  occasion? 
— Not  sufficient,  certainly. 

1272.  With  regard  to  admission  into  the  Diplomatic  Service,  do  you  think 
that  the  possession  of  a  university  degree,  or  still  more  of  an  honour  in  a  univer- 
sity, might  be  fairly  made  the  ground  of  admission  to  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
without  undergoing  the  examination  which  is  now  usual  ? — I  think  60 ;  and  that 
it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  young  men  to  go  to  a  university  if  they  were 
admitted  with  a  university  degree;  after  two  years  service,  they  might  undergo  aa 
examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  with  a  view  to  their  promo- 
tion ;  but  1  think  they  ought  to  be  admitted  at  first  with  a  university  degree. 
I  thiuk  it  is  rather  unfair  to  call  upon  a  man  to  undergo  an  examination  imme- 
diately after  he  has  taken  his  degree. 

1273.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  likely  that  you  would  get  a  better  class  of 
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sir  A.  Buchanan,  men  for  the  public  service  if  you  were  to  select  those  who  had  distinguished 

 themselves  at  a  university,  in  preference  to  those  young  men  who  undergo  an 

u  May  18G1.     examination  for  which  they  are  prepared  expressly,  perhaps  in  the  space  of  only 

a  few  months? — Yes,  I  certainly  think  so;  I  think  that  a  university  degree  is 

a  much  higher  qualification  than  the  other. 

1274.  Sir  John  Aeton.}  Has  the  scale  of  salaries  been  raised  in  your  expe- 
rience in  any  of  the  great  foreign  missions? — They  were  very  greatly  reduced  at 
one  time,  atid  I  believe  that  some  of  them  have  been  since  raised ;  1  rather 
think  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  some  of  those  which  had  been 
reduced. 

1275.  Mr.  Hope.']  You  have  stated  that  you  were  at  one  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  do  you  think  that  the  increased  expense  of  living  applies  to  St.  Peters- 
burg as  well  as  to  otlier  places? — I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
expense  of  living  at  St.  Petersburg  of  late  years,  but  since  I  left. 

1276.  It  is  at  all  times  a  very  expensive  place  to  live  in,  is  it  not? — Yes; 
what  are  necessaries  of  life  in  St.  Petersburg  are  luxuries  in  other  countries  ;  for 
example,  a  young  man  cannot  live  in  society  at  St.  Petersburg  without  a 
carriage. 

1277.  W  hen  you  were  there  you  were  secretary  of  embassy,  were  you  not  ? — 
Secretary  of  legation. 

1278.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.~\  Do  you  think  that  attaches  could  maintain  them* 
selves  without  having  500  /.  or  600  /.  a  year  ? — I  think  that  an  attache  ought  to 
have  at  lest  500 1,  or  000  /.  a  year. 

1279.  Mr.  Hope.'}  What  was  the  salary  of  the  minister  when  you  were  at 
St.  Petersburg  ' — 1  think  6,000  /.  a  year. 

i  j8o.  Should  you  consider  7,000/.  a  year  sufficient  for  an  ambassador  ? — I 
think  he  would  be  underpaid. 

1281.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  entertainments  given  by  the  French 
ministers ;  do  you  Know  whether  it  is  the  practice  in  the  Preach  and  other  foreign 
services  to  give  gratuities,  and  to  pay  for  occasional  fetes  and  other  entertain- 
entsr—  It  has  been  said  so;  1  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  true.  The  present 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid  I  believe  receives  ouly  his  salary.  His  predecessor, 
however,  was  also  a  senator. 

1282.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  this  Committee  by  Lord  Wode- 
house  that  he  considered  the  giving  of  fetes  was  a  matter  of  state  importance 
occasionally  ;  are  you  of  the  same  opinion?  —Yes  ;  but  I  think  that  the  principal 
advantage  affiles  is,  that  it  enables  a  minister  to  become  acquainted  with  a  great 
many  persons,  whose  opinions  are  valuable  to  him,  and  whom  he  ought  to  know. 

12S3.  1  understand  your  view  to  be,  that,  irrespective  of  any  purposes  of 
society,  it  is  important,  for  the  general  transaction  of  business,  that  you  should 
have  extensive  relations  and  acquaintances  with  those  persons  who  frequent  the 
capital  ? — Certainly. 

1284.  You  have  been  asked  questions  as  to  the  necessity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  French  language  before  going  abroad  ;  I  will  read  to  you 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Clarendon  upon  that  subject,  and  you  will  say 
whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not ;  he  was  asked,  "  You  stated  that  you 
attached  great  importance  to  speaking  the  French  language?  Yes. — How  far 
do  you  think  that  can  be  acquired  with  facility  alter  a  young  man  has  been 
appointed  to  a  mission  abroad,  or  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  a  young  man 
should  acquire  fluency  in  speaking  before  he  goes  to  his  first  mission  ?  I  think 
that  if  he  is  well  grounded  in  the  language,  and  can  read  and  translate  it  with 
ease  and  correctness,  and  he  is  then  thrown  into  society  where  the  language  is 
spoken,  he  will  very  soon  acquire  it ;  he  generally  goes  to  Harrow  or  to  Eton 
with  a  good  knowledge  <.f  French,  and  if  he  forgets  it  there,  he  is  able  to  recover 
it  in  the  position  I  have  supposed. — You  would  not  interrupt  the  home  education 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  acquire  fluency  in  speaking?  No."  Do 
you  agree  with  that  answer  or  not? — I  think  so ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  a  young 
man  should  not  keep  up  his  French  when  he  goes  to  Eton  or  to  Harrow  ;  there 
are  now,  I  believe,  prizes  given  at  Eton  for  French  examinations ;  and  I  think 
that  young  men  who  are  candidates  for  diplomatic  appointments  ought  to  bring 
a  certificate  from  the  examiner  at  Etoti  or  Harrow  that  they  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

1285.  If  my  questions  were  considered  more  as  directed  to  the  power  of 
speaking  the  language  with  fluency  and  ease,  would  you  sacrifice  the  home 

education 
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education  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  merely  fluency  in  speaking  the  language  ?  Sir  A.  Buchanan. 
— Most  certainly  I  would  not.   

1286.  Mr.  Baitlie  Cochrane]  Do  you  consider  that  the  young  men  who  enter  6 
the  diplomatic  profession  now  are  more  highly  educated  than  they  were 
formerly? — 1  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference;  young  men  now  enter  the 
profession  at  a  very  early  age.  1  had  an  attache  at  Berne  who  came  straight 
from  Harrow,  and  he  was  only  18  years  of  age  ;  but  he  became  a  very  efficient 
public  officer.    He  has  now  retired. 

1 287.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  qualities  which  are  requisite  for  the  diplomatic 
profession  are  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  tested  by  any  examination  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly ;  for  example,  prudence  and  tact  are  most  requisite. 

1 288.  In  fact  a  young  man  might  pass  an  examination  now,  and  yet  not  be 
the  most  fitted  to  fill  a  diplomatic  appointment?— I  think  so  ;  a  man,  I  think, 
must  be  accustomed  to  good  society  before  he  comes  into  the  profession,  if 
he  is  to  succeed  in  it. 

1289.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a  minister  under  whom  a  young  man  has 
served,  say  for  five  or  six  years,  is  the  best  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
young  man  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  certainly  ought  to  be  so. 

1 290.  You  would  be  satisfied,  I  presume,  with  thu  opinion  of  the  minister 
upon  a  question  arising  as  to  the  promotion  of  the  attache  ? — I  should,  certainly. 

r-»qi.  With  regard  to  the  outfit,  whenever  you  are  moved  from  one  place  to 
another,  do  you  g«-t  a  fresh  outfit,  for  instance,  if  you  have  been  only  two  or  three 
months  in  a  place  ? — Yes. 

i2»»2.  Sir  A/into  Furquhir.']  You  have,  I  presume,  seen  the  examinations 
that  have  taken  place  both  for  the  paid  and  for  the  unpaid  attaches  ? — Yes. 

1 203.  Are  those  examinations,  in  your  opinion,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  they  are  very  good. 

1 2q4-  Would  you  admit  a  young  man  into  the  diplomatic  profession  without 
any  test  as  to  his  acquirements  in  French  ? — No ;  I  should  make  him  bring  a 
certificate  from  the  examiner  at  Eton  or  Harrow  that  he  understood  French,  and 
haii  a  competent  knowledge  of  it. 

1 295.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  without  making  him  undergo  an 
examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ?—  Yes  ;  because  I  think  it 
is  unfair  to  ask  him  to  undergo  another  examination  immediately  after  he  has 
probably  taken  his  degree  at  a  university  ;  but  if  he  has  not  done  so,  then  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  that  he  should  undergo  an  examination  before  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners. 

1 296.  Mr.  Baiilie  Cochrane.']  Do  you  think  that  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  competitive  examination  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  ? — 
Decidedly  not. 

1 297.  Sir  Minlo  Farquhar.']  You  would  object  entirely  to  open  competition  ? 
—Yes. 

1298.  Should  you  object  to  any  sort  of  competition?— I  think  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  might  select  a  certain  number  of  eligible  persons  for  employment 
in  diplomacy,  and  that  the  man  of  the  highest  acquirements  might  then  obtain  the 
appointment  which  was  vacant ;  but  I  think  that  the  system  of  selection  ought 
to  exist  to  a  certain  extent. 

1209.  Chairman^]  Has  the  adoption  of  telegraphic  communications  much 
changed  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  foreign 
missions? — It  reduces,  to  a  great  degree,  the  responsibility  of  the  minister,  for 
he  can  now  ask  for  instructions  instead  of  doing  a  thing  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility; but  at  the  same  time  it  very  often  happens  that  he  cannot  get  an 
answer  in  time,  and  that  the  instructions  arrive  after  he  has  been  obliged  to  act. 

1300.  Has  the  general  effect  of  these  telegraphic  communications  been  to 
weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  minister? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

1301.  Do  you  think  that  the  rapidity  of  these  and  other  means  of  communi- 
cation at  all  affects  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  diplomatic 
establishments  ?— I  think  not ;  inasmuch  as  you  still  require  some  organ  on  the 
Bpot  to  communicate  verbally  with  the  Foreign  Minister. 

1 302.  Do  you  not  think  that,  in  some  degree,  it  makes  the  presence  of  that 
organ,  and  the  importance  of  that  organ,  less  necessary  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
One  great  use  of  a  minister  is  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  written  com- 
.    O.47.  R  munications 
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Sir  A.  Buchanan,  muaioations,  and  to   be  able  to  communicate  -with  foreign  government* 
  verbally. 

6  Maj  1861.        1303.  Has  it  not  tended  to  increase  the  «moont  of  the  business? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  has. 

1304.  Does  not  the  mere  labour  of  sending  telegrams  and  receiving  them 
lead  to  an  increase  of  business  ? — Yes,  naturally  so ;  for  they  are  generally 
written  in  cipher,  and  that  naturally  increases  the  labour  of  the  junior  officers  01 
the  legation  very  much,  as  they  have  to  cipher  and  decipher  those  telegraphic 
communications. 

1305.  In  the  transaction  of  large  and  complicated  affairs,  is  not  the  position 
of  a  minister  made  almost  more  difficult  than  it  was  before?— I  think  not;  I 
think  that  upon  the  whole  one  gains  a  great  deal  by  telegrams,  though  they 
sometimes  cause  embarrassment ;  telegraphic  instructions  are  very  concise,  and 
it  may  be  difficult  to  understand  them  exactly ;  on  other  occasions  a  minister 
asks  for  instructions,  and  he  is  obliged  to  act  before  they  arrive  ;  but  upon  the 
whole,  I  think  telegrams  are  useful. 

1306.  ^lr.  Hope.']  All  this  would  seem  to  point  to  the  greater  necessity  of 
9          having  able  diplomatists,  men  of  high  character  to  execute  the  office  ? — 

Certainly. 

1307.  It  does  not  in  any  way  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  that  class  of 
persons  ? — Not  in  the  slightest  degree. 

1308.  But  rather  the  reverse  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  changes  their  position. 

1 309.  Chairman.]  From  your  knowledge  of  central  Europe,  do  you  think  that 
there  are  any  diplomatic  establishments  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  retain  ? — I 
am  not  competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon  that  subject ;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  reduce  the  rank  of  minister  at  any  particular  court ;  for  if 
you  are  to  keep  an  agent  at  all  it  is  better  in  my  opinion  that  he  should 
enjoy  a  high  rank  than  a  low  one.  Suppose,  for  example,  at  some  of  the  smaller 
missions  where  it  is  suggested  that  ministers  should  be  replaced  by  charge* 
d'affaires,  if  the  suggestion  is  adopted  you  would  gain  very  little  generally,  and 
if  the  agents  of  other  powers  are  ministers,  you  will  put  your  own  agent  in  an 
inferior  position,  which  I  do  not  think  will  be  advantageous. 

1310.  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  would  come  from  a  more  frequent 
interchange  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomatic  Service ! — I  think  it 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  junior  members  of  the  two  services,  if 
temporary  exchanges  were  made ;  I  do  not  know  how  far  a  system  of  amalga- 
mation would  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Foreign  Office,  or  whether  it  might 
not  impair  its  efficiency ;  but  as  far  as  the  junior  members  are  concerned,  1 
tbink  exchanges  would  be  very  advantageous ;  exchanges  might  be  made  for 
short  periods. 

1311.  Have  you  ever  had  in  your  employment  clerks  from  the  Foreign  Office 
who  were  temporarily  employed  as  attache's? — No;  but  I  have  served  as  an  attache" 
with  clerks  from  the  Foreign  Office,  who  were  temporary  attaches  to  a  mission. 

1312.  Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  peculiarly  competent  for  the  duties  they 
had  to  perform  ?— They  had  been  very  efficient  men  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
were  also  very  efficient  men  with  us ;  1  was  attached  to  a  mission  to  whicfc 
Mr.  Hammond,  the  present  permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State,  was  also 
attached  ;  and  .Mr.  Mellish,  who  was  formerly  in  the  Foreign  Office,  was  attached 
for  some  time  to  a  mission  of  which  I  was  an  attache;  they  were  both  gentlemen 
who  had  been  very  efficient  public  servants  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

1313.  Have  you  any  other  general  remarks  to  make  as  to  any  change  that 
you  might  desire  to  see  in  the  service? — In  the  event  of  any  amalgamation  of 
the  two  services,  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  junior  members  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  if  the  diplomatic  profession  should  be  opened  to  clerks  in  the  • 
Foreign  Office,  and  the  junior  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  should  be 
excluded  from  promotion  in  the  Foreign  Office.  It  would  be  a  one-sided 
arrangement  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sir  John  Crampion,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Sir  J.  Onmpton,      1314*  Chairman."]  WHEN  did  you  enter  the  Diplomatic  Service  ? — In  182B. 
■    ■ 1  1315.  When  were  you  first  paid  ? — I  was  paid  in  1834. 

1316.  During  that  time  did  you  remain  at  one.  place  ?— No,  I  was*t  several 
...  .  missions; 
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missions ;  I  began  at  Turin  ;  from  thence  I  went  to  St.  PetersBurg,  and*  after-    sir  /.  Cramptim. 

wards  to  Brussels  ;  at  Brussels  I  was  paid  attache,  after  having  been  there  for   

some  time;  6  May  1661. 

131 7.  Bo  you  think  it  advisable  that  long  unpaid  service  should  be  exacted 
from  any  body  of  men  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  ;  it  is  veiry  dis- 
couraging to  a  young  man  to  enter  the  profession,  and  to  find  himself  so  long 
without  being  paid'i  or  having  any  real  interest  in  the  service. 

1318s  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  remaining  some  time  unpaid  must 
necessarily  be  to  diminish  the  interest  which  a  young  man  takes  in  the  service  ? 
— Yes;  and  it  makes  him  ready  to  qnit  it  at  any  moment.  When  I  entered  the 
profession-  it  was  considered  to  be  less  a  profession  than  it  now  is.  I  think  that  in 
the  despatch,  by  which  an  attache  was-  apprized  of  his  appointment,  it  was  stated 
to  him  that  it  was  not  to  give  him  any  claim  for  future  advancement ;  but  that 
clause  has  been  omitted  in  later  times.  When  I  was  attached  to  the  mission  at 
Turin  I  remember  that  that  was  part  of  the  letter  by  which  my  appointment  was 
announced  to  me. 

1319.  At  that  time  also  was  not  an  attache  supposed  to  be  regarded  as  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  minister  ? — Yes,  he  was ;  there  was  a  clause  in 
the  attaching  despatch  by  which  the  head  of  a  mission  was  directed  to  consider 
him  as  part  of  his  family ;  but  that  has  been  altered,  and  he  is  now  directed  to 
consider  him  as  part  of  his  diplomatic  establishment. 

1320.  There  has  been  a  change  then  in  that  respect? — Certainly. 

1 32 1.  I  f  in  relation  to  that  change  it  was  thought  fit  to  limit  the  period  of  the 
unpaid  service  to-  one  or  two  years,  and  then  to  pay  an  attache*  some  such  rate 
of  salary  as  he  would  have  at  home,  would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  improve- 
ment?— I  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  period  of  payment  should  commence 
sooner  tlian  was  usual  in  former  times. 

j  322.  Do  you  think  th»t  the  sense  of  remuneration  in  the  public  service, 
would  carry  with  it  a  sense  of  public  duty  ? —  1  think  it  would,  and  that  a  person 
receiving  a  small  salary,  although  not  sufficient  to  support  him,  and  pay  all  his 
expenses,  would  feel  that  he  more  really  belonged  to  the  service^  and  had  some 
interest  in  it,  particularly  if  if  was  understood  that  a  proper  discharge  of  bis 
duties  was  to  lead  to  future  advancement. 

1323.  Do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  the  hardship  of 
the  long  period  of  time  during  which  persons  may  remain  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  without  being  entitled1  to  any  pension  on  retiring  from  it? — Yes ;  I  think 
that  there  are  anomalies  which  sometimes  occur ;  for  instance,  a  man  may  have 
been  employed  as  first  attache  at  some  of  the  greater  missions,  and  have  been 
very  actively  employed,  perhaps  the  person  most  actively  employed  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  missiou,  in  very  important  business  and  yet  another  public 
servant  who  had  been  name/1  at  once  secretary  of  legation,  might,  from  having 
received  hi*  commission  at  an  earlier  period,  be  entitled  to  a  pension  long  before 
one  who  had  done  the  public  equal  or  greater  service. 

7324.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  diplomatic  pensions  should  be  on  a  different 
footing  from  those  of  other  servants  of  the  Crown  r — No ;  I  am  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  footing  upon  which  other  pensions  are  placed  to  speak  positively  on 
this  point,  bufc  I  do  not  understand  why  there  should  be  any  essential  difference. 

1325.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  rank  in 
«ur  service  was  assimilated  to  that  of  other  foreign  services  so  as  to  give  to  the 
paid  attaches  the  titles  of  1st,  2d  and  3d  secretaries  of  legation  ?— Yes,  I 
think  it  would  be  an  improvement,  generally  speaking,  for  it  is  very  much 
the  habit,  in  the  services  of  the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe  to  have  Hrst  and 
second  secretaries ;  the  French  have  them,  and  I  think  the  Russians  also  hare 


1326.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  advisable  to  limit  the  number  of 
unpaid  attaches? — No;  I  should  think  it  not  advisable,  because  very  often 
there  are  circumstances  which  cause  the  absence  of  several  of  the  attaches  at 
the  same  time,  and  a  mission  might  be  left  inadequately  provided  were  fresh 
appointments  limited. 

327.  Do  yon  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  importance,  that  in  countries  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  supreme  we  should  be  represented  by  embassies 
rather  than  by  missions? — I  think  it  i*  important  where  other  Powers  have 
'embassies  that  ws  should  have  them-  t)ocv 

1 328.  Hove  you  found  it  practically  inconvenient  when.  U  has  not  been  aa  ?•— I 
<h47.  a  2  have 
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Sir  J.  Crampton.  have  seen  it  to  he  so  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  experienced  it  myself,  but  I  have 

  seen  the  inconvenience  of  it,  and  have  heard  it  complained  of. 

G  May  1861.  1329.  With  regard  to  the  expenditure  which  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
ministers  at  our  different  missions,  do  you  agree  with  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  on 
that  point  ? — Yes,  I  generally  agree  with  what  I  heard  of  his  evidence. 

1330.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon  that  point  ? — The  fact  is,  that  there 
have  been  a  great  many  reductions  made  in  diplomatic  salaries  since  I  have 
been  in  the  profession  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  prices  in  most  of  the  conti- 
nental towns  have  very  much  increased ;  so  that  the  minister  is  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  what  he  formerly  was,  a  circumstance  uhich  is  not  sufficiently 
taken  into  account  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  or  tho*e  who  frequent  it. 

1331.  Have  you  found  very  considerable  differences  in  the  expense  of  living 
in  the  different  parts  where  you  have  been  stationed  ? — Yes;  it  is  always  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  of  expense,  and  the  different  mode  of  liviug  which 
is  necessary  in  each  place  in  fixing  the  salaries. 

1332.  Do  you  think  the  salaries  are  well  adjusted  for  the  purpose  ? — I  think 
that  there,  has  been  a  general  intention  to  adapt  the  salaries  to  the  situations, 
but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  adjust  them  accurately,  as  the  circumstances 
vary,  and  cannot  always  be  foreseen  and  taken  into  calculation. 

1333.  Had  you  any  permanent  officer  attached  to  the  mission  at  St.  Peters- 
burg r — No ;  and  I  never  was  at  any  mission  where  there  was  a  permanent 
officer  of  any  kind. 

1334.  Have  you  ever  felt  the  want  of  one  ? — Yes;  at  St.  Petersburg  it  was 
felt  with  respect  to  the  language,  which  is  seldom  understood,  except  by  persons 
who  have  lived  a  great  many  years  in  the  country,  although  now  and  then  you 
may  have  an  attache  who  knows  something  of  it.  1  found  it  very  often  incon- 
venient not  to  have  a  person  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Russian 
language.  This  want  has  however  been  supplied,  and  lately  a  gentleman  has 
been  appointed  to  the  mission  who  is  conversant  with  it ;  he  was,  I  believe,  born 
and  educated  in  Russia ;  I  have  found  his  services  very  available  and  useful. 

1335«  In  wnat  capacity  is  he?  — He  is  at  present  temporarily  attached  to  the 
mission ;  he  was  attached  some  time  before  1  left  St.  Petersburg,  by  a  despatch 
naming  him  "  temporary  attache,"  with  a  salary,  but  exceptionally  with  a  salary. 

1336.  Are  there  other  places  where  you  have  been  employed  "where  you  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  permanent  officer  of  the  same  kind  ? — Not 
where  1  have  been  employed.  For  instance,  in  the  United  States,  where  I  was 
employed  for  a  number  of  years,  I  think  it  would  be  unnecessary,  and  perhaps 
undesirable. 

1337.  Might  it  not  be  so  in  South  America? —That  may  be  another  question; 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  desirable  there. 

1338.  In  your  relations  with  the  consuls  in  the  large  empire  of  Russia,  were 
you  content  with  the  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  consuls  communicate 
directly  with  the  Foreign  Office,  and  not  through  the  head  of  the  mission  ? — In 
some  instances  it  was  inconvenient,  and  tended  to  leave  me  uninformed  as  to 
certain' things  which  took  place  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire;  but  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  that  it  should  have  been  otherwise,  because  the  consul's 
correspondence  directed  to  the  minister  at  St.  Petersburg  must  pass  over  immense 
distances,  and  through  the  public  post. 

1339.  Had  you  any  private  couriers  ? — None  to  the  consulates ;  none  of  them 
except  Warsaw,  are  on  the  road  by  which  our  courier  passes  regularly  from 
London  to  St.  Petersburg ;  the  convenience  of  this  was  very  sensibly  felt,  and 
I  got  letters  and  reports  from  the  consul  at  Warsaw  of  what  took  place,  and  was 
able  to  communicate  with  him  by  the  usual  messenger.  On  the  other  hand  news 
from  Odessa  and  Persia  (and  it  was  very  often  necessary  to  hear  what  was  going 
on  there),  had  to  come  round  the  whole  way  by  Constantinople  and  England, 
and  consequently  reached  me  very  late. 

1340.  Did  you  always  receive  copies  of  all  the  despatches  sent  by  the  consuls 
to  the  Home  Government? — When  there  was  anything  of  importance  in  the 
correspondence,  i  received  copies  from  the  Foreign  Office  of  their  correspondence 
with  those  consulates  which  did  not  correspond  directly  with  me.  The  Consul 
General  at  Warsaw  corresponded  directly  with  me,  and  also  sent  me  copies  of 
all  despatches  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1341.  Had  you  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  any  delay  in  the  payment  of  your 
salary,  or,  as  to  any  money  which  you  might  have  advanced  for  extraordinary- 
expenses 
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expenses  of  missions? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  experienced  serious  incon- 
venience; but  still,  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  expenses,  I  entirely  agree 
with  what  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  has  said.    I  have  had  to  advance  money  6M«yi86i. 
occasionally  in  considerable  sums,  and  then  to  wait  for  some  weeks,  if  not  for 
months,  for  the  repayment  of  it. 

1342.  You  therefore  think  that  the  recent  alteration  is  an  improvement? — 
Yes ;  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  acting  upon  it,  for  it  only  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg  shortly  before  I  left ;  but  the  regulation  is  certainly  a  right  one,  and 
as  far  as  it  goes  will  remedy  the  inconvenience  complained  of. 

1343.  Do  you  see  any  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  our  missions  without 
any  injury  to  the  public  service? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  missions  that  could 
well  be  reduced.  It  would,  however,  require  to  have  been  present  at  the  places 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  the  missions  or  not. 

1344.  In  the  missions  at  which  you  have  been  has  there  been  enough  work 
to  do? — The  work  is  often  of  a  very  irregular  and  intermittent  character; 
sometimes  a  place  may  remain  for  years  of  no  great  diplomatic  importance,  and 
then  become  suddenly  of  very  great  importance  ;  for  instance,  I  may  mention  the 
first  mission  to  which  I  was  attached,  Turin ;  at  the  time  I  was  there  it  was  a 
very  quiet  plac; ,  and  there  was  very  little  to  do  ;  but  afterwards,  as  events  have 
shown,  it  became  and  is  of  immense  importance,  and  I  think  that  this  considera- 
tion is  applicable  to  almost  all  the  missions  in  Kurope. 

1345.  Might  not  that  be  remedied  by  increasing  the  number  of  missions  when 
a  mission  did  become  one  of  importance  ? — A  minor  mission  suddenly  becomes 
a  point  of  great  diplomatic  importance,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  one 
present  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  place;  he  may  not  have  had  very  active 
work  to  do,  but  he  is  prepared  to  be  of  use  when  the  time  comes. 

1346.  Have  you  found  inconveniences  result  from  the  little  habit  of  English- 
men to  speak  French  with  fluency  and  propriety  r  — Undoubtedly  inconveniences 
do  result  from  it,  particularly  in  the  commencement,  when  young  men  come  to 
missions  who  have  not  studied  French  at  all ;  it  is  a  deficiency  which  discourages 
them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed. 

1347.  At  such  a  mission  as  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  might  it  not  make  the 
whole  difference  as  to  any  young  man  feeling  himself  at  ease  or  not  r — Yes, 
altogether ;  he  would  find  society  irksome  and  disagreeable  to  him  if  he  was 
not  a  perfect  master  of  the  French  language. 

1 348.  Are  you  of  opinion  tbat  a  close  interchange  between  the  Diplomatic 
Service  and  the  Foreign  Office  would  he  advisable  r — No ;  I  cannot  see  any 
peculiar  advantage  that  would  arise  from  it ;  I  would  not  allow  any  obstacle  to 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  an  occasional  interchange  when  circumstances  seemed  to 
require  it ;  but  I  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  it  as  a  system. 

1349.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  methodical  work  of  a  great  office  like  the 
Foreign  Office  would  improve  the  general  business  habits  of  a  young  man 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  ?— Certainly  ;  I  think  that  the  regulation  by  which 
an  attache"  was  required  formerly  (I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  kept  up  strictly 
now)  to  pas>s  some  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  beforehand,  was  a  very  good  one. 

1 35°-  Do  you  not  think  that  that  advantage  would  be  still  further  increased 
if  a  young  man  had  to  work  for  a  year  or  two  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  say  that  in  a 
year,  he  would  get  into  regular  business  habits,  and  his  efficiency  would  be 
increased  in  many  respects,  as  to  what  is  necessary  at  a  foreign  mission.  This 
differs  however  considerably  in  others,  from  the  sort  of  business  that  young  men 
at  the  Foreign  Office  have  to  transact,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  acquisition 
of  languages,  the  habit  of  mixing  with  the  world,  and  getting  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  a  foreign  country. 

1351.  In  the  country  in  which  you  have  lately  resided  I  see,  from  your  report, 
that  the  interchange  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomatic  Service  i* 
complete  ? — That  is  to  say,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  for  it ;  it  occurs 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  do  not  think,  that  on  the  whole  the  instances  of  change 
from  a  Foreign  Mission  to  the  Home  Service,  have  been  much  more  frequent 
than  they  have  been  with  us,  certainly  not  in  the  higher  departments.  The 
nature  of  the  Russia  arrangement  is,  that  a  diplomatic  officer  returning  from  a 
foreign  mission,  can  be  received, at  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
employed  in  a  grade  corresponding  to  his  diplomatic  rank  abroad,  without 
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Sir  J.  Cram#o*.  having  to  pass  threugli.  the  inferior  grades  of  the  department.    No  provision  of 
  this  sort  exists  with.  us. 

6  May  iSffi.  !352*  Then  1  understand  you  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  tire  facilities  fb» 
interchange,  upon  the  whole,  the  service  has  remained  generally  distinct  ? — Yesv 
particularly  in  the  upper  grades  ;  1  am  not. aware  how  often  the  changes  take 
place  in  the  lower  grades,  but  I  have  often  heard  my  Russian  colleagues  explain 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  able  to  go  back  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  be  received 
into  the  Foreign  Office  in  a  particular  grade,  without  the  necessity  of  any  fresh 
appointment,  and  that  from  that  they  could  be  again  sent  out  to  amission,  counting 
their  years  of  service.  In  Russia ;  the  time  of  service  is  counted  both  in  the 
military  and  the  civil  service  in  a  regular  ratio  ;  when  a  man  has  served  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  the  service  is  put  to  his  credit  in  whatever  capacity 
he  may  have  served. 

1353.  Are  the  diplomatic  servants  in  Russia  generally  well  paid  ? — They 
are  ;  there  is  a  scale  of  salaries  which.  I  sent  home  in  the  despatch  to  which  you 
have  alluded  ;  but  I  think  there  is  more  latitude  used  than  in  our  service,,  in  regard 
to  the  bestowal  of  special  marks  of  the  personal  favour  of  the  Sovereign  upon 
members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  who  have  merited  his  approval.. 

13.54*  In  a  country  where  Diplomatic  Service  plays  so  very  important  a  part, 
of  course  in,  relation  to  politics,  arrangements  might  be  made,  and  might  be 
advisable,  which  eould  not  be  adopted  in  other  countries? — Yes>.itcan  be  done 
in  Russia  irrespective  of  any  rules  previously  established. 

135.5.  Did  you  find,  during  your  residence  in  the  United  States,  that  the  very 
low  remuneration  of  the  diplomatic  servants  abroad  of  that  country  was  matter 
of  regret  and  objection? — Yes,  1  think  it  was  very  generally  regretted,  for  it 
rendered  the  service  inefficient  iu  some  places,  and  gave  rise  to  a  number  of 
expedients  to  adapt  the  service  to  the  emoluments  that  were  not  altogether 
desirable. 

1356.  Have  you  heard  important  personages  in  the  United  States  express  that 
opinion? — Yes,  I  think  it  was  the  general  impression  that  their  Diplomatic 
Service  was  under-paid,  and  mo>t  important  persons  there  regretted  it  very  much  ; 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  get  grants  from  Congress  for  these  expenditures  which 
are  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  jealousy,  from  the  appointments  being  perhaps 
too  much  connected  with  party  politics ;  a  very  stron<»  opposition  always  was 
made  to  any  attempt  to  increase  the  allowances.  During  the  time  that  I  was  in 
the  United  States,  a  re-arraugement  of  the  diplomatic  salaries  however  took 
place,  which  put  them  upon  rather  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  but  I  think  they  still 
left  them  too  low. 

•>357*  Lord  Harry  Vane.']  You  stated,  I  think,  that  you  would  not  recom- 
mend that  auy  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  number  ot  the  attaches  i — Yes 

1358.  It  follows  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  you  do  not  think  it  expedient 
that  every  attache  who  was  appointed  should  be  paid  immediately  from  the  com- 
mencement of  bis  career  ? — No ;  I  think  that  some  probation  might  be  passed 
advantageously. 

1 35y.  Practically,  the  grievance  of  which  there  was  some  reason  to  complain 
at  the  time  you  entered  the  service  that  young  men  remained  a  very  long  time 
without  payment,  has  been  redressed,  as  the  period  during  which  they  so  remained 
mis  now  been  shortened  ?— Yes;  I  do  not  think,  so  far  as  I  am  informed, that 
the  period  is  now  so  long  during  which  an  attache  remains  unpaid,  as  it  was 
formerly. 

1 360".  The  period  during  which  you  remained  an  unpaid  attache  was  eight 
years  ?«—  Yes,  and  upwards. 

1361.  Can  you  say  whether  there  is  any  other  person  now  serving  in  diplo- 
macy, who  has  remained  for  eight  years  unpaid: — I  dbubt  it  very  much; 
the  Foreign  Office  List  would  show  that.  When  T  said  that  1  would  not  limit 
the  number  of  attaches,  I  meant  that  I  would  not  limit  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  appoint  another  attache  when  he  was  wanted. 

1362.  Chau  mati.']  You  are  probably  aware  that  in  France  the  number  has 
been  recently  limited  ?— No  :  but  that  may  be  perhaps  exceptionally  necessary- 

1363..  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  You  stated  that  certain  reductions  had  been  made 
in  the  diplomn tic  salaries  ;  but  those  reductions  have  been  again  reversed,  and 
the  salaries  have  been  raised ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not?— Perhaps  so,;  in  some 

instances ; 
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instances ;  since  1  entered  the  service,  however,  I  think  in  general,  the  salaries   Sh-  Jf.  Cramptou. 

have  been  considerably  reduced.  . 

1364.  In  all  the  great  missions,  including  Paris,  the  salaries  have  been     6  May  1861. 
raised  to  the  original  standard  ?— No ;  I  . am  not  aware  of  that ;  the  salary  used 
to  be  M;OG©/.  in  Paris. 

"1365-  You  are  speaking  of  a  very  remote  period,  are  you  not  ? — Yes ;  25  years 
ago,  or  longer  than  that. 

1 366.  It  was  never  11,000/.  a  year  before  1830?— No;  it  was  reduced  to 
6,000     I  think,  at  one  time. 

1 367.  And  since  that  period  it  has  been  raised  ? — Yes. 

1 368.  Since  1830  it  never  has  been  so  high  as  it  was  before  r— No. 

1369.  You  have  stated,  1  think,  that  you  had  found  that  there  was  a  rise 
in  prices  at  the  different  places  to  which  you  have  been  accredited  ? — Yes. 

1370.  Have  you  experienced  that  rise  in  prices  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  your  colleague  at  St.  Petersburg  r— Yes,  I  have  liad  much  reason  to 
feel  it ;  it  is  a  more  expensive  place  than  it  then  was.  It  was  always  expensive, 
but  it  is  more  so  than  it  was  before  ;  the  prices  have  lately  risen  to  an  exorbitant 
pitch,  very  much,  as  I  understand,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  currency. 

1371.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  a  permanent  officer  hid  been  ret-ently  ap- 
pointed upon  your  recommendation  ? — No ;  I  do  not  know  that  l»e  is  considered 
a  permanent  officer,  nor  was  he  appointed  at  my  recommendation ;  he  was 
appointed  by  Lord  John  Russell  last  year,  under  the  designation  of  "  temporary 
attache." 

1372.  Was  he  appointed  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  situation  of 
that  character  for  the  future  r — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  he  was  appointed, 
I  believe,  with  reference  to  his  being  conversant  with  the  Russian  language. 

1373.  But  it  is  merely  a  temporary  attucheship  ?— Yes. 

1374.  There  is  no  intention  to  establish  an  officer  of  a  permanent  character 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  Russian  language  r — I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

,375-  Mr.  Layard.~\  What  is  the  gentleman's  name  ? — Mr.  Michell. 

1376.  Is  he  an  English  subject? — Yes. 

1377.  Lord  Harry  Vane7\  Did  he  belong  to  a  firm  of  that  name  at  Riga? — 
Ttfo  ;  his  name  is  Michell  not  Mitchell.  He  is  the  son  of  a  medical  man,  who 
has  long  resided  at  St.  Petersburg  and  is  there  still. 

1378.  Ms.  Layard.~\  You  say,  that  he  is  merely  there  as  a  temporary  attache"  r 
— Yes  ;  at  least  that  was  the  form  of  his  appointment. 

1379.  Can  he  translate  documents  ?— Perfectly. 

1 380.  Do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  present  establishment  at  the 
mission  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  mission  ? — I  think  that, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  ;  practically,  it  is  very  seldom  that  all  the  members  of 
the  mission  are  present ;  there  is  almost  always  some  cause  that  prevents  them 
from  being  all  present  at  the  same  time. 

1381.  You  are  satisfied,  upon  the  whole,  with  the  working  of  the  present 
system  ? — Yes. 

1382.  You  stated,  in  your  answer  to  the  circular :  "  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
he  understood  as  being  of  opinion  that  ameliorations  in  matters  of  detail  cannot 
be  introduced  with  advantage ;"  are  there  any  particular  points  with  regard  to 
ameliorations,  that  you  can  mention  ? — There  are  some  points  in  which,  I  think, 
there  might  be  amelioration  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  chancery,  and  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  archives.  They  are  now  continually  moved  from  one 
house  to  another,  from  the  necessity  of  each  minister  having  a  new  house,  and 
sometimes  from  the  want  of  room  in  his  house ;  I  should  like  to  see  a  place  fitte<J 
for  the  chancery  and  the  archives  of  the  mission,  where  one  of  the  attache* 
might  always  be  lodged,  and  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  at  a  place  like 
St.  Petersburg,  where  the  distances  are  very  great,  and  where  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  send  for  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  mission  at  inconvenient 
hours,  late  at  night*  for  instance,  to  get  a  telegram  deciphered ;  it  would  be  a 
great  convenience  and  safety  to  have  some  arrangement  of  that  sort. 

J  383.  Are  there  any  improvements  that  you  can  suggest  in  any  respect 
Nothing  occurs  to  me  as  to  the  missions  I  have  been  at,  that  I  think  requires 
much  improvement.    I  think  that  they  ivork  pretty  well. 

1384.  Is  the  footing  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  Embassy  is  placed  with 
"   0.47.  r  4  reference 
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Sir  J.  Crmmp>tm.  reference  to  the  head  of  the  mis-ion,  satisfactory  ? — I  have  always  found  it  to  be 
  perfectly  so. 

cMjv  1861.  ,3jj5  At  gL  Petersburg,  I  understand,  there  is  no  fixed  place  in  which  to 
deposit  the  archives  ? — The  ap|>ointcd  place  is  of  course  the  house  of  the  minister, 
or  thtit  of  the  charge  d'affaires,  when  the  minister  is  absent ;  but  this  is  liable  to 
frequent  change. 

1386.  W  ould  you  have  as  private  secretary,  a  member  of  the  missiou,  or  any 
other  gentleman  who  was  not  formally  attached  to  it? — No;  I  should  be  rather 
against  that  system ;  although  it  formerly  prevailed  a  ^reat.  deal.  A  minister 
may  of  course  employ  a  private  secretary  for  his  own  personal  business ;  but  there 
is  a  regulation' which  1  think  a  good  one  by  which  he  is  not  to  be  employed  iu 
ttie  public  service. 

1387.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  one  of  the  attaches  should  be  selected 
by  the  head  of  the  mission  to  be  his  private  secretary,  and  to  be  paid  something 
in  addition  to  his  regular  pay  ? — No ;  my  impression  is  that  it  is  not  advisableT 
It  will  depend  very  much  however  upon  the  persons. 

13S8.  I  mean,  of  course,  to  leave  the  selection  entirely  to  the  head  of  the 
mission? — 1  so  understand  it,  but  I  think  it  '.inadvisable  because  it  might 
favour  the  idea  that  there  was  some  more  confidential  communication  between 
the  head  of  the  mission  and  this  one  attache  than  the  others.  1  believe  in  some 
instances  it  has  given  rise  to  difficulties  of  that  sort. 

1389.  Chairman.}  What  has  been  your  own  praciice  as  to  a  private  secretary  c 
—I  never  had  a  private  secretary. 

1390.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.~\  What  did  you  do  with  reference  to  any  special 
private  correspondence  that  you  might  have  «ith  the  Secretary  of  State  f — I 
always,  when  it  was  necessary  to  have  it  copied,  got  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
mission  to  copy  it  for  me ;  in  fact  the  practice  was,  that  it  was  always  copied  by 
them.  t  . 

1391.  Mr.  Layard.'j  Have  you  found  that  the  custom  of  publishing  despatches' 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  interfered  with  the  discharge  of  your 
public  duiies  ?— Sometimes  there  are  inconveniences  that  result  from  it, ,  but  it 
depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  despatches  that  are  published. 

1392.  When  you  addressed  a  despatch  to  a  minister  marked  "  private  and 
confidential,"  whs  it  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  published?— 
Yes,  by  putting  the  words  "  private  and  confidential''  upon  it,  I  should  mean 
genei  ally  that  it  should  not  be  published  ;  there  are  instances  however  in  which 
despatches  marked  "  private  atid  confidential "  may  be  published  in  part, 
omitting  such  passages  as  may  be  of  a  confidential  nature. 

'393'  Have  \ou  ever  had  any  observations  made  to  you  by  foreign  governments 
as  lo  the  publication  of  despatches  ?— Yes. 

1394.  Do  they  object  to  it? — Yes,  they  frequently  reprehend  the  practice  as 
necessitating  reserve  in  their  communications  to  British  diplomatists. 

»395.  Mr.  flankty.]  I  beluve  you  succeeded  Lord  Wodehouse  as  minister  at 
*    St.  Petersburg?— Yes. 

1396.  Lord  Wodehouse  has  stated,  that  he  did  not  consider  that  a  salary  of 
700/.  a  year  in  St.  Petersburg  was  adequate  to  enable  a  minister  to  live  there 
without  trenching  upon  his  own  private  means:  do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  ? 
—  I  think  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  to  be  able  to  live  on  the  salary  at 
St.  Petersburg j  it  is  nevertheless  |>ossible  to  be  done ;  1  did  it,  and  I  did  not  at 
all  trench  upon  my  own  private  income. 

J397-  Do  you  consider,  from  feeling  it  necessary  to  limit  yourself  to  your 
official  income,  that  you  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  giving  public  enter- 
tainments in  the  way"  of  balk,  which  would  have  been  desirable  ? — Yes  ;  I  was 
obliged  to  draw  a  line  as  to  the  sort  of  entertainments  which  I  gave,  for  very 
large  fetes  or  balls  at  St.  Petersburg  are  extremely  expensive.  I  found  that 
the  other  foreign  ministers  of  the  same  class  as  myself  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
giving  them,  and  that  they  were  only  given,  in  fact,  by  the  French  ambassador, 
so  that  I  did  not  think  myself  called  upon  to  give  them,  nor  could  I  have  done 
so  without  exceeding  the  salary  very  much. 

1398.  What  arrangement  was  made  at  St.  Petersburg  during  the  time  you 
were  minister,  about  your  house ;  did  you  rent  a  house  yourself  ?— Yes. 

1399.  What 
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i3rj().  What  had  you  to  pay  for  the  rent  of  the  house? — About  1,100/.  a  Sir  J.  Crampiou. 
year,  which  was  200  /.  a  year  more  than  the  allowance  that  was  made  for  it.   

1400.  Did  you  lake  that  house  from  Lord  Wodehouse  ?— No;  it  was  not  the     6  May  18G1. 
same  house. 

1401.  Did  you  take  it  as  an  unfurnished  house  ? — No,  as  a  furnished  house; 
but  it  was  very  imperfectly  furnished,  aud  I  furnished  it  myself. 

1402.  Was  the  outfit  insufficient  to  enable  you  to  establish  yourself  in  a 
house  ? — Certainly. 

1403.  Was  it  greatly  deficient?  — It  cost  me  a  great  deal  more,  from  peculiar 
circumstances.  I  had  been  at  Hanover,  where  I  had  a  very  large  house,  which 
I  had  furnished  ;  but  finding  that  I  could  not  get  rid  of  that  furniture  without 
an  immense  loss,  I  transferred  it  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  very  expensive. 

1404.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  arrangement,  under  which  a  minister  is 
obliged  to  take  an  unfurnished  house  and  to  furnish  it,  liable  to  the  contingency 
of  being  re-called  or  changed  at  any  moment,  is  an  advantageous  one  for  the 
public  service? — No,  I  think  it  is  very  inconvenient  and  disadvantageous  to  the 
public  service. 

1405.  Is  it  disadvantageous  in  a  pecuniary  sense? — Yes,  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  delay  which  occurs  when  a  minister  arrives  at  a  court,  where  he 
is  obliged  to  remain  for  weeks  or  months  before  he  gets  a  house,  during  which 
time  he  is  not  able  to  take  his  proper  position  in  society, 

1406.  Without  purchasing  a  house,  do  you  not  think  that  in  most  courts  of 
Europe  a  house  could  be  rented  by  the  Government  on  more  advantageous  terms 
than  a  minister  could  possibly  obtain  ? — Certainly  I  think  so. 

j 407.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  such  a  residence  should  be  at  all 
events  partially  supplied  with  substantial  furniture,  or  furnished? — Yes,  I  think 
that  would  be  a  very  desirable  arrangement,  and  an  economical  one  for  the  Govern- 
ment, because  by  taking  the  lease  of  a  house  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it 
could  be  got  much  cheaper  than  by  hiring  it,  under  the  condition  of  being  able  to 
give  it  up  at  any  moment. 

1408.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  hardship  in  the  present  arrangement, 
by  which  a  minister  has  to  uive  up  a  part  of  his  salary  during  the  time  of  his 
temporary  absence? — Yes,  in  many  instances  it  is  very  hard,  because  the 
difference  that  he  can  make  in  his  expenditure  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  cover 
the  deficit  that  is  created  by  taking  away  half  of  his  salary. 

1409.  if  a  minister  goes  away  now,  independently  of  the  expenses  of  his 
journey,  he  is  positively  deprived  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  pay  ? — He  is  so. 

1410.  Without  being  able  to  save  by  any  reduction  in  his  ordinary  establish- 
ment ? — He  cannot  reduce  his  establishment  in  the  same  proportion  as  he 
is  deprived  of  his  pay ;  he  may  certainly  dismiss  some  of  his  servants,  and 
keep  his  house  without  any  representation ;  but  he  cannot  reduce  his  establish- 
ment sufficiently  to  cover  his  loss. 

141 1.  Is  there  not  au  additional  inconvenience,  by  having  no  convenient  resi- 
dence at  a  mission  of  any  importance,  that  the  archives  are  necessarily  left  to  a 
certain  degree  unprotected  r — Precisely  ;  that  is  what  I  have  already  observed. 
What  I  Bhould  desire  with  regard  to  the  archives  is,  that  there  should  be 
some  permanent  place  for  them,  and  some  means  of  protecting  them. 

1412.  When  a  minister  is  removed  from  a  post,  what  does  he  do  with  the 
archives? — He  delivers  them  to  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  who  is  named  Charge* 
d'affaires,  and  this  is  again  a  hardship  upon  the  latter,  because  the  Secretary  of 
Legation  is  probably  lodged  in  a  much  Braaller  house,  and  keeps  a  more  mo- 
derate establishment,  and  he  is  obliged  to  set  apart  a  room  for  them,  and  take 
proper  care  of  them  during  the  whole  time  that  his  chief  is  absent. 

1413.  Can  you  state  that  the  Secretaries  of  Legation  during  the  time  that 
they  are  charges  d'affaires  are  put  to  any  considerable  inconvenience  by  having 
to  take  charge  of  the  archives  of  a  mission  until  the  re-appointment  of  another 
minister  ? — Yes  ;  I  found  that  when  I  was  charge  d'affaires  at  Washington,  it 
was  very  inconvenient  to  take  care  of  very  bulky  archives  in  a  very  small 
lodging.' 

14 1 4.  And  necessarily  incurring  considerable  expense? — Yes,  for  carrying 
them,  and  making  other  arrangements  for  them.  There  is  besides  the  risk  of 
destruction. 

1415.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  that  if  a  minister  were 
0.47.  S  allowed 
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Sir  J.  Cromptom.  allowed  to  have  leave  of  absence  for  one  month  without  any  deduction  from  his 

  salary,  that  perhaps  might  be  a  fairer  thing  than  the  present  arrangement ;  are 

6  M«j  i80t.     you  of  the  same  opinion  ? — Yes. 

1416.  So  that  if  he  hud  leave  of  absence  for  two  or  three  months,  during  one 
month  there  would  be  no  deduction  made  from  his  salary  ?— Yes. 

1417.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  a  fair  arrangement  ? — Yes  ;  in  so  far 
that  it  would  be  a  smaller  loss  to  him. 

1418.  You  would  still  perhaps  hardly  think  it  quite  adequate? — It  would 
depend  very  much  upon  the  Court  where  he  is ;  if  he  were  at  a  very  distant 
place,  a  minister  would  scaicely  ever  take  leave  of  absence  for  less  than  several 
months.  From  such  a  mission  as  Washington  or  St.  Petersburg,  for  instance, 
it  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  moving  for  less  than  three  or  four  months. 

1419.  Is  it  not  advantageous  to  the  public  interests,  that  a  minister  should, 
every  two  or  three  \ears,  return  home  for  a  certain  time  ? — Certainly. 

1470.  Are  not  ministers  occasionally  deterred  from  coming  home  on  account 
of  the  expense? — Yes;  at  all  events  it  is  a  very  strong  motive  for  deterring 
them. 

1421.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  arrangement  does  act  injudiciously  for 
the  public  service  i — 1  think  it  does ;  it  was  made,  1  presume,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  injurious  practice  of  ministers  staying  away  from  their  posts  fox 
very  long  periods. 

1422.  Could  not  that  evil  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  Foreign  Secretary 
refusing  to  sunction  an  extension  of  leave  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  might. 

1 42 3.  No  minister  can  come  home  without  the  leave  of  the  Secietary  of  State  ? 
—No. 

1424.  Nor  can  he  extend  bis  leave  without  permission  ? — No;  at  the  same 
time  when  a  minister  is  away  from  his  post,  in  England,  and  he  has  no  strong 
motive  to  return,  he  is  more  likely  to  press  for  an  extension  of  his  leave. 

1425.  Then,  fixing  the  period  during  which  there  should  be  no  deduction  made, 
and  after  that  a  deduction  made,  you  think  would  be  the  best  way  to  meet 
both  the  evils  on  either  side  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  it  would  make  moderate  leaves 
of  absence  less  onerous  to  ministers,  and  tend  to  prevent  them  staying  away 
from  their  posts  for  very  long  periods. 

1426.  Sir  John  Acton.~\  Did  what  yon  stated  as  to  the  discontent  of  foreign 
governments  to  publishing  a  despatch  apply  only  to  European  governments? — I 
think  the  objection  applies  very  much  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

1427.  They  disliked  it?— Yes;  and  it  is  liable  to  produce  more  difiiculties 
there  than  in  any  other  country. 

1428.  What  is  their  own  practice  with  regard  to  their  own  despatches  r — They 
publish  very  largely  also. 

1429.  Then  they  must  feel,  at  other  courts,  the  same  disadvantage  that  our 
diplomatists  do  r — Certainly  they  do. 

1430.  Mr.  Lat/ard.]  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  education  given 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  country  with  regard  to  qualifications  for  the  diplo- 
matic service? — It  is  true  that  what  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
country,  or  what  was  taught  when  I  was  at  one  of  them,  does  not  directly  §0  to 
give  a  young  man  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  required,  especially  for  diplo- 
macy ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  gives  him  the  education  of  an  Englishman, 
which  I  think  is  after  all  desirable  lor  any  public  servant. 

1431 .  The  education,  for  instance,  that  is  given  at  Eton  or  at  Winchester ;  a 
young  man  coming  from  either  of  those  places  would  not  be  capable  of  going  at 
once  into  diplomacy  w  ithout  having  some  subsequent  instruction  ? — He  would 
find  the  inconveniences  of  it  certainly,  as  was  my  own  case  ;  I  went  from  Eton 
almost  directly  iuto  diplomacy,  and  1  found  that  1  had  very  little  knowledge  of 

•  French. 

1432.  Or  of  general  subjects  ? — Not  of  those  which  are  required  for  official 
business;  however,  1  had  the  advantage  of  being  employed  for  a  short  time  in 
a  public  ofhee  before  1  went  abroad. 

143,}.  1  suppose  you  would  desire  that  an  attache  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  history  ot  Europe  ? — Y<  s,  the  more  he  knows  of  t!'.at  the  better. 

14  {4.  Those  are  not  matters  of  which  he  has  obtained  much  knowledge  at 
Eton  ? — Not  much  of  modern  history. 

1435.  Do  you  think  that  a  university  education  would  be  an  advantage  to  an 

attach^  ? — 
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attache  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  that  is  the  best  he  can  possibly  have,  as  a 
foundation. 

1436.  Von  would  not  attach  him  to  a  mission  before  he  was  21  years  of  age? 
— No ;  I  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  attaching  him  to  a  mission  before  he  is  of 
that  age. 

1437.  But  still,  before  he  was  attached  to  a  mission,  would  it  not  be  advisable 
to  submit  him  to  some  test  with  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  French  ? — Most 
certainly :  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  he  is  to  go  on  with  the  diplomatic  pro- 
fession. It  is  necessary  in  the  first  instance  in  the  chancery  for  copying  French 
documents  or  translating  them,  awd  it  is  necessary  for  bis  own  position,  if  he 
goes  into  the  world  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  any  man  who  intends  to 
pursue  the  profession,  because,  in  reality,  the  whole  of  the  business  with  foreign 
Governments  is  transacted  in  French,  and  it  requires  not  only  a  competent, 
but  a  critical  knowledge  of  it. 

1438.  Do  you  think  he  can  obtain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  after  be 
has  joined  the  mission  ?— Yes,  if  he  has  got  a  foundation  sufficiently  good  to 
enable  him  to  frequent  the  society  of  a  place  where  it  is  continually  talked,  and 
where  a  number  of  official  diplomatic  documents  will  pass  through  his  hands ; 
that  is  the  best  way  in  which  he  can  learn  it,  and  learn  that  sort  of  French  that 
he  afterwards  wants. 

1439.  You  think  that  a  good  foundation  in  French  at  home,  after  a  thoroughly 
good  English  education,  is  the  great  object? — Yes. 

1440.  And  then  leave  the  young  man  to  perfect  himself  after  he  got  abroad  ? 
— Yes ;  to  perfect  himself  in  diplomatic  French  by  coming  in  contact  with  official 
business  himself. 

t44>.  Mr.  Grant  Dujf ".]  Have  you  found  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  younger  officers  to  go  iuto  society  ? — On  certain  occasions  ;  precisely  from 
the  fact  that  when  a  young  man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  English 
society,  and  feeling  himself  at  his  ease  in  it,  is  suddenly  taken  abroad  without 
a  knowledge  of  French,  he  finds  himself  isolated  from  society. 

1442.  How  was  it  at  Washington  ? — There  the  same  objection  did  not  exist, 
and  1  found  that  they  at  once  went  into  society  there. 

1443.  There  wa3  no  hanging  back  there? — None  whatever. 

1444.  Mr.  LuyardJ]  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  improvement  since  the 
introduction  of  the  examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners? — Yes;  I 
think  so  far  as  I  have  had  experience,  1  have  never,  since  the  examinations  have 
been  established,  seen  a  young  man  attached  to  a  mission  whom  it  was  fouud 
necessary  to  instruct  in  the  rudimental  part  of  the  business. 

1445.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  French  and  in  writing  ? 
—Yes. 

1446.  Sir  Minlo  Farguhar.']  You  consider  a  good  knowledge  of  French  a  sine 
qua  non  ?— Yes,  more  particularly  ;  because  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession it  becomes  an  absolute  sine  qua  non ;  no  business  can  be  transacted  with 
any  foreisin  government,  on  equal  terms,  without  it. 

1447.  Young  men  who  are  sent  out  to  our  missions,  not  possessing  that 
thorough  knowledge  of  French  which  is  desirable,  might,  to  a  great  degree,  from 
that  circumstance,  have  a  disinclination  to  frequent  society  ? — Yes ;  they  may 
feel  discouraged  by  a  sense  of  inferiority,  and  the  want  of  being  at  their  ease  in 
the  society  where  the  language  is  spoken. 

1448.  Having  felt  that  inconvenience  in  the  first  instance,  and  therefore  not 
having  gone  into  society,  they  might  afterwards  get  into  the  hal>it  of  not  frequent- 
ing society? — Yes:  in  most  foreign  places  there  are  some  people  who  speak 
English,  and  they  would  naturally  fall  into  their  little  circle. 

1449.  Mr.  Layard.]  Is  there  any  attache  at  St.  Petersburg  studying  the 
Russian  language? — When  I  first  went  there  Mr.  Adams  was  studying  it,  and 
kuew  it  very  well ;  he  is  now  second  attache  at  Paris ;  he  was  very  useful  to 
me,  and  translated  many  documents ;  after  he  went  I  was  rather  at  a  loss,  for 
there  was  nobody  belonging  to  the  mission  to  whom  I  could  confide  certain 
documents  to  translate. 

1450.  How  have  you  found  the  regulation  as  to  Secretaries  of  Embassies 
making  annual  reports  out?  — It  occupies  them  to  a  certain  extent.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  any  very  decided  bearing  upon  the  business  of  the  mission. 

1451.  They  are  in  a  position  to  acquire  important  official  information? — It 
0.47.  82  no 
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Sir  J.  Crmipto*.  no  doubt  creates  a  necessity  for  them  to  make  inquiries  on  certain  subjects 

 —      which  they  might  otherwise  neglect ;  it  gives  a  Secretary  of  Legation  an  oppor- 

6  May  1861.     tunity  which  is  desirable  of  distinguishing  himself  by  writing  an  able  paper,  and 
tests  his  abilities. 

1452.  There  is  no  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  missions  against  it  ?— 
None  at  all. 

1453.  Chairman.']  Have  not  instances  occurred  of  very  able  men  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  being  comparatively  useless  from  their  inability  to  speak 
French  with  ease  and  comfort  ? — Yes. 

1 454.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Suppose  that  a  young  man,  when  he  is  nominated 
to  an  appointment  as  attache,  had  received  a  university  education,  do  you  think 
that  it  would  then  be  sufficient  that  he  should  undergo  an  examination  in  French  ? 
—Yes ;  that  I  should  think  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

1455.  And  for  a  paid  attacheship  he  might  undergo  another  examination, 
comprehending  other  subjects? — Yes;  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
diplomatic  profession. 
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Jovis,  9*  die  Maii,  1861. 


Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnea. 

Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Honourable  Henry  Elliot,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

1456.  Chairman."]  I  believe  you  are  in  the  Diplomatic  profession  ? — Yes,       The  Hon. 
or  lather,  1  should  say,  I  was.  Henry  ElUot. 

1457.  When  did  you  enter  that  profession  ?— 1  entered  it  as  paid  attache"  in  

1841,  having  previously  been  Precis  Writer  at  the  Foreign  Office.  9  May  1861. 

1 458.  Were  you  at  once  appointed  paid  attache*,  without  having  previously 
been  unpaid  attache? — 1  was  never  unpaid;  I  was  appointed  paid  attache*  at 
once. 

M59-  Was  that  exception  to  the  general  practice  made  at  your  own  request? 
—The  precis  writership  is  a  private  appointment,  depending  upon  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  time  being,  and  just  previously  to  a  change  of  Government,  Lord 
Palmerston  appointed  me  to  a  paid  attacheship  at  St.  Petersburg. 

1 460.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  St.  Petersburg  ? — I  remained  there  for 
seven  years;  afterwards  I  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Hague, 
from  whence  I  went  to  Vienna  in  the  same  capacity.  1  was  afterwards 
appointed  minister  at  Copenhagen,  and  subsequently  at  Naples. 

1401-  You  stated  that  you  were  at  present  not  in  the  profession;  what  did 
you  mean  by  that  ? — I  meant  that  when  my  post  was  abolished,  I  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  active  part  of  the  profession,  as  I  received  neither  pay  nor 
pension. 

1462.  Do  you  still  consider  yourself  in  the  profession? — I  can  scarcely  con- 
sider myself  in  the  profession  at  present ;  but  I  consider  myself  as  a  candidate 
for  a  future  appointment 

1463.  When  did  your  salary  as  minister,  at  Naples  cease  ?— About  a  week 
after  the  fall  of  Gaeta,  which  was,  I  think,  about  the  20th  of  February,  I 
received  a  notification  that  my  salary  would  cease  with  the  current  quarter,  at 
the  end  of  March. 

1464.  Had  you  received  any  previous  official  communication? — No;  I  had 
not  received  any  beyond  being  desired  to  leave  Naples.  I  had  left  Naples  by 
order  of  the  Government ;  but  I  had  no  intimation  with  regard  to  the  salary. 

1465.  Were  all  the  members  of  the  Legation  dismissed  from  the  same 
cause  ? — Yes  ;  all  together. 

1466.  Have  diplomatic  servants,  who  are  thus  summarily  dismissed,  from 
no  fault  of  their  own,  any  recognised  claim  ?— No,  they  have  no  recognised 
claim ;  but  each  case  as  it  arises  is  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  time  being.  Perhaps  the  case  most  similar  to  ours  was  that  of 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  when  he  left  Russia  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

1467.  Do  you  know  whether  a  similar  sudden  deprivation  of  office  in  conse- 
quence of  political  circumstances,  with  which  the  agents  themselves  have 
nothing  to  do,  is  the  practice  in  the  public  service  of  any  other  country? — I 
rather  think  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  foreign  services  they  have  what  they  call 
a  class  en  disponibilitL 
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The  Hon.  1468.  Do  those  persons  receive  any  fixed  salary,  or  a  salary  in  proportion  to 

Htnry  Elliot,  the  office  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  ? — I  think,  they  receive  it  according 

~~     ~~~  to  the  rank  they  belonged  to  at  the  time  ;  so  much  for  a  Minister  ;  so  much 

9  May  1861.  for  a  Secretary,  and  so  on. 

1 469.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you  consider  such  a  proceeding  a  hard- 
ship ? — It  certainly  bears  heavily  upon  the  individual  who  suffers  by  it ;  but  my 
case  is  so  entirely  exceptional  that  I  doubt  whether  there  has  ever  before  been 
an  instance  of  a  Minister  losing  his  post  without  being  able  to  receive  some 
compensation,  either  by  a  pension  or  by  a  fresh  appointment. 

1470.  How  many  years  of  additional  service  would  you  be  required  to  serve 
to  enable  you  to  receive  a  pension  ? — Between  two  and  three  years. 

1471.  When  you  say  that  you  were  a  precis  writer,  were  you  a  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office  ? — No,  I  was  in  the  private  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

147J.  You  were  never  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No. 

1473.  Is  the  precis  writership  considered  to  be  public  service? — The  person 
who  holds  that  post  is  paid  by  the  public  ;  but  he  is  more  in  the  position  of  a 
private  secretary,  or  perhaps  assistant  private  secretary,  than  anything  else. 

1474.  Is  it  not  usual  for  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  appoint  a  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office  to  the  precis  writership  ?— Very  often  that  has  been  the  case ; 
but  it  hns  been  just  as  often  somebody  unconnected  with  the  Foreign  Office. 

1475.  How  long  were  you  paid  attache"  ? — About  seven  years. 

1476.  From  what  date  would  your  claim  to  a  pension  begin  ?—  From  the  time 
of  my  being  appointed  secretary  of  legation ;  those  seven  years  do  not  count 
at  all. 

1477-  In  the  different  posts  which  you  have  filled  in  different  places  have 
you  been  employed  together  with  clerks  from  the  Foreign  Office,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No,  never. 

1478.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  any  inconvenience  results  from  the 
paid  attaches  not  having  the  titles  of  second  and  third  secretaries  of  legation, 
as  in  other  foreign  missions? — I  have  never  seen  any  inconvenience  result 
from  it ;  but  if  they  were  to  be  called  second  and  third  secretaries  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  them,  by  putting  them  more  upon  an  equality  with  their 
colleagues,  and  also  by  rendering  them  sooner  eligible  for  a  pension. 

1479.  Is 't  your  opinion  that  the  present  attaches  are  kept  too  long  unpaid  ? 
— I  think  it  is  very  hard  upon  them  that  there  should  be  an  indefinite  time 
during  w  hich  they  may  remain  unpaid. 

1480.  Do  you  think  that  any  system  could  be  devised  by  which  a  shorter 
period  for  the  unpaid  service  could  he  fixed  ? — I  imagine  that  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  expense.  If  it  were  decided  that  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years 
they  were  to  be  paid,  1  do  hot  see  that  there  could  be  any  inconvenience  in  it 

1481.  Might  there  not  be  some  inconvenience  as  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
missions  ? — 1  do  not  think  so. 

1482.  For  instance,  might  you  not  then  be  compelled  to  employ  persons  as 
paid  servants  at  missions  where  there  was  really  nothing  for  them  to  do  ?— You 
might  occasionally. 

1483.  At  what  courts  did  you  Bay  you  acted  as  paid  attache*  ?— Only  at  St. 
Petersburg ;  and  1  think  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system  that 
men  are  kept  too  long  at  the  same  posf. 

1484.  What  was  your  general  daily  employment  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  paid 
attache  ?— Copying  despatches,  and  keeping  the  archives  in  order.  During 
fully  eight  months  I  was  alone  there  as  single  attache*,  which  kept  my  hands 
very  full. 

14S5.  What  was  the  staff  at  that  time?— At  that  time  the  staff  consisted  of 
two  paid  attaches,  and  one  unpaid  attache,  besides  the  secretary  of  legation, 
who,  at  that  time,  was  acting  as  charge  d'affaires. 

i486.  There  were  four  persons  actually  employed  ?— There  were  four  juniors 
belonging  to  the  legation. 

1 4  87.  Was  there,  sufficient  work  to  employ  those  gentlemen  fairly  in  the  daily 
business  of  the  chancery?— The  daily  work  of  a  legation  is  very  uncertain,  as  i 
have  seen,  for  example,  at  Vienna ;  you  might  have  little  to  do  for  four  or  five 
days  together,  and  then  there  was  a  weekly  messenger  day,  on  which  we  never 
got  the  bags  made  up  until  two,  or  three,  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with 
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all  hands  employed,  and  then,  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  two-thirds  of  the 
staff  might  be  doing  little  or  nothing.  atm*  EUat- 

14  88.  Would  not  that  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  regularity  of  the  business-  ~~7\  77" 
habits  of  the  head  of  the  mission  f — Yes.  no  doubt;  but  we  must  always  be  '  «y  >8*>«- 
liable  to  heavy  presses. 

1489.  It  also  depends,  does  it  not,  upon  the  arrival  of  foreign  couriers?— 
Yes.  There  are  things  over  which  you  have  no  control ;  perhaps  papers  are 
suddenly  sent  in  from  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  country  in  which  you  are. 

1490.  Do  those  observations  equally  apply  to  Vienna  and  to  St.  Petersburg  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  think  to  all  the  legations.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  stronger 
staff  than  is  required  for  the  regular  daily  execution  of  the  business,  in  order 
that  you  may  be  prepared  for  emergencies,  for  you  cannot  call  in  help  from 
outside  if  you  want  it. 

1491.  Do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  with 
respect  to  the  advantage  of  having  a  permanent  resident  gentleman  to  take 
care  of  the  archives,  holding  a  somewhat  similar  office  to  that  of  the  cbancelier 
in  foreign  missions?  — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  arrangement; 
and  I  think  that  it  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  attaches  in  general. 

1492.  In  what  way: — I  do  not  think  that  they  would  get  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  the  archives  if  they  had  another  person  to  look 
after  them  for  them. 

1493.  Has  not  some  such  officer  been  recently  appoiuted  ? — At  St.  Peters- 
burg there  has  been  lately  a  translator  appointed,  1  believe.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  he  has  any  other  duties  to  perform. 

1494.  How  is  the  business  transacted,  in  the  legation  at  St.  Petersburg  when 
documents  require  to  be  copied,  or  to  be  understood,  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage?— At  the  time  I  was  there  that  scarcely  ever  occurred.  There  was  no 
press,  and  no  newspaper  with  a  leading  article  that  was  ever  thought  of  being 
sent  home,  and  the  correspondence  with  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  was  carried 
on  in  French  on  their  side,  and  in  English  upon  ours. 

1495.  As  far  as  language  was  concerned,  it  was  very  much  like  the  mission 
at  Paris  ? — Very  much  so.  If  any  Russian  document  required  translation  we 
got  somebody  whom  we  could  trust  to  translate  it. 

1496-  Might  not  a  popular  change  in  the  Russian  Government  make  it 
necessary  that  some  member  of  the  mission  at  St.  Petersburg  should  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Russian  language  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  desirable; 
I  should  say,  besides  that,  at  the  time  1  was  there  our  unpaid  attache  had 
mastered  the  Russian  language  very  efficiently ;  and  could  converse  in  Russian. 

1497.  You  would  probably  think  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
throwing  upon  the  translator  duties  which  might  be  usefully  discharged  by  the 
regular  members  of  the  mission  ? — Exactly  ;  and  I  think  it  much  better  that  the 
attaches  should  do  their  own  work  instead  of  having  it  done  by  anyone  for  them. 
In  their  own  interest,  I  consider  that  they  had  much  better  keep  to  their  work. 

1498.  Have  you  never  found  any  inconvenience  either  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  archives  being  left  with  nobody  to  take  care  of  them,  or  nobody  happen- 
ing to  he  there,  who  could  communicate  with  the  Court? — There  is  occasionally 
a  trifling  inconvenience,  but  not  to  any  serious  extent.  It  would  be  for  the 
convenience  of  the  chief  of  the  mission  that  there  should  be  an  officer  such  as 
you  have  spoken  of ;  but  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  junior 


1 499.  What  have  you  done  with  the  archives  at  Naples  ? — An  attache  was 
sent  from  the  Legation  at  Turin,  under  whose  care  they  are  placed  at  present. 

1500.  Were  you  first  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Hague? — Yes. 

1501.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  duties  of  a  Secretary  of 
Legation  ? — It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  &taff  of  the  Legation  at  the  time. 
If  there  are  attaches  enough,  the  secretary  does  not  generally  copy  the 
despatches  for  signature ;  and  if  they  are  short-handed,  1  should  be  much  sur- 
prised if  the  secretary  did  not  take  any  work  4that  was^to  be  done,  without 
examining  strictly  how  far  it  was  his  own  duty. 

150^.  What  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  relation  of  a  Secretary  of 
Legation  to  the  head  of  a  "mission  r— With  all  the  chiefs  under  whom  1  have 
served  there  has  been  the  most  complete  confidence  between  ttie  Secretary  and 
his  chief;  I  was  always  admitted  quite  into  his  confidence,  and  allowed  to 
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The  Hon.  know  everything  that  was  going  on.  I  should  say,  as  a  general  rule,  that  that 
-  has  been  the  case  at  most  missions. 


—  1 503.  Is  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  in  the  service,  generally  regarded  as  the 

9  ay  1861.  assistant  of  the  Minister,  or  as  his  substitute  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability 
to  transact  the  business? -He  is  to  be  looked  upon  in  both  lights,  though 
that  of  substitute  is  perhaps  the  most  important ;  but  we  have  long  cases  occa- 
sionally relating  to  the  claims  of  British  subjects  for  redress,  which  lead  to 
very  long  and  complicated  correspondenc  e ;  and  it  is  very  common  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Legation  those  papers,  and  desire  him  to  make  out  a  case  for  the 
Foreign  Office  at  home. 

1 504.  Is  he  supposed,  rather,  to  do  the  harder  work  of  the  mission  ? — He  is 
supposed  to  do  certain  work,  such  as  the  Under  Secretary  would  do  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  as  far  as  he  can. 

150.5.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  assimilate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
relations  between  the  head  of  a  mission  and  the  Secretary  of  Legation  to  that 
of  an  English  minister  and  his  Under  Secretary  ? — There  must  be  always  a 
great  difference  ;  the  offices  are  very  dissimilar  in  many  respects  ;  and  I  think 
it  is  good  that  a  Secretary  of  Legation  should  be  employed  in  making  out  those 
cases,  and  that  they  can  be  left  to  him  without  any  inconvenience. 

1 506.  Since  you  have  been  a  minister  have  you  had  a  private  secretary  ? — I 
had  at  Naples,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  attaches. 

1507.  Is  it  advisable,  do  you  think,  that  the  private  secretary  of  a  minister 
should  be  more  of  a  recognised  member  of  the  diplomatic  body  than  he  is  now  ? 
— I  should  not  say  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  any  change ;  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  the  private  secretary  at  most  missions  is  very  trifling,  and  can  be  fairly 
added  to  the  usual  work  of  the  attache. 

1.508.  W  ould  there  be  a  danger  that  the  private  secretary  might  be  employed 
on  the  private  business  of  the  minister? — I  do  not  think  he  is  likely  to  have 
enough  private  business  to  interfere  with  his  work  in  the  chancery  ;  and,  besides, 
there  is  a  circular  which  distinctly  states  that  he  is  to  perform  his  duty  as  an 
attache  all  the  same,  whether  private  feecretary  or  not. 

1 509.  Do  you  think  that  where  there  is  a  private  secretary  he  should  be  a 
member  of  the  mission,  and  not  an  extraneous  person  • — I  see  no  sort  of  objec- 
tion to  a  minister  having  a  private  secretary  of  his  own  who  has  no  connection 
with  the  mission,  except  that  in  that  way  a  person  who  is  not  known  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  who  is  not  in  any  way  appointed  by  the  Foreign  Office,  is 
admitted  to  the  archives  of  th«  chancery. 

1510.  Might  not  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  an  inconvenience?-— 
Yes,  it  might ;  but  as  you  have  to  trust  to  the  discretion  of  your  minister  in 
many  things,  you  may  perhaps  trust  to  him  not  to  employ  an  improper  person. 

1511.  Have  you  found  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  present  regula- 
tions as  to  the  leave  of  absence  allowed  to  diplomatic  servants? — 1  have  not 
been  long  enough  at  any  place  to  experience  the  inconvenience  :  but  the  regu- 
lations would  certainly  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  come  home  fre- 
quently. 

1512.  In  your  previous  diplomatic  service,  were  there  cases  in  which  you 
had  desired  to  come  home,  and  were  not  able  to  do  so  ?  —  I  was  only  a  year  at 
Copenhagen  before  going  to  Naples  ;  and  there  also  it  did  not  affect  me. 

1513.  During  seven  years'  residence  at  St.  Petersburg,  did  you  come  home  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  made  some  very  long  absences ;  and  under  the  present  regula- 
tions, I  should  have  had  my  pay  stopped. 

1514.  Have  the  new  regulations  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  period  of 
absence  ?— I  cannot  tell ;  they  have  only  been  introduced  within  the  last  year. 

151.5.  Was  there  any  fixed  rule  as  to  the  leave  of  absence  allowed  to  the 
junior  members  of  the  profession  before  ?— No,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  desi- 
rable that  there  should  be. 

1510.  You  have  stated  that  you  thought  an  attache"  might  be  kept  too  long  at 
one  court ;  is  there  not  an  advantage  in  his  remaining  as  a  diplomatic  servant 
at  a  place,  so  long  as  fully  to  master  all  the  political  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  and  thereby  be  in  a  position  to  apply  that  knowledge  ? — 
I  think  it  is  a  convenience  to  the  chief,  under  whom  he  is,  to  have  a  man  who 
has  been  been  a  long  time  at  the  mission ;  but,  for  the  individual,  I  think  it 
would  be,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  loss.    He  may  be  out  of  the  general  politics 
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of  Europe,  and  knows  little,  except  what  concerns  the  particular  country  in       xhe  Hon. 
which  he  is.  Hemry  EUht. 

1517.  Could  not  the  evil  be  in  some  degree  remedied  by  his  returning  more   

frequently  home  for  a  short  period  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  returning  home  is  good  ;  9  May  i86t. 
but  I  think  that  the  system  which  the  French  follow  of  changing  them  at  stated 

intervals  is  desirable  for  the  attaches  ;  I  could  name  from  10  to  a  dozen  men 
who,  on  the  average,  have  served  something  like  nine  years  at  the  same  place 
as  attaches. 

1518.  What  do  you  think  would  probably  be  the  injurious  effects  produced 
on  the  minds  of  tho*e  men  ? — There  are  several,  and  first  of  all  the  practice  of 
keeping  them  so  long  at  one  place  confines  too  much  the  advantages  of  seeing 
the  business  at  the  larger  courts  to  the  attaches  who  happened  to  be  sent 
thither  originally ;  if  one  man,  for  instance,  is  named  to  Paris,  and  another  to 
Greece,  and  they  are  each  of  them  kept  there  for  seven  or  eight  years,  I  think 
that  the  man  at  Paris  has  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  man  at  Athens,  with 
regard  to  opportunities  of  learning  his  profession. 

1519.  Is  there  not  also  some  danger  of  a  diplomatic  servant  too  long  engaged 
in  one  place  falling  into  particular  factions,  and  adopting  special  views  of 
politics,  rather  than  taking  the  large  and  general  view  of  things  which  would 
be  desirable  in  an  English  minister  ? — Yes ;  I  think  there  is  that  danger  ;  but 
I  have  not  witnessed  any  bad  consequences  from  that  myself. 

1520.  Upon  general  grounds  you  would  prefer  that  attaches  should  not  re- 
main too  long  at  any  one  post  ? — I  should,  very  much ;  but  you  must  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  journeys.  It  would  not  be  fair  on  unpaid  attaches  to 
make  them  travel,  say  from  Madrid  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  order  them  on 
an  equally  long  journey,  without  paying  their  expenses. 

1521.  What  is  the  regulation  as  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  jour- 
neys of  the  unpaid  attaches  ? — They  receive  no  allowance  for  the  expenses  of 
their  journeys ;  the  paid  attache  receives  an  allowance  on  proceeding  to  his 
post. 

1522.  And  the  same  with  the  secretary  of  legation  and  the  minister?— The 
secretary  of  legation  gets  a  small  sum  as  "an  outfit ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey  are  paid. 

1 523.  Are  the  expenses  of  the  minister's  journeys  paid  r — They  are  not  paid ; 
he  receives  likewise  an  outfit  for  his  establishment,  which  is  meant  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  his  journey. 

15 -'4.  Have  you  found  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  irregular  pay- 
ment of  diplomatic  salaries  ? — Never;  1  should  say  that  our  salaries  are  gene- 
rally paid  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the  reception  of  the  life  certi- 
ficates, which  we  send  home. 

1525.  Do  you  think  the  continual  repetition  of  the  life  certificate  necessary  ? 
— I  should  not  have  thought  so.    I  do  not  know  what  the  advantage  of  it  is. 

1526.  Is  the  effect  of  the  practice  of  sending  them  to  delay  the  receipt  of 
the  salary  ? — I  imagine  so. 

1527.  To  a  considerable  extent? — If  the  warrants  are  not  made  until  after 
the  certificates  arc  received  from  a  distance,  I  should  imagine  it  delays  it 
considerably. 

1528.  Have  you  had  an  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yes. 

1529.  Have  you  found  that  arrangement  a  necessary  or  convenient  one  ? — 
I  have  found  it  decidedly  convenient. 

1 5.J0.  Have  you  found  any  special  convenience  to  result  from  that  system, 
which  could  not  be  equally  enjoyed  by  the  employment  of  an  agent  not  con- 
nected with  the  office  ?— Yes.  I  think  there  are  many  conveniences  in  it ;  for 
there  are  many  things  that  we  wish  to  be  done  for  us,  that  our  agent  executes 
in  a  way  that  would  be  rather  difficult  to  have  done  by  anybody  out  of  the 
office. 

1531.  Are  you  aware  of  any  suspicion  in  the  service  of  any  undue  influence 
being  used  in  consequence  of  those  agencies  ?— No  ;  1  never  heard  of  anything, 
or  of  any  suspicion  of  the  kind. 

j  jj92.  Do  you  know  instances  of  diplomatic  friends  of  your  own,  who  have 
not  agents  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  have  heard  that  there  was  one  person  who 
had  not  got  an  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  but  I  know  of  none  now  in  the 
diplomatic  service. 

'533-  U°  y°u  think  that  indirectly  a  man  would  suffer  in  his  profession  from 
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The  Ho*.      his  being  an  exception  to  the  rule  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  would  affect  bim 

Henry  EUiot.      j„  the  least. 

  1 534.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage,  as  far  as  you  have  seen, 

9  May  1861.  from  a  more  ciose  interchange  between  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
diplomatic  profession?— I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  it  could  be  fairly 
carried  out,  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  could  be  accomplished. 

>.t3j-  Where  would  be  the  difficulty  in  a  system  by  which  a  young  man  was 
employed  for  a  certain  period  in  both  services,  and  then  was  attached  to  what- 
ever service  he  seemed  most  fitted  for,  or  for  which  he  was  deemed  most 
fitted? — I  should  rather  distrust  the  first  choice  of  a  young  man  being  made  at 
the  Foreign  Office.  I  should  not  like  that  they  should  have  the  power  of 
selection,  because,  naturally,  they  would  look  more  to  their  own  interests  than 
to  the  interests  of  those  who  were  abroad,  and  they  would  probably  take  the 
pick,  and  let  us  have  the  rest. 

1536.  You  think  the  chances  are  that  the  Foreign  Office  would  be  rather 
the  gainers  ? — I  think  they  would  get  the  best  of  it. 

1537.  But  are  there  not  sufficient  attractions  in  the  diplomatic  service  to 
incline  many  men,  supposing  that  the  pensions  and  other  matters  were  made 
equal,  to  prefer  the  diplomatic  service  r — No'  doubt  many  men  would  prefer 
it ;  but  you  speak  as  if  it  were  to  be  a  voluntary  change,  and  not  as  if  the  men 
the  best  adapted  lor  the  two  services  were  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

1538.  In  any  arrangement  of  this  kind,  where  there  was  a  choice  of  depart- 
ments, would  not  the  arrangement  be  necessarily  voluntary  in  a  certain  degree? 
— To  a  great  degree :  but  on  the  whole  1  should  rather  see  the  two  services 
kept  distinct ;  by  attaches  being  sent  home  and  exchanged  with  the  clerks  of 
the  Foreign  Office  at  stated  periods,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  it  being  under- 
stood that  they  merely  came  home  for  their  year  or  two  years,  or  for  whatever 
time  was  considered  right. 

1539.  i)°  vou  mean  that  you  would  rather  wish  that  a  man  should  enter  the 
one  service  or  the  other  upon  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  permanently 
engaged  in  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  meaning 

1 540.  But  for  educational  or  other  purposes,  there  might  be  a  considerable 
interchange  of  duly  between  the  two  services  ? — Yes,  with  great  advantage. 

1541.  Under  such  an  arrangement  it  would  always  be  possible,  would  it  not, 
to  transfer  a  man  from  one  service  to  the  other?— Certainly ;  but  I  would  not 
make  the  two  services  quite  common. 

1542.  From  what  you  have  seen  of  the  consular  service,  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  would  anv  advantage,  in  your  opinion,  result  from  any  assimilation 
to  the  French  system,  by  which  the  Consular  and  Diplomatic  services  are  most 
closely  connected : — I  think  you  would  occasionally  get  able  men  from  the 
Consular  service,  but  I  believe  it  is  undesirable  to  do  anything  to  make  your 
consuls  more  political  agents  than  they  are  at  present.  If  you  had  a  consul 
who  wished  to  get  into  the  Diplomatic  service,  he  would  probably  begin  by- 
showing  his  fitness  for  it  by  writing  and  meddling  with  political  matters. 

1543.  In  a  country  of  very  great  extent,  with  very  great  diversity  of  popula- 
tions, where  you  have  a  mission  only  at  the  centre,  of  Government,  does  not  a 
consul  necessarily  become  a  political  personage  with  regard  to  the  portion  of 
that  country  in '  which  he  is  engaged  ;  for  example,  supposing  that  you  had 
consuls  general  at  Florence,  and  at  Naples,  would  it  not  be  necessary,  for  some 
time  at  least,  to  invest  those  persons  with  something  like  political  importance 
up  to  the  time,  say,  when  the  unity  of  Italy  may  be  accomplished  t — Naturally, 
in  a  time  of  transition  like  that,  you  would  wish  to  have  political  reports  from 
agents  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  I  think  that  that  is  an  exceptional 
period. 

1544.  Does  it  not  apply  to  Russia  in  a  certain  degree,  for  example,  to  the 
consuls  general  at  Warsaw,  or  at  Odessa,  at  which  places  those  persons  must 
have  political  relations  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  engaged  r— Yes, 
no  doubt  he  has  ;  but  he  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  political 
agents  of  the  Government. 

"1545.  Take  the  consul-general  at  Warsaw  at  the  time  of  the  Polish  dis- 
turbance, was  not  his  position  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  political  one  ?  —The 
consul  general  at  Warsaw  has  always  beon  so;  he  is  not  like  most  consuls,, 
appointed  on  account  of  the  trafle  of  the  place,  or  of  British  subjects  established 

there  ; 
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there;  but  he  was  appointed  to  Warsaw  to  keep  his  Government  informed  of       The  Hon. 
the  state  of  feeling  in  Poland  ;  there  are  a  few  such  places,  but  not  many  Henry  FJtiot. 

1.546.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  consuls-general  in  such  places  as  we  have   

mentioned,  really  occupy  a  more  important  political  position  than  that  of     9  Ma>  l86l« 
ministers  at  small  courts  ? — Certainly  ;  a  consul  may  at  times  occupy  a  much 
more  important  position ;  and  so  in  all  countries,  during  times  of  trouble,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  consul  to  keep  his  minister  informed  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
bis  district.    That  1  consider  to  be  quite  a  part  of  the  consul's  duty. 

1 547.  Do  you  think  that  those  more  important  consulates-general  should  be 
filled  by  persons  who  have  had  a  diplomatic  training  r — It  is  difficult  to  say  ; 
he  ought  not  to  be  a  man  who  would  be  looked  upon  with  any  jealousy  by  the 
authorities  of  the  country,  and  the  less  political  he  is,  the  better  his  position  is 
likely  to  be  as  regards  them. 

1/548.  If  persons  who  h.»ve  not  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  are  fit  to  hold 
those  appointments,  why  should  not  consuls- general  be  able  to  hold  such 
appointments  at  such  places  as  Dresden  or  Hanover,  or  in  small  courts  where 
there  must  be  fewer  matters  of  political  interest  f  —  1  should  be  very  sorry  to 
see  a  consul-general  or  a  consul  debarred  from  all  power  of  receiving  a  diplo- 
matic appointment ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  good  to  make  the 
exchange  a  matter  of  ordinary  occurrence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  you  might 
occasionally  get  excellent  men  from  the  consular  line  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  not  to  transfer  them  to  diplomacy,  if  they  are  better  fitted  for  it 
than  for  their  own  career. 

1549.  Do  you  think  that  the  facilities  of  communication  and  locomotion  have 
materially  altered  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  minister 
at  home  ? — Yes,  they  have  altered  them,  certainly.  A  minister  is  not  called 
upon  to  assume  such  a  serious  responsibility  as  "he  used  to  be  occasionally 
obliged  to  do  in  former  times. 

»550.  .Do  you  think  that  ia  advantageous  or  not  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  advantageous  or  not ;  it  cannot  be  avoided  now. 

15.51.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  rather  tend  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the 
anxiety  of  the  minister  ?—  It  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  minister  in  other 
respects.  There  is  not  so  much  responsibility  to  take,  but  I  think,  with  the 
very  scanty  telegraphic  information  that  we  get,  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a 
just  opinion  of  the  real  state  of  things  when  one  is  abroad  than  it  used  to  be. 

1553.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  chance  of  frequent  interruption  by 
means  of  telegraphic  communications  almost  requires  more  tact  and  discretion 
on  the  part  of  a  minister  than  when  he  could  carry  out  his  own  policy  with  less 
interruption  ? — There  is  also  much  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  is  the 
true  state  of  things-  You  receive  telegraphic  news  that  first  appears  to  give 
information,  but  which  often  turns  out  to  be  totally  at  variance  with  the  facts 
as  they  come  out  afterwards  when  you  receive  the  post. 

1 553-  Mr»  Lttyard.]  In  what  did  the  staff  of  your  mission  consist  at  Naples  ? 
— There  was  a  secretary,  a  paid  attache,  and  two  unpaid  attaches.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  we  had  also  a  paid  clerk. 

1554.  In  what  business  was  that  paid  clerk  engaged  ?— There  had  been  a 
paid  clerk  at  the  Legation  at  Naples  for  many  years ;  the  number  of  English 
visitors  caused  a  great  deal  of  troublesome  business  as  to  passports,  custom 
houses,  and  little  difficulties  with  the  authorities,  which  was  not  exactly 
attache's  work  ;  but  if  we  had  not  taken  some  steps  to  put  them  right,  our  tra- 
velling countrymen  would  often  have  been  subjected  to  much  petty  annoyance. 

'555-  Was  not  that  the  business  rather  of  the  consul  than  of  the  mission  ?  — 
No ;  the  person  I  spoke  of  was  clerk  to  the  mission. 

1 556.  But  was  not  that  more  of  the  business  of  the  consul  than  of  the  mis- 
sion r — I  do  not  think  that  that  is  generally  considered  consular  business.  It 
is  business  in  which  an  Englishman  could  not  say  that  he  had  a  right  to  have 
help,  in  most  cases  ;  but  of  course  you  always  wish  to  give  what  help  you  can. 

1557.  When  there  is  a  mission  and  a  consul  at  the  same  place,  each,  of  course 
has  its  respective  duties  ? — Yes;  but  sometimes  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  which, 
•when  a  case  arises,  ought  to  take  it  up.  As  a  general  rule,  on  a  trifling  case 
occurring,  with  regard  to  a  difficulty  in  landing  a  cargo,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  the  consul  will  go  to  the  department  in  which  the  annoyance  occurs,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  will  be  able  to  rectify  it ;  but  if  ultimately  it  cannot  be 
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The  Hon  put  to  rights,  the  matter  will  be  referred  to  the  mission,  and  a  representation  be 

Henry  Elhol.  made  to  the  jy]inister  of  J.oreign  Affairs. 

9  May  1861.        \55?-  Di<*         attaches  speak  the  Italian  language  ?— Two  of  the  attaches 

*    7  spoke  it  perfectly. 

1559-  Was  there  not  one  gentleman  who  had  been  attached  many  years  to 
the  mission  at  Naples  on  account  specifically  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
language,  Mr.  Fagan  ? — No,  he  had  left  before  1  went. 

1,560.  Before  your  arrival,  I  believe,  there  was  such  a  gentleman  during  Mr. 
Temple's  time,  who  had  been  there  for  many  years  ? — There  was 

1501.  Did  your  attaches  speak  Italian  r— Two  of  them  spoke  it  perfectly. 

1.562.  When  your  mission  was  suspended  at  Naples,  would  it  have  been  im- 
possible to  employ  the  gentlemen  wno  composed  your  staff  in  the  Foreign 
Office  here,  until  other  employments  could  be  found  for  tbem  r— I  should  have 
thought  it  very  easy  either  at  the  Foreign  Office  or  abroad ;  but  the  only  one 
for  whom  employment  was  found  was  the  unpaid  one,  who  is  employed  at  the 
Foreign  Office. 

1563.  Was  any  application  made  by  any  of  those  gentlemen  to  be  employed  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  thiuk  there  was  by  themselves,  but  1  strongly  urged  that  they 
should  be  employed  abroad. 

1564.  Is  the  gentleman  to  whom  vou  have  referred  now  paid  in  the  Foreign 
Office? -No. 

156.5.  He  is  employed  there  as  an  unpaid  servant  ? — He  is  a  volunteer. 

1 566.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  could  be  adopted  under  which  gentlemen, 
situated  as  those  who  were  connected  with  your  late  mission  are,  could  be 
employed  in  the  Foreign  Office  when  they  bad  no  other  occupation  ? — I  should 
have  thought  that  they  might  more  easily  have  been  employed  abroad,  by  being 
attached  as  supernumeraries  to  other  important  missions  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  attaches  or  the  Secretary  should  be  liable,  after,  as  in  this  case, 
16  years'  service,  to  be  turned  adrift  altogether  without  employment;  I  do  not 
think  that  is  lair. 

1 567.  Were  you  paid  your  expenses  home  ?  —Yes ;  I  was  ordered  home  on 
public  grounds. 

1.568.  How  long  had  you  been  at  Naples? — I  had  been  at  Naples  about  a 
year  and  a  half. 

1.569.  Had  you  taken  a  house  there  r— I  had  taken  a  house. 

1570.  Did  you  furnish  it?— Yes;  and  I  was  just  completing  the  furnishing 
of  it  when  I  left. 

1571.  Having  to  sell  that  house  and  furniture,  if  you  did  sell  it,  I  suppose  it 
was  a  considerable  loss  to  you  r — Very  great. 

1572.  Have  you  been  compensated  for  that  loss  ? — No. 

!573-  Is  not  tnat  a  great  hardship  ? — It  is  a  hardship  when  it  follows  so  very 
closely  upon  the  furnishing,  as  it  did  in  my  case ;  but  these  losses  are  generally, 
to  a  certain  extent,  compensated  for  by  a  person  being  moved  to  another  post, 
when  he  receives  a  fresh  outfit ;  it  is  always  a  lo>s,  but  that  of  course  dimi- 
nishes it. 

1.574.  Where  are  the  archives  now  kept?— I  cannot  answer  that  question ; 
but  I  was  obliged  to  keep  my  house  to  the  5th  of  May,  and  the  archives  there- 
fore would  remain  in  the  old  chancery  for  the  time  that  my  house  remained  on 
my  hands. 

1.575.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  attache  in  charge  of  them  has  got  a  house 
or  not  ? — I  am  not  aware ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  he  lived  in  the  rooms 
attached  to  the  chancery  ;  there  were  three  or  four  rooms  there. 

1576.  Would  the  archives  be  transferred  to  the  consulate  ? —During  the 
suspension  of  the  relations,  two  years  ago,  they  were  transferred  to  the  con- 
sulate ;  but  1  imagine  that  they  will,  now  that  Italy  is  one  kingdom,  be  all  sent 
to  Turin. 

1577.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  English  travellers,  whether  for  pleasure  or 
business,  have  any  good  ground  of  complaint  for  want  of  attention  being  shown 
to  them  ? — I  do  not  believe  they  have ;  there  may  be  cases  in  which  they  may 
have  reason  to  complain ;  but  there  is  in  general  every  disposition  to  help 
them ;  occasionally  we  meet  with  very  unreasonable  persons. 

1578.  Is  there  a  general  office  provided  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  travellers,  and  others,  who  may  have  particular  objects  in  visiting  foreign 
countries  ? — No ;  there  is  no  office  on  purpose  for  that. 

1579.  Where 
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1579-  Where  do  they  transact  their  business  with  the  mission  ? — They  come  TlieHon. 
to  the  chancery,  and  say  what  they  have  to  say.    In  most  chanceries  there  is  •    Henry  Et(ioi- 
an  outer  room,  where  you  can  see  people  whom  you  do  not  wish  to  have  inside     ~~  ~ 
where  the  business  of  the  legation  is  going  on.  9May  l86u 

1580.  Is  there  not  an  objection  to  admitting  strangers  generallv  into  the 
chancery  ?— Yes,  that  is  an  objection. 

1581.  Are  there  business  hours  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  and 
persons  having  business  to  transact  at  the  missions  ?- That  differs  very  much 
according  to  the  places;  in  some  there  are  many  travellers:  but  there  are 
places  where  they  are  so  few  that  you  do  not  have  one  traveller  in  a  month 
come  to  see  you. 

1,582.  \\  hen  a  minister  lives  in  a  country,  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  is 
he  bound,  or  not,  to  have  a  place  where  travellers  can  get  their  business  done  ? 
— Yes ;  there  is  an  order  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  as  to  that,  stating  that  either 
the  minister,  or  the  secret ary  of  legation,  must  be  at  certain  times  at  the 
chancer)'  for  the  sake  of  legalizing  documents  requiring  their  signature. 

15 S3.  Is  that  circular  complied  with  in  general? — I  really  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  complied  with  in  general ;  but,  in  my  own  experience,  I  have  not 
seen  it  disobeyed  in  any  way ;  there  may  he  places  where  they  do  not  pay 
attention  to  it. 

1584.  You  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  neither  travellers,  nor  persons  going 
abroad  for  business,  have  cause  of  complaint  as  to  want  of  attention  being 
shown  to  them  at  the  different  missions ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  that  in  general 
they  have  cause  of  complaint ;  but  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  minister,  upon 
the  secretary,  and  the  attaches.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  may  be  occasions 
on  which  they  have  not  received  all  the  attention  to  which  they  were  entitled  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  much  more  common  that  they  have  asked  for  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 

1.585.  In  matters  of  business,  are  you  sure  that  they  receive  all  the  atten- 
tion that  they  are  entitled  tor— Yes,  certainly. 

1.586.  Mr.  Hankey.]  At  what  age  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  attaches 
should  be  first  appointed  ?—!  think  that  it  is  very  undesirable  that  any  attache 
should  go  abroad  till  he  is  21.  One  of  the  great  objects  should  be  to  keep 
your  attaches  and  secretaries  Englishmen  as  long  as  you  can ;  if  you  send 
them  abroad  too  soon,  they  become  foreigners  before  they  are  well  into  the 
service. 

1.587.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  consider  a  degree  obtained  in  an 
English  university  a  sufficient  qualification,  in  the  first  instance,  in  lieu  of  the 
present  system  of  examination  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  degree 
should  be  allowed  to  qualify,  in  lieu  of  the  civil  service  examination,  for  an 
attacheship. 

1.588.  Why  do  you  think  so? — Because  I  think  it  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
candidate  has  received  an  English  education,  and  I  think  that  that  is  the  most 
important  of  all  things  for  a  man  who  is  to  spend  his  life  abroad.  At  present, 
when  a  young  man  is  going  into  the  diplomatic  service,  the  chances  are  that 
he  is  educated  out  of  the  country.  He  has  very  little  opportunity  of 
learning  foreign  languages  in  England,  and  he  goes  abroad  to  learn  French  and 
German,  and  never  gets  a  thorough  English  education. 

1589.  With  regard  to  speaking  French,  as  a  knowledge  of  French,  especially, 
is  considered  to  be  an  indispensable  qualification,  do  you  think  that  a  young 
man  can  acquire  that  by  the  English  college  system  of  education  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  might  acquire  it,  but  it  would  be  more  difficult ;  you  must  have 
a  guarantee  that  he  understands  that  language ;  you  must  make  that  an  excep- 
tion ;  he  must  show  that  he  is  qualified  to  speak  French,  in  addition  to  the 
degree. 

1590.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  attache's  should  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
part  of  the  family  of  the  minister  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  minister 
should  so  treat  them  as  far  as  he  can,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  regu- 
lation introduced,  as  there  is  in  some  foreign  services,  which  gives  an  attach^  a 
right  either  to  dine  with  the  chief,  or  to  receive  a  compensation  ;  1  do  not  think 
that  an  attache  ought  to  be  able  to  look  upon  his  chiefs  dinner  as  a  table 
d'hote ;  but  I  think  that  ministers,  as  far  as  they  can,  ought  to  receive  the 
attaches  into  their  houses.    In  all  my  missions  as  an  attache,  with  all  the  chiefs 
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The  Hon.  I  have  served  under,  it  was  their  habit  to  have  their  attaches  daily,  or  very 
Henry  EUiot.     nearly  so. 

  1 59 1 .  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  tlie  names  of  those  chiefs  under  whom 

q  M&j  1861.  you  have  served  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  served  under  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  Lord 
Bloorofield,  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  who  was  chargd- d'affaires  for  a  long  time, 
Sir  Edward  Disborough,  Lord  Dunfermline,  Lord  Westmoreland,  and  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour. 

1 592.  During  the  time  you  have  been  in  the  Diplomatic  service,  have  you 
ever  heard  that  it  is  a  subject  of  complaint  that  the  attaches,  or  the  younger 
members  of  the  mission,  do  not  go  much  into  society,  or  as  much  as  is  desirable, 
at  the  places  where  they  may  reside?— I  have  heard  sometimes  that  it  is  so 
but  you  sometimes  see  in  a  mission,  that  one  attache  goes  to  every  ball  that  he 
can  go  to,  and  that  another  never  goes  out  at  all ;  there  is  no  rule  as  to  that, 
sometimes  they  do  go,  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

1593.  Is  it  desirable  that  a  minister  should  offer  any  advice  or  recommenda- 
tion to  young  men  that  they  should  go  into  society  1 — I  think  that  a  man  who 
is  fitted  for  society  is  best  adapted  for  diplomacy  iu  general ;  but  there  are  some 
men  whom  you  see  that  it  would  be  useless  to  advise  to  go  into  society  ;  they 
are  not  by  nature  adapted  for  it. 

1594.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  if  the  attaches  were  generally  paid,  the 
tendency  of  it  would  be  that  the  minister  would  consider  himself  more  exempt 
from  treating  them  as  part  of  his  family,  and  entertaiuing  them,  than  he  is  at 
present  ?— I  do  not  think  so ;  i  do  not  think  that  any  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  unpaid  and  the  paid  attaches  in  that  respect. 

1595.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.  ]  What  are  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  minister  in  quiet 
times  at  a  place  like  the  Hague;  is  it  his  duty  to  keep  the  minister  at  home 
informed  about  all  the  internal  politics  ? — Yes ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  minutely 
into  the  internal  disputes  of  the  country ;  but  to  record  the  general  tendency 
of  its  policy,  and  particularly  in  Holland,  as  regards  colonial  business,  for  they 
have  a  very  important  colonial  commerce  and  colonial  possessions. 

1596.  Then  is  there  in  the  Foreign  Office  information  about  the  public  men, 
for  instance,  of  all  the  smaller  States.  Upon  a  new  minister  coming  into  the 
Foreign  Office  abroad,  would  the  minister  here  be  able  at  once  to  inform  himself 
upon  that  matter? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  if  there  was  a  change  of  Government  in 
Holland,  that  in  announcing  that  change  of  Government  one  would  give  a  sort 
of  sketch  of  the  state  of  general  polities,  and  of  the  character  perhaps  of  the 
new  minister,  which  could  be  referred  to. 

1 59"-  Would  that  be  communicated  in  a  private  letter  or  in  a  despatch  r — In 
a  despatch. 

1508.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  very  important  religious  controversy 
going  on  in  Holland  :  would  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  the  duty  of  the  minister  to 
touch  upon  a  matter  of  that  kind ?— Certainly  ;  the  ministers  despatches  would 
probably  give  an  accurate  account  of  everything  connected  with  the  religious 
disputes. 

1 509.  In  short,  there  is  in  the  Foreign  Office  a  perpetual  record  kept  of  what  is 
going  on  in  all  the  minor  countries  of  Europe  ? — Yes,  and  though  a  great  deal 
of  it  may  he  of  no  immediate  importance  to  the  English  Foreign  Office,  much  is 
recorded  there  which  may  prove  valuable  information  hereafter. 

1O00.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  I  think  you  stated  that  the  men  who  are  the 
best  fitted  for  society  are  generally  the  best  suited  for  diplomacy  ?— That  was 
probably  going  too  far,  but  a  taste  and  disposition  for  society  is  an  undoubted 
recommendation  for  a  diplomatist. 

1 60 1 .  For  example,  a  man  might  be  a  very  learned,  studious,  and  clever 
man,  but  not  be  the  most  eligible  for  a  diplomatic  situation?— He  might  be 
totally  unfit  for  it. 

1602.  Do  you  think  that  the  civil  service  examinations  are  a  sufficient  test  of 
the  merit  of  a  man  ?— No  examination  can  be  a  sufficient  test,  but  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  security  that  a  man  has  received  the  education  of  a  gen- 
tleman.   I  think  that  is  what  you  want. 

1 603.  A  young  man  might  pass  through  the  Civil  Service  examination,  and 
be  excessively  awkward,  and  exceedingly  unfit  for  a  diplomatic  position  in  a 
great  court  • — Yes,  he  might  certainly  ;  but  he  is  not  more  likely  to  be  awk- 
ward for  passing  through  the  examination  than  he  would  be  without  it. 

1604.  What 
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1604.  What  was  your  salary  at  Naples  ?— Four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and       Tb*  Hon. 
400/.  for  a  house.  Henry  EMot. 

1605.  Was  that  sufficient?— I  was  not  long  enough  there  to  enable  me  to  ^ 
judge  ;  the  allowance  for  a  house  was  very  insufficient ;  but  whether  the  salary     9  Ma7 
would  have  been  sufficient  I  cannot  say. 

1606.  Are  you  aware  that  the  salaries  of  the  ministers  under  whom  you 
have  served  were  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  place?— In  the  larger 
courts  I  should  decidedly  say  that  the  salaries  are  not  sufficient ;  in  the  smaller 
courts  they  are  comparatively  better  paid. 

1607.  You  stated  that  all'the  ministers  under  whom  you  had  served  received 
their  attaches  ? — Yes. 

1608.  Have  there  been  complaints  of  attaches  not  being  much  received  by 
the  ministers?— Where  the  staff  is  extremely  large,  as  \i  h  alm<  st  necessary 
that  it  should  be  now  in  some  places,  it  is  perhaps  more  than  you  can  ask,  that 
the  minister  should  receive  all  those  young  men  every  day. 

1 609.  Do  you  not  consider  it  an  important  matter,  as  connected  with  the 
question  of  paying  the  attaches  ;  do  you  not  think  that  if  an  attache  was 
received  as  a  member  of  the  minister's  family  there  would  be  less  necessity  for 
paying  him  than  if  he  lived  entirely  on  his  own  resources? — No  doubt  it  is  a 
great  additional  expense  to  an  attache  ;  and  I  think  he  is  getting  into  a  worse 
position  every  day.  The  very  great  increase  of  the  work  has  called  for  so  great 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  attaches  that  they  will  now  be  kept  longer  than 
ever  before  they  have  a  prospect  of  promotion. 

1610.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  causes  of  that  increase  of  work  ? — It 
is  difficult  to  say  ;  but  part  of  the  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  increased 
means  of  communication,  and  very  much  perhaps  also  to  the  general  appetite 
of  the  world  for  being  informed  upon  every  matter  passing  in  foreign  countries ; 
the  papers  have  correspondents  every  where,  and  our  Government  cannot  be 
less  well  informed  than  the  public,  but  must  be  supplied  with  authentic  informa- 
tion upon  everything  that  occurs. 

1611.  Do  not  you  think  that  formerly,  when  gentlemen  placed  their  sons  as 
attaches  at  foreign  courts,  they  were  partly  influenced  by  the  expectation  that 
those  young  men  would  live  a  good  deal  with  the  minister,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  his  society  ? — No  doubt  that  was  more  the  case  formerly  than 
it  is  now ;  there  were  many  who  went  into  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
especially  young  men  of  fortune,  or  eldest  sons  who  had  prospects  of  for- 
tune ;  they  went  in  for  a  short  time  formerly,  but  now  they  do  not ;  and  this 
tells  against  the  working  attache,  because  their  retirement  puts  them  out  of  the 
■way  of  promotion,  which  consequently  went  on  faster  for  the  working  men. 

1612.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  class  of  persons  who  enter  the  diplomatic 
profession  will  deteriorate,  if  it  is  generally  understood  that  young  men  are  to 
be  thrown  on  their  own  resources  in  a  great  capital,  and  not  to  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minister  r — I  ihink  you  may  always  calculate  that  a  minister  will 
give  every  protection,  and  take  all  the  care  that  he  can  of  the  young  men, 
whether  they  dine  with  him  or  not. 

1613.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  With  reference  to  the  previous  education  of  a 
young  man  who  wishes  to  enter  into  the  Diplomatic  Service,  Sir  John  Crampton 
stated  on  Monday  last,  that  in  the  first  instance  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
degree  of  a  university,  and  an  examination  in  French  which  he  considered  a 
sine  qua  non  ;  do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  ? — I  should  be  quite  satisfied  with 
that  also. 

if"t!4.  Then  would  you  have  him  undergo  an  examination  previously  to  his 
being  appointed  paid  attache,  that  examination  comprehending  other  subjects  ? 
— I  think  the  only  subject  on  which  it  would  be  important  to  examine  him 
would  be  as  to  the  languages  of  the  country  in  whicu  he  had  lived.  As  to 
other  questions,  although  they  are  examined  upon  international  law,  we  know 
practically  that  they  are  crammed  for  the  examinations,  and  the  subjects  are 
just  got  up  for  the  time,  so  that  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  them. 

161/;.  Suppose  that  a  young  man  were  attached  without  having  been  to  a 
university,  would  you  subject  him  to  the  present  examination  before  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  I  would  require  either  that  or  a  degree. 

1616  As  long  as  he  underwent  a  thorough  examination  in  French  before  he 
started  in  the  diplomatic  profession,  you  would  be  satisfied  ? — Yes,  provided  he 
had  taken  a  degree. 
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The  Hon.  i(5 1 7.  Leaving  him  to  get  up  other  languages  during  the  time  that  he  was 

Henry  EUb4.  on  duty  at  the  various  missions  ":— Yes.  There  is,  however,  a  suggestion  that 
Ma  i86j  '  would  wish  to  make,  which  would  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
9  ;  By  *  attaches,  and  more  so,  I  think,  than  a  subsequent  examination,  and  that  is, 
that  at  our  legations  in  every  chancery  there  should  be  a  library,  consisting 
of  a  certain  number  of  books  on  public  law  and  treaties,  kept  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  secretaries,  to  which  the  young  men  should  have  constant  acc?ss. 
It  is  a  thing  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  that  some  question  is  started  involv- 
ing a  point  of  international  or  public  law,  and  if  there  were  the  books  at  hand, 
they  would  be  referred  to,  and  the  matter  discussed ;  but  if  not,  the  subject 
will  never  be  thought  of  again.  The  books  are  too  bulky  to  be  carried  about 
by  attaches  liable  to  he  ordered  from  one  place  to  another,  and  they  are  not 
now  consulted  as  they  ought  to  be. 

1618.  If  the  expense  could  be  afforded,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  there  was  a  house  for  the  Miuister  at  each  court  ? — It  would  be  a 
convenience  to  the  Minister,  no  doubt. 

1619.  Would  it  not  be  a  public  advantage,  because,  in  that  case,  you  would 
always  have  the  archives  attached  to  the  house?— I  think  that,  practically,  the 
archives  are.  It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  a  minister  to  be  sure  of  a 
good  hou^e ;  hut  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  would  gain  by  it. 

1620.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  advautage,  instead  of  having  the  archives 
removed  three  or  four  times,  as  they  may  he ? — It  is  a  great  inconvenience,  no 
doubt ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  not  also  its  advantages.  I  have  had  to 
move  the  archives  at  different  legations  very  often  ;  and  I  believe  that,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  having  to  do  so,  and  to  put  them  to  rights,  1  got  more  acquainted 
with  their  contents  than  I  should  ever  have  done  otherwise. 

1621.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  a  small  room  always  kept  for 
the  archives,  and  rooms  attached,  in  which  any  member  of  the  mission  might 
reside  ■ — It  would  be  a  great  convenience,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be 
more  than  that. 

1622.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Would  it  not  add  to  the  consideration  in 
which  a  minister  was  held  at  a  foreign  court  to  have  a  permanent  residence  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would ;  I  think  that  our  ministers  abroad  are  perfectly  well, 
considered  at  all  the  foreign  courts. 

1623.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  What  did  you  pay  for  your  house*? — About 
560  /. ;  my  allowance  was  400  /.,  which  was  intended  for  a  furnished  house, 
and  I  paid  560 1,  for  the  bare  walls  of  the  house. 

1 624.  Suppose  the  Government  were  to  take  a  house  for  a  long  period,  would 
it  not  probably  be  obtained  on  much  more  favourable  terms  r — Yes,  it  might 
be  obtained  on  better  terms ;  but  then  the  Government  must  go  to  the 
expense  of  repairs ;  it  would  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  miuister ;  but  I  am 
afraid  it  would  not  be  economical  for  the  public. 

1625.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  How  long  were  you  paid  after  leaving  Naples? 
— I  was  paid  six  weeks  after  the  King  left  Gaeta. 

1626.  Chairman.]  You  stated  that  you  had  not  resided  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  in  Naples  to  ascertain  whether  your  expenses  would  be  more  than  your 
salary ;  how  was  it  at  Copenhagen  ;  was  the  salary  sufficient  to  meet  your 
expenses 7 — Yes ;  I  should  say  that  it  was  about  equal  to  the  expenses. 

1627.  Did  you  only  live  as  you  thought  you  ought  to  do,  without  trenching, 
upon  your  private  means  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1628.  According  to  what  you  thought  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  expenses? 
— Yes,  for  a  court  of  that  calibre ;  it  varies  of  course  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  place  in  which  you  are. 

1629.  Do  you  think  that  a  minister  has  a  right  to  expect  that  he  should 
make  money  out  of  the  service  ? — I  should  say  certainly  not.  I  think  he  should 
spend  his  salary  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other  1  think  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  spend  his  own  money. 

1 630.  You  think  that  the  salary  ought  to  be  so  calculated  that  a  minister 
could  properly  represent  without  trenching  upon  his  private  income,  but  not 
more  ? — 1  think  that  that  would  be  a  fair  rule  to  lay  down. 

1631.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  casein  some  of  our  smaller  missions^ 
but  not  so  in  the  larger  ones  r— I  think  so. 

1632.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  payment  of  attaches 
from  the  date  of  their  first  appointment  ?— As  far  as  the  good  of  the  service  is 

concerned, 
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concerned,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.    I  do  not  think  that       The  Hod. 
it  will  affect  the  service  at  all,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  do  the  work     /f«wy  Elliot. 

better  if  they  were  paid  than  they  do  it  now.   I  consider  that  they  do  the  work   

as  well  as  men  can  do  it,  but  I  think  it  is  hard  that  they  should  be  liable  to  remain     9  M»y  1861. 
five  or  six  years  without  being  paid. 

1633.  Would  it  not  be  fair,  now  that  the  diplomatic  service  is  looked  upon 
as  a  career,  that  those  young  men  should  count  their  time  for  a  pension  from 
the  moment  they  enter  the  service  ?—  Yes,  I  think  it  would  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  think  that  an  assimilation  of  diplomatic  pensions  to  civil  service 
pensions  would  be  at  all  advantageous. 

1634.  For  what  reason  :— Because,  first  of  all  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrange 
the  pensions  in  the  proper  amounts  ;  the  pensions  of  the  ministers,  according 
to  the  civil  service  rule,  would  be  a  great  deal  too  high,  more  so  than  would  be 
reasonable ;  but  a  more  important  reason  is,  that  if  you  want  in  the  diplomatic 
service  to  give  encouragement  to  young  men,  you  can  only  do  it  by  inducing 
the  older  ones  to  leave  the  service,  and,  according  to  the  civil  service  rule,  it  is 
an  absolute  advantage  to  a  man  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  in  the  service, 
because  his  pension  increases  according  to  the  length  of  his  service. 

1635.  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Official  Salaries  in  the  year  1858, 
the  Committee  recommended,  "  That  strict  regard  being  had  to  existing  inte- 
rests, regulations  be  made  for  the  granting  of  future  pensions  in  respect  of  the 
age  and  circumstances  of  the  parties  claiming  them,  so  far  as  is  practicable  in 
accordance  with  the  6th  and  1 1th  sections  of  the  Act,  the  4th  and  5th  William 
the  4th,  c.  24,  which  regulates  civil  pensions."  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  new  Superannuation  Act ;  will  you  state  whether  you  see  any  reasons 
why  diplomatic  pensions  should  not  be  assimilated  to  the  present  scale  of  pen- 
sions under  the  present  Superannuation  Act : — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I 
am  right  as  to  the  civil  service  pension;  but  I  think  it  is  I0-60ths  of  the 
salary  after  10  years'  service,  and  that  there  is  l-60th  part  of  the  salary  added 
for  every  year  afterwards  up  to  40  years,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  and  the  effect  of 
that  would  he  in  the  diplomatic  service  to  make  it  a  matter  of  interest  for  each 
minister  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  in  the  service,  and  in  that  way  you  would 
close  the  door  to  promotion.  At  preseut  a  minister,  at  the  end  of  15  years' 
service,  and  of  5  years  in  the  rank  for  which  lie  claims  the  pension,  is  entitled 
to  one  definite  sum,  and  it  is  no  more  advantageous  for  him  to  go  on  serving 
for  a  year  longer  than  to  take  his  pension  at  once ;  but  if  the  pension  he  may 
receive  goes  on  increasing,  year  by  year,  you  offer  an  inducement  to  an  old 
minister  to  remain  in  the  service  to  the  stoppage  of  promotion. 

1636.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  ministers,  who  are  men  of  weight, 
and  power,  and  value,  should  leave  the  service  earlier  than  they  would  do 
under  ordinary  circumstances  : — Where  you  get  a  first-rate  man,  a  man  who 
is  considerably  above  the  average,  I  think  you  cannot  keep  him  too  long ;  but 
where  you  get  an  ordinary  man,  no  better  than,  or  perhaps  not  so  good  as  his 
neighbours,  you  improve  the  service  by  letting  him  go,  and  giving  a  better 
chance  to  a  young  man  to  show  that  he  has  something  in  him  worth  developing. 

1637.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  as  in  every  service  there  must  be  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  somewhat  below  the  mark,  you  think  that  the  tendency  of 
an  assimilation  of  the  pensions  would  be  to  keep  those  men  longer  in  the  service 
than  is  good  for  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  There  is  every  prospect  of  promotion 
being  extremely  slow  at  present ;  in  the  years  1 858  and  1 859  there  were  nearly  . 
30  attaches  admitted  into  the  service,  and  by  the  time  that  the  junior  ones  of 
those  came  on  by  regular  seniority,  they  will  have  served,  at  least,  seven  or 
eight  years  as  unpaid  attaches,  according  to  the  present  rule. 

163S.  Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  the  present  system  by  which  the  claim  to  a 
pension  only  dates  from  the  commission,  to  induce  some  of  the  diplomatic 
servants  to  remain  at  their  posts  a  great  deal  longer  than  is  good  for  the 
service  r — Yes  ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  that  you  would  improve  the  service  by 
letting  the  time  count  from  the  date  at  which  they  are  now  named  paid 
attaches,  by  making  them  second  and  third  secretaries.  The  diplomatic  service 
is  suffering  from  what  all  other  services  suffer  from,  that  is,  from  a  want  of  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  incompetent. 

1 639.  You  think  that  the  service  suffers  from  that  circumstance,  and  you 
think  that  an  assimilation  of  the  pensions  would  rather  increase  than  diminish 
the  evil  ?— I  think  so. 

0.47.  U  1640.  Sir 
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The  Hon.  1640.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  You  would  allow  an  attache,  when  he  is  paid,  to 

Hemy  miiot.  nig  time  for  a  pension  from  that  time  ;  is  it  not  rather  hard  that  a  man 

has  to  serve  for  four  or  five  years  without  payment,  and  not  he  allowed  to 
9  May  1861.  count  his  time  for  a  pension  ? — Yes,  it  is  hard ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  time, 
1 5  years  from  the  time  of  his  first  being  paid,  is  very  long  to  wait  for  his  pen- 
sion ;  it  is  a  short  period  of  service ;  if  you  made  it  1 5  years  from  his  entry, 
I  think  that  would  be  asking  more  than  the  public  would  be  willing  to  grant ;  if 
a  man  is  to  enter  at  the  age  of  20,  and  then  is  to  be  entitled  to  a  pension  at  35, 
I  think  that  would  be  more  than  you  would  be  able  to  get. 

1641.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  arrangement  might  be  made  whereby  a 
man,  on  entering  the  service,  should  be  able  to  count  his  time  for  a  pension 
from  that  date  ? — I  think  it  extremely  hard  that  a  man  who  has  served,  per- 
haps, eight  years  unpaid,  should  have  no  benefit  over  the  man  who  has  served 
only  on  pay. 

1642.  Consider  the  present  position  of  an  attach^;  he  remains  now  four 
years  unpaid  upon  the  average ;  he  then  becomes  a  paid  attache ;  and  he  is, 
probably,  five  or  six  years  before  he  becomes  secretary,  and  in  that,  I  think, 
I  give  you  the  smallest  average,  and  yet  that  would  place  him  in  a  position  of 
serving  nine  years  without  counting  any  time  for  a  pension  ? — My  late  secre- 
tary at  Naples,  Mr.  Stuart,  served  12  £  years  as  an  attache,  which  time  does  not 
count  for  him  any  more  than  if  he  had  never  served  a  day. 

1643.  Chairman.]  And  I  believe  he  is  a  very  able  person  ?— He  is  a  most 
excellent  public  servant. 

1644.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  there  are  missions  now  at 
certain  places  which  could  be  safely  abolished  ? — I  have  no  particular  means  of 
knowing  the  importance  of  the  different  posts,  but  one  must  recollect  that  a 
post  which,  for  a  long  time,  seems  of  no  sort  of  importance,  is  suddenly  found 
to  be  of  more  importance  than  was  supposed  :  for  instance,  one  of  the  missions 
that  is  often  mentioned  as  one  that  might  be  abolished  without  difficulty,  i3 
Hanover,  and  there  are  two  questions  which  have  lately  arisen,  which,  I  think, 
show  that  it  is  most  advisable  to  have  a  minister  there.  First  of  all,  you  have 
the  Stade  duties  and  the  Schleswig  Holstein  question,  which  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  one  in  which  Hanover  takes  a  very  lively  interest. 

1645.  With  the  near  vicinity  of  Hamburg  to  Hanover,  might  not  the  same 
eminent  gentleman  who  now  acts  as  consul-general  at  Hamburg  perform  those 
duties,  and  has  he  not,  in  fact,  taken  part  in  them  ? — He  is  consul-general 
for  Holstein,  and  he  takes  part  in  them  very  naturally,  but  I  think  as  to  the 
Hanoverian  Government,  if  you  wish  to  know  the  disposition  of  that  Govern- 
ment, it  is  important  to  have  a  minister  of  rank  who  would  be  admitted 
into  their  confidence  more  or  less. 

1 646.  With  respect  to  the  two  questions  which  have  been  referred  to,  have 
they  not  rather  fallen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consul-general  at  Hamburg, 
than  under  the  Hanoverian  minister  ? — I  should  not  suppose  so :  I  think  that  ther 
have  their  distinct  duties.  I  only  meant  just  to  point  this  out  as  an  instance 
in  which  unforeseen  circumstances  arise,  which  make  a  mission  of  more  im- 
portance than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in  times  of  quiet ;  and  in  any- 
great  national  movement  in  Germany  I  think  it  is  advisable  that  you  should 
know  the  feeling  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  vary  very  much. 

1647.  Are  we  not  now  without  a  minister  at  some  points  which  happen  to  be 
'  of  considerable  constitutional  interest :  for  instance  Hesse-Cassel  ? — Yes,  it  is  a 

very  small  place.  I  think  you  could  not  multiply  them  through  all  the  smafl. 
German  States. 

1 648.  Do  you  think  that  the  line  is  at  present  well  drawn  ? — I  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing  that  at  all.  I  have  no  access  to  the  despatches  of  the  ministers 
at  the  different  German  courts. 
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Luna,  l&dieMaii,  1861. 


MEMHERS  PRESENT. 


S«r  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Mr.  Grant  Dufll 
Sir  Minto  Fnrqubar. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milncs. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Viscount  Stratford  de  Redclifft:,  Examined. 

1649.  Chairman.]  WILL  your  Lordship  have  the  goodness  to  state  how  long 
you  have  been  a  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  ? — I  made  my  first  diplo- 
matic excursion  in  the  year  1807,  to  Copenhagen,  and  Sweden,  as  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Legation  on  a  special  mission.  I  was  at  that  titno  precis  writer  in 
the  Foreign  Office. 

16.50.  Where  did  you  go  after  that  special  mission  ? — After  that  special  mission 
I  was  sent  to  the  Dardanelles  with  Sir  Robert  Adair,  as  secretary  of  legation. 
On  his  reception  at  Constantinople  as  ambassador,  I  became  secretary  of  embassy ; 
and,  on  his  departure  in  1810,  1  remained,  with  the  character  of  minister  plenipo- 
'tentiary.    My  next  mission  was  to  Switzerland,  and  I  was  called  up  to  tho 
Congress  at  Vienna  upon  Swiss  affairs.    I  was  Minister  in  Switzerland  about  five 
years,  with  the  rank  of  envoy  extraordinary.    In  1820  I  went  to  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  same  capacity,  and  I  resided  three  years  at  Washington. 
I  was  next  employed  in  England,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  upon  all  the  outstanding 
■ubjects  of  discussion  between  the  two  countries,  being  joint  plenipotentiary  with 
Mr.  Huskisson.    In  1824  I  went  on  a  special  embassy  to  Russia,  and  then  as 
Ambassador  to  Turkey  in  1825.    My  next  employment,  while  still  retaining  the 
position  of  ambassador  to  Turkey,  was  a  special  mission  to  Greece  for  the  settle- 
ment of  that  country  in  1828,  on  which  occasion  I  resigned  che  embassy  to 
Constantinople.    In  1832  I  went  on  a  special  embassy  to  Constantinople,  with 
reference  to  an  extension  of  the  Greek  frontier.    On  my  return  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  I  was  commissioned  to  Spain  and  Portugal  as-  special  ambassador, 
but  the  Spaniards  would  not  join  with  us,  and  I  did  not  reach  Lisbon.    I  was 
then  appointed  permanent  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  the  Emperor  made  objections 
to  my  appointment,  founded  on  no  stated  reason,  although  demanded. 

1651.  Mr.  Hope.]  At  what  date  was  that  re-appointment  to  Russia? — After 
I  had  returned  from  Spain  in  1832. 

1652.  Chairman.'}  After  that,  I  believe  your  Lordship  went  into  Parliament? 
— Yes ;  and  I  was  in  Parliament  till  the  change  of  Government  which  placed 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  position  of  First  Minister. 

1653.  Did  y°u  afterwards  proceed  to  Constantinople  as  ambassador? — Yes,  I 
again  went  to  Constantinople  as  ambassador  by  a  fresh  appointment  in  1841. 

1 654.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  position  ? — I  held  the  embassy  until 
I  resigned  it  in  1858.  During  that  term  of  17  years  I  was  twice  absent,  and 
during  the  first  absence,  which  was  prolonged  for  two  years,  I  had  a  special  mission 
to  Switzerland,  and  commissions  to  visit  several  courts  on  my  way  back  to  Con- 
stantinople. Tho  whole  of  my  second  absence  did  not  exceed  a  period  of  seven 
or  eight  months,  and  I  returned  with  a  view  to  events  which  brought  on  the 
Crimean  war.    My  Jast  diplomatic  commission  was  to  take  leave  of  the  Sultan. 

1655.  Your  Lordship  has  then  spent  a  long  and  active  life  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  your  country? — Certainly  long,  and  I  trust  active. 

1 656.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Committee  whether  it  is  the 
result  of  your  experience  that  any  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  the  diplomatic  service  during  the  period  for  which  you 
have  been  employed  ? — Considerable  changes  have  no  doubt  taken  place. 

0.47.  v  -2  1657.  In 


Vitcouot 
Stratford  dt 
Reddiffe. 

13  Msy  1861. 
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Vnceuot  1 657.  In  the  general  character  of  the  service? — There  have  been  some  im» 

Stratford  it     portant  changes  in  the  character  of  the  service,  and  there  have  been  likewise 
Redchfe.      changes  in  the  rank  of  the  representatives  at  the  different  courts  ;  for  instance, 
countries  to  which  embassies  were  sent  have  since  received  missions,  and  again 
13   ay  1  61.    ambassadors  in  some  have  been  restored,  and  other  changes  of  the  same  kind  have 
taken  place,  from  time  to  time    In  South  America,  for  instance,  all  the  missions 
there  within  my  recollection  have  been  established. 

1 658.  I  rather  referred  to  the  general  professional  character  of  the  service,  and 
wished  to  ascertain  whether  it  has  assumed  more  of  the  character  of  a  career,  and 
whether  conditions  affecting  the  members  of  Ihe  service  have  been  changed  r — 
Considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  respect  also.  First  of  all,  the  diplo- 
matic service,  when  I  went  into  it,  was  no  profession  at  all.  It  has  been  brought 
gradually  into  a  state  which,  without  yet  being  a  profession,  has  many  of  its  cha- 
racteristics. 

1659.  In  what  way  does  your  Lordship  apply  that  to  the  condition  of  things  when 
you  entered  the  service  ? — The  appointments  were  altogether  different,  the  pen- 
sions were  different,  and  I  repeat  that  the  official  characters  of  many  of  the  chiefs 
of  embassies  and  missions,  anil  of  the  subordinate  officers,  was  different.  I  think 
I  may  say  generally,  that  the  service  has  been  improved  with  respect  to  the 
personal  qualities  of  its  members.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise  answer  to  so 
comprehensive  a  question ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  change  has  been  progressive, 
independently  of  those  special  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  years. 

1660.  Is  the  social  character  of  the  service  altered;  is  it  more  business-like  than 
it  was,  and  less  connected  with  particular  classes  of  society  ? — No  ;  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  special  alteration  in  that  respect. 

1661.  Was  the  service  paid  better  in  former  times  than  it  is  now : — There  was 
less  regularity  of  payment  in  former  times ;  in  times  preceding  mine,  ambassadors, 
as  I  have  been  told,  were  often  put  to  great  shifts  from  the  irregularity  of  pay- 
ment, and  upon  the  whole,  taking  that  circumstance  into  consideration,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  present  generation  of  diplomatists  is  better  remunerated 
than  those  of  the  last  generation. 

1662.  Do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  that 
the  difference  in  the  expense  of  living  abroad  is  such  as  to  make  the  salaries, 
which  were  formerly  adequate,  now  inadequate  for  the  purpose? — Speaking  from 
my  own  experience  at  Constantinople,  and  taking  into  the  account  what  I  have 
heard  from  others,  I  should  think  that  such  is  generally  the  case. 

1663.  In  the  different  missions  in  which  you  have  served,  have  the  salaries 
which  you  have  received  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  mission  in  the  condition 
which  you  thought  Mas  requisite  ? — I  should  say  yes,  in  general,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  personally  concerned.  When  I  went  out  to  the  United  States  I  found  myself 
considerably  iu  arrear  on  arriving  there,  principally  owing  to  the  expense  of 
furniture,  and  a  purchase  of  plate,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  pounds  ; 
but  the  deficit  came  round  by  an  economical  management  of  my  salary,  and 
enabled  me  to  balance  my  accounts. 

1664.  Do  you  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  our  diplomatic  service  is  as  well  paid 
as  that  of  other  countries  ? — I  cannot  speak  with  any  positive  knowledge  upon 
the  subject,  but  my  impression  i#,  that  it  is  so,  except  perhaps  in  the  higher 
embassies.  I  doubt  however,  on  general  report,  whether  the  ambassador  at  Paris 
has  a  sufficient  salary  ;  of  the  extras  I  know  nothing. 

1 665.  Have  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  of  late  years  shown  a  more 
active  interest  in  their  professional  duties  than  they  did  in  former  times?  — I  have 
never  witnessed  any  indifference  or  remissness,  generally  speaking,  on  their  part, 
either  iu  my  earlier  days,  or  in  later  times ;  there  may  be  an  occasional  exception, 
but  answering  the  question  generally,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  marked  difference 
manifested  on  that  head  in  the  progress  of  time. 

1606.  Po  you  think  any  advantage  would  result  from  an  earlier  payment  of 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  for  instance,  the  unpaid  attaches? — I  think 
it  hard  upon  young  gentlemen  in  the  service  to  be  kept,  as  I  believe  they 
frequently  have  been,  too  long  without  any  remuneration.  I  think  it  hardly  fair 
to  keep  individuals  long  in  active  service  without  pay.  It  seems  to  be  unjust 
towards  them,  and  scarcely  less  so  towards  those  upon  whom  they  are  dependent. 
I  think  it  has  a  certain  effect  in  relaxing  the  hold  which  the  Government,  or  the 

chief 
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chief  of  the  embassy,  ought  to  have  over  them.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  particular 
instance  in  which  it  has  so  operated;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  unpaid  employment  too  much  prolonged. 

1667.  Has  there  not  been  a  gradual  relaxation  of  what  was  called  the  old 
family  relation  between  the  head  of  a  mission  and  the  subordinate  members  of  it, 
using  the  words  family  relation,  because  1  believe  that  was  the  phrase  used  in 
the  letter  sent  with  the  attache  ?— In  all  the  diplomatic  positions  in  which  I  was 
placed  up  to  my  last  embassy  at  Constantinople,  it  was  generally  my  practice 
without  any  particular  instructions  thereon,  to  receive  the  gentlemen  of  the 
embassy,  or  the  mission,  into  my  house ;  and  they  lived  with  me  in  mo<t  respects 
as  of  my  own  family.  At  Constantinople,  in  consequence  of  an  incident  that 
occurred,  and  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Foreign  Office,  an  alteration 
was  made  in  that  particular  embassy.  The  Secretary  of  State  ordered  a  separate 
kitchen  to  be  made  for  the  gentlemen  in  the  new  embassy  house,  and  their  living 
with  the  ambassador,  on  taking  their  meals  with  him,  became  expressly  a  matter 
of  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  ambassador. 

1668.  Up  to  that  time  the  members  of  your  mission  had  lived  with  you  like 
members  of  your  household  ? — Never  with  orders  from  the  Government,  but 
as  a  reasonable  accommodation  or  custom,  which  I  had  pleasure  in  keeping  up, 
with  few  exceptions.  After  that  alteration,  the  case  was  different ;  some  of  the 
gentlemen  on  my  invitation  always  dined  with  me,  and  others  occasionally. 

1669.  Do  you  happen  to  be  aware  whether  that  practice  has  been  discontinued 
in  other  missions  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

1670.  Do  you  think  that  any  certain  advantages  follow  from  that  close  relation 
between  the  head  of  a  mission  and  the  other  members  of  it  ? — There  is  an  advan- 
tage, and  also,  I  think,  a  disadvantage.  The  advantage  is,  that  the  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  embassy  are  more  likely  to  acquire  the  regular  habits  of  a  family ; 
and  the  disadvantage  is,  that  the  chief  of  the  mission  may  be  put  into  the  posi- 
tion of  being  thought  bound  to  entertain  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  always. 
Consequently  a  practice  which,  with  some  degree  of  discretion,  leads  to  goodwill 
and  the  maintenance  of  proper  relations  between  the  head  of  the  mission  and 
the  other  members  of  it,  might  degenerate  into  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
members,  and  accompanied,  especially  in  the  house  of  an  ambassador  having 
grown-up  children,  with  inconveniences  which  need  not  be  described. 

1 67 1 .  Therefore,  you  would  think  it  no  disadvantage  if  the  attaches  were  to 
receive  a  small  indemnity,  and  that  they  should  no  longer  have  a  distinct  claim 
upon  the  head  of  a  mission  for  their  ordinary  maintenance,  but  nevertheless  that 
beyond  that,  they  should  be  admitted  as  freely  as  possible  into  his  society  ? — My 
own  impression  is,  that  they  ought  to  have  allowances  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  live  according  to  their  rank  in  the  mission,  without  being  dependent  upon  the 
advantage  of  living  with  the  ambassador,  speakiug  with  reference  to  the  case  of 

.  their  living  in  the  ambassador's  house,  or  their  having  to  find  lodgings  for  them- 
selves. 

1 672.  In  regard  to  the  separate  kitchen  at  Constantinople,  was  the  service  of  that 
kitchen  supposed  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  embassy,  or  at  the  expense 
of  the  gentlemen  themselves? — As  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  at  their  own 
expense. 

1673.  Has  your  Lordship  ever  considered  the  question  of  any  advantage  that 
would  result  from  a  more  frequent  interchange  of  service  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Diplomatic  Service  ? — I  think,  as  a  matter  of  impression,  that,  with 
certain  limitations,,  a  definite  amount  of  facility  for  interchange  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage. It  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  that  for  the  Civil  Service,  what  is  called 
esprit  de  corps  is  not  a  thing  to  be  encouraged ;  I  think  it  weds  people  to  habits 
of  thought  and  conduct,  which,  at  best,  are  matters  of  indifference  to  the  service ; 
it  tends  to  make  them  think  of  their  office  more  than  of  their  Government,  and 
more  than  of  their  country ;  it  has  a  tendency,  in  short,  to  narrow  the  mind,  and 
if  I  heard  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  to  effect  an  intercommunication  of 
service  between  the  different  Civil  Departments,  at  least  as  to  the  junior  clerks,  I 
think,  as  I  said  before,  that  with  certain  limitations,  the  public  interests  might 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  change.  With  regard  to  diplomatic  missions,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  similar  kind  of  interchange,  not  keeping  those  who  are  employed 
too  long  in  exactly  the  same  position  of  service,  would  be  an  advantage,  as  operat- 
ing favourably  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  expansion  of  the  mind,  and 
upon  that  activity  of  the  mind  which  is  derived  from  variety  of  occupation,  and 
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Viscount  from  not  be  ing  too  much  tethered  to  the  same  spot.  The  duty  of  the  clerks, 
^h'',"!'!/**  strictly  speaking,  is  confined  very  much  to  copying  despatches,  to  keeping  the 
accounts  of  the  office,  and  to  other  employments  of  a  similar  kind.  Certainly,  at 
13  May  1861.  tMe  Prt'SCQt  time,  when  education  is  more  advanced,  and  when  geatlenien  are  no 
longer  confined  to  their  offices,  hut  more  and  more  brought  into  society,  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  give  them  opportunities  of  moving  in  a  wider  official  circle, 
instead  of  sitting  perpetually  at  the  same  writing  desks  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year. 

1674.  Have  you  had,  in  your  chancery,  at  any  time,  any  gentlemen  who  had 
been  detached  from  the  Foreign  Office  for  spr-cial  service? — Yes ;  Mr.  Hammond, 
among  others  and  Mr.  Mellish  were  both  with  me  at  different  times.  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  say  what  advantage  accrued  therefrom  to  them,  and  through 
them,  to  the  public  service ;  but  I  can  say  with  certainty,  that  I  derived  very 
considerable  advantage  from  their  experience,  their  zeal,  and  their  intelligence. 

1075.  1  believe  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  project  for  sending  out  students 
to  become  Oriental  attaches  ? — Yes,  and  it  was  natural  to  look  to  the  services  of 
young  Englishmen,  placed  in  a  position  to  learn  the  local  languages,  and  to  obtain 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  a  country  so  peculiar  as  Turkey,  and  of  a 
place  so  peculiar  as  Constantinople;  but,  1  think,  that  the  purpose  would  have 
been  more  completely  answered,  if  the  precise  mode  of  attaining  it,  of  which  a 
trial  was  made,  had  not  been  adopted.  If  I  remember  right,  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  recommend  one  gentleman 
from  each,  and  upon  a  later  occasion  another  one  from  each  was  asked  for.  Now 
what  you  want  is  not  only  to  put  the  student  into  a  position  for  acquiring  lan- 
guages, and  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  a  country,  but  you  waut  young 
men  who  will  take  a  continued  interest  in  the  service,  and  who  will  consider  it  as 
a  career.  If  you  expect  to  have  persons  who  can  be  recommended  on  the  score 
of  their  education  at  the  Universities,  and  of  their  superior  talents,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  service  of  interpreter  presents  sufficient  inducements  for  tbem  to  pursue 
it  with  spirit,  or  to  take  a  prolonged  interest  in  the  pursuit ;  hut  there  is  a  class  of 
people  in  the  country  who  I  think  would  have  been  more  serviceable  in  that  line, 
the  sons,  for  instance,  of  consuls  who  are  married  in  the  country,  and  the  sons  of 
respectable  merchants  and  other  persons  of  that  kind,  who  generally  learn  the 
languages  of  the  country  in  their  childhood,  as  we  unconsciously  pick  up  our  mother 
tongue  in  Kngland.  They  come  to  England  and  pass  several  years  in  receiving 
a  substantial  education,  not  of  a  nature  to  terminate  in  one  of  tho  universities,  but 
a  good  useful  course  of  practical  training,  and  they  return  to  Constantinople  or  its 
provinces,  with  the  impressions  which  belong  to  English  tuition,  although  of  a  less 
distinguished  kind  than  was  to  be  found  at  public  schools  or  at  the  university. 
Youths  thus  circumstanced  learn  the  languages  of  the  country,  and  receive  early 
impressions  favourable  to  their  career  in  countries  so  peculiar  as  Turkey  and 
Persia;  they  subsequently  carry  back  with  them  a  disposition  leading  tbem  to  look 
forward  to  promotion  in  the  service  to  which  they  are  destined.  At  the  same  time, 
there  would  be  less  danger  of  their  imbibing  the  vices  of  the  Levant,  and  they 
would  retain  a  sufficient  portion  of  English  spirit,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  point 
of  the  highest  importance. 

1676.  Does  your  Lordship  consider  that  it  would  be  important,  if  possible,  to 
substitute  Englishmen  for  the  persons  who  are  now  generally  employed  as  drago- 
mans in  Turkey  ? — Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  that  opiuion. 

1677.  Y°u  ^,ink  that  it  is  practicable?— I  think  it  is  practicable  in  the  way 
I  have  already  explained ;  but  if  the  change  were  attempted,  it  would  require  to 
be  done  gradually. 

1678.  Is  there  anything  in  the  position  of  a  dragoman  which  would  render  it 
difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  adapt  himself  to  it  ? — Yes,  there  is ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  the  difficulty.  There  is  still  enough  of  the  old 
manner  of  transacting  business  at  the  Porte  which  might  be  repugnant  to  tho 
feelings  of  a  young  man  imbued  with  English  ideas ;  but  an  understanding  for 
its  improvement  might  be  effected  between  our  Government  and  the  Porte. 

1679.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  would  connect  the  young 
men  with  the  consular  service,  so  that  the  best  of  them  might  be  afterwards 
appointed  consuls?— I  think  that  the  plan  of  giving  attaches  occasional  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  consular  business  by  practice  is  decidedly  beneficial.  I  was 
glad  myself  to  find  occasions  for  acting  in  that  manner.  Whenever  opportunities 
occurred,  I  sent  an  attache  to  some  distant  place  on  special  service,  sometimes 
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with  the  previous  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  sometimes  in  urgent  Viscount 

cases  oy  my  own  responsibility.  Stratford  de 

1680.  U  ere  those  duties,  generally  speaking,  -well  performed  ? — Yes.    Mr.  Bedciiffc. 
Allison,  for  instance,  went  occasionally  into  the  provinces  by  my  direction  on       ~  ~ 
some  important  service,  and  in  every  instance  he  not  only  performed  his  duty,  but  13    "y  1 
performed  it  in  a  manner  to  do  credit  to  himself,  and  to  give  complete  satisfaction 

to  the  embassy. 

1681.  During  the  period  of  your  embassy  at  Constantinople,  was  the  nature  of 
your  relations  with  the  large  body  of  consuls  who  were  within  your  jurisdiction 
such  as  you  thought  most  convenient  for  the  public  service  ? — I  do  not  at 
present  recall  to  my  recollection  anything  to  which  I  could  object  as  having 
caused  any  injury  or  serious  inconvenience  to  the  public  service  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  business  was  carried  ou  ;  the  intercourse  was  frequent  between  the 
embassy  and  the  different  consulates.  If  ever  I  hud  to  complain,  it  was  rather 
of  the  individual,  perhaps  through  mistake  or  accident,  than  of  the  established 
system.  In  consulates  nearer  home  than  the  embassy,  a  clash  might  sometimes 
take  place  between  the  instructions  given  by  the  Foreign  Office  and  those  given 
by  the  ambassador  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion. 

1682.  Would  vou  desire  that  there  should  be  a  more  direct  communication 
with  the  embassy  at  Constantinople  from  the  consuls  generally,  rather  than  the 
immediate  communication  which  they  at  present  have  with  the  Foreign  Office  r— 
It  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  the  system  now  practised  in  Turkey  so  that 
the  consuls  correspond  directly  both  with  the  Foreign  Office  ;md  with  the  embassy, 
putting  each  party  in  full  possession  of  the  communications  addressed  to  the 
other,  is  perhaps,  considering  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  most  convenient  and 
efficient  way  of  carrying  on  the  business,  in  so  far  as  that  of  the  consuls  and  the 
embassy  is  common  to  each  other. 

1683.  Did  you  find  any  inconvenient  interference  with  your  due  share  in 
public  matters  to  arise  from  the  communications  between  the  consuls  and  the 
Foreign  Office? — 1  cannot  at  once  recall  to  my  recollection  many  particular 
instances;  there  were,  no  doubt,  some  during  the  long  time  I  was  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  probably  more  than  1  was  aware  of  at  the  time. 

1684.  You  would  not  desire  any  change  in  the  present  system  in  that  respect? 
— I  should  not  like  to  answer  that  question  definitively. 

1685.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  convenient  if  the  head  of  a  mission  had  a 
regular  Government  residence  for  his  occupation  ?—  That  mast  depend  very  much 
on  local  circumstances ;  in  countries  where,  from  the  nature  of  our  friendly 
relations,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  their  being  interrupted,  and,  above  all,  is 
the  larger  empires,  1  should  say  that  the  acquisition  of  a  permanent  residence  for 
the  embassy  or  mission  would  be  advantageous  ;  in  countries  like  Turkey,  it  was 
formerly  essential,  and  it  still  is  a  very  desirable  thing,  in  my  opinion. 

1686.  Would  there  not  be  some  necessary  inconvenience  and  difficulty  im 
making  any  such  arrangement  economically  as  to  the  erection  of  a  house  in  any 
distant  country  r — In  most  capitals  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain  a  house  in 
some  commodious  part,  ready  built ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  incur  the  expense  of 
building ;  at  Constantinople  there  are  special  reasons  for  having  a  residence  for 
the  ambassador,  though  at  the  cost  of  building  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof. 

1687.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  leave 
of  absence  and  the  return  of  persons  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  or  have 
they  been  such  as  you  would  desire  ? — I  should  say  that  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  in  most  cases  be  fully  relied  on.  I  have  always  found  a  gentle- 
manly inclination  on  the  part  of  the  chief  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  consult  the  health, 
convenience,  and  fair  relaxation  from  business  of  any  officer  serving  on  a  missioa 
abroad  ;  at  the  same  time  regulations  might,  perhaps,  be  introduced  in  such 
manner  as  to  combine  more  effectually  the  requirements  of  the  public  service  with 
that  amount  of  relaxation  from  business  which  the  individuals  employed  may  rea- 
sonably expect,  especially  at  distant  parts  and  in  trying  climates.  As  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes,  1  have  never  perceived  any  want  of  attention  to  requests 
for  leave  of  absence,  when  properly  grounded,  with  due  regard  for  the  public 
service,  whether  proceeding  from  the  first  or  from  subordinate  stations. 

1688.  Do  you  think  that  the  deductions  which  are  made  from  the  salaries  in 
consequence  of  absence  are  fairly  regulated  ?— I  think  that  the  reduction,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  operates  sometimes  rather  too  powerfully  upon  the  interests  of 
individuals,  especially  in  distant  places.    If  the  leave  of  absence  covers  a  con- 
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Viscount       siderable  space  of  time,  then  the  expense  of  travelling  is  a  small  matter,  and  the 
Stratford  de     more  expensive  parts  of  an  establishment  may  be  dropped  ;  but  if  the  leave  should 
e  c  l*e'       be  suspended  for  a  short  time,  and  the  distance  considerable,  I  think  the  present 
rate  of  reduction  presses  more  heavily  than  perhaps  is  quite  considerate  with  re- 
13  May  1861.     spect  to  the  individual  concerned. 

1 689.  You  have  spoken  of  the  irregularity  of  the  payments  in  former  times ; 
have  you  had  any  complaints  to  make  in  later  times,  either  as  to  the  payment  of 
the  salary  or  the  extraordiuaries  ? — As  to  the  extraordinaries,  yes ;  in  the  case  of 
salaries,  I  think  there  is  little  room  for  complaint,  though  it  would  certainly 
be  more  satisfactory  to  those  employed,  if  the  quarterly  payments  were  made 
with  greater  regularity  and  promptitude.  With  respect  to  extraordinaries,  I  think 
there  is  positive  hardship,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  charge  d'affaires,  who 
may  be  less  able  to  make  the  advances  required  on  that  account  than  a  person 
enjoying  higher  rank  in  the  service.  There  may  be  at  times  an  accumulation  of 
two  or  three  quarters,  and  that,  at  stations  where  the  extraordiaaries  are  large,  is 
attended  with  inconvenience,  even  to  ambassadors ;  and  not  only  so,  but  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  loss,  for  interest  on  advances.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  that  part  of  the  service  might  perhaps  he  better  regulated  ; 
at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  consider  it  as  a  question  of  the  last  importance. 

1690.  In  peculiar  circumstance-*,  such  as  those  of  the  Crimean  war,  was  not 
your  Lordship  compelled  to  make  large  allowances,  and  to  suffer  some  delay  in 
the  repayment  of  those  allowances  ? — Yes ;  I  cannot  mention  from  instant  recol- 
lection any  precise  dates  at  which  the  inconvenience  took  place ;  but,  no  doubt, 
at  that  period  the  extraordinaries  were  of  necessity  greatly  increased,  and  there- 
fore the  inconvenience,  as  a  natural  consequence,  would  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion. Although  I  made  little  or  no  change  in  my  household  establishment, 
the  expense  of  maintaining  it  was  very  much  increased,  partly  from  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  and  partly  owing  to  the  number  of  persons,  who,  passing 
through  Constantinople,  or  staying  there,  had  naturally  strong  claims  on  the 
embassy  and  its  hospitality. 

1691.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted  by  several  other  countries,  of  giving  a  fixed  salary  to  the  different  grades 
of  the  service,  wherever  the  functionary  might  happen  to  reside,  and  then  adding 
to  that  what  is  thought  necessary,  according  to  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
mission  ? — I  do  not  see  any  positive  advantage  likely  to  result  from  such  an 
arrangement.  All  things  considered,  I  conceive  that  the  rule  should  be  a  salary 
proportioned  to  the  individual's  rank  in  the  service,  to  the  nature  of  his  duties, 
and  to  the  requirements  of  his  place  of  residence,  the  salary  covering  all  ordinary 
expenses  of  establishment.  There  might,  as  an  exception,  on  account  of  local  or 
temporary  causes,  be  a  separate  allowance,  regulated  in  each  case  by  the  Foreign 
Office  beforehand,  or  sanctioned  by  the  same  authority  on  the  previous  appli- 
cation, or  subsequent  explanations  of  the  responsible  person.  Such  is  in  general, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  character  of  our  present  system. 

1692.  Is  there  any  further  remark  that  you  wish  to  make,  or  any  improvement 
that  you  have  to  suggest,  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — You  are  very  good  to  afford 
mean  opportunity  of  stating  my  further  opinions  ;  but  1  did  not  come  here  with 
any  intention  but  that  of  answering  the  questions  which  the  Committee  might 
think  proper  to  put  to  me. 

1693.  Mr.  Layard.]  When  your  Lordship  first  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
it  was  I  believe  the  custom  for  the  head  of  the  mission  to  select  his  own  attaches  ? 
— Yes,  that  was  generally  the  case. 

1694.  The  appointment  of  attaches  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State? — Entirely;  but  there  is  nothing,  as  far 'as  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  the  service,  to  prevent  any  head  of  a  mission  from  appointing, 
in  addition  to  the  official  appointments,  any  other  person  as  his  private  secretary ; 
but  then  he  must  meet  the  expense  of  that  appointment  himself. 

1695.  Would  not  such  an  appointment  require  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  ?— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1696.  Such  being  the  altered  system  of  appointing  the  attaches,  does  not  that 
make  a  difference  in  the  reception  of  an  attache  into  the  family  of  the  head  of 
the  mission  r — No  doubt  it  does  make  a  difference. 

1 697.  Might  it  not  happen  that,  for  various  reasons,  the  attache  appointed  might 
be  personally  objectionable  to  the  head  of  the  mission?  — No  doubt;  and  1  have 
myself  been  placed  under  circumstances  of  an  unpleasant  kind  on  that  account. 

1698.  Do 
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1698.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  head  of  a  mission  power  to 
appoint  one  of  his  attaches  as  private  secretary,  with  an  increase  of  pay  from  the 
Foreign  Office  ? — I  think,  that  if  the  head  of  a  mission  wished  to  make  such  an 
appointment,  ho  should  submit  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1(199.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  small  increase  of  pay  for  ihe  attache 
thus  appointed?— It  does  not  strike  me  that  there  would  be  any  objection; 
increase  of  work  ought,  in  most  cases,  to  carry  with  it  increase  of  pay. 

ljuo.  I  believe  that  at  Constantinople  all  the  attaches  are  lodged  in  the 
embassy? — All  of  them. 

170 J.  Did  either  of  the  Oriental  attaches  sent  out  to  Constantinople  attain 
sufficient  fluency  in  writing  and  speaking  Turkish  to  enable  you  to  avail  yourself 
of  their  services  in  preference  to  the  native  dragomans  P-Sufficiently  in  ordinary 
cases  ;  but  not  sufficiently  in  cases  of  political  importance,  as  far  as  1  remember. 

170 _\  Considering  the  great  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  Turkish  language,  and 
especially  in  writing  it,  do  you  think  that  the  system  which  you  propose  of  having 
young  men  born  in  the  country  and  who  had  been  accustomed  from  an  early 
period  to  speak  the  Turkish  language,  preferable  to  sending  out  young  men  to 
study  it?  —  My  own  impression  is,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  embassy  would  be  best  served  in  respect  to  interpretation  by 
persons  taken  from  the  class  that  I  have  mentioned  before. 

1703.  I  believe  that  among  the  Turkish  Ministers,  the  habit  of  speaking 
French  has  very  much  increased  ? --A  good  deal. 

1704.  In  the  communications  from  the  Porte  to  the  heads  of  missions,  the 
French  language  is  generally  used,  is  it  not? — Generally;  public  notes  are  often 
written  in  English  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  the  essential  communications  are 
pretty  generally  iu  French. 

1 70.5.  Those  arc  the  communications  from  a  mission  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment ? — Yes,  just  so. 

1 706.  But  are  the  communications  from  the  Turkish  Government  to  a  mission 
not  in  French  ? — On  solemn  occasions  the  Turkish  laugnac;e  is  still  used  ;  but  in 
cases  of  a  more  confidential  character,  the  French.  Of  lato  there  have  been 
cases  where  notes  have  been  written  in  French  ;  but  on  any  solemn  or  very  formal 
occasion,  the  Porte,  I  imagine,  would  still  employ  its  own  language,  and,  in  that 
case,  the  embassy  (I  mean  our  own)  would,  as  a  rule,  reply  in  English. 

1  707.  That  is  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Foreign  Office,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  so,  that  either  each  party  uses  his  own  language,  or  they  both  use  a  common 
language. 

1 708.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  retain  the  appointment  of  Oriental  secretary 
at  Constantinople  ? — To  say  the  truth,  I  have  doubts  on  that  subject ;  there  are 
occasions  on  which  the  embassy  might  certainly  feel  the  want  of  such  an  officer ; 
but  any  continued  necessity  for  his  services  in  a  separate  position  is  not  so 
apparent. 

1709.  Before  Mr.  Alison  was  appointed,  I  believe  that  for  some  years  there 
was  no  Oriental  secretary  ?  —  The  only  Oriental  secretaries  I  remember  were 
Mr.  Terrick  Hamilton,  who  is  still  alive,  and  Mr.  Eliot ;  and  then  I  think  there 
was  a  long  interval  until  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Allison,  who  was  much  distin- 
guished by  his  talent  for  languages,  and  generally  much  employed  in  the  embassy. 

1710.  Chairman.']  Is  there  not  an  advantage  in  having  such  a  man  as  an 
Oriental  secretary  there,  whom  you  could  send  on  special  missions  of  a  local 
character,  such  as  you  have  already  mentioned  ? — No  doubt  occasions  may  arise 
when  the  services  of  a  person  possessing  a  large  share  of  natural  intelligence,  and 
general  knowledge,  with  particular  qualifications  as  to  language,  are  of  much  value; 
but  if  it  were  an  object  to  keep  down  the  expenses  of  foreign  service  as  much  as 
possible,  I  doubt  whether  the  services  in  question  might  not  be  sufficiently  ren- 
dered by  the  senior  Oriental  attache,  without  the  special  appointment  of  tin 
Oriental  secretary.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  something  to  be  considered  on  each 
side  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  if  the  matter  were  left  to  my  decision,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  look  forward  to  the  suspension  of  the  post,  whenever  that  measure  can 
be  adopted  without  prejudice  to  the  able  and  intelligent  gentleman  who  occupies 
the  place  now. 

1711.  Mr.  Layard."]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  how 
you  employed  the  Oriental  secretary  ?— His  principal  employment  was  translating 
papers  from  the  Turkish,  or  translating  English  papers  into  Turkish,  sometimes  of 
a  confidential,  and  sometimes  of  a  formal  kind. 
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v^cou°^  I7>2.  Could  that  duty  have  been  performed  by  cither  of  the  dragomans  ? — I 
Beddm.       doubt  it  much  ;  ceriainly  not  by  the  present  native  dragomans. 

 '_         i"'3-  How  did  you  employ  the  Oriental  attache's? — They  were  employed  00- 

13  May  1861.  casionally  in  aid  of  the  others,  for  interpretation  on  the  minor  affairs  of  the 
embassy,  commercial  or  judicial  matters,  and  for  cases  in  which  the  consular  chan- 
cery was  concerned,  incidents  compromising  English  subjects,  and  in  short  for  any 
occasional  and  minor  affairs  of  different  kinds. 

1714.  Were  they  employed  also  in  the  chancery,  like  other  attaches  ? — Yes; 
part  of  their  duty  was,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ambassador,  to  be  employed  in  the 
chancery  business. 

1715,.  It  was  the  habit,  was  it  not,  at  Constantinople,  to  send  the  attache*,  not 
only  the  Oriental  attaches,  but  the  others,  to  take  charge  of  consulates  when  the 
consul  was  absent?— This  was  occasionally  done. 

1716.  Did  you  find  that  system  work  well  ?— 1  think  it  was  attended  with  good 
effects. 

1717.  It  would  give  the  attaches  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  some  knowledge 
of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

1718.  Do  you  think  that  that  system  might  be  generally  adopted  with  advan- 
tage to  the  service  r — Yes. 

1719.  I  believe  Mr.  Hughes,  one  of  the  Oriental  attaches,  was  afterwards  made 
consul  at  Erzeroom  ? — Yes. 

1720.  Anil  Mr.  Doria  was  transferred  to  the  Persian  Mission  ?— Yes,  by  the 
Foreign  Office. 

172  j.  Of  those  four  gentlemen  originally  sent  out,  the  only  one  now  at  Con- 
stantinople is  Mr.  Hughes  ? — Mr.  Wood,  a  very  talented  young  man,  died  at  the 
time  when  he  was  attached  to  a  mission  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  under  General 
Williams  ;  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Doria  went  to  Persia,  Mr.  Hughes  went  to 
Erzeroom,  and  Lord  Straugford,  who  acquired  the  Turkish  and  Persian  languages 
in  a  manner  to  fit  him  for  any  work  in  which  those  languages  were  concerned,  dis- 
played very  considerable  talent  and  fitness  for  acquiring  knowledge  in  all  respects ; 
but  at  that  time  his  health  was  very  uncertain,  and  it  was  not  found  convenient  to 
employ  him  in  communications  with  the  Porte.  But  I  believe,  as  far  as  language 
was  concerned,  that  he  was  quite  equal  to  the  service. 

1722.  Will  you  kindly  state  what,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the  staff  of  the 
embassy  at  Constantinople? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  too  much  or  too  little  at 
present ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  1  have  it  sufficiently  under  my  view  to  be  able  to 
give  a  positive  answer  to  the  question  at  once,  with  satisfaction  to  myself. 

1723.  Do  you  consider  that  embassy  exceptional  with  regard  to  the  staff? — 
No  doubt.  I  know  of  no  embassy,  unless  it  be  the  embassy  at  Paris,  which  has 
such  constant  work  as  that  of  Constantinople. 

1724.  In  your  time  was  the  embassy  ratiier  over  officered  than  under  officered  1 
— I  think  there  was  sufficient ;  but  during  the  war  tho  increase  of  business  was 
very  great,  even  in  the  common  writing  of  despatches.  There  was  one  year  in 
which,  if  I  remember  right,  the  number  of  de-patches  'addressed  by  me  to  the 
Foreign  Office  alone  was  about  1,750. 

1 72.5.  I  believe  that  the  number  of  hours  your  Lordship  was  constantly  engaged 
in  business  in  the  24  was  very  great  r — Yes. 

1726.  And  the  embassy  in  general  was  very  hard  worked? — Yes,  that  is  my 
recollection  of  it. 

1727.  Do  you  think,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
service  should  be  more  or  less  dependent  upon  their  own  resources;  in  other  words, 
that  they  should  have  an  independent  fortune  of  their  own?— I  think  so,  most 
decidedly.  My  opinion  has  sometimes  been  asked  by  persons  with  regard  to  their 
children  or  other  near  relations,  and  I  have  always  said  that  as  a  career  the  diplo- 
matic servico  was  a  very  imperfect  one,  and  that  unless  there  was  some  kind  of 
independence  possessed  by  the  candidate,  it  was  not  a  service  which  I  could 
conscientiously  recommend  in  the  sense  of  a  profession. 

1725.  Would  that  observation  apply,  even  supposing  the  system  of  pensions  was 
placed  upon  a  new  footing  ? — I  am  free  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  a  regular  pro- 
fession at  home  offers  a  much  better  prospect  of  advantage  than  diplomacy  to  a 
young  man  of  industry,  talent,  and  ambition. 

1729.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  education  of  a  young  man  going-  into 
the  diplomatic  service,  having  reference  to  a  college  education  or  education  in  a 
public  school  ? — I  may  speak  under  prejudice,  having  been  at  a  public  school 
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myself,  and  having  been  also  at  college.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  for  me  to  view  Viwount 
that  sort  of  education  with  favour.  No  doubt,  a  strict  diplomatic  education  Stratford  de 
might  be  better  conducted,  and  the  habits  of  mind  resulting  from  it  might  be  more  BaUiffe. 
readily  acquired  upon  some  other  plan,  and  in  some  other  place  of  tuition,  but  f 
consider  the  spirit  which  is  to  be  obtained  at  our  best  public  schools,  and  also  at 
the  university,  as  affording  an  advantage  far  beyond  any  mere  formal  acquisitions. 
I  have  an  impression  that  it  is  more  and  more  of  consequence  for  every  branch  of 
the  public  service  that  a  man's  character  should  be  drawn  out,  and  corrected  by 
discipline,  and  that  he  should  acquire  habits  of  acting  in  a  right,  a  large,  and 
comprehensive  manner,  rather  than  making  it  his  chief  point  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  languages,  or  of  natural  philosophy,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  which  no  doubt 
is  an  advantage  in  conjunction  with  others;  but  when  \ou  put  a  question  to  me, 
so  that  the  two  modes  of  education  are  contrasted  one  with  the  other,  I  think 
that  for  a  service  like  the  diplomatic  service  1  should  give  the  preference  to  a 
classical  education. 

1730.  Have  you  had  experience  of  any  of  the  young  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  present  limited  competitive  examinations  ? — No. 

1731.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  system  is  advisable? — I  can  only  answer  by 
conjecture,  not  having  had  occasion  to  witness  the  effects  of  it,  but  speaking  gene- 
rally, no  doubt  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  that  those  who  are  candidates  for  the 
public  service  abroad  should  show  that  they  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  those 
special  parts  of  education  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  but  I  think  that  the 
examinations  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  applied  to  details  in  a  manner  to  give 
undue  advantage  to  inferior  abilities  over  those  of  a  higher  order  less  drawn  out, 
and  not  having  had  the  same  mechanical  training  as  to  particulars.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  if  the  young  men,  instead  of  being  required  to  give  a  list  of  the 
rivers  and  mountains  in  this  or  that  part  of  the  world,  were  called  upon  to  show 
a  general  acquaintance  with  geography,  and  other  branches  of  liboral  knowledge, 
and  to  explain  what  course  they  would  pursue  under  given  circumstances,  or  stare, 
for  instance,  their  ideas  of  an  "honest,  fair  dealing,  effic  ient  negotiator,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  empire,  the  interests  of  Government  and  people  would  in  tho 
end  be  best  promoted. 

1732.  Mr.  BaiUie  Cochrane.]  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  certain  qualifications 
requisite  in  an  attache  which  no  examination  can  at  all  test? — Just  so;  the 
question,  in  its  nature,  is  conjectural,  but  such  are  my  impressions. 

1733.  Chairman.]  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  an  ordinary  English  educa- 
tion, such  as  you  have  described  it,  would  generally  include  that  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language  which  you  probably  consider  essential  for  a 
diplomatic  career  ? — As  things  are  now,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  candidates 
should  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  French  language  ;  of  course,  the 
more  he  knows  the  better ;  but  as  to  what  is  essential  for  a  beginning,  I  should 
say  that  it  would  suffice  to  spell  French  intelligibly,  to  speak  it  for  common  pur- 
poses, and  to  have  read  a  few  of  the  best  works  in  that  language. 

1734.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  for  diplomacy,  in  all  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession, that  every  one  should  be  able  to  use  the  French  language  with  ease  and 
comfort  to  himself,  so  that  it  would  be  the  same  thing  to  him  as  his  own  language? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  with  regard  to  those  holding  the  higher  positions,  who 
are  called  upon  to  negotiate  either  with  Frenchmen,  or  with  persons  of  another 
country,  habituated  to  converse  in  French,  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
language  is  desirable.  In  negotiating  with  Frenchmen,  if  any  question  were 
raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  word,  I  should  always  feel  a  delicacy  in  pressing 
my  own  view.  Such  questions  will  not  unfrequently  occur  amongst  people  of 
the  same  country.    Even  upon  a  question  of  spelling,  people  do  not  always  agree. 

173.1.  May  not  the  French  language  be  regarded  as  the  general  diplomatic 
mode  of  communication  ? — Yes. 

1736.  Mr.  Bailiie  Cochrane.]  Does  your  Lordship  consider  that  the  good 
opinion  and  appreciation  of  the  Minister  under  whom  an  attache  has  served  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  merits,  without  his  being 
examined  by  any  Board  ? — The  Honourable  Member  refers,  I  presume,  to  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  ;  we  must  also  consider  those  acquirements  which  are, 
in  truth,  the  tools  of  the  profession.  If  an  attache  were  quite  unexceptionable  in 
the  higher  attainments,  but  at  the  same  time  positively  ignorant  of  foreign 
languages,  with  a  confused  smattering  of  geography,  and  other  branches  of  know- 
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ledge  which  corae  frequently  into  play,  no  doubt  that  man  would  be  an  imperfect 
instrument  in  diplomatic  business. 

1737.  He  would  not  in  that  case  be  approved  by  tho  Minister  ?— I  should  think 
not. 

1738.  Your  Lordship  is  no  doubt  aware  of  what  the  examinations  are  which 
attaches  have  now  to  undergo  before  the  Civil  Service  examiners? — Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  fallen  practically  under  my  immediate  notice.  1  recollect  seeing  a 
series  of  questions  in  one  of  the  early  reports  in  which  a  young  man  was  asked 
the  name  of  some  stream  in  Dorsetshhe,  which  he  did  not  know,  and  as  far  as  I 
remember,  there  was  an  unfavourable  impression  made  by  his  ignorance,  and  that 
put  me  in  mind  of  an  answer  once  given  by  a  young  man  at  college,  when  asked 
at  what  point  Xerxes  had  crossed  the  Hellespont.    He  said  at  the  narrowest. 

1739.  Mr-  Hope  ]  On  the  question  of  education,  your  Lordship  stated  that  you 
thought  it  most  importaut  that  an  English  spirit  should  be  infused  into  it  ? — Yes; 
perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  using  the  word  English,  and  1  should  have  said,  more 
properly,  a  British  spirit. 

1740.  In  stating  that  you  attach  great  importance  to  that,  I  presume  you  mean 
that  you  would  wish  young  men  to  bo  educated  as  much  as  possible  at  home 
before  going  abroad  ? — Yes  ;  that  they  should  receive  the  earliest  part  of  their 
education  at  home. 

1741.  With  a  view  to  acquiring  thoroughly  British  feelings  and  British  ideas? 
— Yes ;  I  think  so. 

1742.  Willi  referetice  to  the  French  language,  I  understood  your  Lordship's 
answer  to  be,  that  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  diplomatic  profession,  a  very  com- 
plete knowledge  and  fluency  in  speaking  were  required,  but  I  apprehend  that 
you  would  be  content  if  a  young  man,  on  first  going  abroad,  acquired  that 
fluency  after  he  arrived  at  his  mission  ? — No  doubt  it  would  be  better  if  he 
understood  French,  so  as  to  speak  it  fluently. 

1 743.  But  you  would  not  sacrifice  the  advantages  of  a  home  education  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  it? — No  ;  I  think  not  to  that  degree. 

1 744.  Mr.  IJattkey.]  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  changing 
the  name  of  paid  attaches  to  that  of  secretaries  ? — I  think  there  would  be  one 
advantage  in  it.    Secretary  is  an  English  word,  which  attache  is  not. 

1745.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar."]  Would  it  not  place  them  in  a  better  position 
with  regard  to  the  second  and  third  secretaries  of  other  embassies  ? — No  com- 
parative disadvantage  on  that  account  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  but  if  I  had 
been  consulted,  I  should  rather  have  called  them  secretaries  than  attaches. 
When  1  first  entered  the  service  there  were  no  attaches,  but  there  was  the  same 
thing  without  the  name ;  that  is,  young  men  were  sometimes  employed  in  aid  of 
the  Secretary  of  Legation  or  Embassy,  on  selection  by  the  head  of  the  mission. 

1 746.  It  has  been  suggested  by  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  have  been  examined 
before  this*  Committee,  that  if  you  called  them  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries, 
instead  of  secretary,  and  first  and  second  paid  attaches,  it  would  give  fhem  a 
better  position? — If  1  were  beginning  my  career,  I  might  prefer  being  called 
secretary  rather  than  attache.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  serious  objection 
to  making  the  change,  and  if  the  change  were  made,  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factoiy  probably. 

1747.  Sir  John  Acton.]  Do  you  think  that  tho  Diplomatic  Service  might  be 
improved  if  it  were  made  a  more  profitable  career  than  it  is,  and  more  fit  to  bear 
a  comparison,  with  respect  to  profits  and  advantages,  with  other  professions? — 
I  think  that  the  appointments  should  be  sufficient  for  tho  due  performance  of 
the  duties,  and  that  any  individual  employed  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  be  placed  on  terms  of  society  with  the  native  gen- 
tlemen ;  an  ambassador  with  those  of  the  first  rank,  and  an  envoy  with  those  of  the 
class  generally.  An  ambassador  is  supposed  to  be  the  immediate  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown,  and  the  substantive  advantago  of  that  position  to  the  public 
is,  that  he  is  enabled  to  communicate  directly  with  the  foreign  Sovereign  to  whom 
he  is  accredited,  and  to  communicate  with  him  on  equal  terms.  In  order  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  that  kind,  there  ought  to  be  a  representation  similar  to  that  which 
the  men  of  high  rank  in  the  country  would  exhibit ;  it  would  not  be  necessary 
that  an  ambassador  should  be  able  to  vie  with  persons  of  largest  fortune  in  the 
country,  but  generally,  with  the  average  highest  rank ;  for  instance,  the  highest 
rank  in  this  country  is  that  of  duke,  and  we  have  some  dukes  who  possess 
very  large  properties,  and  others  who  can  just  keep  up  their  position.    I  should 
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say  that  in  regulating  these  matters,  an  ambassador  should  be  able  to  keep  upon  the  Viscount, 
same  terms  in  society  as  the  least  favoured  of  those  who  move  in  a  rank  of  that      Stratford  dc 
kind.  Redclife. 

1 748.  Do  you  consider  that  the  efficiency  of  the  service  has  suffered  from  its 

not  being  so  profitable  as  a  career,  or  as  not  presenting  so  good  an  opening  as  *3  l8fil' 
other  professions  r— I  cannot  undertake  to  say,  as  far  as  my  experience  lias  gone, 
that  it  has  so  suffered ;  there  is,  generally,  such  a  spirit  amongst  the  gentlemen 
employed,  that  they  would  rather  make  sacrifices  out  of  their  own  means  than 
allow  the  service  to  suffer ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  leave  an  opening  for  such  sacri- 
fices. To  speak  from  conjecture,  I  should  presume  that  adequate  remuneration 
and  the  prospect  of  high  eventual  prizes  would  obtain  for  the  public  a  greater 
command  of  talent. 

1749.  May  I  ask  your  Lordship  what  your  opinion  is,  from  your  experience  at 
the  different  Courts,  of  the  efficiency  of  our  Diplomatic  Service,  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  States  ? — This  question  may  be  referred  either  to  the  diplomacy  of 
this  country  as  compared  with  the  diplomacy  of  other  countries,  or  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  individuals  employed  therein  by  the  Foreign  Office,  as  compared 
with  their  colleagues  employed  by  other  Governments.  I  partake  the  opinion 
expressed  by  many,  that  our  diplomacy,  taken  in  the  first,  sense  from  early  times, 
has  not  been  remarkably  successful.  The  nation  may  be  said  to  have  made  its 
way  to  an  increase  of  power  and  glory  less  by  negotiation  than  by  force  of  arms 
and  commercial  enterprise.  Looking  at  our  diplomacy  in  the  more  limited  and 
personal  sense,  I  see  no  reason  to  stigmatize  the  individuals  employed  in  it  abroad 
as  generally  inferior  to  those  employed  in  a  similar  service  by  foreign  Govern- 
ments. Now  and  then,  here  or  there  an  individual  of  remarkable  talent  or 
character  may  be  found,  and  his  country  would  naturally  have  the  advantage  of 
his  superior  efficiency,  whether  in  the  service  of  this  or  any  other  Government. 
But  facts,  I  conceive,  would  by  no  means  warrant  a  supposition  that  the  Queen's 
diplomatic  servants  are,  as  a  class,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  at  all 
inferior  to  their  foreign  competitors. 

1750.  Neither  now,  nor  at  any  former  period? — It  may  be  that  latterly  the 
average  character  of  persons  employed  in  our  Diplomatic  Service  lias  been  higher. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  some  very  distinguished  men  in 
that  service,  such,  for  instance,  as  Lord  Malmesbury,  Lord  St.  Helens,  Lord 
Auckland,  and  others,  perhaps ;  but  my  impression  is,  upon  tho  whole,  that  the 
service  was  not  so  generally  well  supplied  as  it  has  been  of  late  years. 

17,51.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  the  salary  of  our 
ambassadors  ought  to  correspond  with  the  average  fortunes  of  the  people  moving 
in  the  very  best  society  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited  ? — Yes. 

1 752.  Now,  apply  that  principle  to  the  Paris  embassy ;  should  you  not  say  that 
the  Paris  embassy  was  rather  overpaid  than  underpaid  ? — I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  it  is  overpaid  ;  rather  the  contrar)-.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
expenditure,  in  general,  may  have  been  reduced  ;  but,  to  the  best  of  my  very 
limited  acquaintance  witli  the  subject,  1  believe  that  the  present  manner  of  living 
in  Paris,  especially  on  the  part  of  official  people  in  the  French  service,  is  more 
expensive  than  ever. 

1753.  I  should  conceive  that  the  salary  of  our  ambassador  at  Paris  would 
represent  very  much  more  than  the  average  fortunes  of  most  of  the  people  moving 
in  the  best  society  in  Paris? — That  I  cannot  speak  to  with  accuracy ;  but  10,000/. 
a  year,  which  is  the  salary  of  our  ambassador  in  Paris,  would  certainly  be  a  con- 
siderable fortune  in  France.  But  then  you  must  recollect  that  we  have  no  longer 
to  deal  with  the  old  nobility  of  France,  but  with  that  commercial  aristocracy, 
which  can  compete  to  any  amount,  and  with  much  larger  incomes  than  Lord 
Cowley  now  enjoys. 

1 754.  But  then  the  salary,  with  its  allowances  and  advantages,  amounts,  does  it 
not,  to  a  very  much  larger  sum  than  10,000  /.  a  year,  including  a  house  and 
many  other  things  ? — The  house  is  a  positive  addition,  no  doubt ;  but  if  the  " 
Government,  in  furnishing  a  house,  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  ambassador  a 
house  of  the  value  of  2,000  /.  or  3,000  /.  a  year,  of  course  you  must  give  him  a 
proportionate  salary,  for  nothing  is  more  ruinous  than  a  house  too  large  for  your 
income. 

1755.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Paris  house  rent  is  by  far  the  greatest  expense  ? — 
0.47.  x  3  I  remember 
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 '  1 756.  Would  you  not  nay  that  in  St.  Petersburg  the  salary  was  decidedly  too  low, 

,3  l86l  >t  beiog  7,000  /.  a  year  ?— I  cannot  speak  to  that  positively  at  this  moment.  When 
I  was  appointed  to  St.  Petersburg,  many  years  ago,  I  remember  to  have  asked  Lord 
Heytcsbury,  who  would  have  been  my  predecessor,  whether  1  should  be  ruined, 
and  he  said,  "  No;  but  you  will  have  to  put  in  1,000/.  a  year  of  your  own." 

1757.  Applying  the  principle  which  you  mentioned  just  now,  7,000  /.  a  year 
would  certainly  not  represent  the  avenge  fortunes  of  persons  moving  in  the  very 
best  society  in  St.  Petersburg?—!  think  not;  my  impression  is  that  our 
ambassador,  Lord  Napier,  is  underpaid. 

1758.  Mr.  J/ ope.]  I  believe  you  have  no  special  knowledge  as  to  Paris  ? — No; 
nothing  hut  what  any  gentleman  might  have  from  reading  the  papers  and  visit- 
ing the  country,  as  a  private  individual. 

*759-  Your  principle  would  be  that  the  ambassador  should  have  a  fortune 
equal  to  that  of  persons  in  the  habit  of  giving  entertainments  and  receiving 
society ? —Yes ;  but  rather  by  way  of  illustration  than  to  give  an  exact  measure 
of  what  is  requisite;  you  must  take  a  census  of  the  fortunes  at  Paris,  in  order  to 
bring  the  idea  practically  into  play. 

1760.  I  believe  that  in  Paris,  and  in  some  other  continental  capitals,  bankers 
and  other  large  capitalists  arc  the  great  entertainers'.' — I  suppose  they  are. 

1761.  You  drew  a  distinction  between  the  post  of  ambassador  and  that  of 
minister  ? — Yes. 

1762.  In  your  experience  do  you  consider  that  cases  arise  in  which  that 
becomes  a  very  material  difference  r — The  difference  is  what  I  stated  before, 
namely,  that  an  ambassador  has  by  custom  a  right  to  personal  communication  with 
the  Sovereign,  on  the  principle  of  personal  representation,  which  is.  no  doubt  a 
considerable  advantage,  especially  in  countries  where  the  chief  power  is  arbitrary. 

1763.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  justify  a  re-establishment  of  embassies, 
which  has  been  done  now  in  several  of  the  great  Courts  ? — Yes ;  I  think  so. 
The  first  object  to  be  had  in  view  is,  the  efficiency  of  the  service  without  any 
unnecessary  expenditure,  and  the  Government,  which  has  to  regulate  provisionally 
questions  of  that  sort,  must  form  its  judgment  on  that  principle  in  deciding  the 
amount  to  be  respectively  allowed  to  heads  of  missions.  But  there  are  local, 
political,  and  social  circumstance*,  accidents  of  time  and  place,  which  must  likewise 
come  under  consideration,  and  sometimes  modify  the  application  of  a  general 
principle.  I  had  a  commission  10  regulate  the  salaries  of  our  consuls  in  America, 
when  I  was  minister  there,  and  I  reported  to  the  Government  what  I  thought 
would  be  a  proper  salary  for  each,  agreeably  to  those  considerations.  My  recom- 
mendation was  approved,  and  subsequently  remained  in  force  for  several  years.  At 
last  a  change  of  Government  took  place,  and  the  order  of  the  day  was  economy ; 
and  then,  without  any  reference  to  propriety  or  to  local  considerations,  a  general 
order  was  issued  to  reduce  all  the  salaries/and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  think  that 
that  sort  of  action,  proceeding  from  head  quarters,  is  not  favourable  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  public  service. 

1704.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  entertainments,  it  has  been  stated  before 
this  Committee  that  the  giving  of  entertainments  under  particular  circumstances 
becomes  sometimes  a  matter  of  considerable  political  importance ;  do  you  concur  in 
that  opinion  ?— To  a  certain  degree.  They  may  be  said  to  favour  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  foreigner  and  the  natives  in  society.  They  place  the  ambas- 
sador in  a  friendly  light,  and  altogether  promote  the  efficiency  of  his  political 
relations. 

1765.  Have  you  observed  that  the  United  States  Ministers  are  paid  con- 
siderably less  than  our  ministers,  and  have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
how  they  are  able  to  get  on  upon  their  salaries  r  —  They  certainly  are  not 
behindhand  in  making  effective  negotiations,  and  it  might  apparently  be  deduced 
from  that  circumstance,  that  less  display  and  hospitality  were  necessary;  but  I  think 
the  Americans  are  in  a  peculiar  position  ;  they  have  been  considered  rather  as  in 
a  state  of  adolescence  than  as  having  come  to  maturity,  and  people  do  not  expect 
so  much  from  them  in  certain  respects  as  they  would  from  the  representatives  of 
countries  established  under  different  forms  of  government  and  less  democratic 
institutions.  The  American  Ministers,  in  general,  are  placed  socially  in  positions 
which  would  hardly  be  acceptable  to  this  or  other  European  countries. 

1766.  With 
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1766.  M'ith  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  Diplomatic  Service,  am  I  Vi*©o«nt 
right  in  slating  the  impression  as  I  have  derived  it  from  your  Lordship  to  be,  ^i^i^°^Jie 
that  although  we  might  on  one  occasion  meet  in  other  services  m  matters  of 
negotiation,  one  man  who  was  better  than  our  negotiator,  on  the  other  hand  we 
might  on  another  occasion  meet  an  interior,  so  that  you  consider  the  general 
average  character  of  our  diplomatists  to  he  equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
—I  should  say  so,  decidedly. 

1767.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  the  relations  between  the  Foreign  Office 
of  this  couutryand  the  heads  of  inUsions,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  persons 
sent  to  those  missions,  are  satisfactory  ? — I  think  it  might  be  better  if  the  head  of 
a  mission  were  allowed  to  exercise  rather  more  influence  in  the  appointment  of  his 
immediate  subordinates.  I  have  myself  been  occasionally  disconcerted  by  receiving 
a  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office,  saying  that  such  and  such  a  gentleman,  of  whom 
I  had  never  heard  before,  uas  to  be  received  into  my  family.  At  Constantinople, 
and  possibly  elsewhere,  this  practice  has  been  modified  by  what  I  mentioned 
before ;  but  for  a  married  man,  or  one  having  grown-up  daughters,  the  incon- 
venience is  obvious.  Considerations  that  would  have  weight  in  a  private  family 
can  hardly  be  overlooked  with  propriety  at  an  amlxissador's  residence. 

1768.  In  a  distant,  mission  and  in  a  somewhat  strange  country,  is  it  not  almost 
compulsory  upon  a  minister  to  live  very  intimately  with  the  gentlemen  of  his 
mission  ? — So  it  is  ;  but  I  think  the  amount  of  intimacy  should  he  the  result  of  a 
kind  disposition  on  one  side  and  of  a  sense  of  duty  on  the  other,  and  not  the 
mere  result  of  a  forced  familiar  intercourse,  which  at  times  may  engender  serious 
evil. 

1769.  In  a  country  where  there  are  only  very  few  English  residents,  are  they 
sot  so  much  thrown  together  that  conditions  of  that  kind  are  much  harder  than 
in  any  European  capital? — No  doubt. 

1 770.  You  think  that  some  communication  might  take  place  between  the  bead 
of  a  mission  and  the  Foreign  Office  before  definite  appointments  were  made  of  the 
subordinate  members  of  the  mission? — I  incline  to  that  opinion. 

1771.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  practice  in  other  countries? — I  cannot 
tell ;  it  appears  to  have  been  formerly  in  ours. 

1772.  With  regard  to  communications  between  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the 
liead  of  a  mission,  do  you  think  that  any  advantage  has  resulted  from  the  largely 
increased  habit  of  writing  private  letters  ? — The  practice  of  private  correspondence, 
I  think,  is  one  upon  which  it  would  hardly  answer  any  good  purpose  to  lay  restric- 
tion. Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that,  more  advantage  results  from  the  use  of  private 
correspondence  than  the  contrary ;  but  the  practice  may  be  carried  too  far. 

1773.  In  a  certain  degree,  must  not  a  very  continual  private  correspondence 
detract  something  from  the  influence  of  the  public  documentary  correspondence  r 
— Not,  if  it  be  carried  on  in  the  right  spirit.  I  couceive  that  the  use  of  private 
correspondence  is  to  afford  a  clearer  view  of  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  official 
instruction,  and  to  convey  suggestions,  or  matters  of  information,  without  being 
committed  to  the  formalities  of  the  official  correspondence,  and  to  the  publicity 
which  frequently  attends  it ;  but  anything  which  has  the  effect  of  contradicting  in 
private  what  is  made  matter  of  instruction  in  the  public  correspondence,  or  any- 
thing that  produces  an  action  in  public  affairs,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
public  correspondence,  is  open  to  objection,  as  it  is  liable  to  abuse. 

1 774.  Have  you  found  yourself  annoyed  or  restricted  in  your  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  circumstance  of  most  of  the  important  despatches 
being  from  time  to  time  laid  before  Parliament  r— I  do  not  remember  at  this 
moment  to  have  experienced  any  annoyance  from  it  myself ;  but  there  are,  doubt- 
less, occasions  where  the  public  interests  might  be  compromised  by  indiscriminate 
publication.  There  have  been  cases  where  I  should  have  wished  a  Despatch  to 
be  published,  and  others  where  1  should  have  deprecated  its  publication.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  for  such  matters. 

1 775-  Have  you  ever  had  cause  to  complain  of  communications,  which  you 
regarded  as  of  a  private  nature,  having  been  laid  before  Parliament  r — No  ;  I  do 
not  remember  any  instance  respecting  myself ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  most  unfair  thing,  and  one  of  which  1  should  have  thought  myself  entitled  to 
complain,  if  any  letter  of  mine  marked  "  private,"  and  written  in  the  usual  form 
of  private  personal  correspondence,  had  been  laid  before  the  public  without  my 
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express  consent.  I  have  always  understood  that  private  letters  of  this  kind  are  as 
correspondence  between  individuals,  although  relating  to  public  subjects. 

1776.  When  you  have  headed  a  Despatch  4 '  Private  and  Confidential,*' have 
you  thereby  intended  that  that  Despatch  should  not  go  beyond  the  Secretary  of 
State  himself: — Letters  marked  "Private  and  Confidential,"  written  in  regular 
form  on  large  paper,  are  usually  considered  as  part  of  the  public  correspondence, 
subject,  as  to  publicity,  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1 777.  You  draw  then  a  clear  distinction  between  Despatches  which  you  must  con- 
sider of  a  reserved  character,  and  the  private  correspondence  between  individuals  ? 
— Decidedly;  it  was  to  the  latter  class  of  private  correspondence  that  my  remarks 
were  addressed  ;  hut  I  submit  that  the  public  in  fairness  hasnothing  to  do  with 
them.  The  Foreign  Office  might  be  moved  by  Parliament  to  put  an  end  to  such 
correspondence  ;  but  that  is  a  different  point ;  as  long  as  there  is  no  intervention 
of  the  kind,  1  consider  the  coiTesponder.ee  in  question  as  being  between 
two  individuals,  and,  in  honour,  not  to  be  communicated  beyond  the  writer's 
intention. 

1778.  Mr.  Hope.']  I  presume  the  necessity  for  private  correspondence  arises 
partly  from  the  liability  to  the  production  of  everything  that  is  official  ? — Yes. 
The  Secretary  of  State  must  have  reasons  for  wishing  the  representatives  abroad 
to  understand  exactly  the  \iews  of  the  Government,  and  the  motives  of  their 
intended  action,  which  would  not,  perhaps,  be  fully  stated  in  a  public  Despatch  ; 
and  the  private  correspondence  enables  an  agent  to  put  himself  more  entirely  in 
the  position  of  his  Government. 

1779.  Has  it  been  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  much 
more  rapid  locomotion,  and  the  use  of  telegrams,  that  an  increase  or  a 
diminution,  or  that  no  difference  has  been  made  in  the  responsibility  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  of  an  ambassador  r — That,  I  conceive,  is  as  the  case 
may  be. 

1780.  You  are  aware  that  arguments  have  been  used  of  this  kind  that,  with  the 
present  facilities  of  communication,  the  necessity  for  diplomatic  servants  of  a  high 
character  is  diminished;  do  you  agree  with  that?— By  no  means;  telegraphic 
communications,  whatever  may  happen  hereafter,  have  not  yet  operated  to  the 
exclusion  of  Despatches.  They  are  subject,  to  all  appearance,  by  their  very  nature, 
to  the  risk  of  conveying  erroneous  information,  or  premature  instructions,  equally 
involving  much  responsibility,  and  sometimes  requiring  the  exercise  of  a  suj>erior 
judgment.  They  are,  moreover,  liable  to  frequent  mistakes  in  the  transmission. 
Timo  and  practice  will  probably  bring  them  to  greater  perfection.  Meanwhile,  the 
invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  does  not  appear  to  have  superseded  the  use- 
fulness either  of  Despatches  or  of  the  Ministers  who  write  them. 

1781.  I  take  it  that  in  former  times  it  was  usual  that  the  Despatch  was  written 
in  such  terms  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  left  very  little  discretion  to  the  ambassador 
in  his  mode  of  communication,  for  the  very  terms  were  used  which  he  ought  to 
use  himself  in  communicating  with  foreign  Governments,  whereas  if  the  instruc- 
tions are  received  only  by  telegram  a  jjreat  deal  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  and 
the  tact  of  the  diplomatic  agent  ? — No  doubt. 

1782.  In  that  way  would  not  telegrams  rather  require  superior  agents  to  inter- 
pret and  deal  with  them  than  inferior  ones  ? — When  an  instruction  for  imme- 
diate execution  is  transmitted  to  a  distant  representative  abroad,  it  is  more  likely, 
I  should  think,  to  be  couched  in  peremptory  terms  than  when  prepared  in  the 
form  of  a  Despatch.  A  greater  responsibility  must,  therefore,  attach  to  any 
departure,  however  necessary,  from  the  strict  apparent  intention,  and  an  agent  of 
inferior  weight  and  position  might  well  shrink  from  the  personal  hazard  of 
incurring  it. 

The  Honourable  William  Stuart,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

1783.  Chairman.]  WILL  you  state  at  what  date  you  entered  tho  Diplomatic 
Service? — I  was  appointed  attache"  at  Paris  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1845, 
and  I  was  appointed  second  paid  attache"  by  Lord  Palmerston,  I  think,  in  Decem- 
ber 1851,  and  first  paid  attache  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  September  1853;  then  I 
was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  February  1858,  and  I  had 
charge  of  the  mission  there  from  June  in  that  year  until  December  1859. 

1784.  Were 
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1784.  Were  you  educated  at  a  public  school? — Yes,  I  was;  at  Eton,  and       The  Hon 
then  I  went  to  Cambridge.  William  Stuart. 

1785.  When  you  were  appointed  to  the  attacheship,  were  you  familiar  with   

the  French  language  ? — Yes ;  I  had  been  iita  pension  in  France  for  a  few  months  13  Ma^  t861' 
before  I  was  appointed. 

1786.  Had  you,   by  that  means,  acquired  sufficient  familiarity  with  the 
language  ? — Yes;  sufficient  to  be  able  to  talk  and  read  the  language. 

1787.  You  were  six  years  unpaid  attache  ? — Yes. 

1788.  Is  that  about  the  average  time  during  which  attaches  have  remained 
unpaid  of  late  years  '? — Ye*  ;  1  think  five  or  six  years  is  about  the  average. 

1789.  Is  it  the  general  feeling  among  the  younger  branches  of  the  service,  that 
that  period  of  unpaid  service  is  disadvantageous? — I  think  it  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  great  boon  by  the  attaches,  if  they  were  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  their 
first  or  second  year's  service. 

1790.  In  that  case,  would  yon  regard  the  first  year  as  an  educational  period? 
—Yes  ;  a  sort  of  probationary  period. 

1791.  You  have  heard  what  has  been  stated  here  with  regard  to  the  difference 
in  the  position  of  an  attache  at  present,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  some  years 
ago,  when  they  were  almost  necessarily  a  part  of  the  household  of  the  Minister  ? 
—Yes. 

1792.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  fair  that  they  should  receive  some  compen- 
sation for  that  disadvantage? — I  believe,  in  the  French  service,  that  if  the 
Minister  does  not  entertain  his  attache,  he  has  to  give  him  pecuniary  compen- 
sation instead ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  his  additional  allowance  may  be  in 
consequence. 

1 793.  Do  you  think  that  a  certain  payment  would  be  advantageous  in  every 
way  to  the  unpaid  attaches? — Yes;  I  think  that  the  payment  of  the  attaches 
would  prevent  their  depending  so  much  upon  their  chief. 

1704.  The  relation  between  the  attaches  and  the  chief  would  be  then  more 
voluntary,  and  there  would  be  less  cause  of  complaint  ? — Yes. 

1 795.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  that  a  payment, 
however  small,  gives  a  man  a  sense  of  responsibility,  which  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  acquire  without  it? — I  think  it  ought  to  have  that  effect. 

1796.  Do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  would  have  that  effect?— Yes,  I 
think  so. 

1 797.  Were  you  compelled  to  undergo  any  examination  before  you  entered  the 
service? — No  ;  I  entered  before  that  system  was  introduced'. 

1 798.  Do  you  think  that  the  examination  that  has  been  proposed,  is  one  that 
might  be  fairly  demanded  from  persons  entering  the  service  ? — 1  do  not  think  that 
they  seem  to  have  much  difficulty  in  passing  it. 

1 799.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the  present  system  of  exa- 
mination which  might  not  be  fairly  demanded  from  a  man  entering  the  service  ? 
• — I  think  that  one  examination  would  be  sufficient,  and  that  a  man  ought  to 
come  up  to  a  certain  standard  ;  that  it  should  not  be  competitive,  or  open. 

1 800.  By  one  examination,  do  you  mean  at  the  time  of  entering  the  service, 
or  after  the  appointment  ? — Either  on  first  entrance  or  after  the  probationary 
period  of  service,  if  the  attaches  are  to  be  paid  in  future. 

1801.  At  which  period  would  you  prefer  that  the  examination  should  take 
place  ? — I  should  say  at  the  commencement ;  on  first  entering,  because  then  the 
person  would  only  have  to  leam  his  duty,  instead  of.  having  to  study  for  his  exa- 
mination after  entering. 

1802.  Is  not  the  present  examination  of  a  paid  attache  a  certain  proof  that 
he  has  used  well  the  time  during  which  he  has  been  employed  ? — To  a  certain 
extent,  it  must  be. 

1 803.  Therefore,  if  there  was  only  one  examination,  might  it  not  be  more 
convenient  that  he  should  undergo  that  examination  at  a  later  period,  when  you 
could  ascertain  whether  he  had  made  fair  use  of  the  means  offered  to  him,  rather 
than  at  first?— No  •  I  think  that  a  man  would  occupy  so  much  of  his  time  in 
reading  for  his  next  examination  that  he  would  not  do  his  duty  efficiently  in  a 
place  where  there  was  much  business  to  do. 

1 804.  Have  you  had  reason  to  think  that  that  has  been  the  case  ? — No ;  I  do 
not  allude  to  any  particular  case. 

0.47.  Y  1805.  With 
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1805.  With  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  languages,  do  you  find  that  the 
junior  part  of  the  service  are  better  provided  with  that  knowledge  at  present 
than  they  were  when  you  entered  the  service  ? — I  have  had  no  experience  except 
with  regard  to  Paris.  I  do  not  know  that  the  young  attaches  who  have  entered 
the  service  in  my  time  were  better  acquainted  with  languages  than  those  whom  I 
found  in  the  service  when  1  first  entered  it. 

1 806.  Do  you  thiuk  that  a  want  of  the  habit  of  speaking  French  fluently 
affects  the  social  life  and  condition  of  the  young  men  of  the  diplomatic  body  ? — 
I  thiuk  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  be  able  to  speak  the  language 
fluently. 

1807.  For  what  purposes  do  you  think  it  necessary? — On  account  of  their 
social  relations  with  their  colleagues,  and  in  society  generally. 

1 808.  Would  you  approve  of  a  system  by  which  a  man  should  be  required  to 
have  had  a  good  English  education,  and  besides  that,  a  sufficient  residence  abroad 
to  enable  him  to  speak  French  fluently,  and  then  undergo  his  examination  after 
a  year  8  probationary  service  ? — I  think  that  the  English  education  ought  not  to 
bo  neglected,  but  perhaps  a  year  on  the  Continent  would  be  an  advantage 
before  entering  the  service,  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
French. 

1 8(19.  Have  you  found  any  disadvantage  to  result  from  paid  attaches  not  being 
considered  on  the  same  level  with  the  second  and  third  secretaries  of  other  mis- 
sions ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  boon  to  the  paid  attaches  to  be  made  secretaries, 
and  to  be  called  secretaries  instead  of  attaches,  particularly  if  their  commission 
was  to  date  from  the  time  of  their  being  so  appointed. 

1810.  Do  you  find  in  the  service  a  very  cenerul  feeling  that  the  commission, 
only  dating  from  the  secretaryship  of  legation,  is  a  hardship  ? — I  think  it  is ;  my 
commission  does  not  date  until  12  years  after  I  entered  the  service,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  I  have  been  between  15  and  16  years  in  the  service,  but  only 
three  years  count. 

1 8 1 1 .  Does  that  state  of  things  at  present  produce  great  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty * — Yes. 

1812.  Were  you  attached  to  the  mission  at  Naples  which  was  lately  broken 
up  ? — -Yes ;  I  was  secretary  of  legation  at  Naples. 

1813.  Therefore  you  are  at  present  entirely  out  of  the  service? — Yes. 

1814.  Do  you  consider  yourself  to  have  any  claim  upon  the  service  ? — Yes,  I 
should  say  that  I  had ;  and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  system  by  which  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  diplomatic  servants  who  are  temporarily  suspended  on 
account  of  the  suppression  of  the  place  which  they  held,  from  a  state  of  war  or 
other  causes,  until  they  can  be  re- employed. 

1S15.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  is  the  practice  in  other  services  ? 
—  I  do  not  know. 

1816.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  What  is  your  present  position  with  regard  to 
salary  ? — My  salary  has  entirely  ceased. 

1817.  Did  it  cease  from  the  time  you  left  Naples? — It  was  from  the  fall  of 
Gaeta ;  it  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  current  quarter,  which  was  the  6th  of  April 
last.  I  received  a  Despatch  from  the  Foreign  Office,  dated  the  23d  February 
1861  {the  same  was  handed  in,  and  is  as  follows)  :  "  Foreign  Office,  23  February 
1861.  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  inform  you  that  King 
Francis  II.  having  withdrawn  from  his  late  dominions,  your  salary  as  Secretary  to 
Her  Majesty's  late  Legation  at  Naples  will  cease  to  be  paid  to  you  at  the  end  of 
the  present  quarter.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedieut  humble  servant,  E.  Hammond. 
— The  Honourable  William  Stuart." 

1S18.  You  consider  yourself  en  disponibiliti! — Yes,  I  consider  myself  tem- 
porarily out  of  the  service. 

1819.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  your  opinion  is  with  regard  to  any 
increased  interchange  between  the  duties  of  the  diplomatic  service  and  the 
Foreign  Office?— I  think  that  it  might  be  advantageous  in  the  lower  grades 
if  facilities  were  given ;  it  might  be  advantageous  to  both;  but  it  ought  to  be  of 
3ourse  gradual  and  confined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  lower  grades  in  the 
DfBce. 

1 820.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? — I  do  not  think  after  being  long  abroad  that 
attaches  would  like  to  come  into  the  office  and  subject  themselves  to  the  disci- 
pline and  the  chanze  of  life  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that  the  clerks  in 
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the  office  would  care  to  go  abroad  after  their  habit9  had  become  settled  in       Tbe  Hon. 
England.  WUKam  Stuart. 

1821.  Have  you  not  known  cases  of  clerks  of  some  position  in  the  Foreign  ~  

Office  who  have  been  attached  to  foreign  missions  with  success  ? — I  do  not  think  ,3M»y  1861. 
that  any  have  ever  served  with  me,  except  one  for  a  short  period. 

1822.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  would  wish  any  arrangement  of  that  kind 
to  be  purely  voluntary  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  if  two  parties  wished  to  exchange,  for 
instance,  for  a  year  or  two  years,  that  facilities  might  be  given,  if  there  were  no 
Other  objections,  in  a  particular  instance. 

1823.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  advantage  might  result  from  varying  the 
somewhat  desultory  life  of  ordinary  diplomacy  with  the  more  regular  mechanical 
work  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  think  that  the  discipline  might  be  of  use. 

1824.  You  could  not  have  those  advantages  supposing  the  arrangements  were 
purely  voluntary  ?  — No ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to  provide  for  constant  interchanges 
throughout  the  whole  service,  and  then  it  would  probably  be  only  the  attaches  at 
distant  and  disagreeable  missions  who  would  wish  to  come  in. 

182,5.  If  the  arrangement  was  as  you  have  described  purely  voluntary,  do  you 
think  that  much  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  permission  r — I  think  that 
whenever  it  did  occur  it  ought  to  be  advantageous  to  both  parties,  as  it  would 
give  a  clerk  from  the  Foreign  Office  different  views,  and  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
things  as  they  occurn  d  abroad,  and  also  increase  the  discipline  of  the  missions,  to 
have  people  there  who  had  served  in  the  office,  both  hs  an  example  to  others,  and. 
for  immediate  usefulness  at  the  moment ;  but  1  think  it  ought  to  be  done  very 
sparingly. 

1826.  Do  you  approve  of  the  late  change  which  has  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  leave  of  absence  of  the  subordinate  members  of  missions  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
great  hardship  in  it.  I  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  it,  because  it  was  always  in 
the  power  of  the  office  to  send  back  anybody  who  was  exceeding  the  usual 
amount  of  leave. 

1827.  Do  you  consider  the  present  amount  of  leave  sufficient  ? — Yes ;  supposing 
one  to  be  allowed  to  take  four  months  in  two  years.  I  think  every  encouragement 
ought  to  be  given  to  diplomatists  whether  in  the  upper  or  the  lower  grades  of  the 
service,  to  come  home  from  time  to  time. 

1828.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  I  believe  you  were  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Rio 
Janeiro  ?— Yes. 

1 829.  And  charge-d'anaires  there  ? — Yes ;  almost  immediately  upon  my  arrival 
the  Minister  came  home. 

1830.  Is  not  that  a  very  expensive  place  ? — Very  expensive. 

1 83 1 .  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  it  is  more  expensive  than  even  St.  Peters- 
burg ? — I  have  had  no  experience  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
expensive  place  than  Rio. 

1832.  Therefore  the  Minister  and  his  entourage  must  find  it  not  an  easy  place 
to  live  in  upon  small  salaries  ? — No.  Certainly  the  salaries  ought  to  be  much 
larger,  for  at  least  ihe  paid  attaches.  I  think  it  is  hard  that  there  should  be  any 
unpaid  attache  at  a  place  like  Rio. 

1833.  Mr.  Christie's  salary  at  Rio  is  4,000/.  a  year? — I  did  not  allude 
to  the  Minister.  I  believe  that  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  legation  has  been 
increased  now. 

1 834.  It  is  now  700  /.  ?— Yes. 

183.5.  The  paid  attache  has  250  /.  a  year  ?— Yes ;  and  I  should  say  that  that  was 
not  sufficient. 

1 836.  At  St.  Petersburg,  the  first  paid  attache  receives  400  /.  a  year,  and  the 
second  300  I.  a  year ;  do  you  consider  that  at  Rio  the  paid  attache  ought  to 
receive  more  than  250  /.  a  year  ? — Yes. 

1837.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  salary  which  is  now  given  to  the  secretary  of 
legation,  namely,  700 I.  a  year  ? — I  think  that  seems  reasonable  enough. 

1838.  Mr.  Hope  J]  You  have  been  asked  questions  as  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
French  language  ;  when  you  were  at  Paris  I  dare  say  you  had  sometimes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  course  taken  by  the  young  men  in  learning  French  ? — 
Yes. 

1 839.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  easy,  or  not,  to  obtain  admittance  into  French 
families  ? — I  believe  there  is  some  difficulty  now. 

1840.  I  believe  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  house  rent,  and 
0.47.  t  2  other 
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The  Hon.  other  causes,  the  expense  of  living,  and  so  on,  it  has  become  very  difficult  to  get 
milium  Stuart.   jnto  pensions  ? — I  bulicvo  it  has.    I  saw  a  gentleman  the  other  day  in  Paris  who 

  was  very  anxious  to  find  one,  and  could  not. 

13 May  1861.        1 S41 .  I  believe  that  in  other  towns  in  France  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  them? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

1S42.  Mr.  Hankey.~\  When  did  you  go  to  Naples? — At  the  beginning  of  May 
in  last  year ;  I  had  been  appointed  nearly  a  year  before ;  but  I  Mas  detained  at 
Rio,  being  charge-d 'affaires  there,  until  I  was  relieved  by  the  new  Minister,  Mr. 
Christie. 

1843.  Then  you  arrived  in  Naples  at  the  beginning  of  May,  in  last  year? — 
Yes. 

1844.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — We  left  it  towards  the  end  of 
November. 

1S45.  Then  you  had  been  there  not  quite  six  months: -No;  scarcely  more. 

1 846.  Had  you  a  house  of  your  own  there  ?— No.    I  took  an  apartment.  • 

1847.  When  you  removed  were  the  expenses  connected  with  your  removal  re- 
paid to  you  by  the  Government  ? — The  expenses  of  my  personal  journey  home 
were  paid;  but  1  am  not  sure  whether  the  expenses  of  bringing  my  baggage  from 
Naples  will  be  repaid  to  mo  or  not. 

1848.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  your  allowance  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  to  which  you  were  subjected  : — No,  certainly  not;  unless  they  pay 
for  the  transference  of  my  baggage  to  England,  which  they  may  do. 

1849.  Were  you  able  to  give  up  your  lodgings  directly  you  were  obliged  to 
leave : — No ;  but  I  let  it  for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  a  very  reduced  price. 

1850.  Were  you  out  of  pocket  during  your  stay  at  Naples,  or  was  your  salary 
equal  with  your  allowances  to  the  expenses  ?— I  think  my  salary  would  have  been 
sufficient  at  Naples. 

1851.  But  in  consequence  of  your  removal,  were  you  any  loser? — That  is  a 
'  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  lor  it  depends  upon  what  one  bought  there ;  I 

bought  a  good  deal  of  furniture  which  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for 
doing. 

1852.  Was  not  the  furniture  that  you  bought,  that  which  you  considered  neces- 
sary in  the  event  of  your  remaining  there?— No;  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  all 

necessary. 

1853.  What  is  the  principal  duty  of  the  secretary  of  legation?— He  has  to 
take  the  general  superintendence  of  all  correspondence  that  goes  through  the 
missiou,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  charge  of  it  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the 
Minister,  and  any  routine  correspondence  is  generally  given  to  the  secretary  to 
draw  up. 

1 854.  Is  it  usual  for  the  secretary  to  be  called  upon  to  write  despatches  ? — 
Occasionally  to  write  routine  despatches;  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  Minister, 
and  his  way  of  conducting  the  business. 

1855.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  The  secretary  has  to  make  a  report  upon  com- 
mercial matters,  has  he  not  ? — Yes  ;  a  half-yearly  report  upon  commercial 
matters. 

1856.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  the  fabrication  of  those  reports  interferes 
in  any  May  inconveniently  with  the  ordinary  business?— No,  I  do  not  think  so; 
it  is  not  a  pleasant  duty,  but  I  think  it  is  useful,  both  to  the  country  to  get  the 
information  derived  in  that  way,  and  to  the  man  who  has  to  exert  his  powers  of 
observation  to  obtain  the  information. 

1S57.  What  do  you  conceive  ought  to  be  the  relation  between  a  secretary  of 
legation  and  tho  Minister? — I  think  he  ought  to  have  daily  intercourse  Mith  the 
Minister,  to  be  shown  all  the  official  despatches,  and  that  he  ought  to  make  him- 
self of  use  to  the  Minister  in  whatever  way  the  Minister  wishes. 

1 85S.  Do  you  think  ho  ought  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  he  can 
become  the  locum  tcnens  of  the  Minister  at  any  given  period  ? — Yes. 

1 8,59.  Can  he  do  so  unless  he  is  made  fully  aware  of  the  whole  course  of 
events?— No  ;  he  would  not  bo  able  to  do  so  effectually. 

.  1 860.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  habit  of  ambassadors  or  ministers  to 
shoM*  the  secretary  of  legation  their  correspondence  with  tho  Foreign  Office? — 
1  think  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case  ;  I  can  only  answer  for  myself,  and  say 
that  I  have  always  been  treated  with  the  greatest  confidence  by  my  chiefs. 

186?.  You 
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1 86 1 .  You  have  received  overy  information  that  they  were  able  to  givo  you  ?      The  Hon. 
—Yes,  I  think  so.  William 

1862.  Do  you  think  that  the  duty  of  a  private  secretary  is  necessary  for  the 

work  of  the  chancery  ?  —It  depends  very  much  upon  the  place ;  in  large  places  a  !3May  i86k 
private  secretary  is  almost  necessary. 

1S63.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  having  a  permanent  person  acting 
as  a  clerk  or  chancelicr  at  a  mission?— It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  Minister, 
but  perhaps  not  so  to  the  other  attaches,  for  they  do  not  becomo  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  archives  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  special  person  so 
employed  ;  but  it  is  useful  to  the  Minister,  particularly  on  his  arrival,  to  6nd  some 
person  who  can  lay  his  hands  on  any  paper  that  he  may  want. 

1864.  Mr.  Christie  suggests  that  such  an  officer  is  especially  necessary  at  a 
somewhat  remote  station  like  Rio  ;  do  you  agree  with  him  upon  that  point  ? — 
I  never  heard  the  suggestion  before ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  his  reasous  may  be 
for  wishing  it. 

1 865.  He  stales :  "  There  is  no  legation  in  which  there  would  not  be  advantage 
in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  class  of  clerk,  or  what  is  called  in  the  French 
service  '  chancelier,'  who,  tixed  in  the  country,  or  not  liable  to  frequent  changes 
of  place,  like  the  attaches,  would  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  language,  but 
with  the  customs  of  the  place ;  would  be  well  ac  quainted  with  the  minor  officials, 
and  capable  of  advising  a  new  minister  in  matters  requiring  local  knowledge,  and 
of  settling  many  questions  which  only  require  for  settlement  a  good  understanding 
with  police  or  other  authorities ;  would  keep  the  archives  in  order  among  the 
many  mutations  of  minister,  secretary,  and  attaches,  and  would  do  much  of  the 
work  usually  done  by  attaches  :"  do  you  think  that  in  the  more  distant  missions, 
where  the  ordinary  language  of  the  country  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  to 
a  Minister,  such  an  officer  is  necessary  ? — There  is  an  old  gentleman  at  Rio  who 
holds  very  much  that  position ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  always  an  advantage  or  not. 

1866.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  in  somo  degree  induce  the  attaches  to 
devolve  upon  such  a  person  more  of  the  business  thau  he  ought  to  do  ? — Yes,  and 
1  think  that  the  Minister  would  probably  lean  upon  the  archivist. 

1867.  Have  you  found  any  practical  inconvenience  result  from  the  absence  of 
a  permancut  officer  of  that  description  ?— No ;  I  have  never  been  in  a  mission 
where  there  was  not  one  ;  it  has  so  happened ;  the  old  gentleman  at  Rio  had  been 
there  for  30  or  40  years,  I  think. 

1868.  Was  that  gentleman  considered  as  attached  to  the  office? — Ho  was 
called  the  translator  and  clerk ;  that  was  his  title. 

1869.  In  fact,  where  there  is  an  official  translator,  a  great  deal  of  the  duty 
is  performed  by  him  ? — Yes. 

1 870.  Sir  John  Acton.']  Has  it  been  your  experience  at  Naples  and  at  Rio, 
that  the  business  of  the  consulate  is  always  kept  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of 
the  mission  ? — Yes  ;  in  both  places. 

1871.  At  Naples,  I  believe,  there  has  been  a  special  clerk  paid  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  after  such  matters: — Yes;  we  had  a  clerk  attached  to  the  mission, 
who  had  translation  work  wis  well  to  perform. 

187^.  Is  not  that  unusual  ? — I  think  it  is  the  case  in  several  missions. 

1873.  You  would  not  say  that  there  is  ever  any  confusion  in  the  functions  of 
the  two  offices,  of  the  consulate  and  the  mission  ?— No  ;  this  clerk  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  consular  work ;  the  consul  had  a  separate  office  and  a  different, 
house. 

1874.  Might  not  cases  arise  in  towns  where  there  are  both  consulates  and 
missions,  in  which  it  would  not  be  quite  clear  to  which  of  the  two  certain  questions 
that  might  arise  would  belong,  when  difficulties  are  found  by  travellers  as  to  their 
luggage  or  passports  ? — I  should  say  that  the  Minister  might  generally  transfer 
what  he  considered  consular  business  to  the  consul  at  his  own  discretion. 

1875.  You  do  not  think  that  the  one  makes  the  other  at  all  superfluous  ?— Not 
in  commercial  affairs. 

1 876.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  can  give  the  Com- 
mittee any  information; — The  payment  of  extraordinaries  is  sometimes  rather 
irregular;  but  I  believe  they  have  made  fresh  arrangements  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  Where  the  extraordinaries  exceed  200  I.  a  quarter,  then  the  Minister 
may  draw  50  /.  a-month  on  account 

0.47.  T3  1877;  Is 
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The  Hod.         i  877.  Is  that  by  a  new  arrangement  ? — Yes. 
WtUiam  Btmrt.      1  §78.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Are  your  salaries  paid  regularly  ? — Yes ;  generally  within 
~j     ~    a  month  after  they  become  due. 

13  m%j  1S01.       1  jon  see  any  reason  why  there  should  be  any  delay  in  the  payment  of 

the  salaries  ? — I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  paid  at  once. 

1880.  Chairman.]  If  you  request  your  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  draw  for 
your  salary  when  it  is  due,  and  place  it  to  your  credit  at  your  bankers,  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  his  doing  so? — I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be. 

1881.  Trie  delay,  I  suppose,  is  caused  by  the  life  certificate  being  required? — 
Yes;  I  fancy  that  they  wait  until  a  certain  number  come  in  before  sending  them 
to  the  Treasury  ;  but  I  cannot  state  it  positively.  I  think  that  a  scale  of  allow- 
ances might  be  made  for  diplomatic  servants  going  to  their  posts  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  the  distance  and  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

1 882.  Mr.  Hanhey.]  Is  the  allowance  not  adequate  to  the  expenses  incurred 
at  present? — They  give  you  an  allowance  which  they  call  an  outfit;  when  I 
went  to  Rio  I  received  for  outfit  200/. ;  but  my  journey,  with  my  bag^a^e,  cost 
me  more  than  that,  and  I  then  got  an  extra  100/.  allowed  me ;  the  whole  expense 
of  my  outfit  came  to  nearly  1,000/. ;  but  I  went  to  take  charge  of  the  mission, 
and  therefore  I  went  to  greater  expense  than  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  been 
only  secretary  of  legation. 

1 883.  Still  the  expenses  which  you  incurred  were  only  what  you  considered 
necessary  for  the  appointment  to  which  you  were  named  ? — Yes ;  as  charge- 
d  afi aires. 

1 884.  Sir  Minto  Faujuhar.]  When  you  were  appointed  to  Naples,  were  your 
expenses  paid  from  Rio  10  Naples  ?— I  received  an  outfit  of  90  /.  on  my  appoint- 
ment to  Naples,  and  my  passage  to  Southampton  alone  cost  me  above  100  £ 

1885.  Mr.  Hankty.]  What  did  your  expenses  come  to  upon  going  from  Rio 
to  Naples,  iu  round  figures  ? — They  must  have  been  at  least  150 1. 

1886.  And  your  allowance  was  90/.  ?— Yes. 
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Jocis,  16*  die  Jfati,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Sir  Minio  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGeralcl. 


Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


MONCKTON  MILNES,  Esq.,  jn  the  Chai*. 


The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  (attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of  Lords), 

Examined. 

1 887.  Chairman.']  I  believb  your  Lordship  has  held  the  Seal  of  the  Minister  The  Earl  of 
for  Foreign  Affairs  ? — Yes,  for  exactly  two  years.  Malmetbury. 

1888.  During  that  period  you  had  some  experience  both  of  the  administration  " 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  ? — Yes.  16  M*v  1^61, 

1889.  Might  I  ask  what  your  Lordship  considers  the  best  and  safest  principle 
of  admission  into  the  Diplomatic  Service,  as  at  present  conducted  r — I  think  it 
requires  very  little,  if  any,  improvement.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  change  that 
has  taken  place  since  I  left  the  office,  but  I  think  at  that  time  there  was  every 
security  for  obtaining  ihe  services  of  competent  men. 

1890.  With  regard  to  the  first  admission,  has  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  any  means  of  testing  the  competency  or  fitness  of  persons  on  their 
first  appointment: — 1  can  only  say  what  I  did  myself,  which  was  to  ascertain  as 
much  as  I  could,  by  personal  knowledge,  the  character  of  the  young  men  who 
were  recommended ;  and  having  satisfied  myself  that  they  were  fit  to  enter  the 
service,  I  used  to  keep  a  list  of  their  names,  and  as  vacancies  occurred,  I  used 
to  fill  them  up  from  that  list. 

1891.  Were  those  persous  so  selected  specially  with  regard  to  their  social 
position  ? — I  do  not  thiuk  they  were  selected  with  any  reference  to  their  social 
position,  but  practically  they  were  all  of  that  class  who  are  commonly  called 
gentlemen,  men  of  education,  as  far  as  having  been  to  some  public  school,  or 
having  been  well  educated  at  home,  and  having  mixed  with  the  same  society 
that  we  do  ourselves. 

1 892.  Did  you  at  all,  in  those  selections,  regard  the  circumstances  of  those 
gentlemen,  being  likely  to  have  sufficient  private  fortune  to  enable  them  to  live 
for  a  considerable  period  in  a  creditable  manner  without  receiving  anything  for 
their  public  servicer — I  always  satisfied  myself  that  their  parents  or  relations 
would  allow  them  at  least  200/.  a' year;  I  had  no  security  for  that,  but  that  was 
the  understanding;  and  when  I  suggested  that  less  than  that  ought  not  to  be 
given,  I  never  met  with  any  difficulty. 

1893.  You  are  therefore  of  opiuion  that  for  the  advantage  of  the  service  itself, 
it  is  well  that  the  young  men  who  enter  it  should  have  some  private  fortune  to 
begin  with  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  certainly,  both  in  reference  to  their  immediate 
position  when  they  are  not  paid  at  all,  and  even  in  reference  to  their  future  posi- 
tion, when  they  rise  in  the  profession. 

1 894.  Then  if  it  was  thought  advisable  to  give  some  small  stipend  to  the 
youuger  members  of  the  service,  you  would  still  1  presume  consider  it  also  advi- 
sable that  they  should  have  some  private  fortune  besides  ? — Certainly. 

1895.  It  has  been  considered  by  some  persons  who  have  given  evidence  before 
this  Committee,  that  to  give  a  small  stipend  to  the  attaches  on  their  entering  the 
service,  or  after  one  or  two  years'  probation,  would  have  the  effect  of  attaching 
them  more  to  the  service,  and  of  making  them  consider  themselves  more  com- 
ponent parts  of  it  than  they  perhaps  now  do,  and  also  of  stimulating  them  to  more 
methodical  industry  in  their  future  career  ? — I  entirely  agree  with  those  persons 
who  are  of  that  opinion. 

0.47.  Y  4  1896.  Will 
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The  Earl  of         1 896.  Will  your  Lordship  just  state  upon  what  grounds  you  think  that  the 
Malmetbury.     payment  of  a  small  stipend  would  be  advisable? — I  think  that  the  labourer  is 
ifi  Ma  1861     wortny  of  his  hire  ;  and  that  uther  immediately,  or  very  soon  after,  or  as  soon  as 
'    the  Foreign  Secretary  «as  satisfied  that  a  young  man  was  in  every  way  fitting  for 
the  profession,  he  ought  to  receive  remuneration  equal,  at  least,  to  what  a  clerk 
in  the  Foreign  Office  receives.    I  do  not  understand  upon  what  principle  a  man 
should  be  asked  to  serve  the  Crown  gratuitously.  I  think  that  a  small  remunera- 
tion would  make  him  feel  more  strongly  that  he  was  a  servant  of  the  Crown, 
and  that  there  would  l>e  no  distinction  then  between  him  and  others,  which  at 
this  moment  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  odious. 

1897.  Did  your  Lordship,  in  the  exercise  of  your  patronage,  feel  occasional 
difficulties  as  to  the  long  unpaid  service  which  some  of  these  gentlemen  had 
given  to  their  country,  and  embarrassment  as  to  how  to  rewaid  it? — 1  observed, 
certainly,  that  some  of  the  unpaid  attaches  had  been  for  more  than 
five  years  at  one  time  doing  duty  without  receiving  any  salary,  which  I  con- 
sidered a  very  hard  case.  During  my  last  tenure  of  office  there  was  a  great 
move  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  although  I  did  not  add  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  theattache*  which  I  found  established,  still  there  was  a  eertain  degree 
of  promotion.  I  should  say  that  the  average  was  somewhere  about  four  years, 
as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  that  they  had  to  serve  as  unpaid  attaches. 

1 898.  On  the  second  occasion  of*  your  Lordship  holding  office,  you  found  a 
system  of  examination  established,  I  think,  for  candidates  on  first  admission  into 
the  service  r — Yes. 

1899.  Do  you  approve  of  that  system  ? — Entirely  as  now  established. 

1900.  Your  Lordship  found  also  an  ulterior  examination  which  attache's  had 
to  undergo  when  they  became  paid  ?— There  was  a  second  examination.  I  think 
Lord  Clarendon  had  laid  it  down  that  they  were  to  be  examined  when  they  were 
promoted  to  be  paid  attaches ;  and  I  made  an  alteration  with  respect  to  that,  by 
enabling  a  man,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  pass,  and  obtain  a  certificate,  as  it 
were,  of  competency  to  be  promoted.  My  object  in  so  doing  was  to  prevent  their 
having  the  trouble  to  come  back  from  long  distances,  and  to  submit  to  an  exami- 
nation which  they  might  conveniently  go  through  at  an  earlier  period  with,  in  my 
opinion,  the  same  object.  There  were  instances  of  men  who  were  next  on  the 
list  for  promotion  to  the  post  of  paid  attaches  who  were  going  to  America,  for 
example,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  for  a  man  there  not  to  have  been  pro- 
moted because  he  was  at  that  distance  ;  almost  as  hard  for  that  man  to  come 
across  the  Atlantic  to  be  examined  before  he  was  promoted.  Therefore,  if,  before 
he  went  out,  foreseeing  that  he  would,  before  he  came  back,  become  eligible  for 
a  paid  attacheship,  it  would  be  fair,  I  think,  to  let  him  obtain  a  certi6catc  to  that 
eflect,  and  to  save  him  the  trouble  to  which  I  have  referred. 

1901.  Does  your  Lordship  attach  special  importance  to  a  familiarity  with  the 
French  language  on  tlie  part  of  ail  persons  joining  the  diplomatic  profession  ? — I 
conceive  that  it  is  positively  necessary  to  possess  that ;  it  is  the  language  of  diplo- 
macy ;  there  is  no  other  language  used  in  diplomacy. 

1902.  Therefore,  would  your  Lordship  say  that  for  admission  into  the  diplo- 
matic profession  you  would  consider  a  good  sound  English  education,  and  a 
real  familiar  knowledge  with  the  French  language,  t lie  essential  requisites  ? — 
Certainly. 

1903.  For  the  second  examination,  what  would  you  require? — I  altered  Lord 
Clarendon's  rules,  although  there  was  very  little  difference.  I  think  he  expected 
a  knowledge  of  two  or  three  languages  ;  that  is,  the  translation  of  them ;  and 
I,  on  my  part,  was  satisfied  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  one  other  language 
besides  French. 

1904.  Do  you  think  that  a  limitation  of  the  age  as  to  entrance  into  the  service 
would  be  advisable?— Certainly. 

1905.  What  would  you  say  should  be  the  limit? — I  should  say  from  the  age 
of  18  to  the  age  of  23  or  24;  not  above  that  age,  that  is  for  an  attach  I,  and  not 
earlier  than  18. 

j  906.  Mr.  FitzGcrald.]  That  is  not  fixed  by  any  rule  ?  -  No. 

1907.  Do  you  remember  whether  during  your  administration  there  were  any 
clerks  iu  the  Foreign  Office  sent  out  upon  diplomatic  missions  ? — Yes,  I  think 
there  were.  I  do  not  exactly  remember  who,  but  I  know  that  two  or  three  were 
sent  out ;  I  remember  Mr.  Synge  who  was  sent  to  America,  and  Mr.  Wolfe  to  Italy. 

1908.  Do  you  think  that  a  more  frequent  interchange  between  the  clerks  of 

the 
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the  Foreign  Office  and  the  junior  branches  of  the  diplomatic  profession  would  The  Earl  of 
be  an  improvement  ?— I  think  a  temporary  change  would  be  very  beneficial  to  MabneAury. 

both,  providing  it  was  restricted  to  the  junior  class,  and  even  a  temporary  change   

might  be  beneficial  to  the  upper  classes,  though  it  might  disturb  the  discipline  of  ,6  Mav  ,86r" 
the  office ;  but  with  respect  to  a  permanent  change  among  the  upper  class, 
between  the  upper  class  of  clerks  and  what  I  may  call  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  the  diplomatic  line,  I  should  object  to  that ;  I  think  it  would  give  rise  to  a 
certain  degree  of  jobbing  to  begin  with,  and  that  there  would  be  private  agree- 
ments which  might  not  altogether  he  respectable.  Again  1  thiuk  that  the 
Foreign  Office  would  not  gain  by  it  if  it  lost  some  of  those  experienced  men 
which  it  now  possesses,  and  who  in  my  opinion  are  invaluable. 

1909.  Were  not  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Addington,  who  acted  as  permanent 
Under  Secretaries  of  State,  diplomatically  employed  previously  to  being  so 
appointed? — Yes. 

1010.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  barm  or  inconvenience  had  resulted  from 
that  ? — No.  Mr.  Addington  was  Under  Secretary.  I  do  not  know  that  he  had 
ever  been  a  clerk. 

1911.  You  would  however  wish  to  confine  any  such  interchange  to  the  junior 
clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  those  under  the  rank  of  Secretary  of  Legation 
in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — I  think  I  should. 

1912.  Might  there  not  occur  missions  of  a  nature  to  which  it  might  be  very 
advisable  to  send  out  some  man  with  business-like  habits,  acquired  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  a  departmental  knowledge  which  he  might  there  have  obtained  ? — 
It  would  be  so,  but  that  would  be  at  the  risk  of  losing  at  oue  end  what  you 
gained  at  the  other;  you  would  lose  that  man's  experience  and  knowledge  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  although  you  would  gain  them  at  the  mission  to  which  he  was 
sent. 

1913.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  on  the  dissolution  of  any  mission  from  poli- 
tical causes  all  its  members  are  at  present,  as  it  were,  turned  adrift  without  any 
means  of  subsistence  but  what  the}'  may  have  saved,  or  their  own  fortune.  Do 
you  uot  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  those  persons  could  be  tempo- 
rarily employed  at  the  Foreign  Office  until  diplomatic  appointments  could  be 
found  for  them?— 1  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties;  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  hard  case  that  such  men  should  be  left  without  some 
kind  of  provision,  which  would  be  analogous  to  half-pay,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  which  1  think  might  be  provided  by  a  revision  of  the  system  of  pensions, 
and  bv  allowing  commissions  to  dale  earlier  in  the  line  than  they  do;  that  is  a 
question  of  detail  which  1  think  could  be  worked  out  advantageously,  and  if  so 
worked  out  would  meet  the  objection  which  you  I  think  justly  put  foiward. 

1914.  In  your  Lordship's  administration,  were  there  frequently  complaints 
on  the  part  of  the  diplomatic  body  as  to  the  iuadequacy  of  their  salaries  to  sup- 
port their  position  in  a  proper  manner? — A  great  many. 

1915.  Do  you  remember  what  were  the  main  grounds  on  which  those  com- 
plaints were  founded  ? — Principally,  the  great  increase  of  prices  everywhere,  in 
both  hemispheres ;  the  increase  of  prices  in  South  America  is  astonishing.  We  also 
know  that  at  Paris  everything  has  increased  40  per  cent,  within  our  recent 
recollection ;  that,  I  believe,  was  the  principal  ground  which  they  put  forward 
when  they  stated  that  their  salaries  were  not  sufficient,  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  trench  upon  their  private  means. 

1916.  Without  regard  to  what  the  House  of  Commons  might  or  might  not 
think  proper  to  do,  what  does  your  Lordship  conceive  to  be  the  proper  principle 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  diplomatic  salaries  r — 1  think'  that  a  minister  should 
not  he  called  upon,  on  the  one  hand,  to  spend  any  part  of  his  private  fort  une ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  his  duty  not  to  attempt  to  save  any  part  of  his 
salary  at  the  expense  of  the  dignity  of  "the  Crown,  and  the  appearance  which  he 
ought  to  make  in  representing  his  Sovereign. 

1917.  Would  your  Lordship  apply  that  to  the  special  missions,  as  well  as  to 
the  regular  ones  ? — I  think  so ;  but  for  special  missions,  as  the  Committee  probably 
know,  the  ministers  have  constantly  been  choseu  from  a  class  of  very  rich  men, 
who  were  able  and  ready  to  add  their  private  fortunes. 

1918.  Some  complaints  have  been  made  before  this  Committee  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  extraordinary  expenses,  do  you  happen  to  remember  whether  that  was 
on  a  satisiactory  footing  during  the  time  that  you  were  in  office?— No,  it  was 
not ;  miuisters  had  constantly  to  advance  money  of  their  own,  and  sometimes  to 
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u^iJ*!1**  borrow  it,  so  I  have  been  lold  by  them,  and  the  payments  for  the  extraordinaries 
Labaetkurj.     were  not  very  1^gUiar<  not  g0  regUIar  as  they  might  to  have  been. 

_~     ~~         1919.  How  far  is  the  payment  of  extraordinaries  checked  by  the  Foreign 
««y  ««»«.     Office  ?— They  are  revised  by  the  chief  clerk. 

1920.  With  regard  to  extraordinaries,  can  you  state  whether  there  is  any 
regular  strict  rule,  or  whether  a  minister  has  the  means  of  charging  extraordinary 
expenses  as  he  may  think  fit? — It  is  left  to  his  own  discretion;  1  remember  one 
or  two  instances  in  which  1  demurred  to  the  charges  that  were  made ;  but  I 
must  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  satisfactorily  explained  afterwards. 

1921.  If  a  minister  chose  to  reside  anywhere  else  besides  at  his  official 
residence,  would  the  expenses  connected  with  that  change  of  residence  be  con- 
sidered as  legitimate  extraordinaries? — Not  the  hire  of  a  house,  or  any  expense 
of  that  kind. 

1922.  But  the  additional  expenses  of  transport,  couriers,  and  so  on? — Those 
would  be  paid  in  the  usual  way,  at  least  I  believe  so.  If  he  were,  which  he 
naturally  might  he  in  the  summer,  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  those  additional 
charges  would  not  be  subtracted. 

1923.  Were  there  any  complaints  in  your  Lordship's  time  of  delay  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries? — Yes,  there  were  complaints. 

1924.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  there  is  any  absolute  necessity  for  still 
requiring  the  production  of  the  life  certificate,  which,  it  has  been  stated,  causes 
considerable  delay  r — No. 

1925.  Does  your  Lordship  see  any  reason  why  the  salaries  of  diplomatic 
persons  should  not  he  paid  into  their  banker's  hands  in  London,  on  quarter  day, 
ju6t  like  any  others? — No,  I  do  not. 

1926.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  that  there  have  been  some  new  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  leave  of  absence  to  be  allowed  to  the  subordinate  members  of  the 
service  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  w  hat  they  are. 

1927.  With  regard  to  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  heads  of  missions,  and 
the  large  deductions  made  from  their  salaries,  and  do  you  think  that  that  arrange- 
ment might  be  improved  ? — I  always  considered  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
those  deductions  w  ere  unfair  ;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  should  be  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  leave  in  a  certain 
time,  very  much  the  same  as  officers  in  the  army  are.  You  do  not  deduct  any- 
thing from  the  pay  of  an  officer  in  the  army  when  he  has  his  annual  leave ;  and 
I  do  not  see  upon  what  principle,  if  that  leave  is  judiciously  restricted  and 
punctually  observed,  why  he  should  be  mulcted  at  all. 

1928.  Would  it  not  be  necessary,  in  a  case  of  absence,  that  some  portion  of  the 
salary  should  be  given  to  the  locum  tenens  of  the  minister,  whoever  he  was  ? — 
Taking  the  army  as  affording  an  analogy,  if  the  captain  of  a  company  obtains 
leave  of  absence  in  the  winter,  the  lieutenant  does  his  duty,  but  he  does  not 
receive  more  pay ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  difference  in  the 
diplomatic  profession,  always  supposing  that  a  fair  time  in  fixed  for  the  periodical 
absence  of  the  diplomatic  servant. 

1929.  Could  that  time  be  fixed  with  any  accuracy  with  due  regard  to  the  dif- 
ference of  distances  from  home  of  the  diplomatic  body  ? — I  do  not  think  that  you 
could  make  it  uniform,  because  a  man  coming  from  America  would  lose  half  his 
time  011  the  sea,  and  you  must  fiive  him  a  certain  allowance  of  time. 

1930.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  ministers  should  remain  for  very  long 
periods  employed  at  the  same  missions? — 1  do  not  think  you  can  lay  down  any 
rule  for  that ;  if  a  man  is  doing  well  at  a  mission  it  would  be  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted if  he  were  removed  because  of  a  rule  which  did  not  permit  him  to  stay 
beyond  a  certain  time. 

1931.  Are  you  of  opinion,  having  reference  to  the  constitational  habits  and 
practices  of  this  country,  that  it  is  advisable  that  Ministers  should  be  changed  or 
displaced,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  government  in  this  country  ? — Certainly 
not,  as  a  general  rule;  but  there  is  one  exception  in  which  it  would  appear  an 
anomaly  1  think  not  to  change  them,  and  that  is  in  cases  of  Members  of  Pulia- 
ment.  I  do  not  allude  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  he,  when  actually  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  minister;  but  there  are  peers  who  have 
been  ministers  abroad,  ami  who  have  not  only  entertained  decided  political  and 
party  views,  but  who  have  publicly  stated  them  in  the  natural  course  of  their 
duty,  up  10  the  very  mum  -nt  of  their  appointment,  and  for  a  long  time  before. 

The 
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The  Committee  is  aware  that  peers  have  a  right,  to  leave  their  proxies  with  the      The  Bar!  of 

Government,  and  do  so,  and  if  those  peers  have  publicly,  by  their  votes,  declared  Malmeibury. 

aa  incoming  minister  in  their  opinion  unfit  to  govern,  it  seems  to  me  an  anomaly  — — — — 

that  those  peers  should  hold  under  that  minister  when  he  comes  in,  because  for  the  lftM»r«*»'- 

benefit  of  the  service,  confidence  must  be  reciprocal  between  the  agent  and  the 

Secretary  of  State.    I  should  make  that  the  only  exception.   I  think  that  generally 

speaking  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  as  ministers,  are  not  men  t>f  any 

strong  party  views.    I  never  found  any  English  gentlemen  of  that  class  who 

were  not  ready  to  do  their  duty  under  one  Secretary  of  State  as  well  as  under 

another,  and  to  follow  out  their  instructions;  and  besides  that,  the  foreign  policy 

of  this  country  is  not  so  very  different  between  one  Government  and  another,  as 

is   sometimes  imagined.     There  are   certain  principles  generally  followed, 

although  ihey  may  be  carried  out  in  a  different  way. 

1932.  Even  with  a  slight  divergence  of  policy  must  not  the  minister  lose1 
some  portion  of  his  authority  at  a  foreign  court,  if  he  appears  one  day  as 
the  representative  of  one  class  of  opinions,  and  another  day  as  the  represen- 
tative of  another  elass,  even  though  the  difference  between  those  opinions  may 
not  be  a  very  decided  difference  ?-— If  the  policy  to  be  adopted  were  a  completely 
different  one,  it  would  be  of  course,  I  think,  a  mistake  to  employ  a  man  who  had" 
been  advocating  a  completely  different  policy ;  but  I  assume  that  the  general 
principles  are  the  same,  by  which  I  mean  that  we  wish  always  to  support  con- 
stitutional governments,  aud  to  support  them  and  encourage  them  as  much  as 
possible  ;  and  the  principle  of  non-interference  is  generally  recognised  now. 

19-33.  Might  not  the  authority  of  the  minister  be  considerably  affected  by  an 
impression  on  the  part  of  the  personage  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  as  to  whether 
he  was  formally  carrying  out  the  instructions  he  received,  or  whether  he  was 
earnestly  supporting  them  by  his  own  desire,  and  according  to  his  own  principles  ? 
— I  think  that  a  man  who  would  have  the  most  influence  at  a  foreign  court, 
would  be  he  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  perfectly  straightforward  servant  of 
the  Crown,  folloiving  out  his  instructions  without  having  any  strong  personal 
opinions,  which  would  at  all  interfere  with  those  instructions.  I  believe  that 
that,  taking  one  man  with  another,  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  servants  abroad  ; 
but  the  exception  that  I  made  would  apply  to  men  who  had  publicly,  and  in 
Parliament  lry  their  vote,  condemned  as  it  were  the  capacity  of  a  certain  class  of 
persons;  it  seems  to  me  an  anomaly  that  within  a  week  after  that  they  should 
serve  under  them. 

1934.  Has  your  Lordship  any  decided  opinion  as  to  whether  there  should  be 
a  closer  relation  between  the  diplomatic  aud  the  consular  service,  than  now 
exists  ? — I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  now  sufficient  authority,  if 
he  finds  "a  clever  man  in  the  consular  service,  to  promote  him  to  the  other ; 
I  have  done  it  myself  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

1935.  You  would  not,  I  presume,  wish  to  see  the  French  system  adopted,  by 
which  there  is  a  continual  interchange  between  the  two  services  No  j  if 
you  mean  amalgamated,  certainly  not. 

1936.  Are  there  any  suggestions  that  you  would  desire  to  make  with  regard 
to  any  improvement  that  you  think  might  be  made  in  the. diplomatic  service 
of  this  country  ?— I  have  read  some  of  the  evidence  which  you  have  had  the 
kindness  to  send  to  me,  and  there  is  one  suggestion  which  I  think  is  a  very  good 
one,  namely,  that  there  should  be  some  sort  , of  permanent  clerk  at  the  different 
missions,  particularly  the  larger  ones  ;  a  kind  of  referee,  who  would  be  able  to 
ioJbrra  the  ministers  of  the  traditions  of  a  mission,  and  of  which  they  naturally 
must  be  ignorant  when  they  first  arrive,  perhaps  finding  a  staff  as  ignorant  as 
themselves.  1  have  certainly  heard  several  of  them  regret  that  such  a  person 
does  not  exist ;  but  if  such  a  person  were  appointed,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  quite 
clear  of  the-profession,  and  that  he  should  make  up  his  mind  when  appointed,  to 
be  a  well-paid  clerk  and  nothing  more,  or  I  think  it  would  give  rise  to  a  good- 
deal  of  jealousy  and  inconvenience.  If  he  really  was  what  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  him,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  public  advantage. 

1937.  Might  not  a  person  so  employed,  if  he  displayed  eminent  ability,  be 
transferred  to  the  consular  service*  or  to  some  other  department  in  which  he 
might  make  himself  useful  ? — Yes,  bnt  we  must  be  to  a  certain  degree  selfish  in 
our  views  if  he  is  to  be  of  that  use  to  the  public  that  I  intend;  if  he  is  to  possess 
in  himself  the  traditions  of  the  mission,. the  longer  he  has  been  there,  and  the 
longer  he  remains  there,  the  better.  It  may  be  hard  to  the  man  nob  to  .pro mote  him*. 

047.  z  2  but 
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The  E*rl  of     but  still  if  you  move  him  and  put  into  his  place  a  new  man,  you  defeat  the  original 

Malmubury.  object. 

~     7  >  938.  You  would  rather  therefore  give  him  the  advantage  of  an  increase  of 

W  May  1861.    saiary  than  anything  else  ?—  Yes. 

1939.  It  has  been  suggested  that  tin-  effect  of  such  an  appointment  would  be  to 
make  the  attaches  less  interested  in  their  work,  and  less  well  informed  upon  neces- 
sary matters  than  they  are  now? — I  think  it  would  have  just  the  contrary  effect,  for, 
if  the  attaches  wished  to  learn  they  would  know  exactly  where  to  refer  for  know- 
ledge, and  they  would  obtain  that  easily,  and  be  able  to  catechise  him,  and,  in 
fact,  get  whatever  they  could  out  of  him. 

1940.  Would  vou  wish  such  a  person  always  to  be  an  Englishman  ? — I  should 
always  prefer  an  Englishman  in  every  public  position. 

1941.  Even  in  the  Levant ?  —That  is  more  difficult;  but  if  you  could  find  an 
Englishman  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  :he  manners  and  the  language  of  that 
country,  I  should  prefer  him  certainly. 

1942.  I  understand  that  your  Lordship  approves  of  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted  of  sending  out  young  men  to  thelar  east;  for  example,  to  China,  Siam, 
and  Japan ;  to  be  specially  attached  to  these  services  ?  —  Yes ;  I  sent  out  a  great 
many  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  with  ChiiiH. 

1943.  Do  you  think  that  upon  the  whole  those  offices  ought  to  be  made  a 
regular  profession? — I  think  so. 

1944.  If  there  have  been  exceptions  in  the  matter,  you  think  that  those  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  cases  ?— Yes,  and  they  ought  to  be  well  paid  ;  because 
in  that  country  they  can,  if  they  choose  to  leave  the  Queen's  service,  obtain  much 
higher  salaries,  and  as  soon  as  they  become  acquainted  with  the  languages  they 
are  snapped  at  if  they  choose  to  go. 

1945.  I  presume  for  mercantile  pursuits  ? —Yes,  and  to  carry  out  their  own 
speculations.  With  regard  to  those  very  persons  1  observe  that  there  is  one  point 
which  the  Committee  has  not  touched  upon,  and  which  I  think  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  as  the  Committee  sc*m  to  have  felt  interested  in  justice  being  done  to  all 
the  members  of  the  profession  ;  I  allude  to  the  losses  which  these  men  in  the  East 
sustain  from  the  exchange,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  them.  I  can  quote 
instances  at  the  present  moment  of  two  youths  whose  pay  is  200  /.  a  year  only, 
which  is  barely  sufficient,  and  who  have  lost  every  year  10  per  cent,  by  the 
exchange.  Tl'ere  is  another  gentleman  in  the  East  whose  salary  is  500  /.,  and 
who  told  ine  a  few  days  ago  that  last  year,  in  Siam.  he  lost  59  /.  out  of  the  500  /. 
by  the  exchange.  I  do  not  know  upon  what  footing  that  is,  but  I  understand 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  Treasury  the  money  which,  in 
my  opinion,  they  have  a  fair  right  to  claim. 

1946.  There  is  a  regulation  of  the  Foreign  Office  by  which  ministers  are 
allowed  any  sum  of  money  which  they  may  lo?e  by  the  difference  of  exchange, 
although  they  are  not  allowed  on  the  other  hand  to  profit  by  any  advantage  they 
might  make  by  it.  Does  your  Lordship  see  any  reason  why  this  rule  should 
apply  to  Europe  only,  and  not  to  Eastern  missions? — None;  but  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  men  employed  in  China,  Japan,  and  Siam. 

1947.  I  believe  that  the  case  to  which  your  Lordship  has  alluded  had  refer- 
ence to  the  consular  body  ?— Yes ;  in  the  East,  not  in  Turkey,  but  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Siam. 

1948.  There  is  a  circular  of  Lord  Clarendon's,  dated  4th  of  October  1855, 
remedying  this  evil  with  regard  to  the  diplomatic  body,  but  not  including  the 
consular  body? — It  appears  to  be  so. 

1949.  Have  you  auy  objection  to  state  to  the  Committee  any  conclusion  that 
you  have  come  to  as  to  the  possibility  of  diminishing  a  number  of  the  missions 
so  as  to  reduce  the  estimate  without  injuring  the  public  service? — My  opinion 
is  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  diminish  them.  If  you  allude  to  the  small 
missions  in  Germany,  1  have  a  very  strong  opinion  indeed  that  they  ought  to  be 
maintained  and  filled  by  very  efficient  men.  I  know  that  in  the  last  year  of  my 
holding  office,  before  the  Italian  war  broke  out,  we  gained  all  our  most  important 
information  from  those  missions.  If  any  intrigues  are  going  on  they  are  almost 
always  carried  on  in  those  small  German  states,  and  more  information  may  be 
obtained  from  those  places  than  from  the  larger  missions. 

1950.  Mas  you  Lordship  reason  to  believe  that  the  missions  at  those  places  are 
muchesteemed  byother  foreign  powers? — Yes,  they  all  have  diplomatic  agents  there. 

1 95 1 .  Are  they  persons  ot  consideration  f — They  are  persons  whom  they  con- 
sider in  many  instances,  their  best  men. 

195a.  You 
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1  952.  You  think,  therefore,  that  we  should  suffer  a  disadvantage,  supposing  The  Earl  of 
that  we  either  suppressed  those  missions,  or  had  them  only  formally  represented  Malmcatmry. 
by  inferior  agents  ? — I  am  sure  of  it.  16  M«y  18C1. 

1 953.  Have  we  fewer  missions  of  that  kind  than  any  of  the  other  great  powers 
of  Europe.' — Yes;  we  have  fewer  than  France  1  know,  and  I  helieve  than 
Russia. 

1954.  Your  Lordship  sees  no  hope  of  economy  in  that  direction  ? — None  that 
I  think  would  at  all  compensate  for  the  loss,  and  very  small  in  point  of  money. 

1955.  Mr.  Layard.]  I  find  that  there  are  at  Wirtembcrg  three  paid  servants, 
and  two  unpaid ;  at  Frankfort,  three  paid,  and  one  unpaid,  besides  a  consul ;  at 
Hanover,  two  paid,  and  two  unpaid,  with  a  consul  general ;  in  the  Hanse 
Towns,  a  consul-general  and  secretary,  and  a  consul ;  in  Saxony,  two  paid,  and 
two  unpaid,  and  a  consul  general.  Do  you  not  think  thatsupposiug  we  retained 
an  agent  at  tach  place,  the  staff  might  be  diminished? — I  hardly  think  so; 
because  in  case  of  illness,  you  must  have  one  man  present. 

19.56.  You  think  tl.at  the  present  staff  is  not  more  than  is  necessary  ? — Yes. 

1957.  In  your  opinion,  is  diplomacy,  considering  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
a  more  important  profession  than  it  was  some  years  ago? — I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  profession  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  peace ;  in  fact,  if  that  is 
not  its  object  and  its  result,  it  is  of  no  use  at  all. 

1958.  In  that  respect,  it  would  be  more  important  now  than  it  was  some 
yearB  ago  r — Yes. 

1959.  During  the  time  you  were  in  office,  had  you  many  complaints  from 
travellers  and  men  engaged  in  business  abroad,  of  neglect  of  their  interests  at 
different  missions?— Not  generally  ;  there  were  a  few  persons  who  complained. 

1960.  Your  Lordsjiip  issued  a  circular  dated  the  26th  March  1852,  directing 
the  heads  of  missions,  if  they  were  in  the  country,  to  have  offices  opened,  at 
w  hich  persons  might  be  able  to  transact  business  ? — That  related  to  Florence  ; 
I  think  there  was  a  compluint  m*de  that  passports  could  not  be  obtained  quickly, 
*nd  in  consequence  of  that  complaint  I  issued  that  circular. 

1961.  Do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  travellers  and  men  of  business 
abroad,  have  good  grounds  for  complaint  on  the  subject  of  the  attention  paid  to 
them  by  our  missions? — I  think  not. 

1962.  Sir  Minto  Farqufiar.']  With  reference  to  that  circular,  there  are  some 
other  functions  which  must  be  always  discharged  by  some  party  holding  a  com- 
mission from  Her  Majesty,  as  for  example,  in  the  case  ot  wills  and  legalizing 
documents.  1  conclude  that,  vour  Lordship's  circular  referred  to  those  matters 
us  well  as  to  passports  r — Yes. 

1963.  Mr.  Layard.]  You  stated  that  in  your  opinion,  attaches  going  into  the 
diplomatic  service  should  be  allowed  200  /.  a  year ;  does  that  imply  that  as  they 
rise  in  the  profession,  they  should  still  have  an  independent  fortune  ?— I  think 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  profession,  that  a  man  should  have  a  margin 
beyond  his  actual  pay ;  it  will  seldom  be  more  than  he  requires,  and  at  present  it 
is  not  sufficient  in  many  cases. 

1964.  Do  you  think  that  heads  of  missions  should  have  a  considerable  private 
fortune  besides  their  pay  1 — It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  profession  as  well  as 
to  the  individual. 

1965.  Would  that  equally  apply,  supposing  a  proper  system  of  pensions  were 
introduced  ? — No ;  in  that  case  there  would  not  be  so  strong  a  necessity. 

1966.  Do  you  thiuk  that  diplomacy  could  be  made  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary 
of  embassy  a  regular  profession,  in  which  there  should  be  promotion  as  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  in  any  other  public  office  in  England,  and  that  above  the  post 
of  secretary  of  embassy,  the  appointments  should  be  more  irregular,  and  more  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  miuister? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1967.  Up  to  the  rank  of  secretary  of  embassy,  you  think  that  advancement 
in  the  profession  might  depend  upon  regular  promotion  r — Yes.  I  think  that  the 
commission  ought  to  date  from  the  time  a  man  became  paid  attached 

1968.  You  would  first  have  a  young  man  enter  the  profession  as  an  unpaid 
attache^  considering  the  period  of  his  unpaid  service  as  an  educational  course  ? — 
Yes  ;  a  probationary  period. 

1969.  Then,  being  once  paid  attache,  how  long  do  you  think  he  should  remain 
paid  attache,  before  he  became  secretary  of  legation,  or  would  you  leave  the 
time  indefinite?— It  must  be  left,  I  thiuk,  indefinite,  for  it  depends  entirely  upon 
what  advance  takes  place  in  the  line.    Generally,  many  of  them  are  several  years 
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The  Earl  of  in  ihe  position  of  paid  ;ittaehcs,  before  they  obtain  any  promotion,  nor  can  there 
Malmubury.     be  auv  rcme,iy  jor  jT)  jj-  then!  U  no  vacancy. 

ib" Ma  1861  ^ou  Wou^-     f',<  f>  place  promotion  in  diplomacy  on  tlie  same  footing 

y      *     as  in  the  Foreign  Office,  in  which  a  man  might  remain  for  many  years  a  junior, 
before  he  became  a  senior  clerk  ? — Yes. 

1971.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Is  your  Lordship  aware  that  in  some  of  the  foreign 
missions  from  this  Court,  it  is  always  an  object  that  the  person  holding  the 
embasssy  or  mission  here  should  be  a  person  of  very  considerable  fortune  ? — 
Certainly. 

1972.  Of  course  the  result  of  that  is,  that  in  the  case  of  those  foreign  missions, 
the  number  of  persons  from  whom  the  ministers  can  he  selected  is  necessarily 
more  limited  than  it  would  otherwise  be  ?  — Yes. 

1973.  Therefore,  the  result  of  insufficient  payment  in  this  country  must  be, 
either  that  our  diplomatic  servant  is  underpaid,  or,  if  it  is  requisite,  that  he  should 
have  in  addition  a  private  fortune,  it  limits  the  class  from  which  a  minister  is  able 
to  select  his  agents  ? — It  appears  so. 

1974.  And  in  either  case,  the  result  to  the  public  service  is  very  objectionable? 
— Yes. 

1975.  Mr.  Loyard.]  Would  you  fix  the  probationary  period  for  an  unpaid 
attache  ?— I  would  make  it  a  year. 

1976.  Not  more  than  that? — No. 

1977.  In  your  opinion,  should  any  of  that  time  be  passed  in  the  Foreign 
Office? — A  man  now  passes  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office,  which  I  think 
is  enou-di  to  teach  him  the  routiue  of  copying,  and  folding  despatches:  and  I 
should  give  him  then  a  year  abroad  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  minister  ought 
to  be  able  to  judge  perfectly  well,  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  paid,  and  to  become  a 
public  servant,  or  not. 

1978.  Such  being  the  case,  the  hardship  to  which  you  alluded  just  now  of 
calling  a  young  man  home  from  a  distant  station  to  be  examined,  would  uot 
apply,  as  he  would  know  that  after  a  certain  time  he  must  come  to  England  to 
pass  his  examination?— Ye*  1  it  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  place  to 
uhich  he  was  sent;  if  he  was  sent  to  South  America,  he  might  uot  like  the 
expense  of  coming  home,  and  be  satisfied  to  remain  there  for  three  or  four  years- 
Suppose  he  went  out  an  unpaid  attache,  and  be  could  give  a  certificate  of  being 
fit  by  the  public  tests  to  be  made  a  paid  attache,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  ;  you 
want  a  man  with  certain  qualifications,  and  if  he  can  show  that  he  possesses  them 


at  20  years  of  age,  why  should  you  make  him  wait  until  he  is  22,  to  show  you 
then  what  qualifications  he  possesses. 

1979.  But  how  would  he  obtain  that  certificate  ? — By  his  examination. 

1980.  Do  you  mean  in  England  ? — Yes. 

1 98 1 .  Before  he  went  abroad  ? — Yes. 

19K2.  You  would  suggest  that  an  unpaid  attache,  before  he  went  abroad, 
might  undergo  such  an  examination  iftthis  country  as  would  entitle  him,  when  the 
period  of  probation  ended,  to  become  at  once  a  paid  attache  ? — Yes  ;  if  betook  a 
first-class  certificate  iusteud  of  a  common,  ol ass,  if  he  could  show  that  he  was  fit 
to  be  made  a  paid  attache  when  he  went  to,  America  as  an  unpaid  attache. 

1983.  You  would  still  make  him  serve  his  probationary  year,,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  year,  without  going  through  another  examination,  he  would,  upon  the 
production  of  that  certificate,  become  ai  pajd  attache  ? — Yes.  He  would  require 
probation  for  oiher  qualifications  than  those  tested;  by  the  Civil  Commissioners. 

1984.  When  you  were  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  you  introduced,  I 
believe,  a  system  of  changing  the  attaches  frequently  from  post  to  post?— Yes  ; 
1  thought  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  attaches  to  change 
them,  and  1  am  sure  it  is  so ;  they  ought  to  remain  sufficiently  long  in  acountry 
to  learn  the  character  of  the  country,  both  socially  and  politically,  and  also  the 
language  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  for  them,  to  remain  for  four  or  five  years 
in  the  same  country. 

1985.  What  time  do  you  think  it  desirable  they  should  remain  at  one  post  ? 
— I  think  at  the  utmost  two  years. 

198b.  Would  you  make  any  regulation  as  to  the  courts  to  which  they  should 
be  first  sent.    I  presume  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  they  should  not  be  sent 
to  one  of  the  ^reat  courts  hi  the  first  instance,  but  that  they  should  begui 
with  some  of  the  smaller  ones  and  rise  to  the  greater  ones?— I  think  that  young, 
men  should  begin  at  the  smaller  courts  generally. 

1987.  And 
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1987.  And  look  upon  the  appointment  to  larger  ones  as  a  promotion  ? — Yes.       The  j:ar|  0f 

1988.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  It  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  requirement*  of  Malmedury. 
eacli  particular  mission  how  far  any  rule  of  that  kind  can  bt;  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

1989.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  limit  the  number     16  May  18(11. 
of  diplomatic  servants,  as  the  French  do,  and  have  a  certain  number  of  firsts 

secoud,  and  third  secretaries? — I  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  estab- 
lishing those  titles  in  the  diplomatic  corps  ;  I  tbink  with  respect  to  attache*,  if 
the  rule  was  altered,  and  they  were  paid  after  a  year,  that  the  aggrega'e  number 
ought  to  be  limited. 

1990.  I  suppose  there  is  great  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mi* 
nister  for  appointments? — I  found  in  1852,  when  I  was  in  office,  that  ther^were 
a  great  number  of  applications  for  uttach&hips ;  but  in  1858,  at  one  period,  I 
could  hardly  get  any ;  in  fact,  the  service  wa9  short  of  attaches,  and  I  ascer- 
tained that  the  reasons  of  that  was  a  fear,  or  a  sort  of  panic  which  took  place  at 
the  idea  of  the  examinations  being  very  strict,  but  those  examinations  were  then 
made  a  little  easier;  that  is,  the  first  examinations.  I  be'ieve  that  subsequently 
that  feeling  passed  away,  and. now  there  is  no  want  of  applications. 

1991.  If  the  number  of  appointments  were  limited,  a  minister  would  always 
have  an  answer  to  an  application  ? — Yes ;  aud  I  consider  that  that  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  minister. 

1992.  What  title  would  you  give  to  the  officer  who,  it  ha«  been  suggested, 
should  be  attached  permanently  to  a  mission  ? — I  think  the  title  of  "  Clerk." 

1993.  Not  "Keeper  of  the  Archives,"  or  "  Chancelier  ?  "—I  am  against  all 
resonant  names. 

1994.  You  would  desire,  I  presume,  that  he  should  have  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  attached,  as  to  lie  able  to  translate 
documents,  and  to  attend  to  local  business  connected  with  the  mission  or  embassy  ? 
—Certainly,  but  more  particularly  to  be  a  referee  for  all  past  transac  tions  ;  now 
there  are  no  meant  of  obtaining  those  traditions  immediately,  or  even  after 
research. 

1995.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Would  you  give  such  a  person  complete  access 
to  all  the  correspondence  of  the  embassy  or  mission,  as  the  case  might  be  '( — To 
all  the  public  correspondence.    He  ought  to  be  a  perfectly  confidential  man. 

1996.  Mr.  Layard.]  Should  he  be  a  sworn  servant  of  the  public? — I  do  not 
think  that  that  would  be  necessary. 

1997.  I  believe  that  at  Constantinople  there  has  been  such  an  officer  for 
many  years,  Count  Pisani  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  exactly  held  that  office. 

1998.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  With  regard  to  the  first  admission  into  the  diplomatic 
profession,  would  your  Lordship  see  any  objection  to  a  degree  obtained  at  a 
university,  or  an  honour  being  considered  a  sufficient  qualification  for  admission, 
combined  of  course  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  French  r — I  have  always  coti« 
sidered  that  it  ought  to  be  an  indispensable  compliment  to  be  paid  to  a  man  who 
had  gained  a  degree  at  a  university,  that  he  should  not  be  examined  in  Latin 
when  he  came  before  the  Commissioners,  but  that  the  degree  should  exempt  him 
from  that,  for  I  know  that  men  have  felt  very  sore  after  having  obtained  a  degree 
at  a  university,  at  having  to  undergo  a  second  examination  in  Latin. 

1999.  Does  it  not  seem  rather  a  ridiculous  thing  to  expect  a  first-class  man 
from  a  university  to  be  examined  in  the  very  elements  of  geography  or  modern 
history  r — Yes  ;  I  think  it  does. 

2000.  Is  it  not  likely  that  you  would  obtain  a  very  much  better  class  of  meri 
for  the  public  service,  if  such  a  qualification  were  accepted,  than  you  would 
obtain  by  an  examination  for  which  young  men  can  prepare  themselves,  having 
a  very  insufficient  education,  by  three  months'  cramming: — I  think  so;  my 
opinion  is  that  the  cramming  system  is  a  very  objectionable  one,  and  perhaps  the 
principal  difficulty  with  regard  to  public  examinations. 

2001.  With  reference  to  an  increased  allowance  being  given  to  secretaries  of 
legation,  who  are  in'  charge  of  missions  during  the  temporary  absence  of  their 
principals,  do  you  not  think  that  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  and  otherwise, 
increased  expenses  may  be  put  upon  them,  which  it  would  be  only  fair  to  meet 
by  an  addition  to  their  salaries?— Yes ;  but  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair,  as  1 
have  stated  before,  to  take  that  from  the  minister,  supposing  the  minister  to  be 
only  enjoying  a  limited  amount  of  leave,  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a 
public  servant,  let  him  be  iu  any  profession  whatever. 
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The  Earl  of  2002.  I  gathered  from  you  that  you  thought  that  under  no  circumstances  was 
Malvwbury.         dupable  tQ  give  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  charge  d'affaires  in  the  absence 

of  his  minister  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  see  that  he  is  at  all  required  to  represent. 
16  May  1861.  2003.  Do  not  you  think  that  his  equipage  and  his  establishment  and  other 
things  may  be  made  more  expensive  to  him  in  the  absence  of  his  chief  than  they 
would  be  if  he  were  there  merely  as  se  cretary  of  legation  ? — I  do  not  think  so 
in  most  cases,  because,  as  1  understand  the  matter,  the  minister  would  not  be 
away  for  more  than  three  months.  If  he  exceeded  that  time,  or  if  there  were 
any  extraordinary  circumstances  which  obliged  the  secretary  of  legation  to  in- 
cur great  expenses,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  him,  I  think,  as  extiaordinaries. 

2004.  In  the  absence  of  a  minister,  is  it  not  expected  that  the  charge* 
d'affaires  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  entertain  Ins  countnmen  who  happen  to  be 
passing  through,  take  Vienna  for  instance  r — I  do  not  thiuk  that  that  is  the  case. 

2005.  With  reference  to  the  first  point  upon  which  your  Lordship  has  been 
examined  as  to  the  temporary  exchanges  between  menibtrs  of  the  diplomatic 
service  abroad,  and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  I  presume  you  would  approve 
of  such  interchange,  subject  only  to  the  sanction,  and  entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Stater  — Entirely  so,  and  never  without  it. 

2006.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Referring  to  the  system  of  examination,  I  sup- 
pose if  a  man  had  obtained  a  degree  at  a  university  you  would  still  consider  it 
necessary  that  he  should  undergo  an  examination  in  French  I — Yes ;  that  is  quite 
indispensable. 

2007.  Mr.  Layard.]  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  education  given 
at  the  public  schools  of  Eton,  and  Harrow,  for  instance,  and  its  effect  in 
qualifying  a  young  man  to  enter  into  the  diplomatic  service?  — I  thiuk  that  they 
qualify  him  in  this  way,  that  they  give  him  all  the  manly  and  gentlemanlike 
qualities,  which  are  essential  in  diplomacy ;  but  boys  at  Eton  certainly  do  not 
learn  modern  languages  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  think  that  a  private  school 
education,  followed  by  education  in  a  public  school,  gives  any  advantage  to  a 
man  in  the  way  of  his  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  Yet  speaking 
for  myself  with  proper  reserve,  I  was  sent  to  a  school  at  seven  years  old,  and 
from  that  school  to  Eton,  where  I  remained  till  1  was  16,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  my  learning  French  and  Italian,  so  as  to  speak  them  sufficiently  for 
diplomatic  purposes.  • 

2008.  You  have  just  expressed  au  objection  to  the  system  of  cramming,  but 
does  not  that  system  arise,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  fact,  that  such  an  educa- 
tion is  not  given  at  Eton  or  at  Harrow,  as  would  enable  a  boy  to  pass  through 
an  examination  without  it  ?— Many  of  them  would  probably  not  know  history 
without  cramming ;  I  believe  they  would  not.  I  have  heard  those  who  have 
been  crammed  use  this  expression  :  That  they  were  three  months  learning 
history,  and  a  week  in  forgetting  it  again. 

2000.  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  of  French,  and  of  other  foreign 
languages,  that  a  boy  acquires  at  Eton,  or  any  other  public  school  in  this 
country,  is  such  as  would  be  sufficient  for  him  in  diplomacy? — No. 

2010.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  With  respect  to  the  proposed  exchanges  between 
members  of  the  diplomatic  service  abroad,  and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  is  it 
not  the  fact  that  a  different  knowledge  of  French  is  required  in  the  examinatioa 
for  the  one,  and  for  the  other  respectively  ?— Yes. 

201 1.  In  the  one  case  you  rather  look  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
the  power  of  translating,  and  in  the  other  you  look  more  to  the  ability  to  speak 
it?— Yes. 

20 1  2.  Therefore  it  is  possible  that  if  there  are  these  exchanges  in  the  lower 
branches  of  the  service,  you  might  easily  find  men  to  be  sent  abroad  who  could 
read  French,  but  who  could  not  speak  it ;  and  vice  versd,  men  might  come  home 
who  could  speak  the  language  of  conversation  perfectly,  and  yet  not  have  that 
accurate  knowledge  of  French  that  might  be  required  for  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office  ? — That  might  easily  be  so. 

2013.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Will  your  Lordship  be  good  enough  to  state 
whether  duiing  the  time  you  have  held  office  you  have  felt  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  general  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  corps? — I  have  felt 
very  great  satisfaction,  and  I  should  be  doing  them  injustice  if  I  did  not  now  say- 
so.  They  showed  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  esprit  de  corps,  and  a  great 
devotion  to  their  duties. 
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Ralph  A.  Earle,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined . 

2014.  Chairman.]  WILL  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  under  what  circnm-  R.  A.  EarU, E*q. 
stances  you  entered  the  diplomatic  service  ? — 1  was  appointed  hy  Lord  Clarendon   

in  the  autumn  of  1854.    I  passed  four  or  five  months  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and     i&  May  1861. 
then  went  to  Paris;  there  1  remained  till  1858,  when  a  change  of  Government 
taking  place  I  became  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  Chancellor  of*  the  Exche 
quer.   In  1859,  I  was  appointed  second  paid  attache  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna. 

2015.  Afterwards,  you  became  a  Member  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

2016.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  yon  were  appointed  under  any  parti- 
cular circumstances? — My  appointment  to  Paris  was  due  to  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  heard  that  I  wished  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service,  and  that 
I  had  received  a  promise  from  Lord  Clarendon  that  I  should  receive  an  appoint- 
ment. He  was  then  kind  enough  to  go  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  to  speak 
favourably  of  me,  and  Lord  Clarendon  upon  that  decided  to  give  me  an  appoint- 
ment immediately,  and  offered  my  friends  a  choice  of  the  embassy  to  which  I  was 
to  be  sent. 

2017-18.  Is  the  business  at  the  Paris  embassy  such  as  to  enable  a  man  who  has 
been  some  time  in  the  Paris  chancery  to  become  generally  acquainted  with  the 
diplomatic  service  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  affords  great  opportunities  for  obtaining 
an  insight  into  the  general  working  of  the  system,  as  Paris  is  the  great  thorough- 
fare to  all  the  European  capitals ;  and  an  attache*  at  the  embassy  at  Paris  would, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  see  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  same  profession  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  would  be  able  to  exchange  experiences  with  them. 
Almost  all  the  messengers  stop  at  Paris  for  a  day,  and  leave  despatches  there; 
and  besides  that,  the  Foreign  Office  communicates  to  the  embassy  at  Paris  such 
despatches  as  are  brought  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  places,  by  messengers 
who  do  not  pass  through  France,  so  that  the  attaches  at  Paris  generally  know 
what  is  going  on  at  every  mission  in  Europe.  I  may  add,  that  the  business  there 
is  very  extensive,  exceeding,  perhaps,  in  the  courso  of  a  single  week,  the  whole 
business  of  a  year  at  the  minor  legations. 

2019.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  what  is  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  business  in  the  chancery  at  Paris  ? — A  great  portion  of  the  business  consists 
of  the  political  correspondence  which  passes  between  Paris  and  London ;  but, 
besides  that,  it  frequently  happens  that  despatches  relating  to  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, which  are  not  of  a  political  character,  are  received  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
for  transmission,  in  copy,  to  some  department  of  the  French  Government,  and  it 
is  usual  that  such  communications  should  be  accompanied  by  notes,  containing 

a  summary  of  the  despatch.    Such  notes  are  generally  prepared  in  the  chancery, 

and  are  then  written  out,  for  the  signature  of  the  Ambassador. 

2020.  Are  the  despatches  which  come  under  flying  seal  also  copied  ? — Very 
often.  A  precis  is  generally  made  of  them,  and  if  they  refer  to  any  matter  of 
great  importance,  it  is  usuai  to  copy  them. 

2021.  Is  there  a  sufficient  staff  at  the  embassy  to  perform  all  the  work  without 
any  great  stress  upon  the  office  ? — There  are  some  days  of  great  pressure.  I 
was  at  the  Foreign  Office  for  four  months  at  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  war, 
a  period  of  unusual  activity  in  every  department  of  our  diplomacy  ;  but  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  duties  of  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the 
chancery  at  Paris  were  very  mneh  more  onerous  than  those  of  the  clerks  at  the 
Foreign  Office  here. 

2022.  Is  a  register  also  kept  of  all  despatches  that  go  through  the  office  r — 
— Such  a  register  exists  at  every  one  of  our  embassies  abroad,  but  at  Paris  it  is 
kept  by  an  officer  specially  appointed  for  that  and  kindred  duties.  I  mean  Mr. 
Attlee. 

2023.  How  many  hours  a  day  did  the  work  usually  occupy  the  persons  there  r 
— It  was  very  uncertain.  When  I  spoke  of  the  pressure,  I  did  not  refer  so  much 
to  its  amount  as  to  its  great  uncertainty.  Sometimes  we  were  required  in  the 
chancery  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night ;  sometimes  we  were  in  attendance 
for  many  hours  with  nothing  to  do,  and  that  was  a  very  great  restraint. 

2024.  Did  you  have  your  Sundays  free  ? — No  ;  we  had  no  Sunday ;  it  was 
generally  the  day  of  our  hardest  work. 

2025.  Could  that  have  been  avoided  do  you  think  r — It  might  have  been 
avoided  to  a  very  great  extent,  I  think ;  for  on  that  day  we  often  had  as  much 

0.47.  A  a  civil 
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if.  A.  Eark,  Esq.  civil  as  political  and  urgent  busiuess,  and  the  civil  business  might  have  been 
  transacted  upon  any  other  day  without  any  inconvenience. 

16  May  1861.  2026.  What  do  you  mean  by  civil  business? — There  are  a  great  many  subjects 
of  correspondence  between  the  English  and  French  Governments  which  may 
be  called  civil  rather  than  political. 

2027.  Of  what  nature  was  that  business? — For  instance,  I  may  mention  the 
exhibition  that  is  going  to  be  opened  here.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  have 
been  many  despatches  written  upon  that  subject.  When  I  was  there  there  was 
the  great  French  Exhibition  of  1855,  and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  correspondence 
about  it.  Then  there  are  people  who  come  there  on  business  who  want  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  the  French  Government,  and  we  had  to  write 
notes  in  those  cases.  Such  business  often  arises  out  of  some  occasional  circum- 
stance, such,  for  instance,  as  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1855.  Then  there  is  a  con- 
stant succession  of  visitors  to  Paris,  who  have  commercial,  scientific,  or  artistic 
objects  in  view,  and  who  require  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  French 
authorities.  There  is  also  much  correspondence  between  Paris  and  London 
upon  matters  of  police. 

2028.  Of  what  nature  ?—  Relating  to  British  subjects  who  have  lost  their  port- 
manteaus. 

2029.  Sir  Minto  Farqukar.]  Is  there  not  often  a  great  deal  of  statistical  infor- 
mation communicated  from  one  government  to  the  other? — A  great  deal.  There 
was  a  Committee  of  this  House  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  decimal  system,  and 
the  Foreign  Secretary  was  requested  to  obtain  information  from  the  embassies 
abroad,  and  we  had  in  consequence  many  documents  to  translate  and  copy  on 
that  account ;  and  again,  everything  that  appears  in  the  "  Moniteur"  relating  to 
commerce,  or  auy  decree,  making  the  slightest  alteration  in  customs,  navigation, 
or  trade  regulations,  is  forwarded  to  London  from  the  embassv. 

2030.  Chairman.]  Is  there  a  large  portion  of  the  business  of  the  embassy  which 
might  be  transacted  by  persons  not  in  the  diplomatic  service  at  all  ?  —A  very 
large  portion,  I  think,  might  be  transacted  by  persons  not  in  the  position  of 
attaches,  and  unconnected  with  the  service ;  in  fact,  by  clerks. 

2031.  At  present  the  whole  of  that  labour  falls  upon  the  attaches  ? — Yes. 

2032.  With  the  exception,  I  believe,  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  gentle- 
man who  holds  the  office  of  registrar  and  librarian  ? — Yes  ;  that  office  already 
existed  when  I  arrived  at  Paris,  although  Mr.  Attlee's  appointment  was  of  a  sub- 
sequent date  to  mine,  but  that  arrangement  has  very  much  diminished  the  work 
of  the  chanrery. 

2033.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable,  or  even  necessary,  that  at  a  very 
considerable  mission  there  should  be  some  such  officer  as  Mr.  Attlee,  or  such  a 
person  as  Lord  Malmesbury  described  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think  it  would  be  most 
advisable  that  there  should  be  a  chancelier.  i  think  that  that  title  describes  his 
functions. 

2034.  In  a  mission  where  there  is  so  much  business,  which  is  not  strictly 
diplomatic,  might  not  that  business  be  more  fitly  performed  by  clerks  in  the 
chancelier's  office,  than  by  persons  regularly  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? 
— I  think  so ;  in  many  cases  it  would  be  possible,  in  some  degree,  to  combine 
the  duties  of  the  consulate  with  those  of  the  chancery  ;  in  capitals,  not  sea-ports, 
where  there  is  a  consul  at  present,  the  duties  of  the"  consul  might  be  combioed 
with  those  of  the  chancelier ;  at  Madrid,  for  instance,  there  is  a  consul,  but  his 
consular  duties  cannot  be  very  laborious,  and  might,  I  think,  be  discharged  by  a 
chancelier. 

2035.  Would  not  statistical  information,  and  all  matters  connected  with  com- 
merce, or  the  exhibition  to  which  you  have  referred,  fall  even  more  naturally 
within  the  consular  department  ihan  upon  the  diplomatic  service  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so ;  but  for  form  sake,  it  being  desirable  to  have  access  to  the  Minister  of  State, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  channel  of  the  embassy. 

2036.  Do  you  think  that  this  business  might  he  discharged  in  the  office  of  the 
chancelier,  which  should  at  the  same  time  form  part  of  the  embassy  ? — Yes. 

2037.  And  be  combined  with  the  consular  duties  ? — Yes ;  but  what  I  have 
been  suggesting  is  no  new  suggestion,  because  I  may  mention  that  it  is  one  of 
the  eventual  dispositions  of  Mr.  Attkc's  appointment,  that  when  the  consul 
resigns,  he  is  to  perform  the  consul's  duties,  with  an  addition  of  100/.  to  ha 
salary;  and  if  that  combination  be  practicable  at  Paris,  where  the  consular  duties 
are  considerable,  it  would,  of  course,  be  easily  accomplished  at  the  minor  courts. 

2038.  Suppose 
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2038.  Suppose  that  he  had  an  office  with  clerks  under  him,  the  embassy  might  R.  J.  Earle,  Esq. 
be  relieved  of  a  considerable  portion  of  this  non-diplomatic  business? — Yes.   

3039.  Have  you  ever  thought  of,  or  talked  over  with  your  colleagues,  the  16  May  t8Gi. 
question  whether  they  would  desire  any  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Foreign  Office  than  they  have  at  present,  in  the  way  of  transfer  ? — I  rather 
agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Stuart,  that  if  any  change  were  made  of 
that  kind,  it  should  be  in  this  way,  that  the  attaches  should  be  allowed  to  make 
private  arrangements  with  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  for  a  temporary  exchange 
of  residence ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  unpopular  in  the  diplomatic  service  if 
what  one  may  call  the  minor  prizes  of  the  profession  were  given  to  clerks  in 
the  Foreign  Office ;  for  instance,  if  a  clerk  from  the  Foreign  Office  were  intro- 
duced as  paid  attache  over  the  heads  of  men  who  had  been  serving  as  unpaid 
attaches,  with  the  prospect  of,  at  any  rate,  being  selected  in  due  time  to  fill 
diplomatic  appointments  of  that  calibre,  I  think  that  they  would  reasonably 
complain  that  they  had  been  ungenerously  treated- 

2040.  But  that  distinction  would  be  modified,  would  it  not,  if  the  attaches 
were  generally  paid  ? — Yes  ;  that  would  make  a  difference. 

2041.  How  do  you  think  the  payment  of  the  attaches,  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  after,  say  a  year's  probation,  would  be  accepted 
by  the  juniors? — It  would  be  very  popular  with  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
justify  the  present  system ;  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  system  of  purchase, 
without  the  advantages  which  are  urged  as  a  defence  of  the  system  of  purchase. 
It  is  said  that  the  system  of  purchase  in  the  army  furnishes  a  system  of  retire- 
ment, and  therefore  prevents  the  system  of  army  promotion  being  one  of  unmiti- 
gated seniority;  but  certainly  the  unpaid  system  in  diplomacy  has  no  such  effect 
as  that,  because  an  attach^  purchases  his  commission  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
but  he  cannot  sell  it  in  order  to  retire. 

2042.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  he  is  compelled  to  spend  out  of  his  own 
fortune  before  he  gets  a  salary  as  large  a  sum  as  is  perhaps  spent  in  the  purchase 
of  a  commission ? — Yes.  and  a  larger  sum,  I  believe. 

2043.  Do  you  think  that  the  receiving  a  small  salary  would  create  in  the 
younger  branches  of  the  profession  a  stronger  sense  of  duty  and  of  obligation 
than  they  at  present  feel? — Perhaps  it  might ;  at  the  same  time  1  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  to  say  that  they  are  at  all  wanting  in  a  sense  of  duty  and  of 
obligation  at  the  present  time;  but  I  think  that  they  would  feel  that  it  was  an 
additional  tie  to  the  service. 

2044.  During  your  residence  at  Paris  were  you  enabled  by  circumstances  to 
go  much  into  society  ? — 1  certainly  think  that  the  amount  of  work  that  we  had  to 
do  in  the  chancery  interfered  very  much  with  our  going  into  society,  particularly 
the  uncertainty  of  the  hours  ;  we  used  to  be  obliged  to  leave  our  addresses  at 
night,  and  were  very  often  sent  for ;  we  used  to  be  Kept  in  the  chancery  till  after 
seven  o'clock,  which  is  the  stated  dinner-hour  at  Paris,  so  that  we  were  not  in 
a  very  advantageous  position  with  regard  to  entering  into  society. 

2045.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  What  were  your  hours  of  attendance? — They 
were  supposed  to  be  from  twelve  till  seven. 

2046.  Chairman.)  There  was  a  circular  of  Lord  Clarendon's  issued  in  1856, 
in  which  he  urged  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  to  take  all  the  advan- 
tages they  could  of  any  society  to  which  they  could  be  admitted  ;  do  you  think 
it  is  generally  the  habit  of  young  men  in  our  missions  abroad  to  avail  themselves 
of  those  advantages? — They  certainly  do  not  do  so  very  much  at  Paris.  I  do 
not  know  that,  in  this  respect,  they  have  any  very  great  advantages  there,  for 
the  society  is  very  vast.  The  fact  of  being  attached  to  the  embassy  is  not  as 
great  a  recommendation,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  at  Paris  as  at  other  places. 

2047.  Do  you  mean,  therefore,  that  a  young  man  is  left  very  much  to  shift 
for  himself? — Yes. 

2048.  It  would  be  more  difficult,  would  it  not,  for  the  head  of  so  large  a 
mission  to  take  great  care  of,  aud  interest  in  his  attaches,  than  in  a  smaller  place? 
— I  think  so. 

2049.  Do  you  think  that  a  want  of  the  free  use  of  the  language  has  anything  to 
do  with  disinclining  young  men  to  go  into  society  r — No,  I  think  not ;  1  think 
that  all  ray  colleagues  at  Paris  (and  while  I  was  there  I  had  a  great  many) 
spoke  French  fluently  and  well. 

2050.  With  sufficient  fluency,  do  you  think,  to  make  society  agreeable  to  them  ? 
0.47.  a  a  2  —Certainly ; 
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R.  A.EarU  Eta   —Certainly  ;  no  want  of  fluency  in  French  could  have  deterred  auy  of  them 

 '        from  going  into  society. 

iG  May  1861         2051.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  French  language  when  you  went  to  Pari?1 
— Yes;  I  knew  it  pretty  well. 

2052.  Had  you  kept  it  up  during  the  time  of  your  education  at  Harrow? — Yes. 
2053«  Was  tne  French  education  there  tolerably  satisfactory  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  was;  although  it  counted  in  the  examinations,  and  a  knowledge  of 
French  was  rewarded. 

205a.  But  was  it  such  as  to  enable  a  boy  to  keep  up  his  French  if  he  had 
learned  it  at  home  before  going  to  Harrow  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  amounted  to 
more  than  that. 

2055.  Was  the  feeling  of  the  attaches  generally,  that  of  contentment  with  their 
posts  in  the  service? — 1  think  there  were  some  who  felt  that  they  had  very  just 
ground  of  complaint ;  one  of  my  colleagues  at  Paris  had  been  for  nine  years 
unpaid,  and  the  unpaid  attaches  generally  rather  felt  the  hardship  of  their 
position. 

2056.  Was  there  a  general  impression  that  their  promotion  was  delayed  from 
their  not  being  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  or  from  what 
causes? — I  think  that  the  cause  which  tliey  would  generally  assign  for  complain- 
ing of  their  promotion  being  retarded,  was  that  diplomatic  appointments  had 
sometimes  been  given  to  persons  unconnected  with  the  profession.  That  1 
believe  lias  been  less  done  lately  ;  but  at  one  time  it  was  very  usual  to  introduce 
gentlemen  into  the  service,  and  especially  into  the  higher  appointments,  who  had 
nev  er  been  so  employed  before  *  1  think  if  you  were  to  listen  to  diplomatic 
grievances,  that  would  be  generally  the  reason  assigned. 

2057.  Was  there  any  impression  that  the  introduction  of  men  of  some  dis- 
tinction and  capacity  gave  a  certain  dignity  and  importance  to  the  profession  r — 
I  do  not  think  that  that  feeling  was  very  generally  entertained  in  the  diplomatic 
service. 

2058.  Did  the  attaches  generally  regard  the  service  as  a  profession,  or  did  any 
of  them  merely  enter  it  for  the  social  advantages  w  hich  it  presented  ? — I  think 
there  are  fewer  who  would  come  under  that  last  category  now  than  there  were 
formerly.  Some  have,  perhaps,  been  deterred  from  offering  themselves  by  the 
necessity  of  undergoing  an  examination,  and  others  by  the  altered  relation  in 
which  the  attaches  now  generally  stand  to  the* chief  of  their  mission. 

i'Ojy.  You  think  that  the  old  system  had  some  advantages?  —  I  think  there  was 
one  very  decided  advantage,  for  under  the  old  system  it  was  not  uuusual  to  see  a 
gentleman  come  to  serve  without  remuneration  for  several  years,  adding  some- 
what to  the  popularity  of  the  embassy  by  his  social  qualities,  and  then  disappear, 
leaving  the  way  of  promotion  open  to  others. 

2000.  At  present  that  condition  of  things  is  entirely  changed  ? — Yes ;  that  is 
very  much  changed. 

2061.  And  do  you  think  that  a  fair  claim  might  be  based  on  that  grouud  for 
the  saute  kind  of  emoluments  as  are  given  in  other  professions  ? — I  think  so. 

2062.  Have  the  attaches  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  which  is  merely  mecha- 
nical ?  —They  have  a  great  deal  of  copying  work,  and  in  fact  their  work  is  chiefly 
mechanical. 

2063.  Are  they  not  employed  in  making  abstracts? — Yes;  at  the  embassy  at 
Paris  some  are  employed  in  that  way,  when  despatches  arrive  under  flying  seal 
from  other  capitals;  we  used  to  make  a  precis  of  every  despatch  so  received, — a 
brief  precis  ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  at  very  few  embassies  is  there  much  work 
of  that  description;  in  some  of  the  German  chanceries  an  abstract  or  a  translation 
of  the  leading  articles  of  the  principal  public  journals  is  required. 

2064.  Do  you  know  whether  the  circumstance  of  there  being  chanceliers  in 
foreign  missions  enables  them  to  do  the  work  with  fewer  attaches? — Yes.  I 
think  the  staff  of  foreign  embassies  is  generally  more  limited  in  number  than 
that  of  the  English  embassies. 

2065.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  work  being  done  by  clerks  ? — Yes,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

206G.  Therefore,  if  there  was  an  additional  expenditure  incurred  by  the  pay- 
meut  of  the  attaches,  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  have  so  many  employed  ? — 
No;  a  great  diminution,  I  think,  might  be  made  in  their  number. 

2067.  Hard  as  the  work  is  at  Paris,  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  wish  to  be 

employed 
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employed  there  rather  than  a  ta  smaller  mission: — There  was;  but  I  do  not  it  A.  EarU,  Esq. 

think  there  i9  now.    At  the  time  I  first  went  there,  I  think  it  was  in  favour  as  a   

post-    I  do  not  think  it  is  so  much  so  now.    The  laborious  character  of  the       A,*T  ,861, 

duties  of  the  chancery  has  become  known,  and  in  consequence  its  popularity  has 

declined. 

2068.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar."]  In  consequence  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done? — Yes;  I  think  that  is  the  principal  reason.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
being  employed  there  leads  to  any  preference  in  the  way  of  promotion ;  any  one 
choosing  that  post  would  be  guided  solely  by  considerations  of  personal  con- 
venience or  inclination. 

2069.  Mr.  Layard.']  You  were  four  years  at  Paris? — Yes. 

2070.  As  unpaid  attache  ? — YTes. 

2071.  During  that  time  did  you  make  any  application  to  be  promoted  ?  —  I 
made  one  application  to  be  promoted  to  Mexico.  I  had  no  claim  to  be  promoted 
at  that  time ;  but  it  is  often  easier  to  obtain  promotion  by  going  to  a  place  like 
Mexico,  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  list  not  unfrequently  declining  such  a 
post  in  the  expectation  of  being  soon  offered  advancement  in  Europe. 

2072.  Did  you  ask  to  go  as  a  paid  attache,  or  as  an  unpaid  attache? — As  a 
paid  attached 

2073.  Was  it  of  your  own  accord  that  you  left  Paris,  and  became  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Disraeli  ? — Yes. 

2074.  Do  you  consider  yourself  still  in  the  profession? — Yes.    I  consider  that 
I  have  purchased  my  commission,  and  not  sold  it. 

207.5.  You  consider  yourself  entitled  to  ask  for  an  appointment? — Yes. 

2076.  Is  there  any  analogy  between  the  unpaid  service  in  diplomacy  and  the 
purchase  of  a  commission  in  the  army  ? — It  is  the  price  you  pay  for  admission  to 
the  prizes  of  the  profession  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other. 

2077.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  period  of  unpaid  service  in  diplomacy  is 
an  educational  period? — No,  I  think  not;  I  think  that  the  period  of  education 
terminates  after  a  service  of  some  months  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  after  the 
examination  has  been  passed ;  of  course  all  subordinate  ranks  are  to  a  certain 
extent  educational,  such  as  the  position  of  an  ensign  in  the  army,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  position  of  the  unpaid  attaches  is  one  which  is  more  educational 
than  that  of  an  ensign  in  the  army. 

2078.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  nearly  all  those  regiments  which  are  called 
fashionable  regiments  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  an  allowance,  besides  his 
pay,  and  in  addition  to  what  he  paid  for  his  commission  ? — Yes.  I  heard  Mr. 
Hammond's  evidence,  and  certainly  if  you  were  to  reler  to  that  you  would  see 
that  there  is  a  very  large  difference  between  the  sum  that  would  be  required  by 
an  ensign  in  the  most  fashionable  regiment,  and  that  which  Mr.  Hammond 
declares  to  be  necessary  for  an  unpaid  attache. 

•  2079.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  a  necessary  allowance  for  an  unpaid 
attach6  and  a  paid  attache'  at  Paris  ? — I  should  not  put  it  quite  so  high  as  Mr. 
Hammond;  I  think  Mr.  Hammond's  minimum  would  do,  from  400/.  to  500 1. 

2080.  In  addition  to  his  pay  ?— That  is  for  the  unpaid  attached 

2081.  What  does  a  paid  attache*  receive  at  Paris  ? — The  second  paid  attach^ 
receives  300  /.,  and  the  first  paid  attache"  400  /. 

2082.  Then  you  would  only  have  to  add  100  /.  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other 
200 1,  r — Yes;  but  those  appointments  are  only  obtained  after  a  considerable  number 
of  years'  service. 

2083.  Would  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  a  fair  thing  to  make  one  year  abroad  and 
an  additional  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  here  a  probationary  terra,  and 
then,  after  that  period,  to  give  an  attache  pay? — Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  satisfactory  «ay  of  doing  it. 

2084.  Do  you  think  that  then  your  analogy  would  any  longer  hold  good  ?— I 
think  it  would  not. 

2085.  You  were  not  appointed  at  a  time  when  the  examination  had  been 
introduced? — No. 

2086.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  gentlemen  who  have  passed  that  examina- 
tion ? — Yes,  I  am  acquainted  with  several. 

2087.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  examination? — From  what  I  have  heard 
I  conclude  that  the  second  examination  has  been  very  well  conducted;  I  have  cer- 
tainly heard  no  complaints  of  it.  At  the  time  it  was  instituted,  although  I  cannot 
speak  from  more  recent  experience,  I  heard  a  great  many  complaints  of  the  first 
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 —      of  the  intelligence  of  the  candidate  or  of  his  real  attainments ;  but  they  were 

16  Hay  1861.  merely  questions  which  tested  the  amount  of  cram;  they  asked  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  Sydney  and  of  Lisbon,  and  even  of  some  obscure  localities. 
Information  of  that  nature  is  mere  cram,  which  a  sensible  man  would  dismiss 
from  his  mind  the  moment  it  had  served  its  purpose  before  the  examiners. 

2088.  Have  you  heard  complaints  among  gentlemen  who  have  passed  the 
examinations  that  they  are  too  difficult  r — None  of  the  second  examination. 

2089.  Tiiat  is  considered  a  fair  examination  ? — Yes. 

2090.  Do  you  think  that  a  young  man  would  he  able  to  pass  either  of  the  ex- 
aminations after  leaving  Harrow  or  any  other  public  school  r — There  are,  perhaps, 
some  special  subjects  that  would  require  preparatory  reading;  but  with  very 
little  application  to  the  subjects  set  down  for  examination,  any  one,  in  the 
ordinary  degree,  by  a  public  school  education,  could  pass  the  examination. 

2091.  You  think  that  a  young  man  who  had  profited  fairly  by  the  education 
given  to  him  at  Harrow  would  not  have  been  under  any  necessity  to  cram  before 
going  up  to  one  of  his  examinations? — My  knowledge  chiefly  refers  to  the 
second  examination.  I  have  not  heard  the  first  very  recently  discussed ;  but 
when  I  did  it  was  subjected  to  that  criticism  which  I  have  just  repeated. 

209  J.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  crammer,  supposing  a 
young  man  had  taken  advantage  of  the  education  he  had  received  at  Harrow? — 
If,  in  geography  and  history,  minute  questions,  such  as  those  which  I  lately 
instanced,  wore  asked,  some  special  reading  would  be  necessary. 

2093.  You  say  that  at  Paris  you  were  hard  worked  on  the  Sunday,  and  that 
much  of  the  work  of  that  day  might,  have  been  done  on  the  Monday  or  the 
Tuesday,  or  the  Wednesday  ;  was  ii  not  the  case  that  many  of  the  messengers 
arrived  on  the  Sunday  morning  in  Paris? — Yes;  but  besides  that,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  husiucss  to  be  done  on  that  day  ;  and  it  was,  for  a  considerable 
period,  one  of  the  days  fixed  for  the  bi-weekly  departures  of  the  messenger 
stationed  at  Paris.  As  far  as  business  was  concerned,  it  was  considered  as  a 
week-day. 

2094.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  foreign  posts  leave  Paris  on  Sunday,  whilst 
in  London  there  is  no  post  on  that  day  r — Yes.  I  think  it  was  quite  necessary 
that  some  work  should  be  done  on  the  Sunday  at  Paris,  for,  otherwise,  there 
would  have  been  two  days  lost  in  a  week  for  correspondence,  as  there  is  no  post 
from  Paris  on  Saturday. 

2095.  Suppose  a  courier  arrived  from  Constantinople  on  Sunday,  you  were 
bound,  were  you  not,  to  despatch  him  again  on  the  same  afternoon? — Yes;  but 
besides  that,  it  was  for  a  long  time  the.  regular  messenger  day. 

2*196.  By  the  order  of  the  Foreign  Office? — Yes. 

2097.  Lord  Cowley,  I  believe,  always  has  Divine  service  performed,  and 
attends  himself? — Yes. 

2098.  Are  the  class  from  which  the  young  men  in  the  Foreign  Office  and 
those  employed  in  diplomacy  are  taken  tlie  same? — I  should  think  so. 

20^9.  Do  they  come  from  the  same  upper  rank  in  life? — I  think  so. 

2100.  Supposing  them  to  be  two  distinct  professions,  there  is  no  feeling  of 
rivalry,  is  there,  between  the  two  ? — No;  there  is  the  best  possible  understand- 
ing between  the  two  corps. 

2101.  Therefore,  you  would  not  consider  that  an  attache'  to  an  embassy  would 
be  in  anv  way  lowering  himself  in  social  position  if  he  passed  into  the  Foreien 
Officer-Not  at  all.  B 

2102.  Had  you,  when  you  were  paid  attache,  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  as 
agent?  — Yes;  I  was  paid  attache"  for  a  very  short  time;  but  I  had  an  agent  all 
the  time  I  was  employed  abroad.  An  unpaid  attache"  appoints  an  agent,  but,  in 
this  case,  his  services  are  gratuitous.  The  unpaid  attach6s  have  their  agents  as 
much  as  the  paid  attaches ;  every  oue  appoints  an  agent. 

2103.  Are  there  any  complaints  of  the  charges  made  by  the  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  ? — I  never  heard  of  any  ;  the  only  thing  I  have  heard  complained 
of  was  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are 
responsible  for  that  inconvenience,  which  often  arises  from  circumstances  con- 
cerning the  receipt  of  the  certificate  of  residence.  Before  drawing  his  salary, 
every  diplomatic  servant  is  required  to  write  a  despatch,  stating  the  number  of 
days,  during  the  expired  quarter,  that  he  has  passed  away  from  his  post.  When 
the  capital  of  his  residence  is  distant,  many  days  may  elapse  before  the  certificate 
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2 104.  There  is  only  a  charge  of  one  per  cent,  made  by  an  agent  in  the  Foreign    »6  May  »66i. 
Office  ? — Yes.    I  do  not  think  they  ever  receive  less  than  5  /.,  but  all  considerable 

salaries  are  charged  for  agency,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent. 

2105.  Whatever  the  salary  of  a  paid  attache  may  be,  he  pays  5/.  to  the  clerk 
in  the  Foreign  Office?— Yes. 

2106.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  complained  of? — No. 

2107.  Do  the  unpaid  attaches  pay  the  same? — No;  they  pay  nothing. 

2t  08.  Do  you  think  it  is  convenient  to  the  attaches  to  have  such  an  agent  in 
the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  really  think  it  is. 

2109.  Were  you  ever  attached  to  any  other  mission  besides  that  of  Paris? — 
I  was  attached  to  Vienna ;  but  I  never  went  there  officially. 

2110.  Suppose  that  you  knew  that  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary  of  embassy  you 
had  a  certain  career  before  you,  but  that  beyond  the  post  of  secretary  of 
embassy  the  career  was  uncertain ;  would  you  have  been  satisfied  to  enter  the 
diplomatic  service  as  a  profession  ? — Yes ;  I  think  I  should. 

2111.  Do  vou  consider  that  the  career  in  diplomacy  up  to  the  rank  of 
secretary  of  embassy  could  be  made  parallel  with  the  career  of  a  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  up  to  a  chief  clerkship  r — Yes. 

2112.  And  that  the  higher  appointments  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  minister? — Yes,  1  think  so. 

2113.  Is  there  any  feeling  among  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  that 
there  is  much  favouritism  shown  to  persons  r — No,  I  think  not ;  I  have  not 
heard  that  complaint  often  made.  Some  points  are  determined  by  favour ;  for 
example,  if  two  places  of  the  same  rank  be  vacant,  one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at 
Madrid,  favour  would  decide  to  which  of  the  candidates  Paris  should  be 
offered. 

21 14.  Is  there  any  idea  among  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  that 
much  political  and  family  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  promotion  ? — I  think 
there  is  an  impression  that  those  influences  are  very  inuch  less  potent  now 
than  they  were. 

2115.  But  that  it  still  exists  to  a  certain  extent?— Yes;  it  may  be  said  to 
exist. 

2116.  Were  there  not  in  your  time,  young  men  who  were  at  once  made 
paid  attache*,  and  had  other  appointments  given  to  them  who  had  no  particular 
qualifications,  except  what  might  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  family  or 
political  connexions  ? — I  think  that  interest  had  certainly  its  weight ;  political 
influence  has  facilitated  the  career  of  many  men  whose  names  I  could  mention; 
but  I  think  that  its  influence  has  been  very  much  circumscribed  of  late; 
lfi  years  ago  family  and  aristocratic  or  political  influence  would  have  contributed 
much  more  to  the  advancement  of  their  possessor  than  they  would  now. 

2117.  You  have  spoken  of  the  advantage  of  the  old  system  of  an  attache"  living 
a  good  deal  with  the  minister  ? — Yes. 

2118.  Would  it  be  fair  to  require  the  head  of  a  mission  to  receive  an  attache" 
as  a  member  of  his  family,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Foreign  Office 
without  consulting  his  feelings,  and  who  might  be  personally  objectionable  to 
him?— I  think  it  is  quite  impossible  to  expect  it  j  it  would  be  very  indelicate  to 
make  any  requirement  of  that  kind  ;  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  ambassador, 
and  often  embarrassing  to  the  attache. 

2119.  At  present  the  appointments  of  attaches  are  made  entirely  without  refer- 
ence to  their  social  position  as  regards  the  chief  of  the  mission  to  which  they 
are  sent  ? — Yes. 

2 1 20.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  inferred  obligation  upon  the  head  of  a 
mission  to  have  intimate  social  relations  with  his  staff  alone? — That  is  a  question 
of  good  feeling,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  regulate  by  any  system  of  rules ; 
I  tbink  that  the  good  feeling  of  the  ambassador  would  generally  lead  him  to  assist 
a  young  man  attached  to  his  embassy,  in  making  agreeable  and  profitable 
acquaintances. 

2121.  Chairman.]  Is  it  possible  for  a  young  man  coming  at  once  into 
strange  society  to  carry  out  the  conditions  of  Lord  Clarendon's  circular  of 
8th  November  1856,  without  considerable  assistance  and  frequent  patronage  on 
the  part  of  the  bead  of  the  mission  ?— No ;  because  the  position  of  an  attache 
mainly  depends  upon  the  degree  of  intimacy  with  which  he  is  received  by  the 
-ambassador. 
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R.  A.  Eark,  Esq.     2122.  Is  not  the  society  which  he  might  expect  to  find  in  the  house,  and  at  the 

 table  of  the  minister,  the  best  introduction  which  he  has,  at  least  at  first,  to  the 

16  M«y  1861.  society  of  the  capital  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  and  I  have  frequently  observed  at  Paris 
in  the  foreign  missions,  when  a  new  attach  £  has  arrived,  that  the  ambassador 
went  round  with  him,  and  introduced  him  to  all  the  chief  persons  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  Emperor  and  to  the  principal  ministers  of  state. 

2123.  By  which  means  a  youth  had  a  fair  start  and  introduction  to  society  if 
he  chose  to  keep  it?— Yes. 

2  j  24.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.']  During  the  time  you  were  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  you  were  also,  I  believe,  unpaid 
and  then  paid  attache? — Yes. 

2125.  Was  there  anything  irregular  in  your  holding  these  appointments 
together? — I  think  nothing  at  all,  although  a  question  was  asked  about  it  in 
the  House,  and  something  was  said  about  it  in  the  opposition  newspapers :  but  the 
private  secretaryships  are  generally  considered  as  corresponding  in  the  Civil 
Service  to  a  post  on  the  staff  in  the  army  ;  and  these  appointments  are  not  sup- 
posed to  interfere  with  the  position  which  their  occupants  may  hold  in  the  Civil 
Service,  any  more  than  the  position  of  an  officer  on  the  staff  deprives  him  of  his 
regimental  emoluments  and  promotion.  I  may  add  that  almost  all  the  private 
secretaries  of  ministers  hold  two  appointments  at  once,  bting  generally  clerks  in 
the  office  of  their  chief  or  in  some  other  public  department. 

2126.  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  would  he  derived  by  requiring  that 
appointments  and  promotions  should  be  made  on  the  report  of  the  heads  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  the  chiefs  of  missions  abroad  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  would  be 
only  substituting  one  kind  of  patronage  for  another;  that  would  be  substituting 
bureaucratic  for  political  patronage  ;  and  I  think  that  the  political  is  preferable 
on  every  ground.  In  my  opinion  bureaucratic  patronage  is  pernicious,  because 
its  dispensers  are  permanent  and  virtually  irresponsible. 

2127.  I  think  yon  have  not  observed  that  party  considerations  have  entered 
very  hirgely  into  the  views  of  the  Secretary  01  State  in  selecting  gentlemen  ? — I 
think  not.  I  think  that  Lord  Malmesbury  is  not  at  all  open  to  that  reproach, 
and  that  whatever  preference  Lord  Clarendon  may  have  shown  on  such  grounds 
was  of  a  very  limited  and  justifiable  character. 

2128.  With  regard  to  the  service  generally,  how  far  do  you  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  a  profession,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  highest  appoint- 
ments ?— I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  recognise  the  highest  posts ;  I  mean  the 
embassies  of  Paris,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Constantinople.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  both  from  a  professional  point  of  view,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  public  interest,  it  is  not  desirable  that  those  great  appointments  should  be 
considered  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  profession. 

2129.  Mr.  Layurd.]  Do  you  think  that  a  gentleman  would  labour  under  any 
disadvantage  if  he  did  not  appoint  one  of  the  Foreign  Office  clerks  as  his  agent  ? — I 
should  certainly  advise  anyone  very  strongly  upon  going  into  the  service  to  ap- 
point as  his  agent  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

2130.  If  he  did  not,  do  you  think  there  would  be  an  impression  that  his  in- 
terests would  suffer? — I  think  that  his  interests  might  suffer. 

2131.  Mr.  Hope.]  What  do  you  mean  by  his  interests;  do  you  mean  his 
advancement  in  his  profession,  or  his  convenience  in  transacting  business  at  home  ? 
— Certainly  the  clerks  of  the  Foreign  Office  have  great  advantages ;  they  are  at 
head  quarters,  and  hear  of  any  vacancy  which  is  likely  to  occur  ;  and  a  clerk  in 
the  Foreign  Office  can  give  his  client  the  earliest  information ;  in  the  next  place, 
in  forwarding  letters,  or  parcels,  he  would  always  know  of  any  opportunities  that 
were  likely  to  be  offered  ;  he  would  know  when  a  messenger  was  going. 

2132.  Your  answer  did  not  refer  to  an  agent  influencing  the  conduct  of  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No. 

2133.  When  you  spoke  of  attaches  buying  their  commissions,  like  commissions 
in  the  army,  did  you  mean  this,  that  as  a  young  man  pays  400  /.  or  500  /.  for  his 
first  commission  in  the  line,  it  costs  him  a  great  deal  more  before  he  gets  a  com- 
mission in  diplomacy  ?— Yes. 

2134.  With  regard  to  the  Sunday  at  Paris,  I  apprehend  that  a  good  deal  of 
business  is  transacted  throughout  aU  Paris  on  a  Sunday  ?— No,  not  very  much  ; 
the  public  offices  are  shut  early. 

2135.  Are  they  open  at  all  on  a  Sunday  ?— I  doubt  whether  they  are  now; 
certainly  they  are  closed  at  12  o'clock.    I  stated  that  there  was  business  which 
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it  was  necessary  to  transact  on  the  Sunday,  because  the  Secretary  of  State  sends  it.  A.£arU,  E«g. 

despatches  and  letters  to  Lord  Cowley*  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  as  they   

arrived  on  tlie  Sunday  morning,  unless  Lord  Cowley  were  to  see  the  Emperor  on     «6  M»y  J  861. 
the  matters  referred  to  him  from  London,  or  the  Minister  tor  Foreign  Affairs  with 
respect  to  their  contents,  on  Sunday,  a  day  would  he  lost. 

2136.  What  do  you  say  was  your  own  impression  as  to  the  allowance  neces- 
sary for  an  attache  ?— I  said  about  400     or  from  that  to  500  I. 

2137.  At  Paris? — Yes. 

2138.  The  Judge  Advocate.]  Did  the  young  men  attached  to  the  different 
embassies  associate  much  together  at  Paris  ?  —  Less  at  Paris  than  at  other  piaces, 
because  the  society  is  so  vast;  but  they  did  to  a  certain  extent;  they  belonged 
to  the  same  club. 

2139.  Are  those  persons  generally  known  to  one  another? — Yes. 

2140.  Do  you  consider  that  the  staff  at  Paris  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  so  important  a  mission  ? — Not  at  all  too  large. 

2141.  Chairman.]  How  many  hours  a  day  are  they  usually  employed? — It  is 
difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  wovk  from  any  statement 
of  the  hours  they  are  actually  w  riting,  because  the  pressure  upon*  their  time 
chiefly  arises  from  their  not  knowing  when  they  will  be  wanted  ;  sometimes  they 
have  nothing  to  do  between  12  and  five,  and  then  between  five  and  seven,  more 
than  they  can  do ;  the  business  of  an  embassy  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
an  office  in  London,  because  a  great  deal  of  the  business  is  very  urgent,  and 
arrives  unexpectedly ;  for  example,  Lord  Cowley  would  see  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  at  five  o'clock,  and  might  receive  from  him  an  important  docu- 
ment, that  document  would  have  to  be  copied  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  be  sent 
off  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  it  would  not  do  to  limit  the  transaction 
of  business  to  fixed  hours,  as  by  such  an  arrangement  precious  days  would 
be  lost. 

2142.  Mr.  Layard.~\  Was  not  the  embassy  very  frequently  deficient  in  its 
staff  when  you  were  there? — Yes;  there  were  moments  when  we  were  very 
much  overworked,  there  not  being  hands  enough. 

2143.  Lord  Cowley  complained  frequently,  did  he  not,  of  not  having  hands 
enough  to  do  the  work? — Yes;  I  think  he  did. 

2144.  Mr.  Hankey.]  I  think  you  said  that  there  was  no  examination  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  when  you  entered  the  service  ? — Yes. 

2145.  Do  you  think  that  the  second  examination  is  necessary  ? — I  should  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  had  only  one ;  it  is  rather  hard  to  send 
men  to  school  again,  when  they  have  been  started  in  the  world  for  some  time  ; 
but  I  think  you  might  perhaps  extend  the  scope  of  the  first  examination  in  lieu 
of  the  second,  merely  requiring  that  the  reports  should  be  prepared,  which, 
under  the  existing  regulations,  form  a  portion  of  the  second  examination. 

2146.  At  what  age  is  it  desirable  for  a  young  man  to  enter  the  service? — 
From  his  own  point  of  view,  the  earlier  he  goes  in  the  better,  for  it  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  become  a  seniority  service,  and  therefore  the  fewer  years  he  looses 
before  entering,  the  better  for  him. 

2147.  With  a  view  both  to  the  public  service,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  the 
individual,  what  age  would  you  give,  if  you  were  to  fix  upon  any,  at  which  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  for  a  young  man  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service  ? — 
I  think  at  the  age  of  21  or  22 ;  but  with  respect  to  that  I  may  say  that  I  thiuk 
that  perhaps  the  best  reform  that  could  be  introduced  would  be  to  divide  the 
civil  and  political  labour  from  the  really  intellectual  labour  of  the  embassy,  by 
which  means  you  might  diminish  the  unpaid  staff,  and  let  those  entering  the 
service  start  with  the  position  and  rank  of  a  paid  attache^  which  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  second  secretary  of  a  foreign  mission.  I  would  abolish  the  rank  of 
unpaid  attache"  altogether,  except  in  this  respect,  that  an  ambassador  might  be 
allowed  to  appoint  a  limited  staff  of  unpaid  attaches,  but  they  would  be  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  service,  and  would  acquire  no  claim  to  promotion ; 
should  any  officers  of  this  class  be  appointed,  the  permission  to  attach  them 
to  the  embassy  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  indulgence  to  the 
ambassador. 

2148.  What  duty  would  you  assign  to  those  young  men  who  would  be 
appointed  by  the  minister,  but  not  called  into  the  service  ? — He  might  use  them 
as  he  liked,  either  as  his  private  secretaries  to  attend  to  such  correspondence  as 
may  be  entailed  upon  him  by  his  social  position ;  or  he  might  entrust  them  if 
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B.  A.  Earte,  Eaq.  he  liked  with  any  diplomatic  business  that  he  might  consider  safe  in  their 
 hands. 

16  Mty  1861.        2149.  Is  it  not  necessary  for  every  gentleman  in  the  service  to  have  access  to 
all  the  documents  in  the  chancery?— 1  have  never  heard  that  asserted. 

2150.  "Would  you  exclude  any  particular  class  of  attaches,  or  by  whatever 
name  they  might  be  designated,  from  access  to  all  the  documents  in  the  office  ? 
— I  think  I  would  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  chief  of  the  embassy. 

2151.  Would  those  men  have  no  career  to  pass  through  or  no  chance  of  pro- 
motion ? — No ;  they  would  not  according  to  my  view,  nor  would  their  appoint- 
ment be  at  all  essential,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  ambassador  should  not  have 
the  privilege  of  attaching  tbem  if  he  should  think  proper  to  do  so.  The  real 
public  servants  would  be  the  ambassador,  the  first  secretary,  the  second  secretary, 
the  chancel  ier,  and  his  clerk  or  clerks. 

2152.  Suppose  that  a  minister  in  that  way  were  to  pick  out  three  or  four  young 
men,  living  as  they  pleased  in  the  town  to  which  the  minister  was  sent,  and  that 
they  remained  there  for  seven  or  eight  years,  supposing  the  minister  to  be  there 
so  long,  wculd  they  not  be  in  rather  an  anomalous  position  merely  as  his  private 
clerks  or  secretaries,  having  access  to  all  the  documents  of  the  office,  and  yet 
having  no  claim  whatever  on  the  public  service  for  promotion  in  the  future  ? — 
It  wouid  end  probably  in  rhis,  that  the  ambassador  would  chiefly  appoint  members 
of  his  own  family,  and  they  would  be  as  it  were  his  aides-de-camp,  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  the  social  position  of  attaches,  gaining  admission  to  a  certain 
society,  which  would  otherwise  be  more  difficult  of  access,  but  they  would  not  be 
considered  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  establishment. 

2153.  But  the  Secretary  of  Embassy  would  have  no  distinct  right  to  employ 
those  \oung  men  who  were  not  regarded  as  in  the  service  for  the  performance  of 
any  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  office  ? — They  would  be  eutirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  ambassador;  if  he  chose  to  place  them  under  the  control  of  the  secretary 
he  could  do  so. 

2154.  They  might  have  access  to  all  the  documents  of  the  office,  and  know  all 
the  business  that  was  transacted,  aud  yet  the  secretary  would  not  necessarily 
have  anv  control  over  them  whatever? — As  to  their  having  access  to  all  the 
documents,  there  would  be  no  rule  by  which  they  should  have  that  privilege  ;  it 
would  be  for  the  ambassador  to  define  their  functions,  but  if  it  were  thought 
advisable  that  they  should  not  be  there,  and  not  be  attached  to  the  embassy,  they 
might  be  dispensed  with  ;  they  would  not  be  in  ray  view  a  necessary  part  of  the 
establishment,  only  1  would  propose  that  the  ambassador  should  have  the 
privilege  of  attaching  them  ;  it  would  be  a  sort  of  patronage  like  the  household 
of  1  he  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  I  may  observe  that,  that  system  existed,  and  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  does  not  now  exist,  in  the  Swedish  aud  in  the  Dutch  services. 

215.5.  Then  these  young  men  whom  you  would  recommend  to  be  taken  out 
at  the  discretion  of  the  ambassador,  would  be  eutirely  under  his  orders,  to  work 
or  not,  just  as  he  pleased,  and  they  might  go  away  from  the  embassy  without  any 
leave  or  any  communication  with  the  Foreign  Office  whatever? — Yes;  I  say  lliat 
it  might  be  so  if  the  minister  desired  it;  I  would  abolish  the  rank  of  unpaid 
attache,  and  transfer  the  duties  now  discharged  by  officers  of  that  grade  to  clerks, 
and  with  regard  to  those  who  enter  the  diplomatic  service,  the  first  grade  should 
be  that  which  is  now  called  second  paid  attache. 

2156.  How  long  do  you  think  a  young  man  should  serve  before  he  became 
permanently  appointed  to  an  embassy  ? — It  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  pass 
an  examination,  and  it  might  be  desirable  that  he  should  pass  some  time  at  the 
Foreign  Office. 

2157.  But  after  that? — After  that  he  would  become  at  once  a  paid  attache; 
he  would  be  styled  paid  attache,  or  second  secretary. 

2158.  In  that  way  would  you  give  a  young  man  an  opportunity  of  passing  at 
once  such  an  examination  as  would  entitle  him  to  be  considered  permanently  in 
the  service  ? — Yes. 

2159.  Do  yon  think  that  a  young  man,  having  received  a  first-rate  education 
in  England,  first  at  a  public  school,  and  afterwards  at  a  college,  can,  after  he  has 
completed  that  education,  obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
without  the  necessity  of  going  abroad  previously  to  completing  that  education  ? — 
1  should  think  he  might  easily  obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of  modern 
languages,  after  having  completed  his  English  education ;  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult I  think  for  him  to  do  so  then,  than  it  he  had  acquired  them  at  an  earlier 
period. 

2160.  Do 
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2160.  Do  you  think  that  an  English  education,  such  as  is  afforded  iu  a  public  fl.  A.  EarU,  E*q. 
school  and  a  college,  is  the  beet  system  of  education  to  qualify  young  men  for  the  ■ 
diplomatic  service  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  the  best ;  I  do  not  think  that  there  aiv        May  1861. 
any  special  qualifications  as  far  as  the  first  part  of  diplomatic  education  is  con- 
cerned ;  the  same  education  which  would  he  sufficient  to  qualify  a  man  for  public 

life,  would  be  the  best  to  qualify  him  for  the  diplomatic  service. 

2161.  Do  you  think  that  young  men  who  have  been  educated  principally 
abroad,  would  be  as  well  qualified  for  the  diplomatic  service,  as  the  young-  men 
who  have  been  principally  educated  in  England  ? — Certainly  not. 

2162.  Do  you  think  that  an  essentially  English  education  is  very  desirable  for 
a  young  man  entering  the  diplomatic  servicer — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

2163.  Is  it  very  desirable,  in  your  opinion,  that  every  person  connected  with 
the  diplomatic  service  should  have  a  certain  leave  of  absence,  either  every  year 
or  every  two  years  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.    I  think  every  year,  if  the  place  is  within 
a  moderate  distance  of  London ;  and  every  two  years  if  it  is  at  a  greater 
distance. 

2164.  Sir  Mxnto  Farquhar.~\  How  would  you  apply  your  plan.  Take,  for 
example,  the  embassy  at  Paris ;  there  is  Lord  Cowley,  the  secretary  of  em- 
bassy, and  there  are  three  paid  attaches,  the  first,  second,  and  third,  and  four 
unpaid  attaches? — The  four  uupaid  attaches  would  not  be  required,  according  to 
my  view,  to  be  part  of  the  establishment ;  the  establishment  would  end  with  the 
third  paid  attach^,  if  there  be  one  now,  and  for  the  four  unpaid  attaches  I  would 
substitute  a  chaneelier,  and  a  clerk  or  clerks. 

2165.  Would  you  deprive  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  power  of  appointing 
the  unpaid  attaches  t — 1  think  I  would. 

2160.  Are  the  attaches,  to  be  appointed  by  the  ambassador,  to  be  considered 
as  having  entered  the  profession  ? — Not  at  all ;  the  system  being  that  which  is 
described  in  the  papers  as  the  Dutch  system. 

2167.  Who  is  to  keep  up  the  regular  succession  of  the  attaches? — I  intend 
,  that  those  entering  the  service  should  at  once  acquire  the  rank  of  paid  attache'. 

2168.  Is  a  paid  attached  on  entering  the  service,  to  take  up  the  position  of  the 
present  third  attache  ? — Yes. 

2169.  But  where  could  he  have  gained  any  former  experience: — According 
to  my  view  he  is  to  begin  then  ;  I  think  it  is  a  disadvantage  making  the  profes- 
sion begin  earlier  then  necessary ;  if  you  appoint  a  young  man  of  IS,  you  do  not 
know  so  well  what  he  is  as  when  you  appoint  him  at  22  ;  he  has  then  com- 
pleted his  education,  and  made  a  little  start,  and  you  can  tell  better  what  lie  is 
likely  to  turn  out;  whereas,  if  you  appoint  young  men  at  17  or  18,  there  is  a 
greater  risk;  you  do  not  know  what  they  will  turn  out;  you  are  saddled  with 
them  for  ever. 

2170.  Taking  the  profession  as  it  exists,  you  think  that  all  attaches  should  be 
paid  ? — Yes ;  1  think  that  there  should  be  no  unpaid  attaches. 

2171.  When  a  young  man  was  first  introduced  he  should  be  paid ;  how,  then, 
would  you  arrange  his  promotion  I — He  would  be  paid  at  once. 

2172.  How  would  you  arrange  his  promotion  ;  so  that  after  a  certain  number 
of  years  he  might  occupy  the  position  now  given  to  the  first,  second,  and  third 
attaches  ? — He  would  start  with  that,  and  his  promotion  would  go  on  as  it  does 
now  ;  but  he  would  start  rather  higher  up,  from  the  position  of  a  paid  attache^ 
instead  of  that  of  unpaid  attach 6. 
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Luna,  27*  die  Mali,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff.  j  Mr.  H'.jje. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar.  j  Mr.  I.ivaid. 

Mr.  Hunkey.  1  .\Jr.  Moncktoii  Milnes.  ' 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Honourable  Sir  G.  Hamilton  Seymour,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  2173.  Chairman.]  YOU  were  for  a  considerable  time  a  member  of  the 
g.  H.  Stymour.  diplomatic  service  ?— I  was,  for  above  41  years. 

2174.  And  you  passed  ^hrough  the  whole  of  the  gradations  of  that  service 
«7  May  1891.     ur»til  you  arrived  at  the  post  of  minister  plenipotentiary  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it 

was  difficult  to  have  had  a  more  regular  apprenticeship  and  training  than  I 
had  ;  the  only  step  that  I  did  not  pass  through  was  that  of  paid  attache.  1  was 
attache  for  three  years,  and  then  I  was  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office,  where  1 
was  private  secretary  and  first  precis  writer. 

2175.  Wili  you  state  to  the  Committee  under  what  circumstances  you  entered 
the  service  r — I  entered  the  service  from  really  having  an  inclination  for  that 
particular  profession,  if  profession  it  is  to  be  called.  I  might  have  entered 
another  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  but  I  preferred  going  into  the 
diplomatic  profession. 

2176.  Were  you  precis  writer  before  you  became  an  attached* — No;  I  began 
by  being  an  attache,  and  I  was  an  attache"  for  three  years,  I  then  went  into 
the  Foreign  Office  as  precis  writer,  and  I  did.  the  duty  of  precis  writer  even 
when  I  was  private  secretary,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  Lord  Castlereagh's 
death. 

2177.  How  long  were  you  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office? — About  two 
years. 

2 1 78.  Did  you  then  return  to  the  diplomatic  service  ? — Yes,  in  the  first  instance 
I  joined  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  good  enough  to  take  me  with  him  to 
Verona.  He  afterwards  recommended  me,  and  1  was  sent  as  secretary  of 
legation  to  Frankfort ;  and,  as  it  happened,  I  was  charg£  d'affaires  there  for  a 
year  aud  a  half,  after  my  first  arrival. 

2179.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  sort  of  communication,  to  which 
you  have  referred,  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Foreign  Office,  was 
frequent  in  those  days? — I  think  it  was,  even  in  my  early  days;  I  was,  and 
always  have  been,  in  very  close  and  amicable  communication  with  the  Foreign 
Office. 

2180.  I  alluded  rather  to  the  circumstance  of  your  having  been  at  first  an 
attache,  then  being  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  then  returning  to  the 
diplomatic  service ;  was  that  sort  of  interchange  in  the  services  frequent  in  the 
early  period  of  your  career? — Certainly;  and  I  can  refer  the  Committee  at 
once  to  an  instance,  by  saving  that  I  succeeded  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  had  been 
in  the  diplomatic  line,  and  returned  to  it,  by  going  as  secretary  of  legation  to 
Bavaria,  we  had  likewise  as  an  assistant  precis  writer  Mr.  Addington,  who 
became  afterwards  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  who  had  been  secretary  of 
legation,  1  think,  in  Denmark. 

2181.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  inconvenience  resulting  from  that  interchange 
taking  plice  between  the  two  services  1—  No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  should 
say  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fusion  tended  to  produce  a  good  understanding,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  two  services  respectively  taking  an  interest  in  one 
another. 

2 1 82.  Ts  there  any  scheme  that  you  can  suggest  to  the  Committee,  by  which 
the  two  services  could  be  brought  more  into  contact  than  they  are  at  the  present 
moment? — I  should  really  be  embarrassed  to  submit  any  scheme  to  the 

Committee 
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Committee  that  would  be  worth  their  attention  beyond  this  ;  that  looking  back  Right  Hon.  Sir 
to  my  own  diplomatic  education,  I  should  say  that  I  had  learned  more  in  the    O.  H.  Seymovr. 

Foreign  Office  than  I  learned  anywhere  else ;  and  that  the  particular   

office  which  was  of  use  to  me  was  the  precis  writership,  as  it  brought  *7  M«y  ,86»- 
under  my  cognizance,  and  within  my  knowledge,  the  correspondences  of  all  the 
different  countries,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  which,  I  dare  say,  I  did  not 
sufficiently  avail  myself,  of  learning  to  express  myself  with  conciseness ;  but  if 
the  Committee  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  opinion,  I  should  say  that  it  is  very 
desirable  that  every  attache"  before  he  joined  the  diplomatic  service,  should  be 
put  through  a  course  of  Foreign  Office  education.  It  appears  to  be  now  impe- 
rative upon  him  to  remain  for  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  before  going 
abroad ;  but  if  I  had  my  w  ill,  I  think  I  should  make  the  three  months  six  months ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  I  should  make  it  imperative  upon  him  to  come 
to  the  Foreign  Office  for  six  months,  or  12  months,  as  the  case  might  be, 
in  the  course  of  his  apprenticeship,  how  far  the  service  would  profit  by 
the  interchange,  I  really  am  not  competent  to  say,  for  1  think  there  might 
be  great  difficulties  in  the  way ;  I  do  not  know  whether  a  Foreign  Office  clerk 
would  profit  very  much  by  being  sent  abroad,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  an 
attache  abroad  would  benefit  largely  by  coming  to  England. 

2183.  Besides  the  educational  advantages,  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
that  the  younger  men  in  the  diplomatic  service  should  not  remain  100  long  abroad 
without  some  change  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  and  those  for  whose  judgment  1  en- 
tertain a  great  respect,  share  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that  not 
only  the  younger  men,  but  those  who  are  older  should  remain  Englishmen ; 
that  a  man  should  not  be  left  in  a  foreign  country  Ion?  enough  to  become  a  German 
or  a  Spaniard,  but  that  he  should  fortify  himself  every  now  and  then  by  coming 
to  England. 

2184.  Will  you  state  whether  it  is  your  impression  that  any  considerable  alter- 
ation has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  service  since  the  early  time  when 
you  knew  it  ? — No.  1  am  not  aware  that  any  very  great  change  has  taken 
place,  except  so  far  as  this,  that  I  think  it  is  much  more  of  a  profession  than  it 
was,  and  I  think  that,  perhaps,  there  is  somewhat  more  of  esprit  de  corps,  in 
consequence  of  that,  than  there  used  to  be. 

2 1 85.  In  the  earlier  times,  was  not  the  relation  between  a  minister  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  more  close  aud  more  familiar  than  it  now  is? 
— It  may  have  been,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  1  should  decidedly  say  that  it 
was,  at  the  very  highly  paid  places ;  for  instance,  at  the  place  where  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  start,  Brussels ;  that  was  one  of  the  very  highly  paid  places,  and 
that  was  the  embassy  of  Lord  Clancarty,  who  was  my  chief  then,  and  than  whom 
a  kinder  or  better  man  never  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  had  12,000  L  a  year, 
and  he  also  had  an  allowance  of  1,000  /.  a  year  to  lodge  himself  at  Brussels,  and, 
besides  that,  1,000  I.  a  year  to  lodge  himself  at  the  Hague,  as  the  court  changed 
its  residence  every  year.  In  addition  to  that,  all  the  expenses  of  his  removals 
were  made  up  to  him,  and  therefore,  not  to  take  from  Lord  Clancarty's  merits, 
who  I  am  sure  would  have  been  equally  ready  to  do  the  same  upon  a  much 
smaller  salary,  there  would  have  been  no  excuse  for  his  not  showing  extensive 
hospitality  to  those  about  him.  Lord  Clancarty  certainly  was,  and  I  am  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  say  so,  a  father  to  his  attaches. 

21 8fi.  Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time  a  minister  had  any  influence,  or  took 
any  part  in  the  appointment  of  attaches  in  general  ?— I  think  that  would  very 
much  depend  upon  circumstances.  I  remember  an  instance  of  one  gentleman 
who  was  objected  to,  and  very  properly  so,  on  account  of  his  character  ;  but  I  can 
only  remember  one  instance. 

2187.  It  appears  that  in  the  earlier  times  a  system  was  pursued,  which  was 
very  much  that  of  the  Dutch  government  at  the  present  time ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  appointment  of  attaches  was  left  to  the  minister  himself,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Foreign  Office :  can  you  remember  whether  anything  of  that  kind  took  place 
in  your  early  days  ?— No,  I  cannot.  I  remember  Lord  Clancarty  being  interested 
about  a  nephew  of  his  own,  and  making  an  application  to  have  him  sent  out  as 
an  attache^  and  at  his  recommendation  and  request  be  was  sent  out  ;  and  he 
became  a  very  distinguished  member  of  the  profession  ;  I  am  alludiug  to  Sir 
Richard  Pakenham. 

2188.  Was  it  not  the  custom  in  those  days  for  young  men  of  family  and  station 
to  get  attached  to  a  mission  for  a  few  years,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  agree- 
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Right  Hon.  Sir  able,  sociable  position,  rather  than  as  a  serious  profession  ?— -There  was  a  certain 
G.  E.  Stymcur.  number  certainly  who  came  nut  in  that  way,  not  intending  to  follow  diplomacy 
as  a  profession;  eldest  sons,  and  people  who  were  glnd  to  obtain  a  locus  standi. 
17  May  1861.     I  have  known  several  who  had  no  intention  of  pursuing  it  us  a  profession. 

2189.  Was  that,  in  your  opinion,  an  advantage  to  t  tie  profession  ? — No;  ex- 
cept in  so  far  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
to  have  their  numbers  thinned,  because  of  course  they  would  rather  have  those 
individuals  planted  out  than  remain  growing  up  amongst  them. 

2 1 qo.  A  change  of  circumstances  having  taken  place,  do  you  think  that  the 
attaches  would  at  present  have  a  claim  for  remuneration,  which  they  would 
not  have  had  under  the  old  system  r —  I  hardly  like  to  call  it  a  claim,  because, 
after  all,  the  father  or  the  guardian  of  the  young  man  who  is  placed  in  the  pro- 
fession is  perfectly  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  placed  there  ; 
because  both  the  father  and  the  son  know  perfectly  well  under  what  circumstances 
the  latter  puts  into  this  kind  of  lottery. 

2191.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  attaches  received  a  payment  similar  to  that 
received  by  clerks  in  a  public  office,  it  would  give  them  a  stronger  sense  of  duty, 
and  of  their  connexion  with  the  public  service  than  that  which  they  now  possess r 
—  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  think  it  would.  I  have  had  a  great  many  young 
men  under  my  orders,  and  I  know  that  I  have  had  wonderfully  little  cause  to 
complain,  or  rather  to  speak  more  correctly,  I  should  say  that  1  have  had  no  cause  to 
complain  at  all  of  them ;  I  have  heard  that  there  have  been  complaints  of  attaches 
showing  au  unwillingness  to  work,  but  1  never  have  met  with  anything  of  the 
sort;  I  am  rather  disposed  to  believe  that  when  such  complaints  are  made,  the 
fault  lies  more  with  the  chief  than  with  the  younger  members  of  the  mission,  just 
as  I  think  it  is  the  case  in  a  regiment,  if  I  hear  of  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  com- 
plaining of  his  officers,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  he  is  iu  fault  and  not  the 
officers. 

2192.  When  a  new  attache  came  to  a  mission  of  which  you  happened  to  be 
the  head,  in  what  relation  did  yon  officially  stand  to  him,  and  what  did  you  do 
for  him  .-— Of  latter  years  very  little.  At  Francfort,  where  there  was  but  one 
attache,  he  lived  in  my  house  and  at  my  expense ;  at  Brussels  my  attaches  dined 
with  me  every  day ;  at  Lisbon  they  dined  with  me  every  day,  except,  during  the 
days,  few  in  number,  which  I  passed  at  Cintra.  At  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna 
they  used  to  dine  with  me  about  twice  a  week.  I  was  then  certainly 
much  less  paternal  to  my  attaches  than  my  good  chief  had  been  to  me  when  I 
was  a  beginner;  at  the  same  time,  I  must  observe  that  my  attaches  were  always 
upon  very  amicable  and  cordial  terms  with  me. 

2193.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  that  kind  o:  paternity 
in  the  profession  ? — There  was  in  my  case,  because  1  breakfasted  and  dined  at 
another  man's  expense,  and  that  I  was  far  from  being  equally  hospitable. 

2194.  If  there  was  more  communication  between  the  diplomatic  service  and 
the  Foreign  Office,  would  it  not  be  almost  uecessary  to  have  some  corresponding 
system  of  remuneration  for  the  members  of  the  two  services  ? — I  apprehend  so, 
certainly  ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  that  the  Committee  should  understand  me  as 
setting  my  race  against  a  young  mau  rising  into  remuneration  ;  but  I  would  not 
begin  by  giving  it  to  him,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  object  to  tempt 
into  the  profession  persons  who  might  enter  it  tor  the  sake  of  100 1. 
or  150  I.  a  year.  There  would  then  be  men  who,  instead  of  taking  a  curacy, 
might  take  an  attacbeship ;  and  I  think  the  object  should  be  rather  to  obtain 
the  services  of  men  who  had  means  of  their  own. 

2195.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  sum  of  money 
in  the  way  of  income  you  think  it  necessary  that  a  young  man  who  enters  the  di- 
plomatic service  should  receive  from  his  family  * — I  think  that  there  are  places 
where  a  young  man  may  get  on  with  good  management  upon  800 1.  a  year  ;  but 
I  think  that  is  the  least  that  should  be  given  to  him,  and  that  only  in  the  cheap 
places :  allowances  however  must  vary  in  the  greatest  degree.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  send  a  young  man  to  Vienna  with  less  than  60O  /.  a  year. 

2196.  Mr.  JLayard.]  Including  his  pay? — I  mean  altogether,  from  whatever 
source  it  might  come ;  I  should  doubt  whether  even  600  /.  a  year  would  enable 
him  to  live  with  comfort  in  St.  Petersburgh,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  carriage 
of  some  kind  being  requisite  there. 

2197.  Chairttum.]  Then,  do  you  think  that  the  purse  of  the  parent  must  be 
at  the  mercy  of  any  mission  to  which  the  Foreign  Office  may  choose  to  send  a 
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young  man  1 — That  is  literally  the  case;  my  son,  for  instance,  is  now  at  Berlin,  Right  Hon.  Sir 
and  if  Lord  John  Kussell  thought  proper  to  transfer  him  to  St.  Petersburg!!,  I    6.  H.Sqmour. 

should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  his  Lordship  that  it  would  put  me  to  extreme  

inconvenience.  *7  May  1861. 

2198.  Would  not  that  be  mitigated  to  a  certain  degree  if  a  fixed  payment 
were  made? — Indubitably.  I  can  speak  with  some  confidence  upou  that  point, 
as  it  is  one  upon  which  I  have  thought  a  good  deal. 

2199.  With  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  diplomatic  service,  have  you  any 
remarks  to  make,  or  are  there  any  points  with  respect  to  which  you  think  im- 
provements might  be  made  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  several  things  that 
I  might  put  forward,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  direct  my  attention  to  the 
points.  With  regard  to  the  attacheV,  I  certainly  consider  that  they  suffer  a  certain 
degree  of  hardship,  although  I  believe  that  a  young  man  enters  into  the  diplomatic 
service,  looking  much  more  to  what  lie  hopes  to  rise  to  than  what  he  starts  from, 
that  he  looks  forward  to  a  mission,  and  to  a  red  riband  at  the  end  of  his  career; 
these  are  the  things  which  induce  him  to  enter  the  service.  Then,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  pension  ;  and,  looking  at  the  pension,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
fair  if  the  young  man's  period  of  service  should  begin  to  count  from  an  earlier 
date  than  it  does,  and  that  he  should  not  be  kept  for  five,  six,  or  seven  years  as 
an  attache^  and  that  period  of  service  not  to  count  at  all  as  giving  him  a  claim 
for  a  pension  ;  that,  I  think,  was  considered  to  be  a  hardship. 

2200.  Would  that  be  remedied  by  miking  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
title  ;  for  example,  supposing  the  present  paid  attache  received  the  title  of 
secretary,  and  he  were  enabled  to  reckon  his  time  for  a  pension  from  that  date 
of  such  appointment  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  even  be  necessary  to  change 
the  iitle,  although  there  might  be  an  udvautage  in  the  change,  but  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  so  many  years  of  bond  fide  service  must  elapse  from  the  date  of  the 
commission.  At  present  none  but  the  secretary  of  legation  gets  a  commission,  but 
1  apprehend  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  giving  a  commission  to  an  attache,  or 
to  a  paid  attache.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  objections  to  the  word  "  attache ;" 
but  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  point  to  which  I  attach  much  importance.  I  know  it  has 
been  held  that  it  might  be  better  to  call  them  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries. 
I  have  heard  the  same  thing  of  the  Foreign  Office.  I  think  it  maybe  said  more 
properly  that  the  name  clerk  very  inadequately  expresses  the  duties  which  the 
gentlemen,  who  are  so  called,  have  to  perform  in  the  Foreign  Office.  I  believe 
that  the  public  who  hear  of  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  imagine  that  he  is  a 
man  receiving  so  much  for  copying  letters,  whereas  that  man  has  very  important 
duties  to  perform. 

2201.  There  are  higher  titles  attributed,  are  there  not,  to  those  who  fill  those 
offices  in  foreign  countries  r — Certainly,  there  are  redacteurs  and  secretaries  of 
legation  in  some  of  the  foreign  services,  as  in  Russia,  where  everything  counts 
from  the  college  as  it  were.  There  a  man  is  a  secretary  of  legation  or  a 
conseiller  de  legation,  and  "conseiller"  sounds  much  better  than  "  clerk." 

2202.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  more  regular  and  per- 
manent officers  connected  with  our  missions  than  we  now  have  corresponding 
w'th  the  chancelliers  in  foreign  missions  r — I  should  not  at  all  object  to  a  per- 
manent employe"  if  he  belonged  to  a  certain  class;  but  there  arc  two  changes  that 
1  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  introduced  into  our  system  ;  in  the  first  place,  I 
should  dislike  to  have  a  man  of  so  inferior  a  class  as  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a 
common  clerk ;  and  in  the  next  place,  I  should  object  as  strongly,  and  more 
strongly  to  the  employment  of  foreigners.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  any  foreigner 
in  our  diplomatic  service. 

2203.  Mr.  Hope.]  Do  you  mean  by  "a  common  clerk,"  merely  a  copyist? — 
Yes.  I  mean  a  man  who  has  not  received  a  liberal  education :  a  man  who  has 
not  the  manners  and  the  feelings  which  result  from  a  good  education. 

2204.  Ch<arman.~]  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  business  connected  with  the  larger 
missions  which  is  quite  of  an  unpolitical  character,  and  which  might  be  safely 
entrusted  to  a  person  of  mercantile  education  and  habits  ? — It  may  be  so ;  but 
I  think  it  would  be  better  done  by  the  secretary  of  legation ;  and  if  1  had 
to  live  my  life  over  again,  I  certainly  should  work  less  than  I  have  worked,  not 
so  much  with  the  view  of  sparing  my  own  trouble,  as  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting the  education  of  those  who  might  be  placed  under  my  orders.  It  is  one 
of  the  reproaches  that  I  have  to  make  to  myself  that  I  have  beeu  too  apt  to 
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night  Hon.  Sir  write  letters,  which  any  gentleman  under  my  orders,  with  very  little  practice, 
C.  H.  Seymour,    would  have  done  quite  as  well. 

  220,5.  Have  you  found  in  your  various  missions  that  there  was  sufficient 

«7  May  1861.  business  to  employ  the  number  of  gentlemen  placed  under  your — I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  had  ample  occupation,  and  I  will  venture  to  add 
to  that,  that  there  were  times,  particularly  at  Lisbon,  Petersburg,  and  Vienna, 
when  the  gentlemen  under  ray  orders  were  working  perhaps  harder  than  the 
Committee  would  wish  them  to  work. 

2206.  Were  you  obliged  frequently  to  employ  them  on  Sundays  ? — No.  I 
was  always  eager  that  the  Sunday  should  be  observed  as  a  clay  of  rest ;  but 
there  was  frequently  work  to  be  done  on  the  Sunday,  and  indeed  there  was  con- 
stantly work  to  be  done  when  every  one  of  us  ought  to  have  been  asleep  instead 
of  writing. 

2207.  You  do  not  see  how  any  considerable  economy  could  be  effected  in  that 
direction  by  reducing  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  several  missions  ? 
— No.  I  should  be  sorry  to  sec  the.  numbers  reduced ;  for,  as  far  us  my 
observation  has  gone,  I  have  never  found  the  ship  over  manned. 

2208.  Do  you  see  any  means  of  effecting  economy  in  another  direction,  namely, 
by  reducing  the  number  of  our  missions?  — I  really  do  not;  and,  I  ought  10  state 
to  the  Committee,  that  in  one  respect  my  opinions  have  rather  undergone  a 
change  during  later  years.  The  last  time  that  1  had  the  honour  01  being  exa- 
mined before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  I  expressed  what  I  felt  at  the  time,  that  there  was  a  particular  mission  which 
I  thought  might  be  suppressed,  that  was  Stuttgard ;  I  should  now  be  sorry  to 
see  it  suppressed,  because  I  see  a  great  deal  going  on  abroad  that  gives  me  the 
idea  that  Germany  is  in  a  state  of  change  ;  1  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
might  perhaps  ma'ke  it  more  efficient  than  it  is,  by  joining  to  it  a  small  court,  and 
1  believe  there  is  such  a  court  with  which  we  are  likely  to  be  more  connected,  in 
cunsequeuce  of  a  proposed  Royal  marriage;  I  mean  Darmstadt.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  minister  at  Stuttgard  should  not  take  that  in  his  circuit;  I  believe  there 
has  been  no  sort  of  representation  there.  With  regard  to  Saxony,  another  of  the 
missions,  whieh  lias  been  often  struck  at,  I  have  a  strong  and  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  inexpediency  of  meddling  with  it,  for  I  have  always  observed  that 
Saxony  occupies  a  place  in  the  confederated  states  which  is  quite  disproportionate 
to  its  size ;  there  is.  in  fact,  hardly  any  government  in  Germany  which  is  more 
consulted  than  that  of  Dresden,  and  for  that  reason  I  should  much  regret  to  see 
the  Dresden  mission  abolished. 

2209.  I  observe  that  in  the  evidence  you  gave  before  the  Committee  which  sat 
in  1850,  you  stated  that  when  you  first  entered  the  service  a  minister  was 
allowed  jto'keep  the  whole  of  his  salary  during  his  absence,  and  until  he  returned  ? 
— Yes. 

2210.  Now  I  believe  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  salary  is  deducted  ?— 
I  believe  that  half  is  deducted. 

221 1.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  an  improvement? — I  think  it  was  proper 
to  make  a  change ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  change  has  been  a  judicious  one. 
I  consider  that  it  has  been  too  great.  Every  workman  is,  I  think,  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  every  man  entitled  to  a  holiday  once  a  year;  I  would  give  him, 
accordingly,  a  month  or  so ;  and  say  during  that  time,  "  We  leave  you  with 
your  full  allowance,  but  for  every  day  that  you  exceed  that  time,"  whatever 
that  time  might  be,  "  we  shall  deduct  so  much  from  your  salary/'  It  is  all  very 
well  if  a  man  comes  to  England  for  six  or  eight  months,  he  can  then  break  up 
his  establishment ;  but  he  cannot  sell  his  horses,  turn  oft  his  servants,  and 
reduce  his  establishment,  if  he  comes  home  only  for  a  short  time. 

•j 2 12.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  necessary  to  give  a  portion  of  the  income  to  his 
locum  tenens  acting  as  charge  d'affaires  ? — Perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to  come 
upon  the  country  for  anything  extra,  but  1  certainly  should  bear  very  lightly 
upon  the  absent  minister,  so  long  as  his  absence  did  not  exceed  the  specified 
time. 

2213.  By  the  present  system,  I  understand  that  the  country  is  an  absolute 
gainer  by  the  absence  of  the  minister,  as  he  receives  only  half  his  salary,  and  the 
charge"  d'affaires  only  a  few  pounds  a  day  extra  ? — Yes. 

2214.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  say,  supposing  the  absence  of  the 
minister  to  be  prolonged  beyond,  say  four  or  six  weeks,  that  then  the  salary 
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should  be  divided  between  tbe  minister  and  the  gentleman  serving  in  his  office?    Right  Hon.  Sir 
— I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  changing  the  remuneration  of  the  temporary  Seymour. 
man,  the  charge  d'affaires ;  I  think  that  his  trouble  is  fairly  .remunerated  by  the  ~ 
3/.,  or  5/.,  or  6/.  a  day  -which  he  receives.    If  I  had  to  manage  the  thing,  I     a7  M8yi86t. 
think  I  should  leave  to  a  minister  his  full  allowances  for  a  short  specified  space 
of  time,  and  afterwards  I  should  put  it  on  the  footing  that  it  is  now,  taking  away 
half  of  the  allowance. 

2215.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.~\  Then  during  an  absence  for  a  month,  the  charge- 
d'affaires  would  not  have  any  increase  of  salary  ? — No  ;  I  should  not  give  him 
more  than  his  present  extra  allowance. 

2216.  You  mean,  I  think,  that  the  minister  should  receive  his  full  salary 
during  a  short  absence,  and  after  that  that  he  should  make  up  the  sum  that  was 
requisite  to  remunerate  the  charge-d'affaira  ? — Yes  ;  but  beyond  that  there  should 
be  no  charge  upon  the  absent  minister,  beyond  the  3  /.,  or  6  I.,  6  /.  a  day. 

2217.  Chairman.]  Have  you  experienced  much  inconvenience  from  any  irre- 
gularity in  the  payment  of  your  salary  ?— I  have  heard  a  good  deal  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  1  cannot  say  that  I  have  ;  indeed  I  have  had  very  few  grievances  of  auy 
sort  to  complain  of.  When  I  was  first  made  charge^d'affaires  at  Frankfort,  there 
certainly  was  considerable  inconvenience.  I  was  then  a  young  man  with  little 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  the  extras  were  very  heavy,  tor  Frankfort  was  a  sort 
of  central  place,  from  which  letters  were  sent  in  every  direction,  and  the  postage 
was  extremely  heavy ;  and  I  had  to  provide  the  money,  for  which  I  paid  c  per 
cent.,  and  as  well  as  I  recollect,  the  Government,  at  one  time,  owed  me  2,000  J. 
for  extras ;  but  since  that  time,  a  much  more  liberal  and  much  more  proper 
system  has  been  adopted,  and  heads  of  missions  have  been  paid  with  tolerable 
regularity.  I  repeat,  that  I  cannot  say  that  I  suffered  much  inconvenience,  and 
since  I  left  the  profession  I  understand  that  much  more  liberal  arrangements 
have  been  made ;  that  there  is  a  monthly  payment  now,  and  that  foreign  minis- 
ters are  allowed  to  draw  in  advance. 

2218.  Have  you  experienced  any  hardship  from  having  had  at  any  time  to 
pay  considerable  expenses  for  which  you  have  not  been  remunerated  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  ever  been  called  upon  for  such  advances ;  the  extras  were  occa- 
sionally heavy,  particularly  at  Vicuna,  for  there  there  is  constant  telegraphic 
communication,  and  that  naturally  leads  to  a  heavy  account;  the  bill  for  tele- 
grams, I  think,  has  amounted  occasionally  to  800  I.  or  900  /.  at  a  time. 

2219.  With  respect  to  education  for  the  diplomatic  profession  I  observe 
that  you  stated  this  in  answer  to  a  question :  "  I  consider  by  far  the  most 
important  point  for  those  who  enter  the  profession,  is  that  of  learning 
French,"  do  you  still  adhere  to  that  opinion  ?— I  do  entirely ;  I  should,  how- 
ever, be  sorry  if  the  Committee  supposed  that  I  undervalue  the  acquisition  of 
other  languages  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  it ;  but, 
in  one  word,  if  two  attaches  of  equal  ability  were  offered  to  me,  and  I  was  told 
that  one  of  those  gentlemen  could  speak  French  with  the  same  facility  as  he 
could  speak  English,  and  that  the  other  had  a  superficial  knowledge  of  three  or 
four  different  languages.  I  should  augur  much  better  success  to  the  young  man 
who  was  able  to  speak  the  French  language  perfectly,  than  the  one  who  had  only 
a  partial  acquaintance  with  three  or  four,  and  I  should  expect  that  he  would  be 
more  useful  to  his  chief. 

2220.  Have  you  seen  in  your  lonir  career  considerable  inconvenience  arise 
even  in  the  higher  stations  of  diplomacy  from  a  want  of  a  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  French  language?— I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have  seen 
great  inconvenience  arise ;  1  have  seen  people  placed  in  ridiculous  situations 
and  laughed  at,  from  their  want  of  familiarity  with  that  language.  1  think  that 
people  are  very  apt  to  talk  loudly  of  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and 
to  say  that  they  speak  French  perfectly;  now,  to  speak  with  a  certain  degree 
of  fluency,  that  is  common  enough  ;  but,  as  to  speaking  the  language  very  well, 
it  is  given  to  but  very  few  so  to  speak  it. 

222 1.  You  would  probably  say  that  you  consider  a  real  familiarity  with  the 
French  language  perhaps  the  highest  diplomatic  acquirement,  and  one  which 
you  would  desire  most  to  encourage? — I  really  think  that  I  should;  and  I 
would  add,  that  I  attach  more  importance  to  speaking  that  language  than  to 
writing  it;  conversation  is  a  matter  of  everyday  work;  writing  occurs  very 
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Right  Hon.  lir  seldom,  and  after  all  we  are  restricted  from  writing  in  French ;  we  write  in 
O.  U.  Seymmr.  English,  and  it  follows  therefore  that  it  is  much  more  important  for  conversa- 
tional purposes  than  for  correspondence. 

2222.  Is  it  not  therefore  very  desirable  that  a  young  man  should  combine  with 
his  English  education  a  sufficiently  long  residence  abroad  to  give  him  a 
familiarity  with  the  French  language  before  he  enters  the  diplomatic  profession  f 
— Yes,  certainly,  provided  the  residence  abroad  does  not  interfere  with  the 
English  education.  I  do  not  see,  however,  why  people  in  England  should  not 
do  what  they  do  in  Russia;  t  iere  they- become  perfect  masters  of  French 
and  English  without  having  ever  left  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg.  I  cannot  see 
why  we  should  not  do  the  same,  and  I  think  our  public  schools  ought  to  be 
made  to  understand  that  this  is  a  sine  qua  non.  1  desire  that  the  public  masters 
at  Eton  and  at  Harrow  should  learn  that  people  wili  not  be  likely  to  send  their 
sons  to  them,  unless  some  modification  of  the  present  system  takes  place. 

2223.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  the  Committee  whether  you  think 
it  advisable  that  a  house  should  always  be  taken  for  a  mission? — I  am  very  glad 
that  the  honourable  Chairman  has  asked  me  that  questiou,  for  I  have  no  hesitation  . 
in  saying  that  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  object,  that  you  should  have  a  proper 
mission  house  at  some  of  the  great  places ;  for  instance,  at  St.  Petersburg,  at 
Vienna,  and  at  Berlin,  but  more  especially  at  Vienna.  lean  speak  feelingly  with 
regard  to  the  extraordinary  inconvenience  that  one  meets  with  there.  I  had  first 
800  /.,  and  then  900/.  a  year  to  lodge  myself  at  Vieuna,  and  I  found  myself  so 
utterly  unable  to  get  any  decent  quarters  that  I  began  by  passing  three  months 
at  an  hotel.  I  then  hud  to  pass  three  other  months  in  a  detestable  lodging, 
and  1  ended  by  taking  a  house,  which  cost  me  1,100  /.  a  year,  and  which,  alter 
all,  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  house  that  I  should  like  to  see  an  English  minister 
living  in  ;  but  such  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaiuing  a  residence  that  t hut  same  house 
is  now  occupied  by  the  French  Ambassador,  a  man  of  largo  appointments,  and 
still  larger  private  fortune ;  nothing  can  better  prove  how  necessary  it  is  to  have 
a  mission  house  at  Vienna;  aud  I  may  go  ou  to  say  that  I  think  the  present 
moment  would  be  certainly  favourable  for  securing  a  house  there,  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  which  are  in  progress,  the  ramparts  having  been  pulled  down, 
and  the  town  being  newly  laid  out. 

2j24.  Would  you  apply  the  same  remark  generally  ? — No.  I  should  not  say 
so  generally,  for  1  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  object  in  having  a  house  in  small 
places.  At  St.  Petersburg,  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable,  indeed,  and  at 
Berlin  also,  but  especially  at  Vienna  ;  and  I  believe  that,  under  good  manage- 
ment, the  country  would  not  be  put  to  much  additional  expense. 

'i 225.  Have  you  any  ohjection  to  mention  to  the  Committee,  more  or  less  in 
detail,  ;s  it  is  convenient  to  you,  whether  you  have  found  during  the  whole  of 
your  service  that  the  remuneration  which  is  given  to  the  heads  of  missions  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  sufficient  for  the  expenses  they  are  obliged  to  iucur;  and  on  the 
other,  whether  it  is,  on  the  whole,  as  large  as  that  which  is  received  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  other  States  of  the  first  order  ? — I  will  answer  that  question  in 
detail,  and  certainly  in  perfect  sincerity.  As  a  whole,  I  apprehend  that  the 
English  diplomatic  corps  receive  more  than  the  foreign  corps  diplomatique,  hut 
I  think  that  more  is  required  of  them,  and  that  they  are  paid  unequally.  As 
regards  the  other  part  of  the  question,  1  should  say  that  I  consider  that  the 
remuneration  at  the  smaller  posts  is  adequate;  but  that  there  is  that  draw- 
back from  the  diplomat!"  profession  as  it  now  stands,  that  the  higher  you  get 
the  less  lucrative  it  becomes.  If  you  look  only  to  making  a  good  thing  of  it, 
you  had  better  remain  at  Hanover,  for  example,  or  Bavaria,  than  get  up  to  St, 
Petersburg,  or  Vienna.  As  I  before  stated,  I  have  no  interest  in  the  thiug  now. 
I  have  done  with  the  profession ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  speak 
plainly  aud  openly.  While  I  was  at  Vienna  I  wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
was,  besides  being  my  chief,  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  and  I  said,  "  There  are 
details  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  go  into  ;  but  in  order  to  give  you  a 
proof  of  how  totally  inadequate  the  salary  is,  here  we  are  at  the  end  of,"  either 
eight  mouths  or  nine  mouths  (I  cannot  say  whi'.-h),  "and,  as  you  will  see  from 
the  accounts  which  I  send  you,  1  have  spent  my  year's  allowance.  I  certainly 
htve  lived  in  anything  but  splendour;  but  here  I  am,  at  the  end  of  eight  or 
nine  months,  without  any  salary."    As  it  happened,  1  had  good  private  means 
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of  my  own,  and  therefore  it  put  me  to  no  inconvenience ;  but  if  I  had  had  none,  Kighi  Hod.  Sir 
there  would  have  been  no  means  of  meeting  the  deficiency.  0.  H.  Seymour.^ 

2226.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.\  Your  salary  there,  I  believe,  was  6,000/.  a  year?  

— My  salary,  when  I  went  to  Vienna,  was  5,500  /. ;  then  it  was  raised  to  6,000  /.,     37  M»y  1861. 
and  there  was  an  allowance  lor  house  reut  of  900  I.  a  year.    My  house,  as  I  said 

before,  Wiis  a  very  inadequate  one,  and  cost  ine  1,100  /.  a  year;  and  as  one  can- 
not pass  the  summer  in  Vienna,  with  any  regard  to  health,  I  was  obliged  to  take 
a  villa,  as  other  people  do,  for  good  air,  and  for  the  object  also  of  having  a  little 
society ;  the  villa  cost  me  300/.  a  year  more,  so  that  my  house  rent  amouuted  to 
1,400  /.  a  year,  and  my  allowance  was  900  /.  a  year. 

2227.  Chairman.)  Was  it  much  the  same  at  St.  Petersburg  ? — At  St.  Peters- 
burg I  had  700/.  a  year  for  house  rent;  it  was  afterwards  raised  to  800  /.,  and  I 
received  6,000  /.  a  year  as  salary. 

2228.  Could  you  live  upon  that? — No,  1  never  liverl  upon  it ;  I  made  a  better 
thing  of  it.  at  St.  Petersburg  than  I  did  at  Vienna,  but  1  never  lived  quite  upon 
it;  with  regard  to  house  rent  there,  I  believe  I  paid  1,000/.  ayLarformy 
house ;  and  for  my  villa,  which  was  quite  a  necessity,  I  paid  300  /.  more;  so  that 
there  my  house  rent  cost  me  1,300/.  a  year. 

2229.  In  your  opinion  is  it  necessary  that  an  ambassador  should  have  a  larger 
establishment  than  a  minister? — Certainly,  and  1  think  if  the  Committee  are  not 
prepared  to  propose  a  sufficient  remuneration  it  would  be  much  better  not  to  have 
ambassadors;  I  believe  that  you  had  better  have  a  well-paid  minister  than  an 
underpaid  ambassador. 

2230.  Mr.  Hope.}  You  think  that  would  be  better  than  to  have  an  ambassador 
with  7,000  /.  a  year  ? — Yes ;  7,000  /.  a  year,  some  years  ago,  would  have  enabled 
a  man  to  live  in  very  great  comfort,  and  some  splendour;  but  the  difference  in 
the  currency  is  very  great  now.  At  Vienna  the  difference  is  certainly  more  than 
100  per  cent.  When  I  first  went  to  Vienna,  40  years  ago,  I  got  25  "florins  for  a 
pound  note,  and  when  I  went  back  I  got  only  10  florins  fur  the  pound  note,  and 
for  my  paper  florin  I  could  only  get  what  I  got  for  my  silver  one. 

2231.  Mr.  Layard.]  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  expenses 
of  an  ambassador  and  those  of  a  minister? — The  ambassador  is  obliged  to  keep 
up  more  state  ;  much  smarter  equipages,  and  horses  and  liveries,  and  I  suppose 
that  an  ambassador. gives  more  expensive  entertainments. 

2232.  Chairman.]  It  is  a  matter  of  convention  ? — Yes. 

2233.  You  stated  that  you  thought  more  was  required  of  a  British  minister 
than  of  a  minister  from  other  foreign  states  ;  what  did  you  exactly  moan  by  that? 
— In  the  first  place,  the  English  are  much  greater  travellers  than  foreigners  are ; 
a  travelling  Frenchman  is  a  rare  thing  iu  comparison  with  a  travelling  English- 
man ;  that  is  one  class  of  demand  upon  the  ambassador.  I  really  cannot  very 
well  explain  it,  but  so  it  is;  an  Englishman  dots  not  give  more  splendid  enter- 
tainments than  a  Frenchman  does,  but  his  every-day  mode  of  living  is  more 
expensive;  he  spends  more  money  with  less  to  show  for  it. 

2234.  Have  yon  found,  in  the  whole  of  your  experience,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct proportion  between  the  establishment  which  a  minister  keeps  up  in  a  large 
capital  and  the  money  he  has  to  spend  ? — I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  so  generally.  I 
may,  however,  observe,  that  the  position  which  Lord  Wodehouse  occupied  at  St. 
Petersburg  was  such  that  he  was  really  treated,  as  I  have  understood  from  Russians, 
like  an  ambassador,  because  he  lived  like  an  ambassador;  he  put  his  house  upon 
that  footing ;  I  do  not  doubt  that  1  am  right  in  saying  what  1  have;  indeed,  I 
feel  the  more  convinced  of  it,  because  I  have  heard  various  American  charges 
d'affaires  and  ministers  complain  of  the  want  of  attention  which  they  met  with 
on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  salaries. 

2235.  Do  you  think  that  that  might  apply  in  ordinary  cases,  and  not  in  the 
case  of  a  man  of  recognised  ability  and  Statesmanship,  or  do  you  think  that  his 
personal  weight  would  not  overpower  any  such  distinctions  as  that  r— I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  equally  certain  that  an  adequate 
salary  makes  a  very  good  pedestal  upon  which  to  stand. 

2236.  Speaking  with  the  fairness  which  you  naturally  would  do  with  regard 
to  the  claims  of  your  own  profession,  do  you  thiuk  it  lias  been  injured  on  the 
whole  by  the  introduction  of  gentlemen  who  have  attained  political  or  other 
distinction  ? — No ;  I  am  not  disposed  to  view  that  as  a  grievance,  for  one  or  two 
reasons ;  in  the  first  place,  when  we  entered  the  profession,  we  knew  tnat  at  6ome 
moment  when  we  were  going  to  extend  our  hands  to  pick  one  of  the  prizes,  we 
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?B/7  I^,D'  *    Were  *'a^e  to  see  ifc  g'ven  to  aD0t^ier ;  an(*  tnen  1  think  tnsit  il  gives  aome  ec,6fc  to 
.  H .  Seymour.   ^  p^fg^Qn  tkat  a  distinguished  man  should  occasionally,  though  exceptionally, 

enter  it. 

2237.  Sir  Minlo  Farquhar.']  You  would,  I  presume,  confine  that  remark  to 
heads  of  missions  r— Certainly  ;  a  man  of  eminence  would  hardly,  I  think,  become 
auythiug  but  the  head  of  a  mission  ;  I  should  hope,  too,  that  such  appointments 
would  be  very  exceptional. 

2238.  Mr.  Hope.]  When  you  spoke  of  the  great  advantage  which  a  knowledge 
of  French  gave,  were  you  comparing  that  with  other  branches  of  education, 
acquirements,  or  languages  ? — I  think  I  should  attach  greater  importance  to  that 
than  to  any  other  language,  or  to  any  other  acquirement,  for  what  could  be  put 
into  competition  with  it?  it  would  not  be  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  would  not 
be  any  other  language,  it  would  not  be  a  knowledge  either  of  German  or  of 
Italian,  French  being  required  every  day. 

2239.  You  spoke  of  a  man's  acquaintance  with  the  French  language,  but  I 
presume  you  start  upon  the  supposition  that  a  man  who  is  to  speak  French  is  to 
have  a  good  education  besides  1 — I  should  require  a  thoroughly  good  English 
education. 

2240.  You  expressed  yourself  as  very  favourable  to  keeping  up  an  English 
feeling  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  profession,  but  I  presume  you  would  wish  young 
men  to  start  with  a  good  English  feeling  ? — Yes  ;  in  every  stage,  and  for  that 
reason,  I  should  begin  to  build  upon  a  good  English  education  as  a  foundation. 

2241.  You  quoted  Russia  as  an  example,  and  you  said  that  y  ou  did  not  see 
why  what  they  do  should  not  be  done  in  England  ? — Yes;  it  is  true,  however,  that 
we  have  not  the  same  aptitude. 

2242.  When  you  spoke  of  its  being  given  but  to  few  to  speak  foreign  languages 
well,  I  apprehend  that  instances  of  foreigners  speaking  foreign  languages  in  a 
way  not  to  be  distinguished,  are  rare,  except  among  the  Russians? — I  believe 
so. 

2243.  They  possess  a  very  peculiar  aptitude  for  acquiring  languages? — 
A  wonderful  aptitude. 

2244.  Of  course  the  education  in  Russia  is  altogether  a  home  education  ? — I 
believe  it  is,  or  generally  so;  and  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  a  degree  at 
their  university  takes  the  place  of  a  diplomatic  examination. 

2245.  There  is  nothing  at  all  analogous  to  our  public  schools  in  Russia? 
—No.  "  » 

2246.  In  Russia  I  believe  it  is  commonly  the  case  that  a  child  can  speak  other 
languages  before  it  can  speak  the  Russian  r — A  child  very  often  lisps  in  English, 
the  Russians  have  a  way  of  putting  English  nurses,  and  English  governesses,  and 
English  tutors  about  their  children,  and  thus  a  child  learns  without  being  aware 
that  it  is  learning. 

2247.  They  have,  I  believe,  both  French  and  English  attendants  in  their  houses? 
— Very  commonly. 

2248.  Is  the  language  of  society  in  Russia,  French  or  Russian  ? — They  speak 
a  good  deal  of  Russian  among  themselves,  but  they  likewise  speak  a  good  deal  of 
French. 

2249.  Is  it  not  very  common  for  a  family  to  carry  on  conversation  among 
themselves  in  French  r — It  is  very  common. 

2250.  I  believe  there  is  a  totally  different  course  of  education  and  different 
habits  in  Russia  from  those  in  England  ? — They  are  extremely  different.  It  has 
happened  to  me  in  Portugal  to  feel  the  want  of  being  able  to  speak  Portuguese ; 
but  never  in  Russian  society  have  I  felt  the  want  of  being  able  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  country. 

'.'251.  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  Russian  family  on  the  Continent  in  which 
the  children  are  not  able  to  speak  at  least  three  or  four  languages:— No ;  and 
an  immense  benefit  is  thereby  conferred  upon  them. 

22.52.  With  regard  to  the  previous  education,  you  stated,  I  think,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  should  be  combined  with  an  English  educa- 
tion ;  do  you  consider  it  necessary,  in  order  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  that  a  young  man  should  go  abroad  ? — No ;  I  do  not  see  why  a 
young  roan  should  not  acquire  it,  pari  passu  with  the  other  branches  of  his 
education.  He  may  begin  learning  it  almost  in  infancy,  and  continue  learning 
it  at  a  preparatory  and  at  a  public  school. 

2253.  Do  you  mean  by  that  acquisition  of  the  language,  the  power  of  writing* 
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and  understanding  it,  or  do  you  mean  a  facility  in  speaking  it  ? — It  is  the  speak-  R'gh*  HoD-  &r 
ing  of  the  language,  certainly,  to  which  I  attach  the  greatest  importance.  g.  H.  %»nr. 

2254.  Taking  the  ordinary  course  of  a  public  school  education,  at  what  part        Ma  l8Gl 
of  it  do  you  think  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  acquire  great  facility  in  speaking  *y 
the  French  language  ? — I  myself  spoke  it  with  fluency  when  I  first  went  abroad. 

2255.  At  what  age  did  you  go  abroad  ? — I  think  it  was  in  my  20th  year. 

2256.  Had  you  been  to  a  public  school  ? — Yes ;  I  had  been  to  Eton,  after 
which  I  took  a  degree  at  Oxford. 

2257.  Had  you  ever  been  abroad  before  that  ?— Yes ;  I  had  been  abroad  for 
two  or  three  months. 

2258.  You  would  be  content  with  such  knowledge  as  could  be  acquired  by 
studying  at  the  public  schools,  which  really  would  be,  in  practice,  speaking  it 
with  the  masters  ?-— Yes ;  I  was  venturing  to  indulge  a  hope,  that  the  system  of 
our  public  schools  might  be  somewhat  modified,  that  much  greater  facilities 
might  be  given  for  acquiring  foreign  languages,  and  that  English  composition 
should  be  closely  attended  to. 

2259.  The  point  upon  which  I  am  desirous  of  having  your  opinion  is,  whether 
any  real  facility  in  speaking  any  foreign  language  can  be  acquired  without  the 
habit  of  speaking  it  in  society,  or  in  a  family  ? — It  would  be  extremely  desirable, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  but  rather  than  give  up  the  English  education,  1 
would  have  a  young  man  speak  French  even  less  perfectly ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  consider  that  it  is  an  immense  object  that  he  should  speak  French, 
because  he  is  very  liable  to  be  discouraged  from  going  into  society  if  he  does 
not ;  and  it  is  a  very  great  object  that  he  should  go  into  society. 

2260.  But  suppose  the  case  of  a  young  man  going  abroad  at  the  age  of  20,  it 
would  not  be  too  late  for  him  to  learn  the  language  then  r — Certainly  not,  if  he 
is  well  grounded. 

2261.  Some  questions  have  been  asked  in  this  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
head  of  a  mission  introducing  young  men  into  society ;  I  apprehend  that  for 
conversational  purpose  the  society  of  ladies  is  the  society  in  which  he  would 
learn  it  most  rapidly  ? — Yes. 

2262.  Would  you  be  satisfied  if  young  men,  when  they  first  joined  their  mis- 
sions, had  a  good  foundation  in  French,  and  that  they  should  then  be  introduced 
into  society,  in  order  to  acquire  the  art  of  speaking  the  language  ? — I  apprehend 
that  a  young  man  would  learn  quite  sufficient  in  that  way,  supposing  that  he 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  pursuit. 

2263.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Supposing  you  had  some  guarantee  that  the  per- 
sons who  presented  themselves  for  competition  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service 
were  persons  who  had  the  requisite  means,  and  occupied  the  requisite  position  in 
society,  should  you  object  to  giving  away  the  first  appointments  by  competitive 
examinations? — I  should  object  very  much;  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  say 
one  word  in  favour  of  competitive  examination ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  if  I 
were  in  trade,  aud  wanted  a  clerk  or  secretary  for  my  own  purposes,  I  should  be 
Tery  sorry  to  take  a  young  man  in  that  way. 

2264.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  service  if  you 
got  the  cleverest  young  men  in  ail  England  possessing  the  requisite  means  ? —  I 
should  be  glad  to  get  the  most  proper  man,  but  I  do  not  think  you  would  get 
him  in  that  way ;  I  think  you  would  get  the  most  learned  man. 

2265.  Would  not  the  question  of  whether  you  got  the  most  proper  man  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  examination  ? — Not  entirely ;  for  instance,  if  a  young 
man  was  examined,  I  should  rather  that  you  should  be  guided  by  your  impres- 
sions of  his  qualifications  for  that  particular  profession,  than  that  you  should  be 
guided  by  the  answers  that  he  should  make ;  in  diplomacy  many  things  are 
required,  such  as  discretion,  tact,  and  good  manners;  for  these  competitive  exami- 
nation would  offer  no  test. 

2266.  According  to  the  present  system  of  appointment,  what  guarantee  is 
there  that  the  young  men  who  are  appointed  possess  either  tact  or  temper,  or 
acquirements  of  any  kind,  except  such  a  modicum  of  acquirements  as  is  tested  by 
the  present  examination  ?— I  do  not  know  that  you  have  any  at  all ;  I  can  then 
only  say  that  a  young  man  has  no  right  to  expect  to  get  on  who  is  deficient  in 
any  of  those  requisites.  In  my  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  requisites  in  a  diplo- 
matic agent  is  the  faculty  of  inspiring  confidence,  and  to  this  he  should  add  the 
merit  of  showing  that  he  is  deserving  of  confidence. 

2267.  You  would  admit,  would  you  not,  that  competitive  examination  would 
0.47.  c  c  3  not 
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Ri  ht  Hob  Sir  n0t  necesss,r^V  fe'ivc  you  woree  min  than  }T°U  get  now  ? — Not  worse,  but  I  would 
C.  R.  Seymour.    Tather  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  a  man  possessing  discretion,  to  send  me  a 

  proper  man,  than  put  it  upon  that  kind  of  te<t. 

27  May  1861.  22b8.  According  to  the  present  system  does  the  Secretary  of  State  really 
exercise  any  discretion  ut  all  in  the  matter,  in  other  words,  dors  he  examine 
whether  a  young  man  who  is  about  to  be  appointed,  is  a  person  really  possess- 
ing the  requisite  qualifications? — I  really  am  unable  to  answer  that  question, 
for  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  passes  between  the  minister  and  the  candidate; 
as  to  myself,  I  was  sent  out  originally  as  an  attache  by  a  man  with  whom  I  was 
intimately  acquainted. 

2l'(k).  Mr.  Lay  art!.]  It  would  be,  I  think,  very  useful  to  the  Committee  if  you 
would  kindly  give  them  a  sketch  of  what  you  think,  after  your  long  expe  rience, 
should  be  the  education  of  a  young  man  for  the  diplomatic  service  ? — The 
honourable  Member  does  nu  much  honour  by  putting  the  question  to  me;  I 
really  do  not  know  what  better  education  a  man  can  have  than  the  one  I  received 
mystll,  if  I  had  known  how  to  profit  by  it.  I  received  my  education  at  a  private 
and  at  a  public  school,  and  before  going  to  Eton  I  bad  received  a  good  ileal  of 
instruction  in  French,  which  1  turned  to  account  afterwards.  A  young  man 
might  after  I  eiug  placed  at  Eton  or  Harrow  for  three  or  four  years,  obtain  a  degree 
in  \in  English  University,  and  then  I  really  do  uot  know  what  better  education 
you  could  have  given  him. 

2270.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  you  11  g  men  who  have  been  ap- 
point d  under  tbe  new  system  of  examination  ?— Two  or  three  of  my  attaches 
w  hom  1  had  at  Vienna  had  undergone- that  examination. 

•j -j 7 1 .  Were  you  satisfied  with  them  r — In  general,  I  was  well  satisfied  with 
them  ;  and  several  of  them  I  thought  were  very  likely  to  get  on  in  the  profession, 
and  make  a  respectable  figure. 

2272.  Chairman.]  In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  in  1850,  in  these  word*, 
"  During  your  ex[x  rience  have  you  found  that  young  Englishmen  appointed  as 
attache-*,  have  in  all  instuuees  voluntarily  applied  themselves  to  acquire  the 
languages  of  the  different  countries  in  which  they  were?"  you  said,  "Not 
generally."  Do  you  not  think  that  an  increased  acquisition  of  languages  is  in 
itself  a  very  great  improvement  to  the  members  of  the  profession  r — It  is  a 
very  great  improvement;  I  think  that  it  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  upon 
young  men  hon  very  important  it  is,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  that  an 
interest  was  taken  in  that  matter  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  a  young 
man  wa,s  giveu  to  understand  that  he  should  not  expect  r.tpid  promotion  if  he 
neglected  such  branches  of  knowledge. 

2273.  You  look  upon  a  knowledge  of  languages,  I  presume,  as  the  great 
instrument  in  diplomacy? — Yes;  and  as  the  thing  is  now  managed  there  is  a  s  >rt 
of  nursery  ground  out  of  which  you  are  to  select  your  future  ministers,  I  think 
you  are  bound  to  keep  it  in  good  order. 

2274.  Mr.  Layard.]  Is  not  the  English  language  becoming  much  more  gene- 
rally spoken  on  the  Continent  than  it  used  to  be? — It  is  very  generally  spoken  in 
Russia,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  I  have  been  iu ;  in  Germany  particularly. 

227/j.  I  believe  there  are  now  but  few  statesmen  in  any  part  of  Euroj>e  who 
do  not  possess  some  knowledge  of  English? — Must  of  them  do  ;  particularly  the 
Russians.  With  Count  Nesselrode  my  conversations  took  place  more  generally 
in  English,  for  I  thought  he  spoke  English  better  thau  I  spoke  French. 

2276.  Chairman.]  Generally  speaking,  would  you  advise  a  diplomatist  to  run 
the  risk  of  speaking  English  with  u  foreign  minister  ?— I  hold  it  to  be  an 
advantage,  I  would  rather  fight  with  my  own  sword,  and  converse  iu  my  own 
language. 

2277.  Mr.  Layard.~\  Do  you  approve  of  the  rule,  which  I  believe  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Canning,  that  written  communications  from  an  English  mission 
should  be  in  English  ? — Really  it  is  a  question  which  I  have  never  asked  myself. 
I  have  always  found  it  to  be  the  practice,  and  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  it  is  better 
to  be  so. 

2278.  In  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  reason  why  French  should  become  the 
language  of  diplomacy  rather  than  the  English  ? — No  ;  the  only  inconvenience  is, 
that  we  do  not  meet  on  neutral  ground,  every  foreigner  begs  leave  to  stand  on 
his  own  ;  ouc  writes  in  German,  and  another  iu  Portuguese,  and  so  on. 

2279.  The  French  language  has  only  become  the  language  of  diplomacy  in 
modern  times ;  formerly,  1  believe,  first  the  Latin,  and  then  the  Italian  was  more 

prevalent? 
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prevalent? — Yes;  and  it  was  certainly  giving  the  French  an  undue  advantage;  Right  Hon.  Sir 
there  is  no  doubt  of  fhat.  G.  U.  Seymour. 

2280.  Do  you  think  that  the  position  of  the  attache,  as  regards  thp  social  re-  " 
lations  existing  between  him  and  the  head  of  his  mission,  has  been  much  changed  a? 
of  late  years,  since  the  appointment  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister 

of  State,  mid  that  diplomacy  has  become  more  of  a  profession  than  it  was  formerly  ? 
—I  have  already  stated,  I  think,  that  I  have  observed  less  intercourse  to  take  place 
between  them,  for  the  reason  that  I  gave,  that  the  salary  was  much  greater  in 
former  times  than  it  has  hcen  of  later  years,  and  a  man  could  afford,  40  years 
ago,  to  do  what  he  cannot  do  now. 

2281.  Formerly,  I  believe,  the  Lead  of  a  mission,  although  he  did  not  appoint 
the  attache  himself,  was  generally  consulted  as  to  an  attache  who  was  to  be  seat 
to  him  ?— That  I  really  was  not  aware  of.  With  regard  to  myself,  I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  been  consulted.  I  have  beeu  told,  there  is  such  a  man  to  be  sent  to 
you,  but  I  was  never  asked  the  question  whether  he  would  be  agreeable  to  me. 

2282.  Not  even  in  your  earlier  days  ? — 1  do  not  remember  being  consulted 
upon  that  point. 

^283.  I)  id  you  consider  it,  1  will  not  say  a  duty,  but  a  fair  tiling  towards  your 
attaches  to  do  the  best  you  could  to  introduce  them  into  society  '( — Yes ;  and  I 
have  always  considered  it  a  pleasure. 

2284.  Have  you  found  them  willing  to  go  into  society  ? — Yes,  but  I  cannot  say 
so  without  exceptions. 

2285.  Could  they  easily  obtain  admission  into  foreign  society  ? — Very  easily  ; 
but  I  think  that  entirely  depends  upon  the  man  himself. 

2-'S6.  At  Florence,  for  example,  were  they  able  to  obtain  admission  into 
Italian  society  : — At  Florence,  more  readily  than  almost  any  where. 

2287.  You  think  it  an  advantage,  I  presume,  that  an  attache  should  enter 
into  the  society  of  the  place  in  which  he  resides  ? — I  consider  ii  a  very  decided 
advantage. 

2288.  Do  you  still  hold  to  the  opinion  which  has  become  somewhat  celebrated, 
that,  after  all,  a  good  dinner  goes  a  great  way  in  diplomacy  ?— I  know  that  my 
evidence  on  that  point  h;.-s  given  rise  to  some  jocular  remarks,  to  which  I  do  not 
at  nil  object ;  but  I  take  the  liberty  of  adhering  entirely  to  that  opinion.  I  would 
add,  that  it  is  because  I  think  that  much  is  to  be  done  by  kind  and  social  inter- 
couse.  My  object  is  this,  that  people  should  meet  and  talk  togetiier,  and  get 
into  amicable  relations;  in  this  way  the  transaction  of  business  is  much  facilitated. 

2289.  Therefore  you  would  not  consider  it  a  desirable  saving  to  cut  down  the 
allowances  made  to  heads  of  missions,  so  as  to  leave  them  a  bare  salary  to  meet 
their  expenses? — No;  decidedly  not. 

2290.  Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  in  the  present  condition  of  society,  which, 
in  European  capitals,  is  so  much  broken  up  by  political  divisions  and  other  diffi- 
culties, it  is  of  special  importance  that  the  house  of  the  British  mission  should 
be  a  point,  of  re-union  and  of  meeting  between  the  different  parties  as  f;ir  as 
possible?  — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  entertain  a  very  decided  o;  anion, 
which  is,  that  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  some  countries,  I  think  the  house 
of  the  English  minister  may  he  the  means  of  rendering  very  great  service  ;  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  adding  that  my  house  served  that  purpose  when  I  first  went  to 
Brussels.  It  was  immediately  after  the  revolution,  and  society  was  divided,  as  I 
may  say,  into  two  camps  ;  and  I  believe  I  was  one  of  the  fhst  persons  in  whose 
house  the  two  parties  met,  and  there  is  do  doubt  it  was  a  very  great  advantage 
for  both  them  and  the  country. 

2201.  Did  not.  the  same  thing  occur  in  Lisbon? — At  Lisbon  it  did  not  happen, 
because  as  civil  war  was  going  on,  party  ran  too  high  ;  the  Miguelite  party  too 
was  so  estranged  that  they  were  hardly  to  be  «iot  back. 

2292.  Mr.  Layard."]  You  consider  that  the  social  position  of  the  minister  is 
very  important  with  reference  to  the  services  that  he  is  able  to  render  to  his 
own  country  as  well  as  to  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  ? — Yes,  it  is  a 
very  great  object;  and  it  may  equally  be  a  great  object  to  the  country  in  which 
he  lives. 

2293.  During  the  period  of  your  service,  did  you  find  the  consular  service  at 
all  clash  with  diplomacy  r— No,  I  have  derived  benefit  from  it;  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  ever  havirg  come  into  collision  with  any  consular  servant.  1  have 
always  found  grtat  deference  on  their  part,  and  willingness  to  do  what  was 
desired  of  them. 

0.47.  c  c  4  2294.  You 
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night  Hon.  Sir       2294.  You  did  not  find  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  consuls  to  interfere  with 
O.  H.  Seymour,    political  matters,  or  to  correspond  upon  them  with  the  Foreign  Office  r — I  never 
  had  a  complaint  to  make  of  that  sort. 

27  May  1861.  2295.  Do  you  think  it  objectionable  that  there  should  be  a  consul,  or  consul 
general,  in  the  same  capital  as  a  minister  ? — No,  I  see  no  objection  ;  and  I  repeat 
that  I  have  never  met  with  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  consular  agents  to 
encroach  upon  my  functions. 

2296.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  private  secretary? — Never;  I 
have  been  my  own  private  secretary,  with  some  occasional  help  from  an  attached 

2297.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  nominating  one  of  the 
attaches  as  private  secretary,  and  adding  somewhat  to  his  pay  ? — No;  I  would 
much  rather  do  that  than  have  an  outlying  secretary. 

2298.  Is  it  desirable  that  such  an  appointment  should  be  made  in  all  the  mis- 
sions?— That  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  habits  of  the  minister;  if  a  man 
is  his  own  private  secretary,  he  would  not  require  assistance. 

2299.  Chairman.']  If  you  had  a  private  secretary  at  all  you  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  person  ought  to  be  one  of  the  body,  and  not  a  stranger  ? — Yes. 

2300.  Mr.  Layard.~\  You  would  not  employ,  for  any  purpose  in  a  mission,  a 
stranger,  or  a  person  not  connected  directly  with  the  service  ? — No,  I  certainly 
should  not. 

2301.  Would  the  absence  of  a  minister  during  a  short  time,  say  a  month, 
compel  the  charge  d'affaires  to  receive  and  to  keep  a  kind  of  open  house  ? — That 
I  think  is  a  matter  of  feeling  ;  I  think  it  should  be  left  with  him  ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  understood  that  the  Foreign  Office  does  not  expect  it  of  him.  If  his  means 
permit,  and  his  tastes  lead  him  to  do  so,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  do. 

2302.  It  would  be  understood  that  it  was  desirable,  but  that  he  was  not  con- 
sidered obliged  to  receive? — i  think  that  would  be  the  fairest  footing  to  put  it 
upon. 

2303.  Do  you  know  what  pay  an  Austrian  Minister  of  State  receives  ? — No, 
there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  getting  at  that.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  amount 
of  pay  received  by  any  foreign  employes,  for  it  comes  to  them  in  different  shapes ; 
there  are  different  allowances. 

2304.  I  suppose  you  think  it  of  more  importance  that  the  head  of  a  mission 
abroad  should  entertain  the  people  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  than 
that  he  should  entertain  travellers  from  his  owu  country?— I  do  not  think  it  of 
importance  to  entertain  travellers,  but  it  is  a  pleasure.  If  a  man's  means  allow 
him  to  do  so,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction,  more  especially  if  the  travellers  are  ac- 
quaintances who  come  both  with  English  news,  and  with  a  certain  English, 
atmosphere  about  them  ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  that  advances  any  public  end. 

2305.  The  social  intercourse  which  you  have  mentioned  refers  to  the  people  of 
the  country  in  which  you  are  residing  ? — Yes ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  have 
expressed  myself  strongly  upon  that  point,  because  I  believe  that  very  much 
depends  upon  its  being  attended  to. 

2306.  Chairman.']  Was  there  not  a  habit,  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
your  experience,  of  sending  out  formal  letters  of  recommendation  and  introduc- 
tion from  the  Foreign  Office,  which  were  looked  upon  very  much  as  dinner 
tickets  ?— It  was  literally  so;  it  was  a  bill  that  was  drawn  upon  the  kitchen  of 
the  minister,  payable  at  sight. 

2307.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  gentlemen  of 
high  standing  inlo  the  diplomatic  profession,  who  did  not  originally  belong  to 
it,  do  you  not  think  that  that  ought  to  be  confined  very  much  to  the  principal 
missions? — I  need,  perhaps,  not  remark  to  the  Committee  that  the  more 
restricted  the  practice,  the  better  pleased  I  should  be  with  my  professional  feel- 
ings ;  but  1  think  the  good  taste  of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  provide  security 
against  abuse  in  that  matter,  as  the  good  taste  of  successive  ministers  has  been 
shown  in  the  sparing  use  which  they  have  made  of  their  power. 

2308.  There  might  be  political  reasons  for  withdrawing  au  ambassador ;  for 
example,  a  difference  in  politics  from  an  incoming  Secretary  of  State,  and  that 
would  be  a  very  fair  reason  for  sending  out  a  statesman  of  high  standing;  to 
represent  his  opinions  at  one  of  the  courts? — Yes;  but  that  rather  leads  to 
another  question,  which  is,  whether  those  places  are  to  be  contingent  upon  the 
politics  of  party. 

2309.  Do  you  think  it  necessary,  upon  a  change  of  Government  taking  place, 
that  an  ambassador  should  be  recalled  from  his  post  ?— My  opinion  is  probably 

a  prejudiced 
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a  prejudiced  one  upon  that  poiut,  for  I  am  a  Swiss,  who  has  served  under  so  Right  Hon.  Sir 
many  different  Governments,  that  my  opinion  is  perhaps  of  no  great  value.    All    °-  s-  s*y»WMr» 

I  can  say  is,  that  whatever  minister  I  have  served  under,  I  have  served  him  to   

the  best  of  my  power  and  ability,  without  any  reference  to  my  own  private  27Mayi86>. 
opinions. 

2310.  Chairman.]  Do  you  not  think  that  a  minister  gains  in  authority  by  the 
fact  that  his  private  opinions  coincide  with  the  public  opinions  which  he  ex- 
presses?— That  might  be  a  point  worthy  of  consideration.  I  conceive  that  there 
might  be  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  so. 

231 1.  Mr.  Layard.]  I  suppose  it  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  power 
to  which  he  was  accredited  being  a  great  or  a  small  one?— Yes. 

2312.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar."]  Supposing  that  it  were  desirable  to  change  the 
ambassadors  at  some  of  the  courts,  would  it  not  be  very  hard  that  a  system  like 
that  should  be  carried  down  into  the  lower  grades? — Yes;  and  I  think  that  that 
has  never  prevailed  at  any  period. 

2313.  With  reference  to  the  attaches,  supposing  that  education  was  carried 
out  as  you  thought  was  advisable,  would  it  be  neces6ary,  in  your  opinion,  that  a 
gentleman  who  had  taken  a  degree  at  a  university,  should  undergo  an  examination 
again  before  he  joined  the  service  r — I  certainly  should  not  require  it  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  but  then  I  hold  opinions  upon  that  subject  which  I  probably  share 
with  very  few  people.  Iwouhl  rather,  for  instance,  have  a  man  who  was  recom- 
mended to  me  by  a  friend,  or  by  anybody  fur  whose  opinion  I  entertained 
respect,  as  a  person  who  was  likely  to  succeed,  than  that  lie  should  possess  the 
recommendation  of  being  a  good  Greek  scholar,  or  a  senior  wrangler. 

2314.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  unnecessary,  when  a  man  has  taken  his 
degree  at  a  university,  that  he  should  then  have  to  undergo  an  examination 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners? — I  myself  should  have  thought  it  unne- 
cessary, always  supposing  that  the  French  language  had  been  attended  to,  for 
that  I  would  under  no  circumstances  have  neglected. 

2315.  If  French  was  a  sine  qua  non,  do  you  not  think  at  any  rate  that  he 
should  undergo  an  examination  in  the  French  language? — Yen.  I  should  under 
no  circumstances  dispense  wilh  a  competent  knowledge  of  French. 

2316.  Supposing  a  young  m<in  is  sent  out  at  the  age  of  18,  probably  he  has 
only  been  to  Eton,  or  to  Harrow  ;  do  you  not  think  that  in  sueh  a  case  he  ought 
to  undergo  some  examination  ?—  In  that  case  1  would  not  dispense  with  the 
examination;  I  was  not  very  friendly  to  the  system  of  examination  when  it  was 
established,  but  I  am  bouud  to  say  that  it  appears  to  work  very  well. 

2317.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  think  that  about  21  or  22  is 
the  best  age  at  which  to  send  out  an  attache?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  about  the 
age. 

2318.  Supposing  him  to  have  been  appointed  at  that  age,  after  he  had  been 
abroad  for  some  time,  would  you  not  subject  hitn,  as  now,  to  an  examination,  in 
order  to  see  that  Ite  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  languages  before  he  obtained 
the  post  of  paid  attache? — I  believe  that  would  be  desirable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  young  man's  habits  would  be  formed,  you  would  be  able  in  this 
manner  to  see  whether  he  bad  turned  that  interval  of  two  years,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  to  good  account. 

2319.  If  he  had  taken  a  degree  at  a  university,  you  would  be  satisfied  with  his 
afterwards  undergoing  an  examination  in  French,  before  he  was  appointed  an 
attache^  and  examine  him  again,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  had  become  generally 
acquainted  with  what  was  necessary  for  the  diplomatic  service  before  he  was 
made  a  paid  attach^? — Yes. 

23  20.  A  question  was  asked  you  as  to  chanceliers,  or  gentlemen  to  be  attached 
permanently  to  missions;  do  you  not  think  that  if  that  was  the  general  practice,  a 
new  minister,  upon  coming  to  his  past,  might  depend  very  much  upon  a  gentle- 
man so  appointed,  and  depend  more  upon  him  than  upon  his  own  staff? — I  do 
not  myself  approve  of  the  plan,  nor  should  I  wish  to  provide  him  with  such  a  staff 
to  lean  upon;  I  would  rather  that  he  depended  upon  his  own  powers,  and  upon 
the  persons  belonging  to  the  mission  ;  I  do  not  thiuk  that  anything  would  be 
gained  by  it. 

2321.  But  if  a  gentleman  of  that  kind  were  permanently  employed,  would  not 
the  attaches,  from  supposing  that  he  knew  much  of  the  customs  and  the  language 
of  the  place,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  minister  applying  very  often  to 
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Right  Hon.  Sir  him,'be  discouraged  from  acquiring  that  knowledge  ?— Yes ;  I  think  that  it  might 
G.  H.  Seymour.  ^  a  prenljum  upon  indolence,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  holding  that 
out. 

2322.  Chairman.]  Have  you  ever  perceived  that  effect  in  any  foreign  service 
where  there  has  been  a  chancelier  r— I  should  say  that  there  certainly  was  a  dis- 
position to  band  the  papers  over  to  him,  and  to  say  to  applicants  "  Go  to  the 
chancelier ;"  in  a  word,  I  think  that  business  had  better  be  done  by  the  minister 
or  the  secretary  of  legation,  or  his  attaches. 

2323.  Mr.  HatikeyJ]  I  think  you  stated  that  your  salary  as  minister  at  Vienna 
was  not  eqnul  to  your  necessary  expenditure  r — Certainly  it  was  not. 

2324.  At  the  end  of  your  period  of  service  at  Vienna,  did  you  find  that  you 
had  been  obliged  to  trench  upon  your  own  private  fortune? — What  I  said,  in  a 
private  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon,  was  really  that.  I  sent  him  the  exact  details 
of  the  whole  thing,  with  an  account  of  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  I  said 
and  showed  that  at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  months  I  had  spent  my  year's 
salary. 

2325.  And  did  you  consider  that  at  that  period  you  were  not  spending  more 
than  was  necessary  tor  the  style  of  living  that  you  thought  it  your  duty  to  main- 
tain ? — Certainly.  And  I  wish  to  make  this  remark  to  the  Committee,  that  at 
Vienna,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  places,  especially  at  the  first,  many  of 
the  people  with  whom  the  Euglish  minister  is  pat  in  competition,  are  people  of 
very  large  fortunes,  and  therefore  his  style  of  living  must  have  some  reference  to 
the  style  of  those  magnates.  There  are  many  of  those  persons  who  do  not  often 
open  their  houses,  but  when  they  do,  it  is  with  a  certain  degree  of  luxury  and 
magnificence,  which  must  not  too  much  distance  the  English  minister. 

2326.  If  you  had  been  obliged  originally  to  adhere  to  your  diplomatic  income, 
do  you  consider  that  the  public  service  would  have  suffered  during  your  career 
in  diplomacy? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that;  and  that  at  Vienna  I  did  not 
keep  the  sort  of  house  that  I  should  have  liked,  to  be  the  house  of  the  English 
minister,  nor  at  St.  Petersburg. 

2327.  During  the  time  you  were  at  Vienna,  I  think  you  stated  that  the  allow- 
ance for  house  rent  was  inadequate ? — Yes,  it  certainly  was. 

2328.  Was  the  house  there  bought  ? — No ;  I  took  a  house  for  three  years. 

2329.  Do  you  consider  it  a  desirable  arrangement  that  a  minister  should  take 
a  house  on  his  own  accouut  ? — What  I  think  would  be  especially  desirable  is, 
that  a  minister  should  have  a  house  provided  for  him.  I  think  that  you  are 
taking  a  precaution  in  your  own  favour  and  against  the  minister  by  so  doing.  In 
that  way  you  take  a  precaution  against  a  man  who  goes  abroad  to  save  money, 
you  should  put  him  in  possession  of  such  a  house  as  you  wish  him  to  occupy. 

2330.  Sir  Minto  Farqu/tar.]  Would  not  that  obviate  the  great  inconvenience 
which  often  arises  from  changing  the  chancery,  and  the  removal  of  papers  from 
one  place  to  another  r — Yes.  At  Vienna,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  occurred 
from  the  utter  impossibility  of  finding  a  proper  house. 

2331.  Is  not  the  constant  removal  of  all  the  papers  very  objectionable  ? — Very 
objectionable,  indeed  ;  it  is  a  very  serious  objection. 

2332.  Mr.  Hankey.  Do  you  consider  that  the  public  service  suffers  from  there 
not  being  a  permanent  residence,  belonging  to  the  Government,  found  for  a 
minister  ? — Yes.  I  certainly  think  that  it  is  a  thing  to  keep  in  view.  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  it  were  done,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  minister  or  the  ambassador, 
but  lor  the  public  service,  and  the  respectability  and  efficiency  of  that  service. 

2333.  Is  there  an  allowance  made  to  a  minister,  generally,  for  stationery  ? — 
None  of  any  sort. 

2334.  Is  nothing  received  in  the  shape  of  a  money  allowance  ? — No.  He  pro- 
vides his  own  pens  and  paper. 

2335-  Does  he  provide  the  whole  of  the  stationery  for  the  chancery  ?— Yes, 
and  passports  as  well. 

2336.  And  pays  the  postage  ? — The  public  pays  the  postage. 

2337.  What  is  the  particular  duty  of  a  secretary  of  legation  ? — I  really  do  not 
think  that  that  is  very  closely  defined.  I  know  that  when  I  was  secretary  of 
legation,  I  always  put  myself  upon  the  footing  of  an  attache.  I  was  secretary  of 
legation  at  Frankfort,  Stutgard,  and  Berlin.  I  was  afterwards  secretary  of 
embassy,  and  at  each  mission,  as  at  the  embassy,  I  put  myself  upon  the  footing 
of  the  attaches.  I  called  upon  the  ambassador  every  morning,  to  see  what 
business  there  was  to  attend  to,  and  he  gave  me  so  many  letters  to  be  written 

and 
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and  copied,  and  I  went  down  to  the  chancery,  and  gave  ever)'  one  his  portion  Right  Hon.  Sir 

of  the  work,  taking  my  share  with  the  rest.  G.H.  Seymour. 

2338.  Do  you  think  that  the  existing  custom  affords  a  sufficient  opportunity   

for  the  secretary  of  legation  to  learn  his  duty  as  a  diplomatist  ? — I  think  that  you  *7  1861. 
give  him  facilities  fur  doing  it,  but  it  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  man  whether 

he  turns  those  facilities  to  account. 

2339.  Did  you  ever  make  any  scruple  in  employing  any  of  your  attached  to  do 
the  work  of  the  private  secretary  ? — 1  have  so  far  gone  upon  this  plan,  which  I 
think  is  a  very  good  one,  that  I  had  no  secrets  and  no  reserves  for  my  attaches. 
When  I  was  written  to,  to  be  informed  that  they  were  attached  to  the  mission,  I 
understood  that  to  meun  that  I  was  to  take  them  into  my  confidence,  and,  as  far 
as  1  am  aware,  I  never  had  occasion  to  repent  the  trust  w  hich  I  placed  in  them  ; 
I  think  that  it  increased  the  interest  which  those  young  men  took  in  the  business, 
and  that  they  did  their  work  the  more  heartily. 

2340.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  allow  an  unpaid  attache  to  remain 
above  three  or  four  years  unpaid  ? — I  should  be  glad  if  he  were  not ;  but  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  provide  against  the  evil,  seeing  that  his  promotion  depends  upon 
vacancies  occurring. 

2341.  Do  you  think  that  any  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  by  which  a 
minister,  if  a  mission  is  done  away  with,  as  l.itely  occurred  at  Naples,  should 
have  some  continuation  of  salary  as  a  member  of  the  service  ?— There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  minister  is  occasionally  exposed  to  very  great  inconvenience,  as  is  the 
case  with  Mr.  Eliot;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  it  would  he  perhaps  difficult 
to  guard  against  it.  You  would  guard  against  it  to  a  certain  degree  if  you 
adopted  the  system  of  allowing  the  time  for  a  pension  to  begin  to  count  earlier; 
if  you  give  a  man  a  commission  as  an  attache,  that  would  give  him  an  earlier 
claim. 

2342.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair,  if  a  minister  is  withdrawn  from  a  place  because 
a  mission  is  done  away  with,  until  he  can  be  again  employed,  that  he  should  be 
left  entirely  without  pay  ?— So  far  I  think  it  is  fair,  that  when  we  enter  the  pro- 
fession we  know  the  accidents  to  which  we  are  exposed  ;  it  is  a  hardship,  how- 
ever, which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  remedied. 

2343.  Chairman.]  Might  not  that  in  some  degree  be  remedied  by  employing 
such  persons,  not  being  heads  of  missions,  in  some  way  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — 
Of  course  you  could  not  well  employ  a  minister. 

2344.  In  your  experience,  has  there  been  any  considerable  change  in  the 
mode  and  degree  of  the  communications  piissing  between  the  head  of  a  mission 
and  the  Minister  of  State  ? — No ;  indeed  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been. 
1  began  my  apprenticeship  at  Brussels,  aud  I  remember  that  alongside  of  the 
public  correspondence  there  w  as  always  an  active  private  correspondence  between 
Lord  Clancarty  aud  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  in  the  same  way  I  have  always 
had  a  private  correspondence  with  my  successive  chiefs;  with  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  with  Lord  Palmerston,  and  with  Lord  Clarendon  ;  with  all  the  Foreign 
Secretaries. 

2345.  Do  you  think  that  the  private  correspondence  has  much  increased  ? — 
It  has  increased  naturally,  because  the  business  has  so  much  increased.  The 
business  has  certainly  quite  quadrupled  since  I  first  entered  the  profession. 

2346.  Mr.  Layard.)  Did  you  keep  a  copy  of  your  private  correspondence  for 
the  chancery,  or  merely  for  your  own  use  ?— Only  for  my  own  use. 

2347.  No  trace  of  it  remained  in  the  chancery  ? — No ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  moment  there  was  a  question  of  business,  I  never  introduced  business 
into  letters  without  that  business  being  noticed  in  the  official  correspondence. 

2348.  Chairman.']  What  was  the  habitual  relation  between  your  private  and 
your  public  correspondence  with  the  minister  of  state  ? — More  generally  I 
alluded  briefly  in  my  private  letters  to,  and  very  often  gave  a  little  summary  of, 
what  I  had  written  in  the  public  despatch,  reserving  especially  for  the  private 
letters  anything  that  I  thought  it  would  not  be  proper  or  prudent  to  speak  of ;  for 
instance,  supposing  that  a  particular  person  gave  me  a  piece  of  intelligence  of  a 
secret  nature,  I  should  be  sorry  that  that  person's  name  should  be  quoted  in  a 
public  despatch,  although  I  should  have  no  objection  to  put  it  into  a  private  letter, 
as  it  might  give  weight  to  the  testimony. 

2349.  Is  there  not  great  difficulty  in  so  arranging  your  private  and  public 
correspondence  that  you  should  leave  in  the  chancery  what  would  give  your  suc- 
cessor a  full  and  clear  understanding  of  any  proceeding  that  had  taken  place  ? — 
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Right  Hon.  Sir  J  cannot  say  that  I  experienced  much  difficulty.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
Q.  H.  Seymour,    circumstances  of  which  my  successor  would  certainly  have  no  knowledge,  but  I 

  think  the  inconvenience  of  recording  them  would  outweigh  the  advantage. 

«7  May  1861.        23,50.  Are  copies  of  what  are  called  private  and  confidential  despatches  left 
in  the  chancery  r  — Invariably. 

2351.  Mr.  Layard.~\  With  regard  to  the  publication  by  order  of  Parliament 
of  ministers'  despatches,  do  you  think  that  it  gives  rise  to  much  inconvenience, 
or  interferes  with  the  duty  of  a  minister  abroad?— I  certainly  think  that  it  is 
apt  to  give  offence,  and  causes  apprehension  and  trepidation.  The  approach 
of  a  blue  book  is  always  looked  to  with  great  anxiety;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

2352.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  But  you  would  not,  I  presume,  desire  to  curtail 
that  publication  ?— No  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  as  well  as  bad  in  it,  and  I 
suppose  that  the  good  prevails. 

2353.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  you  not  think  that  the  knowledge  that  despatches  may 
be  published  gives  a  minister,  accredited  to  a  court,  greater  weight  by  enabling 
him  to  refer  to  the  public  opinion  of  his  own  country  ? — I  think  it  does,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  our  policy  should  always  be  of  a  nature  to  bear  publicity. 

2354.  Chairman.']  It  being  known  that  despatches  are  published,  has  not  that 
a  tendency  to  check  intrigue,  and  to  place  the  whole  correspondence  upon  a 
larger,  and,  so  to  say,  more  honest  footing,  than  it  would  otherwise  be  ? — I  should 
hope  that  that  is  the  tendency,  and  I  think  it  must  be  so. 

23.55.  Is  there  any  other  remark  that  you  wish  to  make  as  to  the  past  condition 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  or  are  there  any  improvements  that  you  can  suggest  ? 
— No,  except  that  I  would  be^  the  Committee  to  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  h  not  that  I  wish  to  obtrude  my  opinions,  but  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
answer  frankly  the  questions  which  have  been  put  to  me. 

2356.  You  regard  yourself  as  having  entirely  left  the  service  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

* 

Mr.  Horace  Rumbold,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  H.  Jtumbold.      23,57.  Chairman.]  WILL  \ou  state  what  positions  you  have  occupied  in 

 the  diplomatic  service? — I  entered  service  at  first  as  unpaid  attache;  I  was 

then  promoted  to  the  post  of  paid  attache  after  live  years'  service ;  and  then, 
after  a  service  of  four  years,  having  been  paid  attache  for  that  time,  I  received 
my  commission,  and  was  made  secretary  of  legation  in  China. 

2358.  Are  you  now  employed  ? — I  am  at  present  unemployed. 

23,59.  Do  you  look  upon  yourself  as  being  en  disponibilitc'*. — Yes;  which  is  a 
French  expression,  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent  in  the  English  diplomatic 
service.  I  believe  there  is  a  certain  salary  attached  to  the  position  of  a  person 
en  disponibilitt ;  but  with  us  there  is  none. 

2300.  Were  you  chiefly  educated  abroad  ? — I  was. 

2361.  Did  you  thus  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  French  language  r — 
It  made  me  as  familiar  with  it  as  I  suppose  it  is  possible  for  a  foreigner  to  be. 
I  think  that  I  speak  French  as  well  as  I  do  English. 

2362.  Have  you  found  that  acquisition  a  very  great  advantage  to  you  ? — Most 
undoubtedly  ;  the  very  greatest  advantage. 

2363.  Both  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  and  in  the  general  comfort  of 
diplomatic  life  ? — Most  certainly. 

2364.  In  the  European  capitals  in  which  you  have  been,  have  you  found  that 
the  being  able  to  speak  French  was  a  real  comfort  to  you,  and  operated  as  one 
great  inducement  to  join  general  society,  and  derive  any  advantages  that  you 
could  from  it? — Certainly,  but  I  should  say,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  great 
advantage  in  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  one  resides, 
for  although  the  French  language  is  very  generally  spoken  in  all  foreign  society, 
still  there  is  a  certain  number  of  people  who  do  not  speak  it  well,  and  who  would 
rather  speak  their  own  language ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  that,  you  can  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  you  reside,  the  advantage  is  increased ;  in 
Germany  that  is  very  much  the  case ;  very  few  Germans  speak  French  well ;  more  „ 
German  women  speak  French  well  than  men ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  very  useful 
to  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  in  German ;  they  prefer  it  very  much. 

2365.  Therefore,  the  familiar  use  of  the  French  language,  and  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  other  principal  languages  spoken  in  Europe  would,  no  doubt, 

seem 
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seem  to  yon  essential  for  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  diplomatic  posi-  Mr.  B.  Rumbold. 
tion  ? — I  think  so,  certainly.   

2366.  With  regard  to  appointments,  has  any  cognisance  been  taken  of  any  «7M»ji86i. 
acquirements  that  you  might  have  possessed  of  this  kind  ? — I  believe  so,  up  to 

my  last  appointment.  I  was  removed  from  one  European  post  to  another.  I 
was  first  sent  to  Italy,  and  then  to  Paris,  where  I  remained  only  a  short  time  at 
the  embassy  ;  then  I  was  sent  to  Germany,  knowing  those  three  languages  pretty 
well ;  but  I  got  my  commission  in  China.  I  was  sent  out  as  secretary  of  lega- 
tion to  China,  where  I  do  not  think  my  services  were  likely  to  be  of  any  great 
use,  as  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  language ;  and  I  think,  if  I  had  remained 
there  many  years,  I  should  probably  have  made  some  progress  with  it. 

2367.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  experience  that  there  is  something  so  peculiar 
in  the  missions  to  those  remote  countries  that  it  might  almost  justify  a  separate 
service? — I  think  so;  I  think  the  probability  is,  that  with  the  large  staff  of  in- 
terpreters which  we  have  then*,  some  of  whom  are  very  clever  rising  men, 
they  might  supply  all  the  wants  of  those  missions. 

2368.  You  would  think  it  rather  likely  to  conduce  than  otherwise  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  service  if  some  of  the  students  and  interpreters  who  are 
now  sent  out,  and  who  are  the  most  competent  for  the  higher  branches  of  public 
life,  were  transferred  to  the  diplomatic  service  there? — Yes;  if  they  were  not 
transferred  to  the  diplomatic  service  generally  in  some  way.  For  a  long  time 
our  minister  at  Persia  was  named,  I  believe,  not  by  the  Foreign  Office,  but  by 
the  Board  of  Control ;  and  t  have  no  doubt  that  the  mission  there  was  much 
better  conducted  than  it  would  have  been  by  men  sent  out  from  Europe  with  no 
knowledge  of  those  countries,  although  of  course  as  to  Persia  the  embassy  at 
Constantinople  would  furnish  to  a  certain  extent  a  staff  for  the  mission  in  Persia. 

2369.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  select  the  places  to  which  yonng  meu 
are  appointed*  from  a  knowledge  of  their  acquisitions  in  languages? — I  think  it 
would  be  possible. 

2370.  For  instance,  supposing  a  vacancy  to  occur  in  an  Italian  mission,  would 
you  think  it  fair  to  lay  it  down  that  a  knowledge  of  that  language  should  be 
requisite  in  the  person  to  be  appointed  to  that  mission?— I  should  think  it  would 
be  very  desirable,  and  in  a  choice  between  several  people  I  think  the  choice 
ought  rather  to  fall  upon  the  person  who  knew  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
who  knew  something  of  the  country.  I  think  that  a  man  who  had  been  in 
Italy,  and  could  speak  Italian,  would'  be  more  useful  there  than  a  man  who, 
neither  knew  the  country  nor  spoke  the  language. 

2371.  Would  there  not  be  practical  difficulties  in  adapting  such  a  rule  to  the 
general  claims  of  the  service? — Perhaps  so;  but  1  understood  you  to  ask  the 
question  as  if  there  was  a  choice  between  candidates.  Of  course  you  could  not 
upset  the  whole  service,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  was  to  be  made  a  general  rule 
to  move  a  man  from  one  post  to  another,  merely  because  he  knew  the  language 
of  a  country  better  than  another. 

2372.  Are  you  inclined  to  favour  an  increased  interchange  between  the  diplo- 
matic service  and  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  think  so;  I  should  be  myself  greatly 
benefited  by  it,  and  I  know  of  many  men  who  would  be  so  too.  I  think  that  a 
system  of  voluntary  exchanges  would  be  very  useful,  and  might  work  very  well; 
for  instance,  if  you  allowed  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  exchange  with  a  paid 
attache  abroad  for  a  certain  time.  • 

2373.  But  why  should  those  exchanges  be  voluntary  ? — Because  I  think  if  you 
made  them  obligatory  they  might  be  detrimental  to  both  services. 

2374.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  working  a  system  that  would  require  that 
of  any  given  time  during  which  a  man  was  serving  in  the  diplomatic  profession, 
he  should  spend  a  certain  portion  of  it  at  the  Foreign  Office,  say  before  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  legation  ;  that  he  should  have  passed  in  the  Foreign  Office 
one  or  two  years  ? — No ;  that  might  be  introduced,  1  think,  and  there  certainly 
is  one  thing  cf  which  I  am  quite  certain,  that  it  does  benefit  a  man  very  much, 
after  he  has  been  a  certain  number  of  years  abroad,  to  come  home  and  pass  some 
time  at  home,  and  acquire  fresh  English  ideas,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  man 
loees  after  living  so  much  abroad.  I  speak  from  my  own  personal  experience  ; 
I  am  certain  that  I  am  a  great  deal  better  from  having  been  at  home,  and  pro- 
bably more  likely  to  be  a  more  useful  public  servant  than  I  was  two  years  ago, 
because  I  have  passed  now  a  year  or  two  years  in  England,  and  acquired  fresh 
English  ideas,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  am  certain  I  had  lost. 
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Iti.H.KMmbold.      2375.  You  think  that  a  man  unconsciously  becomes  affected  in  that  way  by 

  too  much  intercourse  with  foreign  life  ? — I  certainly  do  think  so,  in  the  course  of 

s7  May  1861.  time. 

2376.  If  you  could  have  spent  a  year  or  two  in  the  work  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  do  you  think  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  you,  and  that  your  time 
would  have  been  well  employed  ? — Most  decidedly. 

2377.  Therefore,  from  your  side  of  the  question,  you  would  be  glad  to  see 
under  some  system  or  other  a  closer  intercourse  established  between  the  diplo- 
matic service  and  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Certainly. 

2378.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  for  five  years  an  unpaid  attache  ? — Yes. 

2379.  Did  you  consider  that  a  lon«  period  so  to  remain  ? — It  was  the  average 
period  at  that  time;  that  was  the  rate  of  promotion  then,  and  I  think  that  the 
majority  of  the  men  who  entered  the  service  about  the  same  time  that  I  did 
served  for  that  time  without  being  paid;  of  course  there  were  some  exceptions; 
some  men  served  for  eight  or  nine  years  without  being  paid. 

2380.  But  after  five  years  was  it  considered  rather  a  hardship  ? — Yes ;  bnt  a 
man  never  could  expect  to  get  promotion  before  that  time. 

2381.  Do  you  think  that  instead  of  the  present  system,  under  which  a  man 
may  be  for  a  considerable  time  unpaid,  and  then  receive  a  somewhat  larger 
remuneration,  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  a  system  under  which  there 
should  be  a  regular  gradation,  and  the  payment  of  salaries  in  the  same  way  as 
to  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  do  not  see  any  object  in  that.  I  confess  that 
when  I  went  into  the  service  I  knew  thut  I  should  have  to  serve  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  without  salary,  and  I  considered  it  no  hardship;  I  do  not  think 
that  many  of  us  do  consider  it  a  hardship ;  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
general  feeling  of  that  kind  in  the  service.  I  do  not  think  that  the  feeling  of  the 
junior  branches  of  the  service  is,  that  it  is  very  bard  to  wait  so  long  without  a 
salary,  though  there  are  certain  exceptions  in  one  or  two  cases  which  I  could  quote, 
where  it  certainly  does  become  a  hardship;  but  I  think  in  general  that  men  are 
quite  prepared  for  it,  and  that  nobody  ever  thinks  of  going  into  the  service  with- 
out having  a  certain  liberal  allowance  to  live  upon ;  I  think  that  no  man  ever 
thought  of  going  into  the  service  without  having  200 1,  or  300  /.  a  year  to  live 
upon. 

2382.  And  some  a  great  deal  more  ? — Yes,  but  I  put  it  at  the  lowest;  I  con- 
sider that  I  was  one  of  the  least  fortunate,  but  1  had  300  /.  a  year  to  live  upon ; 
rand  I  lived  upon  that  very  comfortably  for  five  years,  probably  more  comfortably 
than  I  have  lived  since  upon  more. 

2383.  What  was  your  first  salary  ? — £.  250. 

2384.  Taking  into  accouut  your  nine  years'  service,  during  which  time  you 
would  have  received  1,000/.,  would  you  rather  have  had  1,000  I.  in  the  last  five 
years  of  your  service  than  have  had  it  spread  over  the  nine  years  ? — 1  think  so, 
certainly. 

2385.  Where  do  you  see  the  advantage  of  a  long  period  of  unpaid  service  as 
compared  with  the  advantage  of  a  larger  salary  at  the  expiration  of  the  unpaid 
service? — I  think  that  one  feels  the  promotion  a  great  deal  more;  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  happiest  moments  that  I  remember  was  when  I  got  my  promotion, 
after  I  received  a  letter  informing  me  that  I  was  appointed  a  paid  attache  at 
250  /.  a  year ;  I  felt  then  that  I  was  being  amply  repaid  for  my  past  work, 
whereas  if  I  had  entered  the  service,  and  received  probably  80  I.  or  90  /.  a  year, 
I  should  not  have  thought  so  much  of  it,  because  when  promotion  came  it  would 
not  have  been  the  same  boon  to  me ;  and  besides,  the  post  of  paid  attache  is  a 
positive  step. 

2386.  Have  not  cases  come  to  your  knowledge  of  yuung  men  having  fallen 
into  considerable  pecuniary  difficulties  from  the  absence  of  any  fixed  scale  of 
remuneration  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  ;  I  may  have  been  myself  in  want  of  a 
10/.  note  at  times,  and  many  of  my  colleagues  may  have  been  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, but  I  have  never  seen  any  serious  detriment  arise. 

2387.  Do  you  thitik,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession are  able  to  keep  themselves  out  of  debt? — Quite  so. 

2388.  If  a  change  was  made,  would  you  prefer  such  a  change  as  would  make 
the  claim  for  a  pension  count  from  an  earlier  period  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think  that 
that  is  most  desirable;  and  the  question  with  me  is,  whether  the  pension  ought 
not  to  date  from  the  first  appointment,  upon  entering  the  service ;  I  do  not  see 
why  a  man  should  not  be  entitled  to  a  pension  for  the  five  years  that  he  serves  as 
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unpaid  attache,  as  well  as  for  that  period  which  he  serves  as  paid  attache*,  or  Mr  R.  Rumbold. 

secretary.   

2389.  Do  you  think  that  the  consciousness  that  a  man  was  earning  his  pension  27  May  1861. 
would  make  the  present  unpaid  service  quite  satisfactory  ? — I  think  so ;  because 

there  is  certainly  that  objection  to  the  unpaid  service,  that  a  man  works  for  five  or 
six  years  for  no  thing  at  oil,  he  receives  no  pay,  and  he  is  not  to  get  anything 
in  future  for  his  service  ;  it  is  certainly  a  losing  bargain  new ;  but  the  want  of  pay 
•a  man  does  not  feel  so  much ;  it  is  waiting  so  long  for  the  pension,  and  that  I  thin  k 
is  a  very  great  hardship. 

2390.  Mr.  LayardA  I  sre  that  you  were  sent  to  Ragusa  at  one  time  ? — Yes. 

2391.  Wasthat  upon  a  special  mission? — Yes. 

2392.  On  a  public  mission  ?— Yes ;  it  was  at  the  time  of  one.  of  those  constantly 
recurring  Montenegrin  difficulties,  at  the  time  when  Prince  Danilo  invaded  the 
Turkish  province  of  Herzegovina,  and  a  battle  took  place  at  Grahovo,  where  a  great 
many  Turkish  troops  were  cut  up.  I  was  sent  to  report  to  the  legation  at  Vienna 
on  the  events  which  occurred  there,  and  to  establish  a  telegraphic  communication 
between  there  and  Vienna. 

2393.  You  were  then  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna? — Yes. 

2394.  Were  you  paid  specially  for  your  mission  ? — No-  I  was  then  a  paid 
attache,  and  I  got  no  special  pay  for  that ;  my  expenses  were  paid  beyond  my 
salary. 

2395.  It  is  the  custom  at  missions,  is  it  not,  to  send  attaches  upon  special 
service  of  that  kind  ? — It  is  not  very  often  done. 

2396.  Mr.  Morier  was  sent,  I  believe,  to  the  Transylvanian  frontier? — He 
was  at  Vienna  with  me,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  military  frontier. 

2397.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  useful  way  01  employing  the  attaches? — It 
is  as  useful  as  anything  can  be,  for  it  gives  a  man  a  chance  of  showing  what 
he  is  made  of. 

2398.  And  it  enables  him  to  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  ? — 
Certainly. 

2399.  Have  you  found,  generally  speaking,  that  the  working  of  the  chancery 
at  missions  is  good  ?— I  should  be  glad  to  refer  to  a  former  chief,  but  I  may  say 
that  I  have  never  seen  any  chancery  that  was  not  worked  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

2400.  Do  you  think  that  the  order  and  rules  laid  down  for  conducting  the 
business  are  well  calculated  to  carry  on  the  work  of  an  embassy  or  mission  ?— 
Yes,  quite  so,  and  a  great  deal  more  work  is  done  in  chanceries  than  people  are 
aware  of. 

2401.  Are  there  sometimes  complaints  on  the  part  of  travellers  and  men  of 
business  that  their  affairs  are  not  sufficiently  looked  after  ? — There  may  have 
been  complaints,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  arc  at  all  well  founded  ;  and  besides, 
what  affairs  are  there  to  look  alter  ? 

2402.  Passport*,  claims  upon  the  Government,  and  such  matters  ? — I  have 
never  seen  any  people  kept  waiting  for  those  things. 

2403.  Are  special  hours  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  travellers  and 
men  of  business  ?  —  It  is  generally  different  at  different  missions.  It  depends  upon 
the  habits  of  the  minister,  but  there  is  generally  some  one  in  attendance  between 
the  hours  of  11  and  12. 

2404.  Only  one  hour  a  day  ?— No;  I  mean,  supposing  that  they  begin  at  11 
or  12,  they  are  going  on  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 

2405.  Arc  there  no  fixed  hours  at  a  chancery  during  which  travellers  and  men 
of  business  can  obtain  such  assistance  as  they  may  require  'I — Yes  ;  I  believe 
there  are  generally  fixed  hours. 

2406.  You  do  not  think  that  complaints  which  may  have  been  made  are  well 
founded  as  to  irregularity  in  the  mode  of  conducting  business  at  the  chanceries  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

2407.  Is  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  generally  m  the  chancery  ? — 
No,  I  think  not ;  in  former  days  I  do  not  think  so,  and  in  fact  I  think  that  the 
secretary  of  legation  is  not  allowed  general  work  to  do;  he  was  not  at  one  time, 
but  of  late  that  has  been  altered  a  great  deal,  because  he  is  obliged  now  to  draw 
up  a  certain  number  of  reports  every  year,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  is 
allowed  him  ;  but  formerly  secretaries  of  legation,  and  especially  many  of  them 
who  had  served  many  years,  could  not  be  expected  to  go  on  doing  the  mere  copy- 
ing work  which  they  had  done  as  attaches. 

2408.  Ought  not  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
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Mr.  H.  JtumboltL  chancery? — Yes ;  but  that  I  have  always  understood  to  be  more  the  work  of  the 

 first  paid  attache.    If  I  was  secretary  of  legation  again  I  should  certainly  make  it 

27  Mar  1861.    my  duty  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  chancery,  and  distribute  the  work  if  necessary. 

2409.  If  it  be  not  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  of  legation  to  look 
after  the  affairs  of  the  mission,  what  are  his  duties? — In  former  times  they  appear 
to  me  to  have  been  to  wait,  and  to  keep  themselves  acquainted  with  all  that  was 
going  on,  and  to  be  the  locum  tenens  for  the  minister  when  he  went  away ;  that 
was  very  much  the  practice  of  secretaries  of  legation.  •  • 

2410.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  You  came  back  with  despatches  from  China  in 
January  1860? — No,  I  came  bick  with  despatches  from  China  in  September 
1859,  with  the  news  of  the  Peiho  disaster. 

241 1.  Have  you  not  been  employed  as  secretary  of  legation  since? — No. 

2412.  Then  in  point  of  fact  you  nave  been  en  UisponiOUite  i — Yes;  ever  since 
January  1860. 

2413.  Looking  out  for  a  re-appointment? — Yes,  but  there  have  been  no 
vacancies  since. 

2414.  During  all  that  time  have  you  been  kept  without  any  salary  ? — Yes. 

2415.  When  did  your  salary  cease  to  be  paid  to  you? — On  the  31st  of 
December  1869. 

2416.  Supposing  that  some  salary  was  paid,  when  an  officer  who  belonged  to 
the  diplomatic  corps  was  at  home,  and  he  were  asked  to  do  duty  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  do  you  think  he  would  have  any  objection  to  do  so  ? — None  w  hatever,  and 
I  think  that  would  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

2417.  He  would  then  have  a  certain  amount  of  remuneration  during  the  period 
that  he  was  waiting  to  be  reappointed  ?— Yes,  but  I  think  that  I  am  bound  to 
state  the  circumstances  under  which  I  ceased  to  draw  my  salary ;  I  came  homo 
very  ill  from  China,  and  I  was  advised  not  to  return,  therefore  I  told  Lord  John 
Russell  that  I  begge d  to  be  excused ;  he  said  that  he  understood  this  perfectly, 
and  a  short  time  afterwards  the  post  of  secretary  of  legation  in  the  Brazils 
became  vacant,  which  was  offered  to  me  by  Lord  Jolm  Russell,  who  said  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  give  me  the  appointment,  if  my  health  would  admit  of  it; 
I  said  that  my  health  would  not  admit  of  my  going  to  China,  and  would  hardly 
therefore  admit  of  my  going  to  Rio,  and  I  declined  it ;  he  said  that  he  could 
not  keep  the  post  at  China  open  for  me  any  longer,  and  that  he  must  appoint  my 
successor,  and  in  that  way  I  ceased  to  draw  my  salary. 

2418.  There  are  now,  I  believe,  two  secretaries  of  legation,  yourself  and  Mr. 
Stuart,  unemployed  ? — Yes  ;  but  Mr.  Stuart  is  in  a  more  unfortunate  position  than 
I  am,  and  the  case  of  Mr.  Stuart  is  so  far  different  that  the  mission  left  him. 

2419.  Several  questions  have  been  asked  with  reference  to  the  name  of  paid 
attache ;  have  you,  in  the  numerous  places  where  you  have  been,  observed  that 
the  effect  of  their  being  so  called  has  been  to  put  them  in  rather  an  inferior 
position,  compared  with  persons  of  the  same  rank  in  fact,  but  called  second  or 
third  secretaries  in  foreign  missions  r — I  should  say  that  it  has,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  change  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  any  very  great 
advantage,  but  still  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  paid  attaches  had  the 
name  and  rank  of  second  and  third  secretaries,  as  they  have  in  foreign  services. 
There  are  official  ceremonies,  and  state  ceremonies,  at  which  the  paid  attaches 
take  rank  after  the  second  and  third  secretaries  of  other  missions,  a  circum- 
stance which  may  not  be  very  important,  but  it  is  a  useless  distinction. 

2420.  Mr.  Hankey.]  When  you  were  sent  to  China,  were  your  expenses  paid  ? 
— They  were. 

2421.  Was  the  allowance  made  to  you  equal  to  the  amount  that  you  were 
required  to  pay  ?— Yes,  my  expenses  were  paid  ;  in  fact,  I  sent  in  an  account  of 
my  expenses. 

2422.  Is  that  the  usual  custom?  -My  mission  was  the  first  that  was  sent  out, 
but  I  have  understood  that  since  then  an  attempt  has  beeu  made  to  refuse  them. 
A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine,  had  been  appointed  to  a  similar  mission,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  refuse  him  his  travelling  expenses ;  but,  however,  he  has 
obtained  them  since. 

2423.  Was  China  the  place  of  your  first  employment  as  secretary  ?— Yes. 

2424.  Are  you  aware  whetheT  any  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  allowance  which  is  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  a  secre- 
tary of  legation  from  one  post  to  another  ? — No. 

3425.  Sir 
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2425.  Sir  Minto  Fargu/zar.]  While  you  were  an  unpaid  attache  did  you   Mr.  If.  Rwmbold. 

receive  any  sort  of  outfit? — None  whatever.  -   

2420.  Did  you  receive  any  as  paid  attache  ? — No.  a7  May  1861. 

2427.  Neither  as  paid  nor  unpaid  attache  did  you  receive  an  outfit: — No. 

2428.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  I  think  you  stated  that  you  were  educated  chiefly 
abroad  r — Yes. 

2429.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  education  for  an  attache*  ? — I  think 
he  should  be  educated  at  home  to  begin  with. 

2430.  Entirely  at  homer — Entirely  at  home  as  far  as  a  public  school  goes; 
and  I  think  one  might  dispense  with  a  university  education. 

243 1 .  Would  you  not  rather  dispense  with  the  school  education  in  this  country  r 
— No;  I  would  sooner  dispense  with  the  university  education,  because  I  think 
a  young  man  forms  English  views  and  habits  much  sooner  in  life  than  at  the 
period  when  he  might  go  to  a  university,  and  more  in  a  public  school. 

2432.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  would  be  equally  formed  at  a  university  ? — 
No ;  because  I  think  that  English  habits  go  with  English  tastes,  and  those  one 
does  not  acquire  later  in  life. 

2433-  Do  you  think  that  those  feelings  are  best  formed  in  schools? — I 
should  say  that  they  were ;  I  judge  by  myself ;  I  know  that  to  a  certain  extent 
I  am  a  foreiguer,  aud  will  remain  a  foreigner  all  my  life  from  having  been 
brought  up  so  much  abroad  when  I  was  a  boy. 

2434.  Were  you  never  at  an  English  school  ? — Never. 

2435.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  regard  to  competitive  examinations  ? 
— I  came  into  the  service  betore  they  were  introduced,  and  I  was  never  examined. 

2436.  Do  you  not  think,  supposing  that  you  had  some  guarantee  that  you 
only  took  young  men  into  the  service  with  the  necessary  amount  of  income  and 
the  requisite  position  in  society,  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  obtain  their 
appointments  by  a  competitive  examination  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  that  if  a  man 
has  had  a  university  education,  the  educatiou  of  a  gentleman,  he  is  just  as  likely 
to  get  on  in  diplomacy  as  a  man  who  has  passed  a  very  brilliant  competitive 
examination. 

2437.  Do  you  not  think  that  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  an  able  man,  and 
the  other  a  man  of  only  moderate  ability,  both  having  had  the  same  education, 
that  the  man  who  succeeded  in  the  competitive  examination  would  more  likely 
get  on  in  diplomacy  ? — Yes,  if  the  able  man  were  the  man  who  succeeded  in  the 
competitive  examination. 
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Jovis,  30*  die  Maii,  1861 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Grant  Duff.  Mr.  Hope. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar.  Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  FitzGenild.  Mr.  Monckton  Miines. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton.  The  Judge  Advocate. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  Cowley,  g.c.b.  ;  Examined. 

Right  Hon.  '243$-  Chairman.]  I  believe  your  Lordship  is  at  present  Her  Majesty's 
E«rl  Omley,  a.c.B.  Ambassador  at  Paris  ? — Yes. 

  2439.  Will  )'ou  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  when  you 

30  May  1861.  entered  the  diplomatic  service  ? — I  entered  the  diplomatic  service  officially  in 
1824  ;  but  I  had  been,  about  a  year  before,  employed  at  the  embassy  at  Vienna 
under  my  father. 

2440.  For  what  time  did  you  remain  unpaid  attache  ? — I  remained  unpaid 
between  five  and  six  years ;  I  was  appointed  paid  attache  in  1830. 

2441.  Will  you  state  shortly  at  what  courts  you  have  been  employed  ? — I  was 
an  unpaid  attache  at  Vienna,  paid  attache  at  the  Hague,  secretary  of  legation 
at  Stuttgard,  and  secretary  of  embassy  in  Turkey,  where  I  was  also,  as  was 
then  the  custom  on  the  departure  of  the  Ambassador,  minister  for  nearly  two 
years.  I  then  went  on  a  special  mission  to  Frankfort,  where  I  was  afterwards 
accredited,  and  from  thence  to  the  embassy  at  Paris. 

2442.  Your  Lordship  has  therefore  had  very  large  experience  of  the  service  ? 
— I  have  had  38  years'  experience. 

2443.  L)id  your  Lordship  receive  a  circular  despatch  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
dated  October  25th,  I860,  requesting  your  Lordship  to  give  answers  upon 
certain  points  connected  with  the  diplomatic  service  ? — Yes. 

2444.  Your  Lordship  did  so  in  two  letters  f — In  three  letters ;  one  was  a 
covering  letter,  giving  the  details  of  the  French  service,  and  the  other  two  con- 
tained my  observations  on  our  service. 

2445.  I  find  that  your  Lordship  expresses  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
unpaid  attaches ;  that  you  think  the  system  which  now  prevails,  of  obtaining 
unpaid  labour  for  an  unlimited  length  of  time  should  be  put  an  end  to  :  will 
you  state  the  grounds  upon  which  that  opinion  rests  r — The  principal  ground  I 
have  is  this  :  I  think  it  is  a  bad  principle  to  obtain  work  without  any  remunera- 
tion ;  I  think,  then,  and  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  way  in  which 
the  service  is  established  now,  when  young  men  are  obliged  to  educate  them- 
selves specially  for  it,  that  they  ought  at  once,  on  entering  the  service,  to  receive 
a  certain  remuneration  ;  but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  then  there  should  be  a 
certainty  that  at  the  end  of  a  given  time  they  will  obtain  a  moderate  salary. 

2446.  Can  you  state  any  practical  inconveniences  that  you  have  seen  result 
from  the  present  system  of  unpaid  servicer — I  have  at  times  seen  discontent 
among  young  men  who  have  been  obliged  to  wait  for  a  long  time  without  getting 
promotion.  I  think  also  that  very  often  the  chief  himself  does  not  exercise,  or 
does  not  like  to  exercise  over  unpaid  attaches  the  authority  that  he  would 
exercise  over  attaches  who  were  paid. 

2447.  Would  it  be  practicable,  within  general  economical  rules,  to  give  to 
unpaid  attaches  such  a  salary  as  would  obviate  those  difficulties  ? — It  appears 
to  me  that  the  additional  expense  would  not  be  very  great  if  the  House  of 
Commons  would  make  provision  for  it. 

2448.  What  scale  of  salary  would  your  Lordship  think  it  fair  to  allow  under 
the  circumstances  ?  —  At  all  events,  1  would  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  junior  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office.  A  sufficient  salary  to  enable  them  to 
lodge  themselves. 

2449.  Has 
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2449.  Has  it  been  the  habit,  in  any  of  the  missions  in  which  you  have  taken      Right  Hon. 
apart,  for  the  diplomatic  body  to  be  lodged  at  the  public  expense  ?—  There  Earl  Cmfey,  cci. 

are  at  Paris  two  paid  attaches,  lodged  in  the  embassy  chancery  buildings  at  the   , 

public  expense.    My  private  secretary  is  also  lodged,  but  within  the  house.     30  M*7  ,8C|' 
At  Constantinople  all  the  attaches  are  lodged. 

24/50.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  apply  that  generally  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
might  be  done. 

2451.  Is  there  any  alteration  that  your  Lordship  is  aware  of  in  the  general 
social  position  or  character  of  the  service  performed  by  an  attache,  from  what  it 
was  when  you  first  entered  the  service  r — No,  1  do  not  see  any. 

2452.  Was  not  an  attache  formerly  considered  as  a  person  going  into  the 
service  more  for  its  social  advantages  than  with  the  serious  intention  of  follow- 
ing it  as  a  profession  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that  from  my  own  experience.  My 
father  was  in  diplomacy,  and  I  have  heard  him,  in  talking  of  his  younger  days, 
say  that  such  was  the  case  then.  I  entered  the  service  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Canning  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he,  I  believe,  was  the  first 
Secretary  who  appointed  all  the  attaches  himself.  I  think,  before  his  time,  it 
was  very  much  left  to  the  ambassador,  or  chief  of  a  mission,  to  select  his  own 
attaches. 

2453.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  in  which  a  minister  tried  to  exercise  or 
did  exercise  a  veto  upon  the  appointment  of  any  attache  ? — No. 

2454.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  in  which  the  consent  of  a  minister  has 
been  asked  before  an  attache  was  appointed  r — Yes  ;  for  instance,  since  I  have 
been  at  Paris,  more  than  once  I  have  been  asked  whether  such  and  such  a 
person  would  be  agreeable  to  me,  and  this  has  been  the  case  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  paid  attaches. 

2455.  Then  some  consideration  is  paid  to  the  wishes  of  a  minister  ? — It  depends 
very  much  upon  the  person  who  may  be  Secretary  of  State. 

2456.  Will  you  state,  with  regard  to  the  secretaries  and  paid  attaches,  whether 
you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  follow  the  French  system,  and  call  the  latter 
second  and  third  secretaries  r — Yes. 

2457.  Will  your  Lordship  state  your  reasons  for  thinking  so? — First,  I  have 
found  that  other  Governments  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  title  and  rank  of 
secretary  to  persons  fulfilling  precisely  the  same  duties  as  those  fulfilled  by  our 
attaches,  whereby  the  latter  are  placed  in  society  in  an  inferior  position : 
secondly,  as  a  diplomatist's  service,  in  respect  to  his  pension,  only  dates  from 
his  receiving  the  Queen's  Commission,  which  is  not  given  below  the  rank  of 
Secretary,  the  earlier  he  receives  that  Commission  the  better  are  his  retiring 
prospects. 

2458.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  Lordship's  experience  that  a  minister  is  at  all 
consulted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  any  persons 
who  have  been  in  his  services  ? — As  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  never.  I  have 
myself  more  than  once,  when  I  thought  one  of  my  attaches  had  been  passed 
over,  recommended  him  as  a  fit  person  for  promotion,  but  I  have  never  been 
consulted. 

2459.  It  is  not  the  habit  in  any  way  to  refer  to  the  head  of  a  mission  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  conduct  or  abilities  of  any  person  employed  under  him  are 
satisfactory  or  not  ?— So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  not ;  personally,  I  have  never 
been  consulted. 

2460.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  such  an  opinion  should  be 
asked  for  ?— Yes. 

2461.  In  your  letter  of  the  18th  December  1860,  you  say,  "  For  instance, 
were  a  chief  obliged  by  his  instructions  to  furnish  a  half-yearly  report  to  the 
Foreign  Office  as  to  his  satisfaction  with  his  subordinates,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
hint  from  him,  when  necessary,  respecting  any  irregularity  or  carelessness  he 
may  remark,  would  carry  greater  weight  with  it  than  when,  as  now,  the  only 
remedy  he  has  is  in  a  spontaneous  complaint  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
penalty  would  be  certain  were  the  warning  to  be  neglected"? — Yes,  I  would 
prefer  that  to  being  asked  at  the  moment  a  young  man  was  about  to  be  pro- 
moted, whether  in  my  opinion,  he  was  deserving  of  promotion.  I  would  rather 
send  in  a  half-yearly  report  of  the  general  conduct  of  an  attache  than  that  it 
should  rest  to  a  certain  extent  with  me,  whether  he  should  be  promoted  or  not. 

2462.  Would  you  wish  this  report  to  be  confidential  ?— No ;  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  be. 

0.47.  e  e  2  2463.  Might 
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Right  Hon.         24O3.  Might  not  such  a  system  incur  the  suspicion  of  its  having  a  tendency 
liarl  Cow&y,  q.c.b.  to  favouritism  ? — As  far  as  I  could,  I  have  guarded  agaiust  that  by  adding  to 
'      the  observations  which  you  have  quoted  "  nor  would  there  be  any  danger  of  an 
30  May  1861.    abuse  of  this  half-yearly  report,  since  any  party  considering  himself  wronged 
by  it,  would  have  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State." 

2464.  I  see  that  your  Lordship  is  very  express  upon  the  advisability  of  not 
leaving  the  younger  members  of  the  service  too  long  in  the  same  place  ?  —Yes. 

2465.  What  disadvantages  have  you  found  to  result  from  that  ? — In  the  first 
place,  I  think,  that  it  is  very  advisable  that  young  men  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  different  courts,  and  particularly  the  larger  courts  where  the 
business  is  more  important,  and  where  they  have  greater  opportunities  of 
instructing  themselves  in  the  duties  of  their  profession.  Again,  where  a  young 
man  remains  long  in  the  same  place  he  is  apt,  particularly  if  the  capital  where 
he  resides  is  a  small  one,  to  get  heedless,  and  to  fail  too  much  into  the  habits 
of  the  place. 

2466.  Is  your  Lordship  of  opinion  that  a  familiar  use  of  the  French  language 
is  very  important  to  thein  ? — It  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

2407.  Have  you  found,  in  your  experience,  disadvantages  to  result  from  the 
want  of  that  accomplishment  in  the  young  men  of  this  country  ? — Yes,  formerly. 
But  latterly  young  men  are  so  much  better  educated,  with  regard  to  foreign 
languages,  that  few  come  abroad  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  French.  All  my 
attaches  now  in  Paris  speak  and  write  the  French  language  perfectly. 

2468.  Have  you  found  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  young  men  who  have 
come  to  you,  even  as  unpaid  attaches,  have  been  masters  of  the  French 
language?— Yes,  and  1  have  been  very  much  struck  by  it. 

2469.  Was  it  not  so  before  the  examinations  were  introduced  ? — No;  I  have 
known  young  men  come  abroad  without  knowing  anything  of  French  at  all ; 
it  was  so  when  1  first  entered  the  diplomatic  service. 

2470.  Upon  that  point,  you  consider  the  results  of  the  examinations  have 
been  very  satisfactory  ? — There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it. 

2471.  As  to  other  matters  have  you  found  that  the  system  of  examination 
has  tended  to  raiBe  the  general  standard  of  the  young  men  ?  — No ;  I  should  not 
say  that. 

2472.  You  would  apply  the  remark  only  to  an  improvement  in  languages? 
— Yes,  I  do  not  see  in  any  other  way  that  the  service  has  gained. 

2473.  Mr.  FitzGerald.)  Do  you  not  find  even  among  those  who  are  not 
called  upon  to  submit  themselves  to  an  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, that  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  is  very  common,  and 
which  a  few  years  ago  you  would  not  have  expected  to  find? — Yes. 

2474.  Therefore,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  a  ch-.wge  of  feel- 
ing, and  an  improvement  in  the  education  of  young  men  as  to  the  fact,  of  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ? 
— I  can  hardly  speak  to  that. 

2475.  But  you  do  find  that  there  is  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  even  among  those  who  are  not  called  upon  to  submit  to  an  examin- 
ation, which  shows,  does  it  not,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  change  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  as  to  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  French? — 
I  presume  so. 

2476.  Mr.  LayartL]  Have  you  found  that  the  same  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  English  composition? — No;  I  think  that  under  the  old  system,  they 
were  quite  as  competent  in  that  respect  as  they  are  now  ;  I  do  not  observe  that 
the  system  of  examination  has  done  any  good  in  that  way. 

2477.  Chairman.]  Your  Lordship  has  expressed  an  opinion  in  one  of  your 
letters  in  favour  of  a  complete  amalgamation  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  the 
diplomatic  service ;  will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee,  first 
of  all,  what  advantages  you  think  would  result  from  that  amalgamation  ;  and 
secondly,  by  what  mean*  you  think  it  might  be  effected  ?— With  regard  to  the 
advantages  to  a  young  man  who  now  enters  the  diplomatic  service  and  goes 
abroad,  and  probably  remains  abroad  more  or  less,  during  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  I  think  that  if  he  came  to  England,  or  was  obliged  to  come  to  Kngland  from 
time  to  time,  it  would  give  him  an  insight  into  English  society,  English  views, 
and  English  habits,  of  which  he  is  deprived  by  living  so  much  abroad.  Again, 
it  is  only  in  the  larger  missions  that  a  young  man  can  gain  any  knowledge  of 
questions  of  importance  ;  but  were  he  to  be  employed  from  time  to  time  in  the 

Foreign 
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Foreign  Office  he  would  have  greater  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  necessary       fttghi  Hon. 
knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  learn  the  way  in  which  the  business  K"  CWey,  o.c«. 
of  a  large  office  is  conducted.  ao  M  lg6t# 

2478.  In  what  manner  do  you  think  an  amalgamation  might  be  effected  ? — I 
think  it  might  begin  with  the  junior  members,  both  of  the  service  at  home,  and 
of  the  service  abroad. 

2479.  Would  you  extend  it  to  the  senior  branches  of  the  profession  ?— If  I 
found  that  the  system  worked  well,  certainly  ;  but  I  know  that  there  is  a  great 
objection  to  it  in  the  Foreign  Office  ;  and  never  having  myself  been  employed 
there,  I  cannot  so  well  judge  what  the  results  might  be ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
if  it  could  be  made  to  work,  great  benefit  must  result  from  complete  amalgama- 
tion. It  must  be  an  advantage  to  those  who  are  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office 
to  go  abroad  from  time  to  time,  and  to  see  someting  of  foreign  countries  and 
customs. 

2480.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  only  able  to  express  an  opinion  upon  that 
subject,  from* the  diplomatic  side  of  the  question ?— Yes. 

2481.  You  hardly  consider  yourself  competent  to  say  whether  such  a 
system  would  work  injuriously  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No. 

2482.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  how  far  such  an  amalgamation  is  carried 
out  in  the  French  service  ? — There  is  no  precise  rule  about  it ;  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  minister.  Young  men  are  brought  home,  and  they  work  in  the.  Foreign 
Othce  for  some  time,  and  are  then  sent  abroad  again  ;  but  there  is  no  general 
rule. 

2483.  Mr„  FitzGerald.]  Is  that  the  case  among  quite  the  juniors,  or  those 
who  are  somewhat  advanced  in  the  service  ? — It  applies  both  to  the  one  and  to 
the  other. 

2484.  Chairman.]  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  exchange  of  the 
sennces  is  obligatory  r — Certainly  it  is. 

24S5.  And  you  know  the  instances  of  it  to  be  frequent  ? — Frequent,  perhaps, 
is  too  much  to  say ;  but  it  is  done  when  convenient ;  for  instance,  when  Count 
Walewski  came  home  to  take  the  post  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  he  brought 
with  him  almost  all  the  attaches  that  he  had  here,  and  put  them  into  the  Foreign 
Office  as  his  own  working  cabinet. 

2486.  I  see  that  the  number  of  attaches  in  the  French  service  has  been,  by 
a  recent  regulation,  limited  ? — Yes. 

2487.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  advisable? — Yes,  I  think  there  should  be  at 
every  embassy,  and  at  every  mission,  a  certain  number  of  officers  appointed, 
and  that  the  general  start  of  the  service  should  not  be  increased  beyond  that 
number. 

2488.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  experience,  that  the  present  ordinary  staff  of 
embassies,  or  missions,  is  sufficient,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  work  they  have  to 
perform,  and  on  the  other  that  it  is  not  too  large  ? — As  far  as  my  experience 
has  gone,  I  should  say  that  it  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small ;  but  then  I 
speak  with  reference  to  the  embassies  of  Paris,  and  Constantinople,  and  the 
Hague,  and  to  the  missions  at  Frankfort  and  Stuttgard.  I  cannot  answer  with 
respect  to  any  others. 

2489.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  at  the  small  missions  to  retain  the 
number  that  is  now  employed  there  ? — I  suppose  generally  in  the  small  missions 
that  there  is  a  secretary  of  legation  and  one  attache ;  1  do  not  think  that  that  is 

too  much,  for,  if  the  minister  or  the  secretary  of  legation  wants  to  go  away  for  a  , 
time  he  must  be  replaced  by  some  one.   Such  appointment  might  be  temporary, 
no  doubt.    In  those  small  missions  there  is  never  work  for  above  one  person. 

2490.  Then  if  there  is  a  minister,  a  secretary,  and  an  attachd  there  are  three 
persons  to  do  the  work  of  one  ? — I  mean  the  minister  and  one  other. 

2491.  Mr.  Layard.]  There  is  generally  an  unpaid  attache,  in  addition,  is 
there  not  ?  — I  believe  that  there  are  very  few  paid  attaches  iu  the  small 
missions. 

2492.  Chairman.]  In  the  present  condition  of  the  Paris  embassy,  is  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  there  quite  competent  to  do  the  work  r — Certainly. 

2403.  Is  there  not  occasionally  very  great  pressure  put  upon  the  gentlemen 
there  by  the  work  of  the  office  ? — There  may  be  for  an  hour  or  so,  but  seldom 
beyond  that ;  there  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  half-dozen  young  men, 
who  are  generally  there,  cannot  get.  through  perfectly  well. 

2494.  What  are  the  regular  office  hours  at  Paris  ?— There  are  no  regular 
0.47.  e  e  3  office 
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Right  Hon.  offiee  hours ;  there  is  ft  certain  amount  of  current  business  to  be  done,  which 
Earl  CowUy,  o.c.b.  tne  yOUng  gentlemen  take  among  themselves  to  do  in  the  way  and  at  the  hours 

  most  convenient  to  them.    I  seldom  occupy  them  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

30  May  j  861.        2495.  Are  you  compelled  to  do  any  work"  on  the  Sundays  r — Very  often. 

2496.  On  what  account  r — It  happens  constantly  that  a  messenger  will  arrive 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  I  am  obliged  to  send  him  on  again  in  the  evening, 
and  that  makes  me  work  on  a  Sunday,  much  more  than  I  like,  or  than  1  wish 
should  be  the  case  ;  but  I  cannot  h«  lp  it. 

2497.  Do  you  regard  Sunday  as  a  regular  working  day  in  the  office  • — Cer- 
tainly not,  unless  there  is  a  necessity  for  it. 

2498.  Has  that  necessity  become  so  much  a  custom  that  the  work  on  a 
Sunday  is  anything  like  so  great  as  it  is  on  any  other  day  of  the  week  ? — I 
think  not ;  the  gentlemen  divide  the  general  work  of  the  chancery  as  is  most 
convenient  to  themselves.  I  never  interfere  with  that ;  the  attaches  are  not 
obliged,  for  instance,  to  come  at  1 0  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  do  the  work  if  it 
is  more  convenient  for  them  to  come  at  12  ;  it  rests  with  them  to  do  it  as  they 
please :  and  if  they  choose  to  work  on  the  Sunday,  it  is  entirely  for  their 
convenience,  and  not  for  mine,  unless  a  messenger  happens  to  be  going  on  the 
Sunday,  and  1  am  obliged  to  employ  him. 

2499.  Is  the  work  distributed  among  the  attaches  by  the  head  of  the  office  ? 
—Yes,  I  believe  so ;  either  bv  the  secretary  of  embassy,  or  by  the  first  paid 
attache. 

2,500.  Your  Lordship  has  stated  in  your  letter  of  the  18th  of  December, 
that  you  think  some  considerable  hardships  at  present  arise  out  of  the  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  diplomatic  persons  ;  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  you  consider  those  hardships  to  ber — 
I  think  that  an  ambassador  or  minister  should  have,  either  every  year  or  every 
two  years,  a  certain  leave  of  absence  accorded  to  him,  without  being  deprived 
of  any  part  of  his  salary  during  that  time ;  for  when  he  goes  away  only  for  a 
short  period,  he  is  subject  to  nearly  the  same  expenses  as  if  he  was  resident  at 
his  post.  He  cannot  conveniently  get  rid  of  his  servants,  nor  of  his  horses,  nor 
of  his  carriages.  He  is  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  home  and  back,  and  to  other  expenses.  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
great  many  ministers  who  would  come  home  under  other  circumstances,  remain 
at  their  posts  for  a  longer  time  than  I  think  is  advantageous  to  them  or  to  the 
public  service. 

2501.  Would  you  propose,  then,  that  a  minister  should  retain  the  whole  of 
his  salary  when  only  absent  in  the  way  you  have  suggested?— Yes,  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  allowed,  every  year  or  every  two  years,  a  limited  leave  of  absence, 
without  loss  of  salary ;  after  which,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  the  judge,  I  should  make  no  objection 
to  the  retention  of  the  whole  of  his  salary  until  he  returned  to  his  post. 

2502.  What  would  be  the  extent  of  leave  which  your  Lordship  thinks  should 
be  granted  ?— I  think  a  month  or  six  weeks,  without  including  the  time  occupied 
in  the  journies  home  and  back. 

2  503.  Mr.  Hope.]  Do  you  think  that  should  be  granted  every  year: — I  would 
leave  that  very  much  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  I  think  that  a  month  every 
year  would  not  be  too  much  ;  and  even  if  it  were  a  month  or  six  weeks,  every 
two  years,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  service. 

2.504.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  whether  that  custom  prevails  in  foreign 
diplomatic  services  r —  1  n  France,  chiefs  of  missions  are  allowed  1 5  days  leave  of 
absence  every  year,  without  any  deduction  being  made  from  their  salaries,  and 
then  afterwards  they  are  subjected  to  certain  rules  and  regulations  as  in  our 
own  service  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  minister,  who  can,  if  he 
chooses,  allow  them  to  come  home  without  depriving  them  of  any  part  of  their 
salaries,  and  that  often  happens  in  the  French  service. 

2^o4rt.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  charg£- 
d'affaires  for  any  portion  of  the  salary  r— I  am  rather  diffident  about  giving  an 
opinion  upon  that,  for  I  do  not  know  how  far  ir.  might  accord  with  the  general 
ideas  of  secretaries ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  they  were  certain  when  they 
reached  the  rank  of  minister,  they  would  have  a  month  or  six  weeks  leave 
without  being  deprived  of  any  part  of  their  salary,  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
exchange  the  chance  of  the  few  hundred  pounds  which  they  may  get  now,  for 
the  certainty  of  having  the  other  great  advantage  at  a  later  period. 

2506.  You 
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2506.  You  think  that  one  advantage  would  compensate  for  the  other  dis-      R'gbt  Hon. 
advantage  ? — Yes ;  and  more  than  compensate,  for,  under  present  circumstances,  E,Tl  ^"^t 

a  great  many  ministers  who  would  go  home,  do  not  do  it,  because  they  cannot  ~ 
afford  it,  and  therefore  the  secretary  profits  nothing  in  a  pecuniary  point  of    30  4  *7  1 
riew,  while  he  loses  at  the  same  time  the  opportunities  of  bringing  himself  into 
notice,  which  the  absence  of  his  chief  would  afford  him. 

2507.  The  result  in  general  is  an  enforced  absence  from  this  country  ? — No 
doubt  of  it ;  I  speak  not  only  from  my  own  experience,  but  also  from  what  I 
have  heard. 

2508.  You  believe  that  many  ministers  would  return  to  England,  and  derive 
advantage  from  it,  if  they  had  the  means  of  doing  it  ? — There  cannot,  I  think, 
be  a  doubt  of  it. 

2509.  You  do  not  think  that  the  privilege  would  be  likely  to  be  abused  ? — It 
could  not  be  abused  if  it  is  limited ;  and  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  send  the  minister  back,  or  to  deprive  him  of  his  salary  if  he  does 
not  go  back. 

2510.  Referring  to  the  various  diplomatic  offices  which  your  Lordship  has 
filled,  have  you  anything  to  state  with  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  salaiies 
to  cover  the  necessary  expenses? — It  is  a  question  upon  which  I  would  much 
rather  not  touch  ;  I  think  it  is  a  question  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
country  to  decide  what  they  choose  to  give  to  their  ministers  and  ambassadors. 

251 1.  Mr.  Hope.]  Would  your  Lordship  object  to  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  complaint,  whether  or  not  you  have  found  that  the 
salaries  given  to  you  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  your  expenses? — I  have  no 
objection  to  answer  the  question,  if  you  wish  to  know.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
since  I  have  been  at  Paris  I  have  spent,  in  any  one  year,  less  than  13,000/. ; 
and  when  I  say  that  for  the  first  four  years  1  was  there  I  received  but  8,000/., 
and  now  receive  but  10,000/.,  with  deductions,  it  is  for  the  Committee  to  judge 
whether  those  salaries  were  sufficient. 

25 1 2.  Chairman.]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  whether,  in  the  present 
condition  and  relation  of  the  services,  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  very  highest  offices  should  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  men  possessing 
considerable  private  fortune  ? — I  am  persuaded  that  all  spend  more  than  their 
salaries. 

2513.  Mr.  Layard.]  You  could  not  hold  the  position  at  Paris  which  you 
now  hold  upon  the  salary  which  you  receive  ? — No ;  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible. 

2514.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  Or  to  maintain  the  position  there  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  requisite  ? — Impossible. 

2515.  Mr.  Layard.]  Was  the  salary  paid  to  you  as  minister  at  Constan- 
tinople, sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  mission  there  ?— At  the  time  I 
was  there,  I  think  it  was ;  but  I  believe  that  everything  has  greatly  increased 
in  price  since  that  time. 

2516.  Was  it  sufficient  also  at  Frankfort? — That  was  a  special  mission,  for 
which  the  expenses  were  paid.  It  was  under  peculiar  circumstances  that  I  went 
there  in  the  year  1848,  when  there  was  an  attempt  to  create  a  German  empire  ; 
and  when  I  think  that  the  expenses  were  greater  than  at  ordinary  times ;  my 
expenses  were  about  4,000/.  a  year,  and  the  salary  would  have  been  3,200/.,  if 
I  recollect  rightly. 

2517.  Chairman.]  It  has  been  stated  that,  according  to  the  present  scale  of 
remuneration  allowed  to  a  person  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  he  is 
really  worse  off,  the  higher  he  rises  ? — 1  think  so ;  because  a  youth  can  always 
make  his  way  upon  300/.  or  400/.  a  year  ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  for  a 
minister,  in  any  place,  to  live  upon  the  lowest  salary  which  is  given  now,  about 
2,000  /. ;  from  which  the  income  tax  is  deducted  and  the  agency  which  he  has 
to  pay  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

25 1 8.  Mr.  Layard.]  What  are  the  total  deductions,  including  the  income  tax, 
the  Foreign  Office  agency,  and  other  extra  expenses ;  how  much  per  cent,  r — 
That  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  income  tax. 

2519.  Take  it  as  it  stands  at  the  present  moment?— I  should  mention  that 
I  am  obliged  to  count  as  a  necessary  expense  in  Paris,  a  private  secretary,  in 
addition  to  the  deductions  for  income  tax  and  the  Foreign  Office  agency. 

2520.  Upon  the  whole,  does  it  amount  to  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  from 
your  salary? — Not  so  much  as  that. 

0.47.  e  E  4  2521.  Chairman.] 
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Right  Hon.  2  'yii.  Chairman .]  Does  your  Lordship  see  any  reason  why  the  salary,  for 
.Earl  CWry,  o.c.b.  instance,  at  Paris  should  not  be  paid  in  the  same  way  as  the  salaries  of  other 

  public  servants  in  this  country  '? — I  have  never  understood  why  they  should  not 

30  May  1861.  De.  Dut  J  j,ave  Deen  toj<j  within  the  last  few  days,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
diplomatic  salaries  being  paid  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  Treasury  warrant,  which  it  requires  some  days  to  procure ;  but  then  1 
think  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  paid  within  five  or  six  days 
after  the  quarter  is  due. 

2.522.  But  it  is  not  paid,  is  it,  within  that  timer — No;  I  should  say  that  it 
is  generally  paid  fronra  month  to  six  weeks  afterwards. 

2523.  What  is  the  present  arrangement  as  to  the  payment  of  extraordinaries  ? 
— Since  the  month  of  February  last,  we  have  been  allowed  to  draw  money  in 
advance  every  month  ;  for  Paris,  it  is  300  /.  the  first  month,  300  /.  the  second 
month,  and  400 1,  the  third  month  of  each  quarter. 

2524.  Have  you  suffered  inconvenience  at  different  times  from  having  had  to 
advance  considerable  sums  of  money? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

2525.  What  are  the  usual  extraordinaries  that  are  allowed  at  Paris  ?— The 
expenses  of  postage,  of  telegrams  and  extra  messengers.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  servants  and  messengers  allowed,  and  250/.  a  quarter  for  lighting 
and  heating  the  buildings ;  then  there  is  the  chaplain's  salary  and  the  librarian  s 
salary ;  those  are  included  in  the  extraordinaries  at  Paris. 

2526.  Does  the  lighting  and  heating  include  the  whole  house,  and  the 
portion  of  the  chancery  where  the  paid  attaches  liver — Yes;  but  it  does  not 
cover  the  expense. 

2527.  You  say  that  there  is  a  fixed  sum  allowed  ?— Yes,  250/.  a  quarter. 

2528.  Then  you  do  not  charge  the  expenses  actually  incurred  ? — No;  there 
is  a  fixed  allowance  made  for  them. 

2329.  Why  does  riot  that  allowance  cover  the  expenses?— I  cannot  tell  you 
why,  except  that  lighting  and  heating  is  excessively  dear.  The  expense  was  so 
great  that  the  Foreign  Office  agreed  some  years  ago  to  allow  1,000/.  a  year 
towards  it. 

2530.  But  that  allowance  does  not  cover  the  expense  r — No. 

2531.  Mr.  Layard.']  Have  you  not,  until  very  recently,  had  to  advance  the 
salaries  of  the  chaplain  and  librarian  out  of  your  own  funds  ? — Yes ;  but  that 
has  been  done  away  with  since  permission  has  been  given  to  draw  money  in 
advance. 

2532.  Chairman.]  What  position  does  the  librarian  occupy  at  Paris: — He 
has  to  keep  the  archives  in  order ;  to  register  all  the  despatches  that  come  and 
go ;  to  be  ready  with  any  papers  which  the  ambassador  may  want ;  to  make 
memorandums  upon  any  subject  of  which  a  precis  is  wanted,  and  to  perform 
general  business  of  that  kind.  Until  recently,  he  was  also  charged  with  the 
passport  department,  but  since  the  abolition  of  passports  in  France  that  duty 
has  ceased.   The  present  librarian  acts  also  as  my  private  secretary. 

2533.  Does  he  perform  very  much  the  same  duties  as  those  which  are  per- 
formed by  the  chancellor  of  a  foreign  legation  ? — Hardly  so,  because  the  chan- 
cellor of  a  foreign  legation  has  many  notarial  duties  to  perform ;  and  the  librarian 
has  nothing  of  that  kind  to  do. 

2534.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  having  at  all  consider- 
able missions,  some  permanent  officer  to  perform  those  duties ;  notarial  duties, 
and  other  matters,  of  no  diplomatic  importance  r — Yes,  in  places  where  there 
is  a  great  influx  of  British  subjects. 

2535-  Some  complaints  have  been  made  that  there  is  a  want  of  some  per- 
manent officer  who  could  take  care  of  the  archives  of  a  mission  when  there  is 
nobody  present,  and  who  would  be  of  great  use  to  a  Minister  newly  arrived, 
and  would  place  him  au  courant  with  the  practical  affairs  of  the  place  ? — Yes ; 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  proposed  the  nomination  of  a  librarian  at  Paris. 
I  found  that  from  the  constant  change  of  attaches,  and  particularly  of  the  upper 
attaches  by  promotion,  when  a  question  presented  itself  suddenly  there  was  often 
nobody  there  competent  to  give  me  any  information  upon  the  subject.  This 
was  so  inconvenient  that  I  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  librarian,  who,  for 
a  fixed  salary,  should  engage  to  remain  in  Paris,  without  looking  to  promotion, 
and  would  be  therefore  always  at  hand  to  give  any  information  that  was  neces- 
sarv,  and  to  perform  the  other  duties  I  have  already  described. 

2536.  Do 
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2536.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  combine  that  office  with      Riglu  Hon. 
consular  duties  ? — Although  such  was  my  own  proposition  originally,  I  very  Etrl  c<m&y>  °*c'»« 

much  doubt,  from  the  experience  which  1  have  had  since  of  the  working  of  the     ~"7J  T7 

librarian's  department,  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  30  y 

2537-  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  advisable  that  there  should  be  some 
such  permanent  officer  at  every  important  mission  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  at  every  mission. 

2538.  But  at  every  large  mission  ? — Yes,  for  instance,  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Vienna,  and  at  Berlin,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  have  an 
officer  of  the  kind. 

2 -,39.  Has  your  Lordship  been,  in  the  habit  of  having  a  private  secretary  ? — 
Yes.  At  Paris  one  who  is  paid  by  myself ;  but  when  I  was  at  Frankfort,  and 
when  I  was  in  charge  at  Constantinople,  one  of  the  attaches  always  acted  as 
my  private  secretary ;  but  the  business  is  so  much  heavier  at  Paris  that  1  could 
not  require  any  of  the  attaches  to  undertake  to  attend  to  it. 

2540.  Would  you  object  to  a  system  by  which  one  attach^  was  taken  from 
his  regular  duties  to  act  as  private  secretary,  just  as  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  is 
selected  to  become  the  private  secretary  of  the  Minister  of  State,  and  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government?— The  private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not 
necessarily  a  clerk  of  the  Foreign  Office,  but  I  should  not  object  to  the  system 
you  suggest  if  the  salary  is  paid  by  Government,  and  not,  as  now,  by  the 
ambassador. 

2541.  Might  not  the  choice  be  left  to  the  head  of  the  mission,  and  the 
payment,  nevertheless,  in  some  degree  come  from  himself? — Do  you  mean 
that  it  should  be  left  to  him  to  select  from  the  general  service,  or  from  among 
the  attcahes  under  him  ? 

2542.  From  the  attache's  under  him? — No;  I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
hard  thing  upon  an  ambassador  or  minister  to  force  him  to  make  a  selection 
from  the  three  or  four  persons  under  him,  if  he  had  to  pay  the  individual  so 
selected. 

2543.  Do  you  think  that  any  disadvantage  might  result  from  a  private  secre- 
tary being  employed  who  was  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  service  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so ;  but  it  has  always  been  the  custom,  under  those  circum- 
stances, to  request  the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  him  the  title  of  attache^  and  it 
is  sometimes  done. 

2544.  Mr.  Lai/ard.]  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  attaches  should  be  changed 
frequently,  and  moved  from  place  to  place  ? — Yes. 

2545.  Do  you  think  that  when  attaches  are  sent  upon  the  public  service,  their 
travelling  expenses  should  be  paid?— Yes,  and  I  have  stated  as  much  in  my 
reportb.  I  think  that  when  they  are  first  sent  upon  the  public  service,  the 
expenses  of  their  journeys  ought  to  be  paid ;  and  that  when  they  are  changed, 
and  moved  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  public  service,  the  expenses  of 
those  journeys  ought  to  be  paid. 

2546.  A  witness  has  stated  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Did  you  have  your 
Sundays  (at  Paris)  free  ? — No,  we  had  no  Sunday ;  that  was  generally  the  day 
of  our  hardest  work."  And  to  the  question,  "  Could  that  have  been  avoided,  do 
you  think  r— It  might  have  been  avoided  to  a  very  great  extent,  I  think ;  having 
a  great  deal  of  busi  ness  to  do  on  the  Sunday,  it  became  a  regular  business  day ; 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  business  was  such  as  might  have  been  done  on  the 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  or  on  any  other  day ;"  does  your  Lordship 
concur  in  these  statements  ?— Certainly  not,  and  I  am  astonished  to  hear  it. 
As  I  stated  before,  I  do  not  interfere  with  the  common  current  business  of  the 
embassy  ;  but  I  leave  it  to  the  gentlemen  to  do  it  in  the  way  that  is  most  con- 
venient and  agreeable  to  themselves.  If,  then,  it  is  intended  to  imply  that  I 
am  the  cause  of  work  being  done  on  Sundays  that  might  be  deferred  to  week 
days,  I  deny  it  most  positively.  There  certainly  have  been  times,  for  instance, 
during  the  Crimean  War,  when  there  was  no  holiday  on  a  Sunday. 

2.547.  Do  you  thiuk  it  advisable  that  attaches  should  as  much  as  possible  go 
into  the  society  in  the  place  to  which  they  reside  ? — Yes. 

2548.  The  same  witness  stated,  "  1  certainly  think  that  the  amount  of  work 
that  we  had  to  do  in  the  Chancery  (at  Paris)  interfered  very  much  with  our  going 
into  society,  particularly  the  uncertainty  of  the  hours  ;  we  used  to  be  obliged  to 
leave  our  addresses  at  night,  and  were  very  often  sent  for ;  we  used  to  be  kept 
in  the  Chancery  till  after  seven  o'clock,  which  is  the  hour  of  dining,  or  half-past 
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flight  Hon.  8ix  at  Paris,  so  that  we  were  not  in  a  very  advantageous  position  with  regard  to 
Earl  Cowley,  o.c.».  entering  into  society."  Is  such  the  case  at  Paris  ?— The  rule  is  this,  and  it 
is  simply  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  arrival  of  telegraphic  despatches 
in  cipher,  which  may  be  of  great  importance,  and  must  therefore  be  deciphered 
immediately.  One  gentleman  is  obliged  every  night  to  leave  his  name  with 
the  porter,  and  to  say  where  he  is  to  be  found.  1  see  that  the  witness  states, 
"  We  used  to  be  obliged  to  leave  our  addresses  at  night,  and  were  very 
often  sent  for;"  that  is  not  exactly  the  case.  One  only  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  address.  Then  he  says,  "  We  used  to  be  kept  in  the  Chancery  till  after 
seven  o'clock ;"  that  is  true,  for  half-past  seven  is  the  hour  at  which  the  mail 
train  leaves  Paris ;  and  therefore  it  may  very  likely  have  happened  that  he 
would  be  writing  up  to  the  last  moment  before  the  messenger's  departure  ;  but 
how  that  was  to  interfere  with  going  into  society,  I  cannot  understand.  It 
never  interfered  with  my  dining  out. 

2549.  The  same  witness  stated  that  the  attaches  were  worked  harder  at  Paris 
than  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  do  you  concur  in  that  statement  ? — No ;  as  far  as 
I  know  anything  about  the  Foreign  Office,  I  should  say,  certainly  not ;  but  the 
business  of  the  embassy  is  not  so  regular,  as  that  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
therefore  not  so  convenient. 

2.550.  Do  you  think  that  the  work  at  the  Paris  Embassy  is  not  greater  than 
should  be  fairly  imposed  upon  the  gentlemen  composing  that  Embassy  ? — Cer- 
tainly not,  except  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in 
ordinary  times  the  general  average  of  work  is  much  beyond  three  hours  a  day. 

2.551.  With  regard  to  introductions  to  society  at  Paris,  do  you  introduce  your 
attaches  to  the  society  there  generally  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that ;  I  believe  the 
general  rule  is  that  the  ambassador's  card  is  sent  round  to  the  Ministers  and 
great  officers  of  State,  and  to  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers,  with  the 
card  of  the  attache  who  has  arrived,  but  nothing  more  is  done, 

2552.  Paris  is  different  in  this  respect,  is  it  not,  from  other  capitals? — Yes  ; 
the  society  in  Paris  is  very  large ;  I  do  not  see  how  an  ambassador  could  attempt 
to  introduce  young  men  into  it.  In  smaller  places  it  is  quite  different,  and 
you  could  introduce  them  to  those  persons  who  receive  and  entertain. 

2553.  Have  you,  upon  the  whole,  found  any  objection  on  the  part  of  young 
Englishmen  to  go  into  society  in  Paris  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have ;  but 
I  think  that  they  live  much  more  with  the  English  who  are  resident  in  Paris ; 
that  is,  most  of  them  do  so ;  I  do  not  say  that  all  do. 

2554.  With  respect  to  members  of  the  embassy  dining  or  living  much  with  the 
ambassador,  is  not  Paris  also  on  a  different  footing  from  other  capitals  r — I  believe 
that  latterly  there  has  been  a  very  great  change  in  most  missions  and  embassies, 
and  that  attaches  do  not  dine  with  their  chiefs  so  much  as  they  used  to  do. 
When  I  first  entered  the  service,  the  attaches  were,  as  a  rule,  received  at  the  table 
of  the  minister  or  ambassador,  with  the  exception  of  Paris,  where  such  recep- 
tion was  limited  to  two  days  in  the  week,  which  were  then  "  the  courier  days." 
The  attaches  dined  on  those  days  with  the  ambassador.  This  custom  was  pro- 
bably done  away  with  as  business  increased.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  fol- 
lowed exactly  what  I  found  to  be  the  practice  when  I  arrived  at  Paris.  The 
attaches  did  not  dine  at  the  ambassador's  table  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible, 
if  you  look  to  the  staff  that  is  employed  at  Paris.  The  ambassador  would  have 
to  provide  dinner  every  day  for  12  or  14  persons. 

2555-  Was  there  not  a  practice  of  giving  luncheons  on  fixed  days  at  the 
embassy  at  one  time  ? — Yes.  It  was  established,  I  believe,  by  my  predecessor, 
in  the  place  of  dinners  on  messenger  days ;  but  with  regard  to  that,  the  gentle- 
men themselves  begged  that  the  practice  might  be  discontinued. 

•25.50".  I  believe  that  both  at  Frankfort  and  Constantinople  all  the  members 
of  your  mission  dined  with  you  every  day  ? — Yes,  always ;  but  at  Paris  I  fol- 
lowed the  practice  which  had  been  pursued  there  before  me. 

25.57.  How  many  persons  are  there  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Paris  ? — There 
is  a  secretary,  three  paid  attaches,  six  unpaid  attaches,  and  a  military  and 
naval  officer,  making  together  12  persons. 

25.58.  Besides  the  chaplain? — Yes. 

2.5.50.  I  believe  it  wa*  lately  the  rule  in  French  missions,  that  the  head  of  the 
mission  had  either  to  provide  for  those  attached  to  his  mission,  or  had  to 
make  them  a  pecuniar}'  allowance  instead;  has  any  alteration  taken  place 
in  respect,  to  your  knowledge  ? — Yes,  very  lately.    Such  great  inconvenience 
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resulted  from  it,  and  there  have  been  so  many  complaints,  that  it  has  been      Rjght  uon< 
decided  to  give  compensation  to  the  secretaries  in  lieu  of  the  dinners  that  they  Earl  CWry,  g.c.b. 

had,  and  of  the  lodgings  that  were  provided  for  them  in  the  house  of  their  chief.   

2560.  When  you  speak  of  the  secretaries,  you  mean,  I  presume,  the  first,  3oMayj8fii. 
second,  and  third  secretaries? — Yes.    The  attaches  had  no  claim  to  this 
hospitality. 

2,361.  As  regards  travellers,  I  presume  that  Paris  is  very  differently  situated 
from  other  cities  in  Europe? — Yes.  A  great  number  of  strangers  visit  Paris, 
or  reside  there. 

2562.  Do  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  an  ambassador  to  see  more  of  the 
society  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  than  that  of  his  own  country- 
men passing  through  as  travellers ;  I  mean  as  to  receiving  them  in  his  own 
house r — Certainly. 

2503.  When  we  hear  of  the  hospitality  that  should  be  exercised  by  the  head 
of  a  mission,  that  means,  does  it  not,  hospitality  towards  persons  belonging  to 
the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  ? — Yes,  1  should  say  so ;  but,  no  doubt, 
the  English  who  come  to  Paris  are  often  very  much  annoyed  and  angry  at 
proper  attention  not  being  paid  to  them,  as  they  think ;  but  one  must  put  up 
with  that ;  that  cannot  be  helped. 

2,564.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  position  of  Queen's  messengers  as 
regards,  for  instance,  their  salaries  and  their  employment  ? — The  mode  of  pay- 
ing the  Queen's  messengers  now  is  different  from  what  existed  formerly.  An 
alteration  was  made  some  two  years  ago,  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  expense 
of  the  messenger  service.  This  object  has  been  obtained,  though  in  a  manner 
which  I  think  is  open  to  objection. 

2565.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  paid  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  On 
the  contrary,  I  consider  500/.  per  annum,  the  salary  now  given,  a  fair  allowance, 
but  I  venture  to  object  to  the  manner  in  which  that  allowance  is  secured. 
Under  the  old  system,  a  messenger's  emoluments  depended  in  a  great  measure 
on  his  services  abroad.  The  more  he  was  abroad  the  more  he  received,  and 
therefore  he  was  always  anxious  for  foreign  service.  Under  the  new  regula- 
tions he  receives  a  fixed  annual  salary ;  and  consequently,  as  he  derives  no 
benefit  from  being  abroad,  he  had  much  rather  remain  at  home.  No  doubt  the 
old  scale  of  remuneration  required  modification,  it  having  been  calculated  with 
reference  to  a  state  of  things  which  no  longer  exists.  Still  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  have  been  more  advisable  to  have  so  framed  the  new  regulations, 
as  to  have  left  a  messenger's  emoluments  in  some  measure  dependent  on  hid 
professional  exertions. 

2566.  Are  there  appointed  hours  at  the  Paris  Embassy  for  the  transaction  of 
business  with  travellers  ? — No ;  but  as  there  are  two  paid  attaches  residing  in 
the  embassy,  one  or  other  of  them  is  always  to  be  found  in  case  of  any  pressing 
business. 

2567.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  on 
the  part  of  travellers,  and  those  who  may  have  business  at  Paris,  that  they  are 
not  properly  attended  to  ?— Certainly  not ;  nor,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
have  complaints  been  often  made. 

2568.  The  House  of  Commons,  I  believe,  voted  a  sum  of  money  some  time 
ago  for  the  repair  of  the  house  at  Paris ;  have  those  repairs  been  carried  out?— 
No ;  the  money  has  run  too  short. 

2560.  1  believe  the  reception  rooms  are  still  in  an  incomplete  state  ? — That  is 
so  as  to  the  greater  part  of  them. 

2570.  So  much  so  that  you  could  not  at  present  receive  on  a  large  scale? — 
At  the  present  time  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

2.571.  Chairman.]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  why  the  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  house  have  been  so  large  ? — It  is  like  all  old  houses ;  when  you  touch 
it  you  find  that  there  is  so  much  more  to  be  done  than  the  architect,  on  merely 
looking  over  the  house,  thought  would  be  necessary ;  the  house  was  completely 
out  of  repair. 

2572.  Are  the  expenses  considerably  above  the  estimate  ?— The  estimate  was 
19,200/. ;  and  I  suppose  that  the  house  cannot  be  furnished  under  4,000/.  or 
5,000/.  more. 

2573.  Mr.  Layard.]  So  that,  in  fact,  at  the  present  time,  you  are  precluded 
from  entertaining  as  you  could  wish ? —Yes,  quite  so;  the  lower  apartment  is 
useless. 
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•r]R^ulJv°o  b  '2  r>"4'  ^°  3  ou  think  ^ 's  advisable  to  keep  up  the  post  of  the  Oriental  Secre- 
"  Q,CB'  tary  at  Constantinople  1 — Much,  I  think,  must  depend  upon  circumstances; 

M  186  when  you  can  find  a  man  who  is  capable  of  being  Oriental  Secretary,  I 
should  say  it  is  advisable ;  if  you  could  find  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Allison  was, 
no  doubt  then  the  advantages  arc  great ;  but  I  can  see  no  advantage  in 
appointing  a  man  to  be  Oriental  Secretary,  unless  he  is  a  master  of  the  Oriental 
languages. 

2575-  Therefore  you  would  consider  it  an  exceptional  place,  to  be  given  only 
a  man  eminently  qualified  for  it  ? — Yes. 

2570.  You  have  had  great  experience  in  Germany;  have  you  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  retaining  our  ministers  at  the  small  German 
courts  ? — Yes ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  usefulness  and  advisability  of 
retaining  them.  In  the  first  place,  any  man,  who  has  his  eyes  and  his  ears  open, 
can  always  furnish  interesting  information  from  those  courts ;  then  again,  I  have 
a  very  strong  feeling  that  England  ought  to  be  represented  abroad  like  other 
great  powers,  and  that  she  ought  not  to  be  in  an  inferior  position  in  foreign  courts; 
again,  valuable  acquaintance  may  be  made  in  those  small  courts.  At  Stuttgard, 
for  instance,  where  1  resided  for  many  years,  1  made  the  acquaintance  of  Count 
Buo,  Prince  Gortschalorf,  Baron  Brunow ;  of  Baron  Mayendorff  and  others, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  since.  This  is  a  minor  reason ;  but,  taking  it 
into  account  with  others,  1  think  it  shows  the  usefulness  of  the  small  missions. 
Then  what  would  you  save  by  their  abolition?  If  you  did  away  with  the 
missions,  you  must  annex  those  courts  to  others,  and  you  must  either  increase 
the  salary  of  the  minister  at  the  other  courts,  or  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey 
whenever  he  goes  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  you  would  gain 
much. 

2.577-  Mr-  Hankey.}  What  is  the  position  of  the  chaplain  at  Paris,  and  what 
are  his  duties  ? — His  duties  are  to  perform  Divine  service  at  the  embassy  ;  to 
celebrate  marriages  between  British  subjects ;  and  he  may  make  himself  very 
useful  among  the  poorer  classes  who  reside  in  Paris,  if  he  takes  pains  to  do  so. 

2578.  Is  he  paid  by  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

2579.  What  salary  does  he  receive  ? — I  think  it  is  300  /.  a  year. 
2.580.  Has  he  any  public  duty  to  perform  out  of  the  embassy  ?-  No. 

2581.  Formerly,  I  believe,  the  chapel  in  the  embassy  was  considered,  to  a 
certain  extent,  public  ? — Yes,  it  was  ;  Bishop  Lascombe,  who  had  the  chaplaincy 
at  the  embassy,  asked  permission  of  the  Government  to  build  the  chapel  that 
now  exists  in  the  Rue  D'Aguesseau,  and  to  make  it  public,  receiving  money  for 
the  sittings,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  building,  and  to  keep  it  up. 

2582.  At  present  the  room  that  is  used  for  the  chapel,  at  the  embassy,  is 
considered  strictly  private,  is  it  not,  and  confined  to  the  ambassador's  family  ? 
— It  is  so,  and  it  has  been  a  great  question  with  me,  whether,  or  not,  I  should 
throw  open  one  of  the  large  rooms  so  as  to  admit  the  poorer  classes  ;  if  I  could 
be  certain  of  obtaining  them  I  would  do  it  immediately.  The  reason  why  1 
have  not  given  to  the  service  a  larger  scope  is,  that  I  have  been  unwilling  to 
interfere  with  the  emoluments  received  by  other  chapels  opened  in  Paris,  of 
course  at  great  expense  to  the  proprietors,  by  admitting  people  to  the  embassy 
service  who  could  pay  for  their  seats  elsewhere ;  if  1  could  confine  the 
embassy  service  strictly  to  the  poorer  classes  I  should  at  once  open  some  large 
room  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  it. 

2583.  Is  not  the  salary  paid  by  the  Government  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  additional  church  accommodation  to  the  British  residents  at  Paris  ? — 
No,  it  is  not.  * 

2584.  Is  that  the  case  at  any  other  Court  in  Europe,  where  there  is  an 
English  chapel  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  at  any  other  Courts  in  Europe  there  are 
other  chapels,  besides  those  of  the  ambassadors  ;  I  know  of  none. 

2;,  8.5.  Is  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  Church  of  England  at  Paris 
sufficient  for  the  residents  there  ?— I  believe  it  is  more  than  sufficient ;  there 
are  three  large  chapels  opened  besides  several  rooms. 

2586.  In  the  chapel  in  the  Rue  D'Aguesseau  ;  I  believe  all  the  seats  are  let? 
— 1  believe  so. 

'J5S7.  So  that  the  poorer  English  in  Paris  have  no  accommodation  afforded 
to  them  by  the  Eritish  Government? — No,  and  I  have  very  often  con- 
sulted with  the  chaplain  upon  the  possibility  of  opening  a  room,  so  that  the 
poorer  classes  might  be  admitted,  and  his  opinion  is  that  they  would  not  come ; 
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*nd  it  would  probably  be  found  very  difficult,  to  exclude  some  and  to  admit      Right  Hon. 
others,  and  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  the  richer  classes  would  come  who  Ew'  Ccudey,  o.c.%. 

could  afford  to  pay  for  their  seats,  and  not  the  poorer  classes.  — —  ~- 

2.588.  A  very  large  expenditure,  I  believe,  has  taken  place  at  the  embassy     30  May  1861 
house  in  Paris  since  your  Lordship  has  been  there  r— Yes. 

2589.  Are  the  repairs  or  alterations  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
now  completed? — No. 

2590.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  amount  has  been  laid  out  upon  the  house  r 
— Wo;  but  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
by  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  house ;  the  house  is  an 
old  one,  iind  was  very  much  out  of  repair,  but  instead  of  putting  it  into  complete 
repair  once  for  all,  as  has  at  last  been  done,  partial  repairs  have  been  from 
time  to  time  resorted  to,  which  cost  money  without  obviating  the  necessity  of 
eventual  complete  restoration. 

259 1 .  Has  that  mismanagement  been  owing  entirely  to  the  Foreign  Office  in 
London? — No  ;  it  has  been  owing  rather  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

2592.  But  the  Board  of  Works  have  no  power  to  attend  to  any  directions 
except  those  proceeding  from  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Or  rather  proceeding  from 
the  Treasury. 

2593«  still  all  the  directions,  arc  given,  are  they  not,  by  the  Foreign 
Office  in  London  ? — No ,  the  orders  are  given  by  the  Board  of  Works ;  they 
send  one  of  their  own  officers  over  to  Paris  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  to 
make  his  report  as  to  the  state  of  the  house,  and  what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

2594.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Treasury  would  authorise  or  direct  any  ex- 
penditure unless  it  were  allowed  by  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  think  it  is  between 
the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Treasury ;  and  that  the  .matter  does  not  depend 
on  the  Foreign  Office.  Generally  speaking,  if  I  have  a  letter  to  send  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  I  send  it  under  a  flying  seal  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

2.595.  Do  you  think  that  the  Foreign  Office  has  no  cognizance  whatever  of 
the  expenditure  which  goes  on  in  Paris  ? — I  suppose  they  must  have ;  but  it  is 
settled  between  the  Hoard  of  Works  and  the  Treasury. 

2596.  But  a  recommendation  as  to  certain  repairs  must  originate,  must  it 
not,  from  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yes. 

2597.  Then  the  Foreign  Office  does  suggest  or  does  recommend  that  certain 
alterations  should  be  made? — It  is  not  exactly  so.  When  I  went  to  Paris  I 
made  a  report  upon  the  state  of  the  house  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  sent  it  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  Board  of  Works  sent  an  officer 
over  to  Paris  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  house,  and  he  made  his  report 
to  the  Board  of  Works. 

2598.  And  not  through  the  embassy  at  all? — No,  directly  to  the  Board  of 
Works. 

2.599.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  It  was  not  made  to  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No. 
These  were,  I  think,  three  estimates  of  different  gradations  of  repair  made ; 
the  medium  was  adopted. 

2600.  Mr.  Hankey.\  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  any  particulars  at 
all  as  to  the  amount  that  has  been  laid  out  upon  the  house  in  Paris  ? — Since  I 
have  been  in  Paris,  I  think,  it  is  something  like  27>0007. 

2601.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  Was  there  not  some  extensive  drainage  carried 
out  besides,  before  you  went  there  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

2602.  Mr.  II an  key.]  Do  you  think  that  the  repairs  that  were  necessary  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  in  a  more  economical  manner  if  they  had  been  done 
in  the  usual  way  in  which  houses  are  repaired  in  Paris,  by  a  Paris  builder? — 
Latterly  a  Paris  architect  has  been  employed. 

2603.  How  long  since  was  that  ?— The  last  estimate  was  prepared  by  a  Paris 
architect,  two  years  ago,  and  the  works  have  been  executed  under  his 
directions. 

2604.  Do  you  think  that  the  money  has  been  laid  out  as  economically  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  ? — I  think  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  house  ori- 
ginally been  put  into  a  complete  state  of  repair. 

2605.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  better  arrangement  for  the  minister 
to  communicate  with  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  take  upon  himself  some  respon- 
sibility, and  to  assist  the  Foreign  Office  in  determining  what  ought  to  be  laid 
out  upon  the  ambassador's  house  r — The  house  is  under  the  management  of 
tuc  Hoard  of  Works,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Board  of  Works  would  take 
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Right  Hon.  my  word  for  the  necessity  of  repairs,  for  which  a  vote  must  he  asked  of  the 
Earl  Cowfcjr,  q.c.b.  House  of  Commons.    But  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  English  architect  is  not  a 

  good  authority  to  consult  as  to  the  necessities  of  an  ambassador's  house  in 

30  May  1861. 

2606.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  plan  of  sending  over  an  Englishman  to 
report  leads  to  an  unnecessary  expense  ? — On  the  contrary,  an  Englishman 
not  knowing  the  mode  of  living  in  Paris,  and  the  general  magnificence  of  the 
houses  and  furniture,  is  inclined  to  be  too  economical. 

2607.  Then  it  leads  to  an  unwise  system  of  attempting  to  effect  economy?  — 
No ;  but  it  leads  to  the  ambassador's  house  being  les3  handsomely  fitted  up 
and  furnished  than  the  generality  of  houses  in  Paris.  1  think  it  would  be 
better  to  employ  a  man  upon  the  spot ;  to  try  to  find  the  most  honest  architect 
in  Paris,  and  put  the  matter  into  his  hands :  I  think  that  I  should  make  the 
ambassador  more  responsible  than  he  is.  When  I  first  went  to  Paris,  I  found 
there  a  man  who  was  charged  with  keeping  the  house  in  repair,  and  the 
ambassador  had  no  control  over  him  or  his  bills. 

2608.  Mr.  Layard.]  Is  it  the  fact  that  that  man  receiving  a  regular  annual 
sum  is  supposed  never  to  have  done  anything  like  the  amount  of  work  that  he 
charged  for  ? — I  believe  so. 

2609.  The  same  system  which  you  have  just  described  existed,  I  believe, 
at  Constantinople  with  regard  to  the  building  of  the  house  there  ? — I  believe  so. 

2010.  Mr.  Hope.]  I  suppose  the  course  is  this,  that  the  Foreign  Office  is 
merely  the  medium  of  communication  between  you  and  the  Board  of  Works? 
— Hardly  so,  for  although  I  made  my  representations  respecting  the  state  of 
the  house  to  the  Foreign  Office,  subsequent  communications  were  carried  on 
directly  with  the  Board  of  Works,  or  with  the  officer  sent  by  the  latter  to 
Paris.  But  since  the  employment  of  a  French  architect,  communications  have 
been  carried  on  partly  through  the  Foreign  Office,  and  partly  through  the 
Board's  own  agent. 

261 1.  The  Board  of  Works  treated  it,  I  suppose,  as  they  they  do  a  public 
office  in  England,  not  allowing  anyone  else  to  interfere  r — Exactly  ;  I  must, 
at  the  same  time  say,  that  the  architect  who  was  sent  out,  was  directed  to  ask 
my  opinion,  and  my  wishes,  and  he  always  did  so.  He  reported  then  directly 
what  his  own  opinion  was  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  his  opinion  was 
generally  adopted. 

2612.  The  final  decision  rests  always  with  the  Board  of  Works,  does  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

-613.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Does  the  same  rule  apply  to  furniture  ? — V  es. 

2614.  Is  the  furniture  all  paid  for  by  the  Government? — Yes;  but  the 
furniture  is  so  scanty,  that  I  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  my  own ;  there  is 
very  little  ornamental  furniture  in  the  house. 

261.5.  No  glasses? — Yes;  but  there  is  a  want  of  ornamental  furniture. 
The  ornamental  portion  of  the  furniture  is  chiefly  mine. 

2016.  Then  the  house  is  not  furnished  by  the  Government  in  such  a  manner 
as  w  ould  enable  the  ambassador  to  live  in  it  ? — Fie  must,  I  think,  have  some 
furniture  of  his  own,  in  addition  to  that  belonging  to  the  house. 

2617.  Js  there  any  plate  provided? — Yes;  there  is  a  handsome  service  ot 
plate. 

261 8.  Is  that  kept  in  repair  by  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

2619.  Do  the  same  remarks  apply  to  any  other  article,  such  as  china? — No ; 
to  nothing  else. 

2620.  Or  glass  ? — No. 

2621.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  the  house  at  Constanti- 
nople was  ? — No  ;  I  know  that  when  1  left  Constantinople  it  had  then  cost  some- 
thing like  30,000  I. 

2622.  Was  the  ambassador  consulted  as  to  the  details  of  the  house? — I 
believe  not. 

2623.  Was  it  a  convenient  and  suitable  house  ? — It  was  not  nearly  finished 
when  I  left  Constantinople.  I  did  not  like  what  I  saw  of  it.  I  thought  it  a 
mistake  to  send  a  London  architect  to  build  a  house  at  Constantinople. 

2624.  Then  the  house  was  not  built  by  a  man  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
requisites  of  the  climate,  or  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  place  ? —  No. 

262  ",.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  Who  saw  the  plans  ;  were  they  at  the  Board 
of  Works  here?— I  do  not  know;  but  I  believe  that  they  all  came  from  the 

Board 
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Board  of  Works,  or  that  they  were  sent  over  and  submitted,  and  approved  of     Right  Hon. 
by  the  Board  ;  I  remember  the  signature  on  the  plans.  EuiCcnley,  o.c.». 

2626.  With  respect  to  this  absence  of  furniture ;  has  an  official  application  ~~ 
ever  been  made  for  such  furniture  as  you  thought  requisite  for  the  residence    30  May 

of  an  ambassador? — Yes,  but  not  for  ornamental  furniture. 

2627.  Those  have  been  provided  ? — The  sum  voted  is  already  expended  in 
repairs. 

2628.  Objectionable  as  you  think  the  present  system,  is  it  not  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  system  which  had  existed  before,  namely,  that  some  person 
used  to  order  things  without  the  ambassador  knowing  anything  about  it  r — 
Yes ;  it  is  so. 

2629.  Could  the  ambassador  then  order  repairs  to  be  done  r — No. 

2630.  Do  you  know  what  process  they  went  through ;  for  instance,  would 
the  ambassador  call  upon  that  person  to  make  repairs,  and  would  he  say  that 
he  would  not  execute  them  ?— Yes ;  he  would  say  that  he  had  no  funds,  and 
must  report  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

2631.  Did  he  receive  a  certain  regular  contract  price  for  keeping  up  the 
house  ? — I  think  he  received  a  regular  salary,  hut  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

2632.  If  your  Lordship  left  the  embassy  at  Paris,  would  you  have  to  sell  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  ornamental  furniture  in  the  house,  as  being  your 
Lordship's  own  property  ? — I  must  either  sell  it  or  take  it  away. 

2633.  And  that,  the  in-coming  minister  would  necessarily  have  to  supply  at 
a  very  considerable  expense  ? — Yes  ;  I  bought  a  certain  quantity  of  my  prede- 
cessor's ornamental  furniture ;  there  was  not  much  of  it,  and  I  happened  to  have 
some  of  my  own. 

2634.  Did  you  receive  any  allowance  from  the  Government?— None  for  this 
object. 

2^35-  So  that  a  new  minister  would  have  to  spend  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  on  going  into  the  house  at  Paris,  without  receiving  any  allowance  for 
that  purpose  from  the  Government? — Certainly;  whatever  he  chose  to  buy,  he 
must  buy  on  his  own  account. 

2636.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Are  you  aware  that  at  Constantinople  there  is  an 
officer  now  similar  to  the  one  that  you  said  was  at  Paris  when  you  went  there 
first  ? — Yes,  I  am  told  so. 

2637.  Are  you  aware  that  the  ambassador  there  cannot  have  anything  done, 
even  so  insignificant  as  the  repair  of  a  poker  or  a  window,  without  the  authority 
of  that  man  r — I  believe  so. 

2638.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  What  would  be  the  rent  of  such  a  house  as  that 
which  you  occupy  at  Paris  unfurnished?— It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  such  a  house.  Since  I  have  been  in  Paris, 
a  Russian  ambassador  and  an  Austrian  ambassador  have  arrived,  and  neither  of 
them  could  find  a  house  suited  to  their  position. 

2639.  But  from  your  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  things  in  Paris,  cannot  you 
form  a  tolerable  clear  notion  of  what  might  have  to  be  paid  for  so  large  a  house 
as  that? — I  should  think  from  2,500  /.  to  3,000  /.  a  year,  unfurnished. 

2640.  What  portion  of  the  year  does  your  Lordship  pass  in  Paris? — I  have  a 
house  in  the  country,  to  which  I  generally  go  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  August, 
and  where  I  remain  until  November  or  December;  but  it  is  within  easy  reach 
of  Paris.    I  am  as  much  or  more  in  Paris  than  I  am  in  the  country. 

2641.  Does  a  very  large  portion  of  that  considerable  sum  which  you  men- 
tioned go  to  keeping  up  your  house  in  the  country  ? — No.  Whether  I  live  in 
Paris  or  whether  I  live  in  the  country,  the  expenses  are  pretty  much  the  same ; 
I  do  not  calculate  in  the  sum  1  have  mentioned  anything  of  an  extraordinary 
nature. 

2642.  Mr.  Hope.]  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  an 
exchange  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  English  feelings  and  English  ideas ;  I  presume  you  would 
like  a  young  man  to  start  in  life  with  a  good  English  education  r — Certainly. 

2643.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the;  introduction  of  young  men  into  society.  ' 
I  presume  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  your  time  at  Paris  is  so  fully  occupied 
that  you  can  attend  to  very  little  but  your  own  business  ? — That  is  very  much 
the  case.  Besides,  the  hours  at  Paris  are  so  late  that  I  cannot  myself  go  much 
into  society. 

2644.  With  reference  to  the  increase  of  expense,  is  it  the  result  of  your 
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Right  Hon.  experience  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  expense  of  living 
Earl  CouUv,c.c.».  throughout  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe  in  the  last  20  years? — There  cannot 

  be  a  doubt  of  it.    As  to  those  places  where  I  have  been,  I  can  answer  for  it, 

30  May  1861.     and  I  have  heard  the  same  from  others  who  have  been  at  other  places. 

2645.  1  am  not  mistaken,  1  think,  in  saying  that  the  prices  in  Paris  have 
increased  in  as  gre.it  a  ratio  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  Continent  ?—  I  should  say 
in  a  greater  ratio. 

2646.  How  far  do  you  think  it  necessary  for  a  man  in  your  position  to  enter- 
tain and  receive,  as  a  matter  affecting  his  diplomatic  position,  and  not  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  society  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  a  man  enter- 
tains the  better  his  position  becomes.  T  do  not  wish  to  lay  too  great  a  stress 
upon  it ;  but  I  think  as  between  two  men.  the  one  entertaining  a  great  deal  and 
the  other  not,  the  one  who  did  entertain  would  have  great  advantages  over  the 
one  who  did  not,  particularly  with  regard  to  dinner*. 

2647.  I  suppose,  likewise,  that  great  public  entertainments  are  occasionally 
necessary,  when,  perhaps,  the  Court  are  concerned  :  -Yes. 

2648.  Chairman.~\  Do  you  not  receive  occasionally  sums  of  money  for  those 
entertainments  ?— It  used  to  be  so  in  former  days,  but  it  is  the  case  no  longer, 
except  under  special  circumstances,  when  the  Serretary  of  State's  sanction  has 
been  obtained  previously. 

2049.  Have  you  not,  of  late  years,  ever  received  any  sum  of  money  for  such 
entertainments:— I  never  made  any  application  ;  but  on  one  occasion,  before 
my  salary  was  raised,  some  assistance  was  given  me. 

2050.  Did  you  receive  anything  especially  for  the  entertainment  of  Her 
Majesty  during  her  residence  in  Paris  : — No. 

2651.  Mr.  Layard.]  When  you  received  the  Emperor,  was  anything  paid  by 
the  Government  towards  the  expenses  of  the  fete  : — No,  except  on  the  occasion 
I  have  already  mentioned. 

26.52.  Sir  Minto  FarquharJ]  Does  not  the  Treasury  pay  for  illuminations  on 
public  occasions  ? — Yes  ;  that  goes  into  the  Extraordinary  Account. 

2653.  Mr.  Hope.]  As  far  as  your  experience  or  knowledge  goes,  is  it  not  the 
case  that,  in  foreign  services,  especially  in  the  Russian,  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
French,  presents  are  made  ? — I  cannot  answer  positively,  but  I  believe  so. 

2654.  But  have  you  any  doubt  that  they  do  receive  gratuities  ?— No ;  I 
believe  they  do  ;  I  may  almost  say  that  I  know  it. 

2655.  A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  importance  of  having  persons  in 
the  position  of  ambassadors  at  particular  courts;  an  I  the  distinction  was  stated 
to  be  thac  an  ambassador  has  a  right  of  personal  access  to  the  Sovereign,  which 
does  not  belong  to  a  mere  minister.  Is  it  your  experience  that  that  privilege 
is  a  very  important  one  to  possess  : — Yes. 

26  -,6.  And  that  it  would  justify  the  maintenance  or  creation  of  embassies  under 
particular  circumstances  ?  —That  1  cannot  answer  for,  because  I  do  not  know  how 
far,  for  instance  at  St.  Petersburg  or  at  Vienna,  the  Emperor  might  choose  to 
receive  a  foreign  ambassador ;  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  obligatoryto  do  so. 

26.57.  As  far  as  your  own  experience  goes,  however,  you  can  speak  to  the 
importance  of  it: — Yes,  certainly. 

2658.  A  question  has  also  been  raised,  partly  before  this  Committee,  and 
still  more  out  of  it,  as  to  whether  the  rapid  means  of  communication  now  esta- 
blished by  railway  and  telegraph  does  not  rendetftthe  transaction  of  diplomatic 
business  more  easy;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  work  might  be  done  by  the  Foreign 
Office  maintaining  a  mere  clerk  or  as;ent,  to  transact  the  business  under  its 
own  direction,  without  having  to  pay  high  salaries  to  diplomatic  agents  :  how 
far  does  that  consist  with  your  experience : — In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  compensate  for  the  communications  that  one  has  directly  with 
a  minister,  or  with  the  Sovereign. 

2659.  An  opposite  opinion  has  also  been  expressed,  viz.  that  the  effect  of 
•  the  telegraphic  means  of  communication  is  rather  to  make  work  than  to  lessen 

it ;  do  you  agree  in  that  view  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2660.  You  have  held  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Paris  under  several  different 
English  Ministries  of  different  complexions,  and  you  have  carried  on,  I  believe, 
a  great  deal  of  your  business  by  private  correspondence  with  all  of  them  ? — A 
great  deal. 

2t)Ci.  Have  you  found  any  difficulties  arise  from  a  change  of  Ministry,  in 

consequence 
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consequence  of  losing  the  thread  of  the  private  correspondence  ? — No,  cer-     Right  Hod. 
tainly  not.  Etri  Cowley,  o.e  J. 

2662.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  the  mode  of  communication  by  private   

correspondence  is  not  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  public  despatches  ? —    30  ***y  ,861' 
Certainly  it  is  not,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  b  usiness  between 

Paris  and  London  without  a  great  deal  of  private  correspondence. 

2663.  I  believe  that  it  disappears  from  the  office  with  the  Minister? — Yes. 

2664.  But  it  is  so  managed,  that  what  is  important  is  embodied  in  a  public 
despatch  ? — Always. 

266/i.  Therefore,  the  objection  to  what  is  called  secret  diplomacy  you  do  not 
think  holds  good? — There  is  no  secret  diplomacy,  properly  so  called. 

2666.  As  to  the  publication  of  despatches,  have  you  ever  found  yourself  in- 
convenienced by  the  publication  of  your  despatches  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have. 

2667.  Do  you  think  that  it  creates  any  difficulty  as  to  obtaining  information? 
—Yes ;  perhaps  not  so  much  in  Paris,  but  in  Germany,  1  think,  that  it  must 
constantly  interfere  with  our  obtaining  information,  and  with  that  confidence 
which  a  foreign  minister  would  be  ready  to  repose  in  an  English  diplomatist  if 
he  was  certain  that  it  would  not  be  made  use  of  publicly. 

2668.  Is  there  any  difference  made  as  to  publishing  your  despatches  if  you 
state  them  to  be  confidential,  or  should  you  consider  yourself  ill-used  if  they 
were  published  in  such  a  case?— No,  everything  in  the  form  of  a  despatch  I 
consider  to  be  open  to  publication. 

2669.  Mr.  Layard.]  Is  the  sum  of  money  which  is  now  allowed  for  extra- 
ordinaries  sufficient  to  cover  your  disbursements  in  Paris?— Yes,  I  think  so; 
but  if  I  exceeded  it  it  would  be  made  up  to  me. 

2670.  Chairman^]  Would  the  extraordinaries  include  any  expense  that  might 
be  incurred  in  consequenee  of  your  residence  in  the  country  ? — To  a  certain 
extent ;  generally  speaking  one  of  the  chancery  messengers  comes  down  with 
the  despatches  and  letters  that  arrive  on  the  days  when  I  am  in  the  country ; 
but  I  should  say  that  that  expense  would  not  amount  to  20/.  per  annum 
altogether. 

2671.  Mr.  Layard.']  At  Constantinople  is  it  not  almost  necessary  that  the 
ambassador  should  pass  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  in  the  country  ? — It  is 
quite  necessary. 

2672.  Sir  Minlo  Farquliar.]  At  what  age  do  you  think  an  attache"  ought  to 
be  sent  out  from  this  country  r — Not  under  20. 

2673.  Would  you  prefer  him  if  he  had  taken  a  degree  at  a  university  ?— I 
do  not  consider  that  at  all  necessary ;  I  have  had  under  me  those  who  have 
been  at  universities,  and  those  who  have  not,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  advantage  to  be  observed  either  one  way  or  the  other.  So  much  depends 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  young  man  himself ;  1  do  not  think  that  the  circum- 
stance of  taking  a  degree  at  a  university  makes  a  better  attache. 

2674.  Mr.  Hope.]  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  a  young  man  going 
abroad,  say  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  20,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  French,  as 
to  reading  and  writing  it,  would  acquire  a  power  of  speaking  it  pretty  readily 
there  r — 1  presume  that  if  he  has  a  good  knowledge  of  it,  he  will  be  soon 
able  to  speak  it  after  his  arrival.  All  those  who  have  joined  me  lately  have 
spoken  French  very  well. 

2075.  Mr.  Layard.]  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  precise  and  denned 
duties  of  a  secretary  of  legation  or  embassy  ? — He  replaces  the  ambassador 
when  he  goes  away.  At  other  times  I  think  he  should  be  at  the  head  of  the 
chancery,  and  generally  responsible  for  the  business  done  there. 

2676.  But  do  you  not  think  that  he  should  have  definite  duties  to  perform, 
like  any  other  member  of  the  embassy  r — Yes,  and  those  definite  duties  should 
be  the  superintendence  of  the  business. 

2677.  And  he  should  be  informed,  should  he  not,  of  all  that  is  going  on,  so 
that  when  the  ambassador  does  leave,  he  could  be  able  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness in  his  absence? — Yes,  that  is  most  essential. 

2678.  Is  it,  in  your  Lordship's  opinion,  advisable,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
employ  persons  in  the  chancery,  or  in  the  embassy,  who  are  not  officially 
attached  to  it  ? — No ;  that,  I  think,  is  very  objectionable. 

2679.  Chairman.']  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  hope  of  any  economy 
0.47.  G  a  being 
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R'l**  Hob.  being  effected  in  any  direction  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — I  do  not  see  where 
Earl  CsMfcy,o.c.a>  retrenchment  is  possible. 

"  ~     ~  2680.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  neither  with  regard  to  a  reduction  in  the 

30  »y  1  1.  strprigt h  of  the  service,  nor  in  the  number  of  places  where  persons  are  diplo- 
matically employed,  do  you  see  any  prospect  of  economy  being  effected  ? — 
As  far  as  I  know,  1  should  say  not.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  service  in  a  mission  where  there  is  a  paid 
secretary  and  an  attache. 

Mr.  George  Strachey,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  Q.Straehey.      268 1.  Chairman.']  WHAT  office  do  you  hold? -I  am  paid  attachd  at  the 
 Hague. 

2682.  W  hen  did  you  enter  the  sernce  ? — In  February  1852,  as  unpaid  attache" 
to  the  legation  at  St.  Petersburgh.  I  served  then  until  the  beginning  of  the 
war;  after  that  I  was  employed  temporarily  at  Hanover,  and  then  at  Turin. 
I  was  appointed  paid  attache  at  Vienna,  and  have  since  served  in  the  same 
capacity  at  Stuttgart  and  the  Hague. 

2683.  How  long  did  you  remain  unpaid  ? — I  was  unpaid  for  a  little  over 
the  space  of  four  years. 

2684.  Is  that  about  the  average  time  during  which  persons  remain  unpaid  ? 
— Yes ;  it  is  about  the  average  according  to  the  system  upon  which  promotion 
is  conducted  now ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  what  the  average  was,  because 
people  remained  for  8,  10,  12,  or  14  years  without  payment;  but  the  present 
system  of  promotion  is  on  a  different  plan,  and  I  think  that  between  four 
and  five  years  is  about  the  average  time,  although  at  present  the  movement  will 
be  somewhat  slower. 

2685.  For  what  reason  ?— Because  there  has  been  a  general  stoppage  of 
advancement,  on  account  of  the  cessation  of  two  missions  in  Italy ;  so  that 
those  gentlemen  who  might  have  been  looking  forward  to  their  promotion  about 
this  time  will  naturally  not  obtain  it  so  soon. 

2680.  With  regard  to  the  unpaid  attaches,  do  you  agree  w  th  the  opinion 
that  has  been  expressed  before  this  Committee,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
attach  some  salary  to  the  office  which  they  hold?— I  am  rather  inclined  to 
dissent  from  such  an  opinion.  I  have  naturally  had  opportunities  of  learning 
the  feelings  of  the  unpaid  attaches,  and  I  think  that,  generally  speaking,  they 
have  a  very  small  desire  to  receive  a  salary,  although  there  may  be  difference 
of  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but  the  objection  which  I  will  venture  to  submit 
is  this, — that  as  the  rate  of  pay,  especially  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  profession, 
is  so  very  low,  and  as  it  is  so  impossible  for  men  to  live  suitably  on  the 
present  salaries,  it  is  unfair  that  men  should  be  induced  to  come  into  the  service 
under  the  notion  that  they  are  entering  a  career  whose  pay  is  likely  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that,  if  attache's  were 
paid  on  first  entering  diplomacy,  they  would,  from  not  considering  what 
they  have  to  meet  hereafter,  be  tempted  to  enter  the  career  without  having 
amy  means  of  their  own.  I  have  known  so  many  instances  of  even  careful 
persons  getting  into  debt,  and  having  to  struggle  through  difficulties  which 
embarrassed  them,  if  not  for  life,  at  least  for  many  years,  that  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  a  system  introduced  that  would  lead  to  false  encouragement  on 
this  score. 

2687.  Would  not  such  a  salary  as  would  be  given  to  a  young  man  going  into 
a  public  office  be  so  entirely  inadequate  to  keep  him  in  comfort,  that  it  would 
be  at  once  understood  that  an  additional  allowance  to  him  from  his  family  would 
be  requisite  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  not.  I  have  been  asked  by  persons  with 
sons  or  brothers  anxious  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service ;  and  I  have  found, 
when  they  have  had  the  matter  fully  explained  to  them — that  it  is  almost  abso- 
lutely certain  that  a  young  man  entering  the  profession  will  remain  four  or  five 
years  without  any  pay— those  persons  have  immediately  said,  "That  is  quite 
sufficient  to  decide  the  matter.  I  could  allow  something ;  I  could  allow,  perhaps, 
100/.  or  150/.  a  year,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  supply  the  whole 
amount  that  would  be  required,  and  enable  my  relative  to  live  like  a  gentleman 
in  a  foreign  country." 

2688.  Has 
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y6S8.  Has  there  been  any  change  of  late  years  in  the  relations  existing  Mr.  G.  Stmchey. 
between  the  heads  of  missions  and  the  junior  branches  of  the  diplomatic  service  ?  - 
— I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  has  been  in  some  respects.  Of  course  in  8»  May  1861. 
giving  an  opinion  upon  this  point,  I  can  only  be  guided  by  notions  derived  from 
comparing  the  accounts  that  I  have  received  from  persons  who  have  now  risen 
to  a  certain  point  in  the  profession  with  the  impressions  which  float  about 
amongst  men  of  my  own  standing.  My  own  personal  impressions  would  not 
lead  me  to  make  any  particular  remarks  upon  this  head ;  but  I  cannot  say  that 
that  would  be  the  impression  to  be  derived  from  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession  generally.  For  instance,  as  to  one  matter,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  an  attache^  since  his  eating  and  drinking  will  be,  if  not  furnished 
him  gratis,  a  very  important  part  of  his  expenses  at  any  mission,  I  believe  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  hospitality  of  chiefs  has  very  much  changed  for 
the  worse,  as  far  as  the  attaches  are  concerned.  It  is  not  near  so  common  now 
as  it  used  to  be  to  invite  them  to  dinner  every  day,  or  almost  every  day ;  but  I 
think  that  this  is  quite  intelligible,  because,  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  of 
prices  on  the  Continent,  ranging  in  some  instances  from  25  to  40  per  cent, 
during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  Parliamentary  revision  of 
salaries,  it  is  clear  that  if  a  minister  went  on  in  large  missions,  where  there  are 
three  or  four  hungry  and  thirsty  attaches,  inviting  them  all  to  dine  with  him 
every  day,  such  hospitality  would  make  too  great  a  difference  in  his  expenses ; 
and  1  have  been  told  that  chiefs  of  missions  have  stated  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  maintain  the  traditional  practice,  and  they  exercise  hospitality  to  the 
extent  that  their  purse  admits.  1  believe  it  is  more  from  these  circumstances 
than  from  any  want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  chiefs:  1  do  not,  however, 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  change  has  taken  place,  and  so  far  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  attaches. 

2689.  Did  you  undergo  any  examination  when  you  entered  the  Diplomatic 
Service  ? — No ;  the  examinations  were  instituted  just  before  I  was  appointed 
paid  attached    I  passed  an  examination  on  my  promotion  as  paid  attached 

2690.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  passing  that  examination  ?—  As  it  hap- 
pened, not ;  although  it  certainly  seemed  to  me  an  unfair  arrangement,  because 
I  had  to  pass  what  I  may  call,  although  it  is  not  very  grammatical  to  say  so,  a 
retrospective  examination ;  that  is  to  say,  an  arrangement  was  made  about  four 
years  after  I  entered  the  service  that  all  attaches,  on  promotion,  should  be 
examined  in  the  languages  of  the  country  where  they  had  resided.  I  naturally 
could  not  foresee,  in  1852,  that  an  examination  would  be  instituted  in  1856,  by 
which  I  should  lose  my  promotion,  if  I  did  not  study  the  Russian  language ;  by 
chance  I  had  done  so,  and  was  enabled  to  pass  an  easy  examination  in  Russian ; 
but  I  must  say  that  the  Commissioners  were  willing  to  make  every  allowance 
for  what  I  have  stated,  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  excuse  me,  only  that 
the  head  of  the  Commission  knew,  accidentally,  that  I  was  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  Russian,  and  therefore  they  caused  me  to  be  examined  in  that 
language. 

2691.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  examination? — I  think 
that  the  examination,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  great  improvement ;  but  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me,  with  due  deference  to  a  system  founded  on  necessity 
and  justice,  that  the  examination  fails  to  scrutinize  the  most  important  of  all  the 
qualities  which  a  diplomatist  ought  to  possess  ;  the  present  examination  merely 
tests  the  industry  of  which  the  candidate  is  capable  for  a  limited  time j  it  is 
scarcely  supposed  that  the  particular  subjects  which  he  masters  are  likely  to  be 
of  special  use  to  him  in  his  career ;  but  it  is  assumed  that  if  a  man  is  unable  to 
muster  a  sufficient  amount  of  industry  and  diligence  to  pass  in  those  subjects, 
which  no  doubt  in  many  cases  are  acquired  by  mere  cram,  he  will,  at  no  future 
time,  be  likely  to  give  a  minimum  of  zeal  and  attention  to  his  profession ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  examination  fails  to  test  the  existence  in  an  individual 
aspiring  to  the  diplomatic  career  of  those  qualities  which,  I  think,  in  the  present 
state  of  diplomacy  and  European  society,  are  much  more  important  to  him 
than  the  mere  possession  of  any  special  educational  qualifications. 

2692.  What  are  the  qualifications  to  which  you  refer  ? — It  appears  to  me 
that  when  a  man  is  launched  into  foreign  society,  he  to  a  certain  extent  repre- 
sents the  better  classes  of  the  country  to  whicli  he  belongs :  it  is  therefore  very 
essential  that  he  should  be  a  person  who  in  feeling,  manners,  and  habits,  is 
,  .  0.47.  OQ2  what 
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Jdr.  O.  Straehey.  what  we  call  a  gentleman  :  I  cannot  define  more  exactly  what  I  mean ;  but  I 

  trust  that  the  suggestion  will  be  intelligible  to  tbe  Committee    I  do  not  say  a 

30  May  1861.  "  fine  "  gentleman,  but  a  man  who  is  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  acquire  the  art  of 
personal  intercourse ;  if  you  take  a  person  with  genius  and  eloquence,  learning 
and  wisdom, — a  man  like  Burke, — 1  think  that  nobody  who  knows  foreign 
society,  especially  the  phases  of  it  with  which  we  mix,  will  attempt  to  refute  me 
if  I  say  that  such  a  man  would  not,  at  present,  be  appreciated  or  like:!,  either 
in  public  or  private  relations;  it  is  even  possible  that  he  will  be  fur  less 
able  to  transact  the  common  business  in  which  we  are  concerned  than  a 
diplomatist  of  comparatively  ordinary  clay,  who  knows  how  to  find  footing  by 
the  exercise  of  moderation,  tact,  and  common  sense. 

2693.  Could  no  examination  be  devised  that  should  test  those  qualities  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  on  first  entrance  into  the.  service  it  is  possible  to  test  them ; 
besides  a  man  at  the  age  of  18  or  20  may  not  be  at  that  time  what  he  will 
make  himself  after  he  has  given  a  little  attention  to  such  matters,  for,  after  all, 
those  qualities  may  be  developed  by  attention  to  the  points  I  have  mentioned. 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  first  appointment  should  not  be  final,  that  unpaid 
attaches  should  pass  a  time  of  probation,  that  they  should  form  a  sort  of  float, 
ing  population  belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service ;  during  the  period,  say  of 
three  or  four  years,  it  might  be  the  duty  of  their  chiefs  to  observe  their  conduct 
generally,  as  to  how  they  behaved  in  the  legation,  and  as  to  whether  they 
had  succeeded  in  making  themselves  reasonably  useful  and  pleasant ;  and  they 
might  report  whether  they  were  quarrelsome  or  not,  and  were  likely  to  gamble 
or  publicly  to  practise  other  objectionable  pastimes,  and  so  disgrace  the  legations 
to  which  they  might  hereafter  belong. 

2694.  Would  not  that  be  imposing  a  very  painful  duty  upon  the  head  of  the 
mission  ? — I  presume  that  all  public  men  have  painful  duties  of  that,  or  a 
similar  kind,  to  perform. 

2695.  Do  you  think  that  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  could  gene- 
rally  be  tested  in  matters  of  that  kind? — I  presume  that  the  object  of  the 
examination  would  not  be  to  institute  a  test  that  would  be  pleasant  to  the  junior 
members,  but  one  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  service ;  and 
I  confess,  from  what  I  know  of  chiefs  of  missions,  that  I  think  their  reports 
would  be  perfectly  trustworthy.  At  present,  it  is  true  that  when  an  unpaid 
attache  or  a  paid  attache  leaves  a  legation,  the  chief  very  constantly  writes 
to  the  Foreign  Office  a  despatch,  drawn  up  in  terms  of  the  most  elaborate 
eulogy ;  and  he  states  that  the  person  in  question  is  gifted  with  every  virtue  and 
talent  under  the  sun.  As  he  knows  that  no  serious  responsibility  attaches  to 
the  recommendation  which  he  makes,  he  treats  it  as  a  matter  of  form,  which 
he  would  not  do  if  he  felt  that  he  was  fulfilling  a  more  important  duty,  as  would 
be  the  case  under  the  system  that  I  have  indicated. 

2696.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  promote  any  closer  interchange  between  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service  ?  —  1  think  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage, and  for  one  reason,  1  think  that  in  many  instances,  where  public  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  unjust  appointments,  when  the  round  man  has  been  put 
into  the  square  place,  the  Foreign  Office  has  not  been  informed  exactly  of  the 
capacities  of  the  people  so  appointed.  I  am  convinced  that  has  been  the  case, 
for  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  such  and  such  a  gentleman  is  a  person  of  very 
small  ability,  and  quite  unfit  for  promotion  to  a  post  of  responsibility  and 
importance,  when  certainly  it  was  notorious  amongst  us  of  the  service  that  the 
contrary  has  been  the  case ;  in  the  same  way,  I  have  heard  people  spoken  of  as 
people  fully  competent  to  discharge  every  duty,  and  we  were  certain  that  they 
were  not.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  regards  the  members  of  the 
service,  old  and  young,  this  has  often  been  the  case. 

12697.  Do  you  think  that,  apart  from  other  advantages,  the  temporary  intro- 
duction of  attaches  into  the  Foreign  Office  would  have  the  good  effect  of 
enabling  the  Foreign  Minister  to  know  something  about  them  ? — Decidedly. 
At  present,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  only,  under  very  extraordinary 
circumstances,  is  acquainted  with  the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service; 
it  might  be  an  advantage  for  us  to  know  him  at  least  by  sight,  and  to  him  to 
learn  if  we  were  capable  machines. 

2698.  On  what  principle  is  the  promotion  of  attaches  now  conducted  ? — 
Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted,  in  order  to  make  my  answer  to  that  question  clear, 

to 
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to  say  how  it  was  before  the  year  1853,  i.e.,  before  Lord  Clarendon's  first  Mi.  Q.  Stnciry. 
administration  of  foreign  affairs.  The  promotion  of  unpaid  attaches  was  regulated  — — 
on  no  intelligible  principle  ;  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  all  Secretaries  of  30  Ma*  lUjK 
State  devoted  the  greatest  anxiety  and  care  to  finding  out  the  men  best 
fitted  by  ability  and  claims  for  the  posts  it  was  required  to  fill,  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  they  were  always  perfectly  unsuccessful  on  account  of 
deficient  information  or  from  other  causes ;  for  instance,  I  will  take  the  case 
of  two  men  of  equal  talents,  certainly  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
the  profession  :  one  entered  the  service,  and  became  secretary  of  legation  after 
six  years'  service,  and  the  other  after  between  17  and  18  years*  service;  those 
two" men  are  of  about  equal  capacity,  but  the  fortunes  have  been  very  different. 
The  man  who  was  not  the  most  fortunate  is  of  excellent  connexions,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  strongly  recommended  by  all  his  chiefs,  not  in  the  formal 
way  that  I  lately  described,  but  because  he  had  rendered  great  services ; 
and  yet  he  was  passed  over,  however  much  occasion  there  was  that  he  should 
not  have  been.  I  think  that  there  were  some  17  or  18  juniors  passed  over 
his  head  consecutively,  and  this  instance  I  give  as  an  example  of  the  state  of 
things  that  formerly  existed.  When  Lord  Clarendon  came  into  power  at  the 
end  of  1852,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
who  naturally  must  always  have  great  weight  with  the  Minister  with  regard 
to  the  promotion  of  the  junior  members,  introduced  a  radical  change,  which 
was  the  greatest  change  that  ever  was  introduced  into  the  service,  although, 
as  it  related  to  an  obscure  branch  of  the  administration,  due  praise  has  never 
been  yet  paid  to  the  authors  of  it.  Lord  Clarendon  said  that  he  would  no 
longer  act  upon  that  wonderful  old  principle,  which  we  had  all  failed  to  under- 
stand, and  that  he  would  promote  all  the  attaches  in  rotation  with  this  small 
restriction,  that  a  man  being  at  a  post  was  promoted,  and  sent  somewhere  else, 
where  the  senior,  if  well  reported  of  by  his  chief,  and  if  not  too  hopelessly  a 
junior,  should  receive  promotion  then  and  there :  to  give  the  Committee  an 
idea  of  how  faithfully  that  rule  was  adhered  to,  I  may  mention  that  I  entered 
the  service  in  February  1852,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  is  now 
the  first  paid  attache*  at  Paris,  and  the  other  the  first  paid  attache!  at  Madrid ; 
we  entered  the  service  on  the  same  day;  we  remained  four  years  unpaid, 
and  during  the  time  we  were  together  we  held  appointments  of  about  the 
same  importance ;  although  our  influence  was  unequal,  two  of  us  were  pro* 
moted  on  the  same  day,  and  the  other  gentleman  received  his  promotion  the 
day  after. 

2699.  Do  you  consider  the  present  system  of  promotion  quite  satisfactory  r 
— At  present  I  think  that  there  is  very  little  to  complain  of,  although  there 
may  be  still  a  certain  amount  of  mild  favouritism  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  are 
two  appointments  open,  it  is  natural  that  a  certain  class  of  person  would  get 
the  good  appointment,  and  another  the  bad  one ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  feel 
there  is  any  danger,  except  from  the  occurrence  of  a  reaction  which  I  do  not 
foresee,  that  for  instance,  the  senior  paid  attache  will  be  passed  over  for  long, 
and  not  made  secretary ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely. 

2700.  In  your  opinion  could  any  modification  be  made  in  the  present  strength 
of  the  diplomatic  body  ? — I  presume  that  the  question  refers  to  the  number  of 
the  existing  legations. 

2701.  Yes  f — On  that  point  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  my  own  opinion, 
ibr  my  experience  has  been  too  much  restricted ;  but  I  have  naturally  employed 
myself  in  considering  these  questions,  and  I  think  that  I  know  tolerably  well 
what  the  opinions  are  of  foreign  and  English  diplomatists  on  the  matter ;  I 
think  it  is  generally  found  that  there  are,  for  instance,  some  courts  in  Germany 
where  a  mission  is  superfluous,  and  where  there  is  no  business  which  could  not 
be  equally  well  transacted  by  a  sort  of  vagrant  diplomacy,  which  might  move 
about  from  one  place  to  another.  For  instance,  the  minister  at  Frankfort  might, 
no  doubt,  be  conveniently  charged  with  the  duties  now  confided  to  separate 
legations.  I  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  more  details.  I  think  that 
this  would  be  the  general  opinion ;  and  besides,  there  are  some  German  countries 
which  are  not  strictly  independent,  for  instance,  those  whose  whole  policy  is 
entirely  determined  by  Austria.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  advantage 
of  any  description  in  having  a  legation  at  such  courts,  and  that  the  notion, 
sometimes  maintained,  that  useful  knowledge  flows  into  the  Foreign  Office  from 
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Mr.  G.  Strachey.  those  seats  of  darkness,  is  a  chimera.    Whether  such  places  might  not,  under 

—   an  amended  system,  be  valuable  nurseries  for  agents  of  a  lower  rank  than  minister, 

30  May  1861.    is  quite  another  question. 

2702.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  general  inferiority  or  deficiency,  on  the  part 
of  our  diplomatic  service,  as  compared  with  the  diplomatic  services  of  other 
foreign  countries  ? — I  think  not ;  I  believe  that  the  public  have  been  in  many 
respects  unjust  to  us  in  this  respect,  and  that  certain  notions  afloat  in  English 
society  are  very  much  derived,  if  not  entirely,  from  newspaper  correspondents, 
who  have  no  access  to  the  people  whom  they  are  criticising.  I  think  it,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  be  the  opinion  of  foreign  courts,  and  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  that  our  Foreign  Office  would  be  better 
informed  as  to  political  transactions  than  that  of  any  other  country.  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  our  service  is  fully  as  efficient  as  any  other,  and  even  more 
so,  in  the  proportion  that  Englishmen  are  generally  more  energetic  and  indus- 
trious than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries. 

2703.  Do  you  find,  among  the  younger  members  of  the  diplomatic  service 
whom  you  have  associated  with,  that  there  is  a  considerable  deficiency  in  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  ?  — That  is  a  point  upon  which,  belonging  to  the 
class  in  question,  I  ought  perhaps  to  speak  with  reserve ;  but  I  think  there  has 
been  great  injustice  done  us.  I  may  mention,  as  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that 
the  service  has  produced  some  of  the  best  conversational  linguists  in  Europe. 
A  gentleman,  who  lately  appeared  before  the  Committee,  can  pass  for  a  German 
or  a  Frenchman,  and  I  could  multiply  such  instances  almost  indefinitely.  I  am 
sure  that  no  person  need  speak  or  write  better  French  than  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour. 
It  is  true  that  great  importance  has  been  generally  attached  to  the  supposed 
attainments  of  the  Russians  ;  but  I  must  observe,  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
Russian  who  has  submitted  to  the  painstaking  and  laborious  process  by  which 
an  Englishman  almost  always  has  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  languages ;  and 
those  who  possess  the  advantages,  which  strike  us  as  so  surprising,  being  able 
to  speak  English,  German,  or  Italian  with  fluency,  have  always  had  nurses  and 
governesses  to  learn  them  from.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  1  deny  that  the 
Russians  are  better  linguists  than  other  people ;  for  instance,  in  Holland  everybody 
speaks  English ;  it  is  a  sort  of  lingua  franca,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case  at  Si. 
Petersburg ;  and  1  think  that  in  Holland  people  speak  foreign  languages  better 
than  is  the  case  at  St.  Petersburg. 

2704.  On  the  whole,  do  you  say  that  the  younger  men  in  our  diplomatic 
service  speak  French  with  as  much  comfort  to  themselves,  and  think  in  French 
as  easily  as  the  younger  members  of  the  same  age  in  other  diplomatic  bodies  ? 
—The  distinction  that  I  would  make  is  this,  that  Frenchmen  and  Russians,  with 
whom  French  is  the  natural  language,  of  course  speak  and  think  in  French,  with 
a  facility  inseparable  from  early  habit  and  which  late  attainments  cannot  rival ; 
but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  German  attaches,  for  example,  speak 
good  French  or  write  it.  I  have  met  with  German  diplomatists  who  expressed 
themselves  with  great  difficulty  in  French,  and  who  could  not  comfortably  carry 
on  any  conversation  in  that  language. 

2705.  How  lar  have  you  found  the  salary  of  the  paid  attach^  sufficient  to 
meet  what  is  requisite  tor  his  position  ;  or  is  it  necessary  do  you  think  that  he 
should  have  something  of  his  own  besides  ? — Certainly  ;  I  cannot  conceive  in 
the  present  state  of  prices,  which  have  increased  in  many  of  the  European 
capitals  within  the  last  10  or  12  years  enormously,  that  any  attached  can  live  on 
his  salary.  \V  hen  1  was  at  St.  Petersburg,  I  enjoyed  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  I  was  there,  the  advantage  of  living  in  an  apartment  which  was  kindly 
lent  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  legation,  who  went  on  leave  of  absence.  I  occu- 
pied that  apartment  for  about  a  year,  and,  judging  from  what  I  may  call  my 
necessary  expenses  (of  course  there  are  some  that  are  quite  of  an  indefinite 
character),  I  think  that  no  man,  even  if  he  had  the  most  economical  habits,  and 
was  really  strictly  scrupulous  as  to  his  expenditure,  could  have  lived  on  less 
than  between  300 i.  and  400/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  an  apartment ; 
1  have  no  doubt  that  a  furnished  apartment  would  have  cost  him  another  150  /. 
Had  I  then  been  second  paid  attache,  I  should  have  received  240/.  per  annum; 
net  salary,  as  against  500  /.  of  necessary  expenses.  The  Hague  is  a  cheaper 
place  than  St.  Petersburg ;  my  salary  is  240  /.  net,  and  it  does  not  cover  the 
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2706.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  a  chnnge  in  the  title  of  paid  Mr.  G.  Strackey. 
attach^  ?— I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be  felt  to  be  a  great  boon  

if  some  alteration  were  made  of  that  kind;  in  the  first  place,  though  this  may    3oMay  18G1. 

appear  a  trivial  reason,  it  gives  us  an  inferior  social  position ;   and  it  is 

extremely  unpleasant,  if  a  paid  attach^  is  presented  in  foreign  society  for  him 

to  have  to  enter  into  an  explanation,  and  to  state  that  he  is  paid  attach^,  and 

receives  so  much  salary,  and  that,  although  his  title  docs  not  sound  quite  so 

important  as  that  of  second  or  third  secretary,  he  is  really  as  good  as  they  are. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  all  questions  of  Court  precedence  and  Court  etiquette, 

there  is  a  very  great  practical  difference  ;  it  is  only  by  the  forbearance  and  good 

feeling  of  our  colleagues,  the  second  and  third  secretaries  of  the  French  and 

Russian  Legations,  that  we  are  enabled  to  take  our  proper  place ;  if  they  chose 

they  might  take  precedence  of  us,  although  they  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  insist 

upon  it. 

2707.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  What  is  your  idea  of  the  education  that  an  attache" 
should  receive  ? — My  notion  is,  that  an  ordinary  English  education  is  as  good 
as  possible  for  the  purpose ;  and  that  a  gentleman  who  has  received  his  education 
at  a  university,  and  who  has  taken  his  degree  there,  is  perfectly  competent  if  he 
possesses  the  necessary  personal  qualifications. 

2708.  Do  you  mean  the  ordinary  B.  A.  degree  ? — Yes. 

2709.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  other  general  remark  that  you  wish  to  make 
on  the  present  state  of  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No. 
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Luna,  3°  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Baillie  Co<  hrane. 
Mr.  Grant  DtifF. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope.  " 


Mr.  Layard. 
Mr.  Mnnckion  Milnes. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mu.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

Hammond,  E«q.     27 1  o.  Chairman.]  DO  you  wish  to  make  any  correction  in  the  evidence  which 

  you  gave  on  a  former  occasion  on  the  subject  of  pensions? — Yes;  I  stated,  in  my 

3  Juno  i86j.  former  evidence,  that  1  was  not  aware  that  any  pension  of  a  lower  amount  than 
700  /.  a  year  had  been  granted  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1832.  I  subse- 
quently ascertained  that  in  one  particular  instance  a  pension  of  a  lower  amount 
was  granted  ;  but  in  that  case,  although  there  was  in  the  first  instance  granted  a 
sum  less  than  700/.  (indeed  it  was  350/.),  it  was  subsequently  increased  to 
500  /.,  and  finally  increased  to  700  /.,  without  any  increase  of  service. 

2711.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  with  respect  to  the  working  of  the  pre- 
sent Diplomatic  Pension  Act,  and  what  would  be  the  probable  state  of  things, 
supposing  that  the  present  Superannuation  Act  was  substituted  for  it  ? — Yes  ; 
the  bearing  of  the  two  Acts  is  very  different  upon  the  two  services. 

2712.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee,  as  clearly  as  you 
can,  what  you  consider  to  be  the  essential  differences  in  the  two  services,  which 
would  render  the  application  of  a  different  system  of  pensions  necessary  ? — No 
pension  can  be  granted  under  the  Superannuation  Act  for  past  service  of  less 
than  10  years'  duration,  nor  upon  any  amount  of  salary  greater  than  the  average 
amount  received  for  at  least  three  years  before  granting  the  allowance,  and  the 
service  must  also  have  been  continuous ;  whereas,  with  regard  to  diplomatic 
pensions,  the  service  may  haye  been  interrupted;  that  is  to  say,  provided  15  years 
have  elapsed  since  he  received  his  first  commission,  during  which  he  has  actually 
served  10  years,  a  person  comes  within  the  Act  relating  to  diplomatic  pensions, 
and  is  qualified  to  receive  a  pension.  Fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  first 
commission,  and  10  years'  actual  service,  are  required  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  that  wholly  irrespective  of  age ;  but  a  pension  cannot  be  granted  under  the 
Superannuation  Act,  except  on  a  medical  certificate,  until  the  recipient  has  com- 
pleted his  60th  year. 

2713.  Do  you  see  any  good  grounds  why  the  Superannuation  Act  should 
not  be  made  applicable  to  the  diplomatic  service? — I  think  that  it  would  work 
injuriously  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  individuals.  It  would  work  inju- 
riously to  the  public,  inasmuch  as  it  would  increase  the  Pension  list  to  some- 
thing almost  fabulous  in  amount,  and  it  would  work  injuriously  to  the  indi- 
viduals, because  they  would  be  required  to  serve  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
is  now  required  to  enable  them  to  receive  a  pension.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  person,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  GO,  became  entitled  to  a  pension  under  the 
Superannuation  Act,  it  would  work  very  advantageously  to  him,  but  very  inju- 
riously to  the  public. 

2714.  Y  ou  are  perhaps  aware  that  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  great  com- 
plaint before  this  Committee  that  the  pension  in  the  diplomatic  service  only  dates 
from  the  commission  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  that  that  is  considered  a  very 
grtat  hardship,  because  it  places  the  diplomatic  service  in  a  very  unfair  position  in 

comparison 
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comparison  with  other  branches  of  the  public  service  ? — Yes,  I  am,  and  I  stated  &  Hammond  E«q. 
that  before  m  my  evidence,  and  I  strongly  pressed  upon  the  Committee  the  pro-  "~ 
priety  of  relieving  the  diplomatic  service  from  that  hardship,  by  recommending     3  1 
that  the  paid  attaches,  or,  at  all  events,  the  first  and  second  paid  attaches,  should 
receive  commissions  as  second  and  third  secretaries,  which  would  enable  them  to 
date  their  services  for  pension  from  the  time  when  they  became  paid  attaches. 

2715.  If  such  an  alteration  were  made,  would  it  not  considerably  alter  the 
scale  of  pensions  as  it  at  present  exists  ? — No ;  because  that  scale  is  provided 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  namely,  1,700/.,  1,300/.,  800/.,  and  700/. 

2716.  Would  it  enable  many  of  the  diplomatic  servants  to  retire,  and 
thus  to  gain  a  pension  from  the  country,  who,  under  the  present  system, 
would  not  obtain  it? — That  would  depend  upon  the  Secretary  of  State, 
whether  he  would  allow  them  to  retire  or  not,  for  no  diplomatic  servant 
of  the  Crown  can  claim  bis  pension,  or  retain  it,  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
offers  him  an  equivalent  employment  in  the  diplomatic  service.  So  long  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  chooses  to  keep  a  man  in  the  diplomatic  service,  that 
man  has  no  right  to  claim  his  pension.  1  may  explain  to  the  Committee 
that,  up  to  a  recent  period,  say  15  years  ago,  it  was  very  commonly  the 
habit  to  grant  a  foreign  minister,  while  actively  employed,  but  who  had 
served  his  time  for  a  pension,  the  amount  of  pension  to  which  he  was  at  that 
time  entitled,  supposing  him  to  have  retired ;  which  pension  remained  dormant 
until  he  was  in  a  state  to  claim  it.  Such  was  the  case  with  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  who  had  a  dormant  pension.  1  think  it  was  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour ; 
but  certainly  it  was  so  with  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  who  has  a  dormant  pen- 
sion now.  More  recently  it  has  been  thought  undesirable  to  grant  pensions  out 
of  a  fund  that  was  limited,  until  the  time  arrived  when  those  pensions  became 
issuable,  and  the  practice  has  therefore  now  been  put  a  stop  to. 

2717.  I  see,  on  looking  over  the  papers  that  you  have  handed  in,  that  there 
are  several  persons  who  have  held  very  high  offices,  but  who  have  no  pensions 
whatever,  and  among  others,  Lord  Normanby? — In  the  first,  place,  lam  not 
aware  that  Lord  Normanby  has  ever  applied  for  a  pension  ;  neither  am  I  aware 
of  what  Lord  Normanby 's  circumstances  are;  but  in  the  case,  which  was 
very  much  canvassed  at  the  time,  of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  the  Com' 
mittee  may  remember  that  he  applied  for  a  pension,  and  he  was  refused  it,  ou 
the  ground  that  his  circumstances  were  such  as  not  to  justify  the  grant  of  a 
pension  to  him. 

2718.  Mr.  Hope.]  Is  there  not  such  a  limitation  under  the  Superannuation 
Act r— Yes:  there  is  a  special  limitation  to  that  effect  under  the  Superan- 
nuation Act,  and  the  Committee  of  1*50  called  attention  to  it,  and  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  rules  which  were  laid  down  in  a 
certain  section  of  that  Act,  applicable  to  a  declaration  of  want  of  means,  should 
be  enforced  as  to  the  diplomatic  service. 

271$.  Mr.  Baillle  Cochrane.]  Must  that  declaration  be  made  by  every  diplo- 
matic person  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  declaration  has  been  required  from 
a  diplomatic  servant ;  but  practically,  I  believe,  that  very  few  of  the  parties  who 
have  claimed,  or  are  likely  to  claim  a  pension,  would  be  in  such  circumstances 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  require  the  declaration  to  be  tendered  to  them. 

2720.  Chairman.]  Would  that  apply  to  the  smallest  as  well  as  to  the  largest 
pension? — Yes;  according  to  the  recommendation  of  that  Committee;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  recommendation  is  practically  acted  upon. 

2721.  Lord  Harry  Vane]  You  mean  in  the  diplomatic  service?— Yes. 

2722.  Chairman.]  Suppose  the  case  of  a  person  who  had  obtained  a  small 
pension,  and  who  afterwards  came  into  a  considerable  fortune;  would  he  be 
bound  to  give  it  up  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  but,  while  I  am  on  this  sub- 
ject, 1  may  just  state  the  effect  that  would  have  followed  from  applying  to  the 
diplomatic  service  the  principle  of  the  superannuation  fund  with  respeet  to  those 
pensions  which  arc  at  present  payable.  I  have  had  tables  made  to  show  what 
would  be  the  aggre  gate  of  the  pensions  payable  at  the  present  time  if  they  had 
been  calculated  according  to  the  Superannuation  Act,  either  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  service,  or  from  the  date  of  the  first  commissions,  as  compared  with 
the  pensions  that  are  now  received.  The  pensions  which  are  now  payable  amount 
to  a  sum  just  under  22,000/.  a  year;  and,  if  they  had  been  calculated  from  the 
date  of  the  first  entrauce  into  the  service,  the  peusion  list  would  amount  to 
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£Am^Eiq.  51,000  /.  a  year.  If  they  had  been  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  first  comuus- 
noD8,  they  would  have  been  about  35 ,000 £  a  year;  that  is,  with  regard  to  pen* 
3  June  i  9Gi .  aions  winch  are  now  payable.  With  reference  to  the  persons  now  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  I  bel  ieve,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  that  no  person  is  in  a  position  to 
to  claim  a  pension  under  the  Superannuation  Act.  because,  I  believe,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  that  no  person  has  reached  the  age  of  60.  In  one  peculiar  case, 
a  pension  could  have  been  claimed  under  the  Superannuation  Act;  and  that  is  the 
case  of  Mr.  Eltiot,  applying  to  the  case  of  a  minister,  the  principle  that  would  apply 
•  to  the  case  of  a  consul.  A  consul  leaving  the  country  where  he  has  been  employed, 
in  the  case  of  a  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  is  allowed  to  receive  a  certain  amount 
of  his  salary,  calculated  under  the  Superannuation  Act,  until  he  gets  re-employed, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Elliot  might  be  brought  under  that  provision ;  otherwise  1  Jo  not 
believe  that  there  are  move,  than  two  or  three  persons  in  the  service  at  the  present 
time  who  have  arrived  at  60  years  of  age.  But  supposing  them  to  have  arrived 
at  the  age  of  60,  and  then  to  be  superannuated  upon  their  length  of  service,  it 
would  have  rather  a  singular  effect.  I  will  take  the  cases  of  four  Ambassadors, 
Lord  Bloomfield,  Lord  Cowlev,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  aud  Lord  Napier.  If  Lord 
Bloomfield  were  to  be  superannuated  on  his  length  of  service,  without  reference  to 
the  date  of  his  first  commission,  he,  now  receiving  a  salary  of  7,000/.  a  year,  would 
beentitled  to  a  pension  under  the  Superannuation  Act  of  5,833/.  per  annum ;  and 
if  only  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
of  5,250  /.  Lord  Cowley,  whose  length  of  service  is  36  years,  and  whose  length 
of  service  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission  is  29  years,  would,  in  the  first 
case,  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  7,500/.  a  year,  and,  in  the  next,  to  a  |>ensiott 
of  4,800  /.  Then  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  whose  length  of  service  is  33  years,  and 
whose  service  from  the  date  of  his  commission  is  25  years,  would  be  entitled 
to  a  pension,  in  the  first  place,  of  5,333/.,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  3,333/. 
Lord  Napier,  whose  length  of  service  is  20  years,  and  whose  length  of  service 
from  the  date  of  his  commission  is  15  years,  would  beentitled  to  a  pension  of 
2,333  /.  in  the  first  case,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  to  a  pension  of  1,750  /. ;  whereas 
according  to  the  diplomatic  scale,  he  only  receives  700  /.  at  the  present  time. 

2723.  Therefore  the  inference  to  be  deduced  from  what  you  have  stated  is, 
that  the  Superannuation  Act  would  be  inapplicable  to  the  diplomatic  service, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  very  high  salaries  which  are  enjoyed  by  persons  in 
the  higher  stations  in  that  service  r — It  would  be  partly  eo;  and  it  would  also 
operate  in  another  way,  and  would  be  injurious  to  individuals  iu  certain  grades 
of  the  profession,  if  they  were  to  be  placed  on  the  Superannuation  Fund.  I  will 
no«  take  the  case  of  some  of  those  who  are  at  present  in  the  receipt  of  pensions ; 
there  is  the  case  of  Sir  Wathen  Waller,  who  served  for  31  years,  and  from  the 
date  of  his  first  commission  24  years.  His  salary,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
was  760  /.  a  year ;  the  actual  amount  of  his  diplomatic  pension  is  700  /.  a  year. 
If  he  had  been  superannuated  under  the  Act,  in  the  one  case  there  could  "only 
have  granted  to  him  500  /.  a  year,  and  in  the  other  only  312  /.  a  year.  Therefore 
he  would  have  been  very  much  prejudiced  by  the  adoption  of  a  principle  of  that 
kind,  and  there  are  two  or  three  similar  cases ;  the  last  was  that  of  Colonel 
Hodges,  whose  salary  was  1,500  /.  a  year,  and  he  now  receives  a  pension 
of  700  /.  a  year ;  under  the  Act  he  could  only  have  received  a  pension,  under 
any  circumstances,  of  525  /.  Uut,  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
very  long  in  the  service,  Mr.  Fagan,  he  could  receive  uuder  the  Superannuation 
Act,  if  the  time  was  reckoned  from  the  first  commencement  of  his  service, 
53G  /.  a  year,  while  he  can  receive  nothing  on  the  diplomatic  fund.  But  the 
case  to  which  I  wish  to  reler,  to  show  how  undesirable  and  difficult  it  is  to 
lay  down  any  new  rule  on  this  subject,  is  that  of  Mr.  Barnard,  who  is  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  in  Saxony;  he  has  been  45  years  in  the  service,  and  36 
years  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission  ;  his  present,  salary  is  650  /.  a  year, 
and,  il  he  was  to  retire  after  that  long  service,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  the  Diplomatic  Act,  namely,  a  pension 
of  700/.  a  year,  a  sum  even  higher  than  his  salary.  If  he  were  superannuated 
under  the  Superannuation  Act,  in  the  one  case  he  could  only  receive  595  /.  a 
year,  and  in  the  latter  case  only  487  /.,  consequently,  in  either  case,  he  would  be 
much  worse  off  than  under  the  present  scale.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  I  believe 
that  taking  the  length  of  service  and  other  contingencies,  our  diplomatic  pensions 
are  calculated  on  a  very  liberal  scale  ;  for  a  great  length  of  service  is  not  required, 
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and,  except  as  regards  the  lower  grades,  where  perhaps  an  improvement  might  be  e.  Hammed,  Etq. 

made, when  one  looks  at  the  first,  second,  and  third  class  pensions,  I  think  that  the   

pensions  are  so  liberal  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  individuals  to  disturb  them,     3  June  1861. 
while  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  country  to  adopt  a  scale  of  superan- 
nuation founded  upon  that  granted  to  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown. 

2724.  Do  you  think  that  the  pVesent  position  of  persons  who  have  remained 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  the  service,  and  yet  who  are  entitled  to  no 
pension,  is  not  one  that  requires  some  consideration  ? — There  is  one  thing  to  be 
said,  that  wc  consider  that  a  man  should  not  retire  upon  his  pension,  until  he 
has  earned  a  pension  by  a  certain  amount  of  service.  We  do  not  consider  that  a 
person  who  generally  retains  his  health  should  claim  a  pension  at  the  end  of  10 
years  ;  a  pension  for  that  period  of  service  may  be  granted  under  the  Super- 
annuation Act,  but  the  abuse  there  is  checked  by  the  provision  that  a  man  can- 
not be  retired  under  60  years  of  age,  except  upon  medical  certificate.  Assuming 
the  diplomatic  service  to  be  a  profession,  and  that  a  man  will  gradually  rise  up 
in  it,  I  think  that  at  the  time  when  he  might  reasonably  retire,  and  claim  a  pen- 
sion, say  between  50  and  GO  years  of  age,  he  would  have  a  very  f.iir  amount  of 
pension,  which  he  might  have  earned  by  a  very  moderate  amount  of  service, 
compared  with  what  is  required  from  a  civil  servant ;  for  a  man  might  prac- 
tically only  serve  for  lOyears,  and  yet  be  qualified  to  receive  a  pension  of  1,700/. 
a  year. 

2725.  That  would  be  an  extreme  case,  would  it  not? — Yes;  but  a  case  less 
extreme  would  be  that  of  an  envoy,  who  had  served  five  years  as  Secretary  of 
Legation,  and  five  years  at  a  first  class  mission :  at  the  expiration  of  15  years  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  1,300/. 

2726.  I  sup|)ose  it  was  to  such  cases  as  those  that  the  Committee  of  1850 
alluded  to,  when  they  spoke  of  the  very  extravagant  scale  of  the  diplomatic 
pensions  ? —  Very  possibly  it  was  ;  and,  as  1  explained  before,  originally  a  pension 
could  be  earned  by  three  years'  service,  but  that  was  a  great  number  of  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  highest  rate  of  pension,  as  far  as  we  can  trace,  was  a 
pension  of  2,300/.  a  year,  but  it  practically  netted  only  2,000/.:  then  after- 
wards, in  1832  I  think  it  was  reduced  to  2,000/.,  which  netted  1,786/. ;  and  then 
in  1850  it  was  reduced  to  1,700/.  a  year  as  the  net  pension.  But,  as  explaining 
what  I  said  before,  Mr.  Christie  having  served  now  13  years,  and  from  the  date 
of  his  commission  10  years,  and  1  believe  having  been  at  a  first  class  mission  for 
two  years,  supposing  he  continues  there  three  years  more,  he  will  be  qualified, 
five  vears  hence,  for  a  pension  of  1,300/.  a  year. 

2727.  Will  that  include  his  consular  servicer — No;  I  do  not  imagine  that  it 
will.  I  believe  that  it  is  entirely  diplomatic  service.  He  was  at  Uerne.  1 
apprehend  that  the  consular  service  was  three  years  before.  I  desired  particular 
care  to  be  taken  with  the  table  that  has  been  drawn  up ;  that  it  was  only  to  refer 
to  the  diplomatic  service.  In  this  case  there  would  be  a  pension  of  a  large 
amount  easily  earned. 

2728.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Is  there  not  this  great  distinction  to  be  made 
between  persons  who  are  entitled  to  diplomatic  pensions  and  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  pensions  under  the  Superannuation  Fund,  namely,  that  those  who 
are  entitled  to  diplomatic  pensions  receive  a  very  large  salary  mainly  for  repre- 
sentation, and  which  is  a  salary,  not  merely  as  a  reward  for  their  service,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  country  which  accredits  them  r — I  apprehend 
that  that  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  established  pensions  were  granted. 

2729.  Therefore,  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  the  scale  adopted  with  regard 
to  superannuations  is  one  which  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  higher  missions  ? 
—Yes. 

2730.  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  money  paid  to  a 
minister  is  not  a  reward  for  his  service,  and  not  a  salary,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  but  money  paid  for  the  purposeof  representation? — Yes. 

2731.  Therefore  that  constitutes  a  very  great  difference  between  the  one 
case  and  the  other,  the  case  of  a  man  entitled  to  a  pension  under  the  Super- 
annuation Act  and  that  of  a  man  who  if  entitled  to  a  diplomatic  pension  ? — 
Unquestionably. 

2732.  There  is  also  another  circumstance,  is  there  not,  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  fund  for  pensions  to  diplomatic  servants  has  always  been  a  limited 
fund  ? — Yes,  of  late  years. 

0.47.  h  h  2  2733.  Whereas, 
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E. Hammond,^.     2733.  Whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  Superannuation  Act,  that  is  not  the  case; 
  there  is  no  actual  limitation  ?  — No. 

3  July  18G1.  2734.  In  the  case  of  the  diplomatic  service,  the  amount  has  always  been 
under  strict  limitation?  —  Yes;  it  lias  always  been  limited  for  the  last  30 
years. 

2735.  And  therefore  there  is  no  power  to  exceed  that  sum;  and  that  is  the 
principle  which  has  always  been  acted  upon  i — According  to  the  system  esta- 
blished under  the  Act  of  1832,  the  whole  diplomatic  service  of  the  country, 
active  and  retired,  was  to  be  covered  by  180,000/.  a  year;  and  at  that  time  the 
amount  payable  in  pensions  was  57,000/.  a  year.  The  Committee,  or  the  Act, 
said  that  the  Pension  List  ought  not  to  exceed  40,000/.;  and  therefore,  until 
the  amount  payable  in  pensions  was  brought  down  to  40,000  /.,  no  more  than 
2,000  /.  a  year  should  be  granted  in  one  year  for  pensions.  Now  we  are  able  to 
apply  to  the  active  service  a  portion  of  what  might  be  applied  to  pensions ;  in 
point  of  fact,  the  money  is  appropriated  for  the  diplomatic  service  generally, 
and  as  long  as  we  do  not  exceed  the  amount,  but  keep  within  it,  no  question  is 
asked. 

2736.  Previously  to  that  time  the  diplomatic  service  was  paid  out  of  the  Civil 
List,  was  it  not?— Ves. 

2737.  A  change  was  introduced  by  Lord  Althorp  in  1832? — Yes 

2738.  Since  that  period  the  limitation  has  been  practically  observed,  has  it 
not  ?  —  We  have  never  exceeded  the  180,000/.  when  once  it  was  brought  down  to 
that  sum. 

2739.  lf  y°u  adopted  another  principle,  would  it  not  be  the  case  that  you 
would  very  soon  exceed  the  limit  so  laid  down  ? — Yes  ;  supposing  that  it  were 
made  retrospective,  we  should  now  pay  instead  of  20,000/.  a  year,  50,000/.  a  year 
in  pensions. 

2740.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  Parliament  would  not  consent  to  apply  the 
principle  of  the  Superannuation  Fund  to  diplomatic  servants  for  the  whole  of 
the  salaries,  for  undoubtedly  their  salaries  are  not  granted  merely  for  purposes 
of  their  own,  but  for  the  purposes  of  representation  ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be 
necessary  in  that  case  to  consider  how  much  ought  to  be  considered  the  salary 
of  the  minister,  properly  so  called,  and  what  proportion  ought  to  be  considered 
as  given  for  the  purposes  of  representation? — Then,  I  think,  you  would  raise 
another  question  under  the  Superannuation  Act.  If  you  will  turn  to  what  took 
place  before  the  Diplomatic  Salaries  Committee  in  1850,  you  will  see  that  the 
salaries  of  the  Ministers  of  State  were  estimated  at  5,000/.  a  year,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  to  incur  a  good  deal  of  expense  for  entertainments,  and 
their  pensions  were  fixed  at  2,000  /.,  so  that  there  is  a  very  fair  proportion  between 
them. 

2741.  Chairman.]  Is  not  the  effect  of  having  the  sum  fixed  this,  that  on  the 
one  hand  you  are  obliged  to  restrict  what  you  would  consider  the  just  claims  of 
deserving  servants,  and,  on  the  other,  you  might  be  able,  having  that  money  to 
dispose  of,  to  give  larger  sums  than"  the  persons  might  claim  ?— I  have  not 
known  of  auy  pension,  since  we  brought  it  down  to  the  limit  of  the  Act,  that 
has  been  refused  on  the  ground  of  there  being  no  fund  out  of  which,  to  issue  it. 
It  has  always  been  studied  to  keep  a  clear  margin  to  meet  any  unforeseen 
contingencies. 

2742.  Lord  Harry  Vane.~\  But  if  pensions  were  granted  with  greater  facility, 
it  is  clear  that  that  margin  would  no  longer  exist  ? — Certainly. 

2743.  Chairman.]  Supposing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
this  Committee,  an  arrangement  was  made,  which  I  believe  could  be  made  with- 
out any  special  Act  of  Parliament,  to  give  the  paid  attaches  the  titles  of  first  and 
second  secretaries  of  legation,  and  to  date  their  commissions  from  that  earlier 
period  ;  would  you  not  run  a  chance  of  having  claims  made  for  pensions  which 
the  money  granted  by  Parliament  would  not  supply  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so ; 
for,  coupled  with  the  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  to  which  1  have 
a  doubt,  that  you  may  grant  less  than  700  /.,  I  do  not  think  that  any  serious 
claim  would  come  upon  it.  It  always  rests,  of  course,  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  say  whether  such  a  man  shall  retire  from  the  service,  or  shall 
not.  I  conceive  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  decline  to  allow  a  young  man  to 
retire  from  the  service,  unless  upon  medical  certificate.    I  do  not  think  that  any 
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diplomatic  servant  has  a  right,  in  that  respect,  to  be  put  upon  a  better  footing  E  ffammoa(/ 
than  any  man  in  the  ordinary  civil  service.  "   '_ 

2744.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  It  mij»ht  happen  that  the  Secretary  of  State  might  3  June  18G1. 
not  wish  to  continue  the  services  of  a  particular  person  ? — In  that  case  he  would 

deal  with  the  man,  and  he  might  be  able  to  relieve  the  service  of  a  person  whom 
it  was  not  desirable  generally  to  employ. 

2745.  Mr.  FitzGerald.}  What  was  the  proportion  of  the  180,000/.  that  you 
spent  last  year? — I  think  that  we  bad  a  margin  of  11,000/. 

2746.  Has  that  been  upon  the  average  about  the  margin  of  late  years? — I 
should  think,  that  there  has  been  a  margin,  6ay  of  about  10,000  /.,  but  it  varies. 

2747.  Mr.  Baiilie  Cochrane.]  Which  I  suppose  is  available  ? — Yes ;  either  to 
increase  the  salaries,  or  otherwise ;  for  instance,  the  other  day  we  were  enabled 
to  increase  the  salaries  at  St.  Petersburgh  and  Vienna,  by  1,000  /.,  because  we 
had  a  margin. 

2748.  Have  you  power  to  increase  the  salaries  ? — Yes ;  as  long  as  we  keep 
within  the  180,000  /.;  the  Secretary  of  State,  can  assign  such  an  amount  of  salary 
as  is  thought  necessary  for  the  diplomatic  service  at  any  particular  place. 

2749.  Did  you  increase  the  salary  at  St.  Petersburg? — Yes,  by  1,000/.  ;  we 
also  gave  1,000  /.  to  Vienna ;  the  salaries  were  6,000  /. ;  they  are  now  7,000  /. 

27.50.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  current  of  the  evi- 
dence given  before  this  Committee  has  been  all  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  the 
salaries  of  diplomatic  servants  abroad  ? — I  think  very  possibly  that  it  has  been  so. 

2751.  You  are  not  uware  of  the  fact  ? — Some  of  the  witnesses,  1  believe,  have 
so  stated,  and  some  of  them,  I  think,  have  stated  that  they  were  satisfied. 

2752.  If  the  average  surplus  is  above  10,000/.  a  year,  it  would  be  necessary, 
would  it  not,  tp  increase  the  grant  of  180,000/.  it  any  such  recommendation  as 
that  were  carried  out  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so 
immediately  ;  it  might  be  necessary  in  course  of  time ;  of  course  it  depends  very 
much  upon  the  people  going  upon  their  pensions. 

2753.  Mr.  Baiilie  Cochrane.']  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  present  time  Lord 
Napier,  at  St.  Petersburg,  finds  it  impossible  to  go  on  with  the  present  amount  of 
salary  ? — I  have  beard  that  stated  out  of  doors,  but  he  has  made  no  representa- 
tion of  that  kind.  I  presume  that  if  Lord  Napier  finds  it  impossible  to  go 
on  with  the  present  salary,  he  will  state  it.  But  I  believe  that  a  witness 
examined  before  this  Committee  stated  that  he  could  go  on  with  6,000/.  a 
year  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

2754.  But  not  as  ambassador? — But  he  stated  that  he  went  on  with  6,000/. 
a  year  as  minister,  and  we  have  added  1,000/.  on  restoring  the  embassy. 

2755.  Mr.  Layard.]  At  the  present  time,  if  a  man  is  put  into  the  diplomatic 
service,  without  reference  to  his  previous  career  as  the  head  of  a  mission,  would 
he  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  as  if  he  had  gone  through  the  regular  gradations  ? — 
If  he  serves  his  time  for  it,  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  him.  Suppose  that  a 
person  was  to  be  appointed  to-morrow  to  the  mission  at  Berlin,  and  that  he  was 
to  remain  there  for  10  years  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, and  then  remain  five  years  out  of  service,  at  the  end  of  his  fifth  year  out  of 
service,  he  could  come  upon  the  pension  of  a  first  class  mission,  without  reference 
to  any  previous  service,  and  without  reference  to  being  in  the  service  when  the 
pension  was  granted. 

2736.  Would  that  apply  to  special  missions? — No;  we  do  not  consider 
special  missions  as  giving  any  claim  for  a  pension. 

2757.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Lord  Dufterin  was  to  be  employed  for  eight 
or  ten  years  abroad  in  the  post  which  he  now  fills,  would  that  entitle  him  to  a 
pension  ? — In  the  first  place,  Lord  Dufferin  is  not  accredited  to  any  court ;  but 
however,  as  a  general  rule,  service  upon  a  special  mission  does  not  come  within 
the  ordinary  definition  of  diplomatic  service,  as  entitling  a  person  to  a  pension  ; 
that  is  how  the  Act  is  construed. 

2758.  Supposing  that  a  man  in  the  diplomatic  service  had  served  upon  a 
special  mission,  does  not  that  period  count  ? — It  does  not  do  so  ;  but  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  it  ought.  There  might  be  a  difficulty  about  it,  because 
persons  employed  on  special  missions  do  not  always  have  diplomatic  rank ;  a 
special  diplomatic  rank.  It  is  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  a  man 
should  have  a  special  diplomatic  rank. 
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Z.  Hammond.  E»q.     27.59-  Take  the  case  of  Lord  Stratford  d*  Redcltfk,  and  suppose  that  he  had 

  wnnted  a  few  months  to  complete  his  term  of  service,  would  not  his  special 

3ianet86i.  embassy  to  Constantinople^  to  take  leave  of  the  Sultan,  count  as  part  of  his 
diplomatic  service  ? — I  believe  not;  I  think  that  it  ought  to  count,  but  as  far  as 
I  understand,  it  would  not 

1:760.  Chairman.']  To  go  now  to  the  payment  of  diplomatic  service, 
a  great  question  has  been  raised  before  this  Committee  as  to  what  are 
mainly  the  reasons  why  the  diplomatic  salaries  should  net  be  paid  with 
just  the  same  regularity,  and  just  the  same  simplicity  as  the  salaries 
of  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service,  on  a  proper  assurance  being 
received  that  the  recipient  was  living,  and  that  the  payment  was  duly 
authorised : — As  far  as  the  Foreign  Office  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever ;  but  there  are  two  things  to  be  ascertained,  first,  what  amount  of  money  has 
been  earned,  and  next,  that  the  individual  is  alive  to  claim  it;  the  amount  that 
he  has  earned  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  arrival  of  quarter  day,  nor  can  his 
right  to  claim  it,  by  being  alive,  be  proved  without  a  life  certificate.  When  those 
two  facts  jirc  ascertained,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  receive  his  salary 
with  the  same  regularity  as  any  other  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown.  I  men- 
tioned, when  I  was  first  examined  before  the  Committee,  that  I  had  been  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  an  intermediate  stage,  which  was  productive  of  delay,  must 
necessarily  be  passed  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Paymaster's  Office, 
namely,  that  the  pay  list,  instead  of  going,  as  in  the  case  of  the  civil  service, 
direct  to  the  Pay  Ofvice,  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Treasury.  I  also  stated  that  I 
would  endeavour  to  see  whether  that  could  be  put  right ;  we  had  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Treasury  on  the  subject,  and  the  explanation  generally  was  that 
tire  ordinary  civil  service  of  the  Crown  was  paid  out  of  the  votes  of  Parliament, 
whereas  the  diplomatic  service  was  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and, 
although  a  general  warrant  from  the  Paymaster's  Office  is  sufficient  for  the  civil 
(services,  there  must  be  a  special  warrant  for  services  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  Treasury  must  see  the  pay  list,  and  then 
fend  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  according  to  that  pay  list ;  I  believe 
it  is  done  under  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  upon  mentioning  the  subject  to  the 
Treasury,  they  kindly  said  that  they  would  take  care  that  the  pay  list  should  be 
passed  on  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  diplo- 
matic salary  which  fall  due,  for  instance,  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  the  minister, 
as  in  the  case  of  Paris,  being  within  one  day's  reach  by  the  post,  should  not  be 
paid  to  him  on  the  7th ;  I  see  no  practical  reason  to  prevent  it. 

2761.  Mr.  FitzGeruld,]  U  there  any  necessity  for  a  lite  certificate  Of 
course,  you  must  be  satisfied  that  a  man  is  alive  '/because,  if  a  man  has  died, 
his  power  of  attorney  is  vitiated,  and  the  money  which  would  be  issuable  to  him 
on  the  5th  April,  would  come  within  the  cognizance  of  his  executors. 

2762.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  were  absent  on  leave  for  a  month  at 
Spa  or  Homburg,  would  you  have  to  send  over  your  life  certificate  ?— No  ;  but 
I  should  have  to  send  over  my  receipt,  with  my  nnme  to  it. 

2763.  Would  not  that  be  sent  over  the  week  before  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  for 
example,  I  am  going  to  Wiesbacden ;  I  shall  be  there  on  the  30th  of  June,  and 
when  my  salary  is  payable,  the  chief  clerk  will  send  me  my  receipt,  and  1  shall 
sign  it  abroad,  and  return  it  back  to  my  banker. 

2764.  Chairman.]  Could  you  not  sign  it  before  you  went  ? — No,  certainly 
not ;  that  would  be  a  fraud.  If  1  signed  a  receipt  on  the  25th  of  June  for 
salary  due  to  me  on  the  30th  of  June,  it  would  be  a  fraud ;  I  might  not  have 
earned  it ;  I  might  die  between  the  times. 

2765.  Mr.  FilzGcrald.]  What,  in  your  view,  is  the  amount  of  delay  that  takes 
place  ;  say,  that  a  man  writes  on  the  5th  of  July  enclosing  his  life  certificate  ; 
that  comes  to  the  Foreign  Office,  say  from  Madrid,  and  three  or  four  days  after- 
wards do  you  make  an  application  to  the  Treasury  ? — No ;  the  application  to  the 
Treasury  is  made  upon  the  whole  salary  list  on  the  5jh  of  July,  aud  the  warrant 
for  the  payment  of  the  whole  salary  list  is  issued  thereupon  by  the  Treasury ;  it 
is  a  general  warrant  of  the  Paymaster  General,  as  I  understand  it. 

276b.  Do  you  send  in  the  pay  list  to  the  Treasury  before  you  know  whether 
a  man  is  living  or  not  ? — Yes ;  there  is  no  harm  in  that,  because  the  money  is  not 
issued,  although  the  authority  is  given  to  issue  it  from  the  Treasury  ;  the  war- 
rant goes  to  the  Paymaster  General's  Office,  and  the  minister  s  agent  gets  from 
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the  chief  clerk  the  life  certificate,  and  then,  upon  the  production  of  that  certificate  E.  Hammond,  E%q 

at  the  Paymaster  General's  Office  the  money  is  issued  to  the  agent ;  and  I   

believe  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  it  should  not  be  paid  as  early      3  June  »8o'i. 
as  I  have  said,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ce-wley,  who  is  the  nearest. 

2767.  But  that  would  not  apply  to  a  man  who  was  at  Constantinople  or  at 
Rio?— In  that  case  the  money  is  at  the  Paymaster  General's  Office,  waiting  to 
be  asked  for ;  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  before  it  is  asked  lor,  there 
it  is,  waiting  to  be  drawn. 

2768.  Chairman.]  On  what  day,  ordinarily  speaking,  is  the  money  paid  by 
the  Paymaster  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say  on  what  day  it  is  paid  ;  I,  of  course,  have 
no  control,  and  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  happens  1>eyond  my  own  office ;  but 
I  consider  that  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  the  diplomatic  salary  list  should 
not  go  to  the  Treasury  on  every  quarter  day,  or,  if  there  is  a  pressure,  on  the  day 
next  after  that;  then  it  rests  with  the  Treasury  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  salaries. 

2709.  Mr.  J-'itzOeralJ.]  Is  that  a  warrant  authorising  the  payment  of  the 
money  to  the  Paymaster? — I  am  not  able  to  say  positively;  but  I  suppose,  iu 
effect,  it  is  to  authorise  the  Paymaster  to  issue  out  ot  the  Consolidated  Fund  >uch 
an  amount  of  money  as  is  represented  in  the  pay  list. 

2770.  Chairman]  Then  is  the  total  amount  of  the  money  paid  iu  one  large  sum? 
— No ;  I  conclude  the  Paymaster  gets  his  warrant  in  one  large  sum,  but  then  lie 
doles  it  out  to  the  different  ministers  according  to  the  rate  set  against  each  of 
their  names  in  the  pay  list  which  he  receives  Irom  the  Treasury. 

2771.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Christie,  for  instanee,  he  sends  in  his  life 
certificate  as  soon  as  he  can  after  quarter-day,  which  life  certificate  does  not 
reach  England  for  a  considerable  time ;  his  agent  can  then  draw  his  salary  on 
the  day  when  he  receives  the  life  certificate;  but  who  has  the  interest  of  the 
money  between  quarter-day  and  the  day  when  the  agent  claims  the  salary  ? — 
The  Government,  I  suppose,  has  upon  all  money  that  is  unissued ;  but  how  the 
Government  deal  with  their  monev  until  ir  is  issued  I  cannot  saw 

2772.  The  au:ent  draws  no  advantage  from  it  ? — He  cannot  touch  it. 

2773.  Mr.  J-'UzGera/d.]  How  long  does  it  take  the  mail  to  come  from  Rio  to 
this  country  -  —About  30  days. 

2774.  Then  the  money  would  not  reach  a  person  at  Rio  for  GO  days  ?— No  ; 
but  he  might  draw  at  Rio,  and  receive  the  money  at  Rio  immediately. 

277.5.  But  he  must  pay  discount  for  that  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  he  would 
have  to  pay  discount  upon  drawing  the  bills. 

2776.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  present  regulation  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  extraordinaries  ? — In  February  last  an  understanding  was  come  to  with 
the  Treasury  to  make  more  general  a  regulation  which  had  been  in  force  for 
about  two  or  three  years  with  regard  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople ;  viz., 
that  a  minister  should,  at  the  expiration  of  each  month,  he  allowed  to  draw  a 
certain  amount  of  money  on  account  of  his  extraordinai  ies.  That  regulation 
was  extended  to  the  great  missions,  and,  as  a  general  principle,  we  took  those 
missions  which  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  on  account  of  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, not  less  than  200/.  a  quarter,  and  we  applied  it  then  to  Paris,  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Turin,  Washington,  Rio,  and 
Mexico.  I  should  say  that  at  Constantinople  the  ambassador  is  allowed  to  draw, 
regularly,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  GOO  /.,  at  the  expiration  of  the  second 
month  of  the  quarter,  another  GOO/.,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  month 
of  the  quarter,  ]  ,500  I. ;  the  explanation  of  the  large  sum  of  1 ,500  /.  being,  that 
in  that  third  month  of  the  quarter,  the  salaries  of  the  dragomans  become  due, 
which  amount  to  800  /.  a  quarter. 

2777.  Would  this  apply  to  what  are  technically  called  extranrdiuaries,  or  to 
what  might  be  called  extraordinary  payments? — What  are  called  extraordinaries, 
and  which  appear  in  Class  5  of  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates. 

2778.  Mr.  Layard.]  They  are  all  definite  expenses  ?— Yes. 

2779.  Chairman.]  Are  any  advances  made  to  any  missions  for  casual  and 
unexpected  expenses? — No. 

2780.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  giving  them  such  a  power?— I  would 
rather  not;  1  think  that  the  indulgence  which  is  extended  to  them  is  quite  suffi- 
cient, and  the  items  in  the  extraordinaries  are  really  so  numerous  that  there  is 
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£.  Hammond,  Eiq.  hardly  any  payment  whatever  which  they  have  to  make  ivhich  would  not  come 
  under  one  or  other  of  those  heads. 

3  June  1861.  2781.  Mr.  FitzGarald.]  Is  it  an  indulgence,  that  a  public  servant  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  advance  money  for  the  public  service  out  of  his  own  funds?— 
I  call  it  so,  as  compared  with  the  system  which  formerly  existed ;  I  think 
that  the  present  system  is  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  old  one,  and  a  very 
fair  improvement  in  favour  of  the  minister. 

2782.  Chairman.']  You  say  that  the  present  extraordinaries  would  include 
almost  anv  kind  of  expense  which  a  minister  might  be  called  upon  to  incur  ? — 
I  believe  almost  anything  under  one  or  other  of  the  heads. 

2783.  Is  there  any  list  of  what  are  technically  called  extraordinaries  ?— If  you 
will  turn  to  class  5  of  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  you  will  find  them  specified 
in  a  table. 

2784.  All  the  particulars  are  there  ?— Yes. 

2785.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  It  is  possible,  is  it  not,  with  reference  to  telegrams, 
that  there  might  be  a  sudden  necessity  for  an  expenditure  that  might  be  quite 
unusual  ? — Yes. 

2786.  Why  should  not  a  public  servant  be  able  to  meet  that  out  of  a  public 
fund,  and  not  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  then  have  to  remain  for  some  time 
before  he  was  repaid  1 — I  apprehend  that  the  telegram  account  comes  in  quar- 
terly ;  I  think  so,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind  with- 
out knowing  exactly  how  the  accounts  are  rendered  by  foreign  telegraph 
offices.  I  know  that,  when  1  was  at  Vienna  with  Lord  John  Russell,  I  had, great 
difficulty  in  getting  in  the  telegram  account,  long  after  it  was  due,  on  account  of 
the  custom  of  the  place ;  they  did  not  choose  to  send  the  account  in,  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind  very  specifically. 

2787.  Mr.  Layard.)  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  a  minister 
a  short  time  ago,  receiving  4,000/.  a  year,  to  have  been  in  advance  2,000/.  ? — I 
should  think  that  if  his  accounts  had  been  sent  in  regularly,  and  at  the  proper  time, 
it  was  almost  an  impossibility.  If  an  extraordinary  account  had  been  sent  in 
irregularly  and  not  duly  vouched  for,  when  it  came  to  be  examined,  it  would  not 
be  passed  until  it  was  in  a  state  to  be  passed.  , 

2788.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Foreign  Office  at  the 
present  time,  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  minister  being  considerably  in 
advancer — Certainly;  of  course  the  extraordinaries  vary  in  different  quarters  ; 
but  I  think  upon  the  whole  we  generally  calculate  that  there  might  be  a  balance  of 
200  /.  or  thereabouts  to  settle  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

2789.  Not  more  than  that  as  against  the  minister  ? — No. 

2790.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Then  you  cannot  conceive  that  any  minister  had 
been  in  .advance  so  much  as  2,000/.? — I  should  have  thought  it  impossible 
unless  there  had  been  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  minister  to  send  in  the 
extraordinary  accounts.  I  have  known  an  instance  of  an  ambassador  not  send- 
ing in  his  account  for  three  quarters,  and  being  that  time  in  arrear. 

2791.  Mr.  Layard.']  Have  you  stated  in  your  evidence  what  the  allowance  is 
in  Turin  for  extraordinaries  ? — No,  but  it  is  50  /. ;  50  /.  and  150  /. 

2792.  Do  you  thiuk  that  the  sum  allowed  at  Turin  should  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  extraordinary  expenses  ? — Leaving  a  small  margin  for  settlement  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  that  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  arrangement  was  made ; 
but  as  I  said  before,  the  expenditure  on  that  head  varies  in  different  quarters. 
If  we  found  that  the  allowance  was  not  commensurate  to  the  average  amount 
of  the  expense  which,  at  Turin,  will  probably  not  be  the  case  now,  then  we 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  Treasury  to  allow  an  addition. 
This  is  the  scale  tor  the  missions  to  which  1  have  alluded. 


[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Paper :] 
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COUCTBl, 

Total  Amount 

Ft  tran  nl  inane*, 
for  tkt 

SI  March  1860 

Avenge  Quarterly 
Amount  of 
Extraordinarir*. 

SUMS 

To  he  allowed  to  be  drawn  on  Account  it  the  end  of  the 

- 

Ut  Mooih. 

2d  Month. 

3d  Month. 

ToUl  in 
the  Quarter. 

£.   t.  d. 

£. 

X. 

X . 

X. 

x  • 

France 

4,700  18  8 

1,175 

300 

J00 

400 

Russia 

1,188    4  11 

283 

SO 

00 

101) 

Austria 

1,881  .11  9 

490 

100 

100  ^ 

200 

400 

Spain 

2,803  10  6 

675 

150 

150 

200 

500 

Prussia 

1,148  14  5 

275 

50 

50 

100 

200 

uniLcu  omit-p 

1  4fi5    2  2 

350 

•  100 

100 

100 

300 

Portugal 

1,060    3  - 

250 

50 

*  50 

100 

200 

Sardinia 

1,248  15  11 

300 

50 

50 

150 

250 

Braxil        -  - 

788    8  - 

200 

50 

60 

50 

150 

Mexico      -  - 

913    -  - 

225 

50 

50 

50 

150 

I  add  a 


of  the  Turin  ExtraordinarieB  for  the  last  Five  Years. 


E.  Hammond,  E»q. 


3  June  1861. 


Turin  Extra  ordinaries. 


£. 

i. 

For  tho  Year': 

£. 

s. 

For  the  Year : 

Quarter  ending: 

£.    *.  d. 

Quarter  ending: 

£.    «.  d. 

.30  June  -  1866 

46 

13 

8 

30  June •  1859 

684 

15 

fl 

30  Sept.  -  „ 
81  Deo.  -  „ 

57 
107 

2 
16 

2 
5 

30  Sept.  -  „ 

217 

19 

5 

81  March  1857 

83 

4 

2 

204  15  A 

31  Deo.  -  „ 

137 

4 

7 

80  June  -  „ 

02 

17 

10 

81  Maroh  1860 

208  16 

1 

30  Sept.  -  „ 

00 

16 

8 

•1,248  16  7 

81  Deo.  -  „ 
31  March  1858 

110 

230 

9 
16 

4 

6 

524  19  4 

80  June  -  „ 

298 

0 

1 

80  June  -  „ 

170 

14 

11 

30  Sept  -  „ 

212 

15 

30  Sept,  -  „ 

31  Dec.  -  „ 

83 
42 

15 

7 
6 

31  Deo.  -  „ 

171 

11 

3 

31  March  1850 

190 

10 

493    1  - 

31  f  Maroh  1861 

497 

2 

6 

1,179  14  9 

•  The  difference  between  this  sum  and  that  in  the  previous  statement,  is  occasioned  by  the  amount 
of  the  receipt  stamps  being  added  to  the  latter. 

t  In  this  quarter  the  arrangement  for  advances  on  account  of  extraordinaries  came  into  operation. 
N.B. — The  extraordinary  accounts  are  paid  quarterly. 

2793.  Is  that  sum  allowed  for  contingencies  or  extraordinaries? — No,  there  is 
no  distinction. 

2794.  I  mean  by  contingencies,  certain  expenses  which  are  actually  within 
the  view  of  the  head  of  the  -mission  or  of  the  staff,  and  by  extraordinaries,  I 
mean  expenses  incurred  for  things  that  may  not  be  foreseen  ? — We  have  no  other 
definition ;  "  extraordinaries  "  comprises  everything. 

2795.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  You  have  no  contingencies  ? — No. 

2796.  There  are  no  expenses  allowed  for  contingencies? — No;  they  are  some- 
times called  contingent  accounts,  and  sometimes  Extraordinary  accounts. 

2797.  Mr.  Layard.~\  Have  there  not  been  great  complaints  made  as  to  the 
rejection  of  the  vouchers  supplied  for  extraordinaries  of  the  trouble  given  to  a 
&0.47.  I  I  minister 
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E.  Hammond,  Esq.  minister  in  sending  backwards  and  forwards  before  an  office  lias  been  satisfied 

  with  them  ? — None  have  come  officially  before  me.    I  am  aware  that  accounts 

3  June  1861.  have  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  being  insufficiently  vouched,  and  which 
occasioned  at  one  time  considerable  delay  ;  but  my  attention  having  been  called 
to  it,  or  rather  having  given  my  own  attention  to  it,  I  laid  down  a  rule  that  the 
settlement  of  the  extraordinaries  generally  should  not  be  delayed,  on  the  ground 
of  being  imperfectly  vouched  for,  but  that  those  items  which  were  properly 
vouched  for  should  be  passed,  and  that  the  irregular  items,  or  those  unvouched 
for,  should  stand  over  till  the  next  account,  and  be  referred  back  to  the  minister. 

2798.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  the  regulation  that  was 
made  in  February,  is  limited  to  certain  Courts  ? — Yes. 

2799.  And  not  extended  to  all  the  Courts? — No.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be ;  we  proposed  it  generally,  but  the  Treasury  said,  that  in  the  case 
where  the  expenses  were  small,  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  do  it. 

2800.  If  the  salary  is  small,  the  injustice  to  the  mau  who  receives  that  small 
salary  is  the  same  if  he  has  to  advance  a  small  sum  as  it  is  in  the  greater  mis- 
sions, where  a  man  receives  a  larger  sum,  and  has  to  advance  a  larger  amount  ? 
— Yes ;  I  should  be  glad  to  extend  it,  and,  as  I  said,  we  proposed  it  to  the 
Treasury. 

2801. '  Mr.  Layard.']  Has  the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Office  been  called  to 
the  state  of  the  Embassy  House  at  Paris  ? — Not  recently. 

2802.  Are  you  aware  that  the  house  still  remains  in  a  totally  unfinished 
state? — 1  do  not  know  it  officially  ;  I  have  heard  something  about  it  privately. 

2803.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  the  reception  rooms  in  the  house  at 
Paris  are  quite  unfinished,  the  ceilings  not  even  being  plastered,  nor  the  floors 
finished  ? — I  have  heard  that  out  of  doors. 

2804.  The  Foreign  Office  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  house  at 
Paris  ?— No  ;  it  is  in  the  charge  of  the  Office  of  Works. 

280.5.  If  it  were  represented  that  the  house  at  Paris  was  in  the  state  I  have 
described,  would  you  make  any  representation  to  the  Board  of  Works  upon  the 
subject  ? — Yes ;  1  presume  we  should. 

2S06.  Do  you  know  the  state  of  the  house  at  Constantinople?—!  should  hope 
that  it  is  in  good  repair ;  the  houses  at  Therapia  are,  I  believe,  in  a  very  bad 
state. 

2807.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  the  house  and  premises  connected 
with  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople  have  cost;  in  Pera? — 1  do  not  know, 
officially,  what  the  cost  has  been. 

2808.  Chairman.]  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  put  in  the  two  papers  to 
which  you  have  alluded,  and  also  any  additional  circulars  that  you  may  desire 

Vide  Appendix,  to  lay  before  the  Committee  ?— Yes.  (The  san:e  were  handed  in.)  I  mentioned, 
in  my  former  evidence,  that  it  was  under  consideration  to  define  more  accurately 
the  relative  position  t>(  the  consular  to  the  diplomatic  service ;  that  has  since 
been  done,  and  a  circular  to  that  effect  has  l.een  sent,  a  copy  of  which  I 

ltde  Appendix,  will  put  in  (the  same  teas  handed  in).  Then  1  also  mentioned  that  it  had  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  define  accurately  the  relative  position  in  a  mission  of 
the  naval  aud  military  officers  who  might  be  attached  to  it.  It  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  define  it;  but  a  question  has  since  arisen  which  has  rendered  it 
ry  to  do  so,  and  a  circular  instruction  on  the  subject  has  just  been  sent 
out,  a  copy  of  which  1  also  put  in  (the  same  was  handed  in). 

Vide  Appendix.  -iSoi).  Mr.  Hope.]  It  appears  by  the  Foreign  Office  list  that  there  are  now  40 
paid  attaches,  and  49  unpaid  attaches;  is  not  thai  a  targer  proportion  than  usual 
of  paid  and  unpaid  attaches  ? — I  have  not  looked  back  to  see,  and  I  am  not  able 
to  say. 

2810.  Are  none  of  those  who  appear  as  unpaid  attaches  paid  in  other  ways,  to 
your  knowledge;  for  instance,  at  Paris  ? — Mr.  Attlee,  at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Michel, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  appear  as  unpaid  attaches ;  they  have  special  salaries  on 
account  of  their  services ;  the  one  as  registrar  and  librarian,  the  other  as 
translator. 

2811.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  paid  to 
unpaid  attache's  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  an  undue  proportion. 

2812.  Mr.  Layard,]  Supposing  that  it  were  recommended  that  diplomacy,  in 
the  lower  stages  below  the  head  of  a  mission,  should  bo  regarded  as  a  regular 
profession,  and  that  the  number  of  the  attaches,  or  (if  you  changed  their  titles) 

first 
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first  and  second  secretaries,  should  be  limited;  do  you  think  there  would  be  E.  Hammond,  Esij. 
any  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  ? — We  might  be  rather  — ~— 
embarrassed  for  money;  but  I  should  not  object  in  principle  to  what  are  now     3  June  1861. 
called  unpaid  attaches  being  paid  on  a  scale  ;  but  I  doubt  as  to  a  slrict  limitation 
of  numbers. 

2813.  Supposing  that  you  reduced  the  number?— I  should  doubt  very 
much  whether  we  should  be  able  to  reduce  the  number,  because  you  must 
always  allow,  at  every  mission,  for  people  being  absent  on  leave ;  the  establish- 
ment must  be  on  such  a  footing  that  you  can  allow  people  to  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  relaxation,  and  to  bo  absent  on  leave. 

2814.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  make  the  lower  grades  of  diplomacy  (I  mean 
below  the  rank  of  heads  of  missions)  a  regular  profession,  in  which  there  should 
be  a  certain  number  of  men,  as  it  were,  entered  ?— It  would  be  rather  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  limit  the  number  very  rigorously,  and  I  should  be  unwilling  to  do 
so  ;  I  think  it  would  m;»ke  it  necessary  to  shift  the  men  from  place  to  place  a 
good  deal  more  than  is  desirable,  to  provide  fur  sudden  emergencies. 

2815.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Would  you  not  thereby  limit  the  choice  of  the 
minister,  and  make  him  absolutely  dependent  upon  a  choice  from  a  few  indivi- 
duals, whom  he  might  not  approve?  — I  thought  the  question  rather  applied  to 
the  introduction  of  new  people  into  the  profession. 

2816.  Mr.  Layard.]  You  have  a  certain  number  of  clerks  in  the  Foreign 
Office  for  example ;  would  it  not  be  possible  in  the  same  way  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  paid  attaches,  or  a  certain  number  of  secretaries  in  diplomacy,  equal 
to  the  requisites  of  the  service ;  but  that  the  numbers  should  be  limited  aud 
retained  ? — I  do  not  think  that  you  could  work  that  arrangement ;  there  is  no 
strict  analogy  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  a  mission  abroad.  If  we  are 
pressed  by  business  in  one  division,  we  have  other  divisions  to  which  we  can  go 
for  assistance ;  at  the  present  time  there  are  40  clerks  in  the  office,  and  we 
divide  them  into  eight  divisions,  giving  five  clerks  to  each  division  :  if  a  pressure 
occurs  in  one  division,  weenn  at  once  obtain  temporary  assistance  from  another; 
but  this  would  not  be  the  case  in  a  mission. 

2817.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  French  diplomatic  service  the  numbers  are 
limited  ?-— Without  knowing  exactly  how  they  work  their  diplomatic  service,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  fair  answer. 


John  Gorham  Maitlaud*  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

2818.  Chairman.]  I  believe  you  are  Secretary  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners ? — Yes. 

2819.  How  do  your  duties  bear  upon  the  question  of  diplomatic  examinations  r  J.  G.  M  ait  land, 
— The  order  in  Council  under  which  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  act,  is  dated  E«q« 

the  21st  of  May  1855,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  arrangements  were 
made  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who  w  as  then  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  nominated  for  the  diplomatic  service,  as  unpaid 
attaches,  and  also  for  the  examination  of  unpaid  attaches  when  nominated  as 
paid  attaches.  It  was  to  be  required  of  candidates,  "That  they  can  write  a  good 
bold  hand  with  distinctly  formed  letters.  That  they  can  write  English  and 
French  quickly  and  correctly  from  dictation.  That  they  understand  French 
well  ;  can  make  an  accurate  and  a  good  translation  of  any  French  paper  into 
English,  and  of  any  English  paper  into  French  ;  and  speak  French  with  tolerable 
ease  and  correctness.  That  they  can  make  an  accurate  and  good  translation  into 
English  of  a  paper  written  either  in  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  or  Italian.  That 
they  have  a  general  knowledge  of  geography.  That  they  can  make  a  clear  and 
correct  precis,  or  abstract,  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  of  any  collection  of  papers 
placed  in  their  hands.  That  they  have  a  general  knowledge  of  modern  history 
since  the  year  1 789,  and  especially  of  the  history  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  about  to  proceed,  as  regards  its  internal  constitution  and  its  relations  to  other 
Powers."  Candidates  nominated  as  paid  attaches  was  to  have  "  a  speaking  and 
writing  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  several  countries  in  which  they  have 
resided  since  their  first  appointment  in  the  service ;  also  to  draw  up  reports  on 
the  general,  commercial,  and  political  relations  of  those  countries,  and  they  were 
also  to  be  examined  in  international  law.  With  regard  to  unpaid  attaches,  it  is 
to  be  mentioned,  that  the  portion  of  Heeren's  Historical  Manual  which  treats  of 
0.47.  I  I  2  the 
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J.  G.  Maitland,    the  history  of  Europe  since  1789,  and  the  fourth  volume  of  Russell's  Modern 
E»q-         Europe,  were  to  be  taken  as  text  books;  and  it  should  be  added  that  the  ex- 

  amination  in  international  law  of  candidates  nominated  as  paid  attaches  was 

3  JaDe  1861.     limited  to  Wheaton's  Elements  and  Wheaton's  History.  In  1857  correspondence, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  took  place  with  regard 
to  the  selection  of  authors  and  the  best  mode  of  vivd  voce  examination.    In  July 
1858  Lord  Malmesbury  modified  Lord  Clarendon's  regulations,  and  the  alterations 
which  were  made  were  as  follow  :  In  the  examination  of  unpaid  attaches,  the  re- 
quisition that  a  candidate  should  writo  u  good  bold  hand  was  omitted,  the  second 
language  was  omitted,  and  the  phrase  "a  precis  of  any  narrative  of  facts  or  historical 
events"  was  substituted  for  "precis  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  any  collection 
of  papers."    At  the  same  time  a  particular  mode  of  testing  orthography  which 
had  been  used  by  the  Commissioners,  was  objected  to  by  Lord  Malmesbury  and 
abandoned.    In  the  examination  of  candidates  nominated  as  paid  attaches,  "  one 
other  language  besides  French"  was  substituted  for  "a  speaking  and  writing, 
know  ledpe  of  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  they  have  resided."    It  was 
also  notified  to  the  Commissioners  that  candidates  would  in  future  be  sent  to  them 
at  the  end  of  two  years  after  entrance  into  the  service,  and  not,  as  before,  on  pro- 
motion. In  August  1859,  LordJohnRussell  revived  Lord  Clarendon's  regulations. 
The  correspondence  is  printed  iu  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, at  page  123.    It  was  at  the  same  time  arranged  that  those  who  had  been 
preparing  for  examination  under  Lord  Malmesbury's  regulations  should  not  be 
affected  by  the  change.    I  believe  1  have  no  further  statement  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  examination,  as  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  "modi- 
fied.   I  have  the  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  nominations  and  examinations. 

2820.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  put  in  the  number  of  the  examinations 
which  have  taken  piacc  ? — The  examinations  have  been  as  follows :  of  unpaid 
attache's,  in  1856,  9  were  nominated,  5  certificated,  and  3  rejected;  in  1857, 
13  were  nominated,  9  certificated,  and  5  rejected;  in  1858,  19  were  nomi- 
nated, 13  certificated,  4  rejected,  and  1  declined;  in  1859,  20  were  nominated, 
10  certificated,  and  5  rejected;  in  1860,  2  were  nominated,  1  certificated,  and 
1  rejected ;  in  1861,  (five  months,)  there  have  been  no  nominations;  making  in  all 
63  nominated,  44  certificated,  18  rejected,  and  1  who  declined.  The  latest  certi- 
ficate is  dated  April  1860,  and  the  latest  rejection  March  1860. 

2821.  Are  those  who  have  failed  once  permitted  to  present  themselves  again 
for  examination  1 — Undoubtedly. 

28 22.  How  frequently  may  that  happen? — There  has  been  no  limit. 

2823.  Have  many  of  those  who  have  failed  undergone  another  examination, 
and  passed  ? — Y  es  ;  re-nominations  have  not  been  untrequent. 

2824.  Therefore  the  list  that  you  have  given  might  include  several  re-nomina- 
tions r— Certainly. 

2S25.  Lord  Stanley.']  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  who  has  failed  once,  his 
appointment  is  considered  as  cancelled,  unless  there  is  a  fresh  nomination  ? — 
Certainly;  with  regard  to  the  paid  attaches,  in  1856,  there  was  1  examined, 
and  1  certificated;  in  1857,  2  were  examined  and  certificated;  in  1858, 
5  were  examined  and  certificated;  in  1859,  10  were  examined,  9  certificated, 
and  1  rejected;  in  1860,  15  were  examined  and  certificated;  in  1861,  4  were 
examined,  3  certificated,  and  1  rejected ;  making  in  all  37  examined,  35  certi- 
ficated, and  2  rejected. 

2826.  Have  any  persons,  on  appointment  as  paid  attaches,  declined  an  exami- 
nation?— No;  not  after  the  nomination  was  announced  to  us.  I  cannot  tell 
what  may  have  happened  before  the  nomination  was  announced  to  us. 

2827.  With  regard  to  the  first  examination,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
first  requisition,  as  to  writing  a  good  hold  hand,  is  now  restored? — Yes. 

2S28.  Chairman.'}  And  the  present  regulations  on  which  you  act  are  those  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  dated  August  1859?— Yes. 

2829.  Do  you  think  that  those  regulations  are  effective  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed  ? — To  answer  so  general  a  question,  I  must  have  a 
knowledge,  which  my  official  experience  does  not  give  me,  as  to  the  peculiar  re- 
quirements of  the  diplomatic  service,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  met. 

•^850.  How  far  is  it  within  your  cognizance  that  the  conditions  which  are  here 
proposed  are  fairly  carried  out  in  the  practical  working  of  the  examination  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tests,  as  specified  there,  are  fairly  applied. 

2831.  Are  you  present  at  any  of  those  examinations? — No. 

2832.  To 
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2832.  To  what  is  your  authority  in  the  matter  confined  ? — I  can  hardly  be    J>  Maitlaad> 
said  to  have  any  authority  in  the  matter ;  the  papers  occasionally  come  before  me, 

either  for  collateral  inquiries,  which  may  arise,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  been 
referred  to  me  for  an  opinion,  when  the  Commissioners  were  in  doubt ;  but,  as  a     3     e  1 
rule,  I  do  not  see  the  papers.   Of  course  I  can  see  them,  if  I  have  any  reason  for 
wishing  to  see  them. 

2833.  In  whom  does  the  ultimate  decision  rest,  as  to  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  a  candidate  ? — With  the  Commissioners.  No  candidate  has  been  either 
rejected  or  passed  without  actual  inspection  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  papers 
of  that  candidate. 

2834.  By  what  Commissioners  ? — The  Commissioners  are  Sir  Edward  Ryan 
and  Sir  John  Lefevre. 

-835.  No  candidate,  therefore,  is  rejected  without  Sir  Edward  Ryan  or  Sir 
John  Lefevre  having  formed  a  judgment  upon  the  matter? — One  or  other 
of  them. 

2836.  Mr.  Layard.]  Your  duties  are  merely  those  of  secretary,  to  transmit 
the  papers,  and  to  do  any  other  official  business  ? — Yes,  certainly.  The  Order  in 
Council,  under  which  the  Commissioners  act,  refers  to  four  points — age,  health, 
character,  and  knowledge  and  ability.  All  the  correspondence,  whether  official 
or  otherwise,  as  to  age,  health,  or  character,  devolves  upon  me. 

2837.  Would  the  decision  devolve  upon  you  ? — No. 

2838.  You  merely  ascertain  the  facts,  and  transmit  them  to  those  who  have  to 
decide  upon  ihcm  ? — Certainly. 

2839.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Who  gives  out  the  papers? — Mr.  Walrond. 

2  84b.  Chairman.]  By  Lord  John  Russell's  regulation  it  appears  that  the  limit 
of  age  is  from  18  to  25  ?~Yes. 

2841.  Have  you  certificates  upon  that  matter? — Yes;  we  require  evidence 
of  age. 

2842.  Do  yon  also  require  evidence  of  health  ?— Yes. 

2843.  By  what  means  is  that  procured  ?  — In  the  diplomatic  service  we  require 
only  a  medical  cestificate  from  the  candidate's  own  attendant,  or  from  the  prac- 
titioner to  whom  he  chooses  to  refer,  unless  a  doubt  arises. 

2844.  In  what  way ;  is  there  any  evidence  afforded  of  the  character  of  the 
porson  who  is  a  candidate? — There  are  forms  in  use  at  our  office  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  amended,  and  which  we  consider  ask  questions  likely 
to  elicit  replies  more  trustworthy  than  the  general  statements  which  are  often 

'  put  upon  paper. 

2845.  Is  the  effect  of  these  moral  certificates  to  relieve  the  Minister  of  any 
responsibility  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  persons  whom  he  appoints? — We 
have  not  taken  that  view  of  it. 

2846.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  meaning  of  those  moral  certificates  ? — 
They  are  obtained  to  satisfy  a  condition  of  the  Order  in  Council ;  to  show  that 
"  the  character  of  the  candidate  is  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  employment  in  the 
public  service.'' 

2847.  They  are  the  same  conditions  as  those  which  any  candidate  complies 
with  ? — Yes. 

2848.  Therefore,  they  do  not  refer  to  any  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  diplo- 
matic service  ? — No. 

2849.  Lord  Stanley.]  A  certificate  to  character  is  in  the  negative  is  it  not ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  nothing  against  the  candidate  ? — Yes ;  to  a  great 
extent. 

2850.  Chairman.]  Does  it  come  within  your  capacity  as  secretary  to  make  any 
arrangements  for  the  examinations?— Certainly. 

2851.  Are  you  answerable  for  the  competency  of  the  examiners? — No;  the 
examiners  are  selected  by  the  Commissioners  and  not  by  me. 

2852.  In  what  way  are  you  connected  with  the  actual  process  of  the  examina- 
tions ? — I  am  not  connected  with  it ;  I  have  all  the  official  correspondence 
either  with  the  office  or  with  the  candidate. 

2853.  In  that  official  correspondence,  have  you  had  any  complaints  made  of 
hardship  or  injustice  being  done  to  the  candidates  ?— No  instance  at  this 
moment  occurs  to  me,  although  it  is  possible,  that  such  instances  may  have 
occurred. 

2854.  You  do  not  now  remember  any  instance  in  connexion  with  the  diplo- 
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J.  G.  Mmtiand,   naatic  service  ?— Certainly  not,  except  Lord  Malmesbury's  letters,  which  are  in 
"'  print. 

3  Jane  1661  2^55-  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  paid  attaches,  does  that  rest  upon 
Lord  John  Russell's  circular  of  August  1859  / — Perhaps  more  properly  upon 
Lord  Clarendons  circular,  because  Lord  John  Russell  revived  Lord  Clarendon's 
regulations. 

2856.  By  whom  are  the  examinations  of  candidates  conducted  ,*  I  mean  the 
candidates  for  paid  attacheships  ? — By  Mr.  Walrond  or  his  colleague. 

3857.  By  the  same  parties  as  the  other  examinations  ? — Yes ;  assistance  being 
asked  in  the  case  of  modern  foreign  languages. 

2858.  Is  there  any  foreign  gentleman  on  the  staff? — Not  on  the  staff;  but 
there  are  gentlemen  whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  last  report,  who  are  from 
time  to  time  employed  by  the  Commissioners  when  occasion  arises. 

2859.  Mr.  Hope.]  With  reference  to  your  responsibility  as  regards  the  conduct 
of  the  examinations  generally  under  the  Commission ;  I  apprehend  the  principle 
is  the  same  as  in  all  Government  offices,  namely,  that  the  responsibility  rests 
with  the  head?— Undoubtedly. 

12860.  Mr.  Baillic  Cochrane]  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that  all  the 
papers  and  answers  of  the  candidates  are  examined  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  ? — I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  every  paper 
was  looked  at,  but  that  the  file  was  looked  at. 

2861.  Who,  in  point  of  fact,  does  overlook  the  whole  of  those  papers,  when 
there  are  so  many  gentlemen  competing  for  situations,  and  who  decides  on  their 
claims  '. — 1  had  better  perhaps  give  a  more  detailed  answer.  Mr.  Walrond  and 
his  colleague  would  in  such  a  case  give  marks,  and  those  marks  would  go  to 
the  Commissioners  ;  and  there  would  also  be  in  many  cases  a  general  notice  as 
to  the  way  in  which  each  man  had  acquitted  himself  in  a  subject,  and  at  any 
rate  the  marks  would  guide  the  Commissioners  ;  they  would  refer  to  the  marks 
and  if  necessary  refer  to  the  papers  themselves,  but  I  cannot  say  how  much  is 
done  in  each  particular  case. 

2862.  Have  you  ever  made  a  calculation  as  to  how  many  persons  go  up  to  be 
examined  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  a  year  .' — The  reports  give 
the  statistics  in  great  detail. 

2803.  Who  is  the  ultimate  authority  that  decides  on  the  respective  claims  of 
the  candidates  ? — The  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

2804.  Are  the  candidates  examined  before  Mr.  Walrond  ? —They  are  not 
examined  in  the  presence  of  the  Commissioners,  and  they  are  so  far  examined  ' 
before  Mr.  Walrond  that  the  Commissioners  have  no  personal  intercourse  with 
the  candidates,  and  he  has. 

28(15.  Mr.  Hope.]  In  the  case  of  speaking  French,  if  any  question  arises  upon  it, 
does  that  go  to  the  Commissioners  in  any  shape,  and  do  they  exercise  an  opinion 
upon  it  } — It  has  been  the  rule  that  Mr.  Walrond  should  be  present  at  such 
vivd  voce  examinations,  and  the  Commissioners  would  consult  with  him  in  a  case 
of  doubt. 

2866.  Hut  they  could  not  exercise  personally  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  ? 
— No. 

2867.  Chairman.]  Is  the  examination  with  regard  to  international  law  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  its  requirements,  that  it  would  be  satisfied  by  the  ordinary 
examination  for  the  Inns  of  Court  ?—  I  do  not  know  what  that  examination  is  ; 
but  our  examination  is  limited  to  two  books :  Wheaton's  Elements  and  Wheaton's 
History. 

Theodore  fValrond,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

T.  Walrond,  Ejq.      2868.  Chairman.']  WHAT  function  do  you  discharge  in  the  office  of  the  Civil 

 .     Service  Commissioners  ?  —  I  am  the  senior  of  the  two  permanent  Examiners. 

2860.  Does  that  examination  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  civil  service? — Yes, 
not  including  India. 

2870.  Do  all  the  examinations  at  present  made  for  the  diplomatic  service  come 
before  you  or  your  colleague  ? — Yes. 

2S71.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  namely,  the  writing  a  good  bold  hand,  do 
you  generally  find  that  satisfactory  with  (regard  to  the  diplomatic  service  r — 
I  think,  as  the  Commissioners  say  in  thoirlast  Report,  that  the  whole  subject  of 
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handwriting  is  rather  unsatisfactory,  and  perhaps  the  Foreign  Office  candidate*    T.  WWnmd,  Ewj. 

partake  in  that  with  the  others  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  they  come  up   

to  the  requirements  in  that  point  better  than  the  candidates  for  other  offices  do.       3  June  i«6i. 

2872.  You  have  a  different  examination,  have  you  noi,  for  clerkships  in  the 
Eoreign  Office  and  for  the  diplomatic  service  ? — Yea. 

2873.  Does  that  difference  extend  to  the  treatment  of  languages  r— For  the 
diplomatic  service  a  candidate  must  be  able  to  translate  from  some  other  language 
besides  French.  Candidates  for  clerkships,  for  which  the  examinations  are 
competitive,  are  examined  in  French,  and  also  in  translating  from  German  and 
reading  the  German  character. 

2874.  Mr.  Hope.]  The  written  character  ? — Yes; 

287.5.  Chairman.]  With  regard  to  the  second  language  to  be  taken  up,  and 
which  may  be  either  German,  Latin,  Spanish,  or  Italian,  is  there  any  one  of  those 
languages  which  is  taken  up  more  frequently  than  the  others?— The  languages 
taken  up  by  the  unpaid  attaches  have  been  as  follows:  Latin  11,  German  18, 
Italian  8,  Spanish  1,  and  Polish  1  ;  and  additional  languages  have  been  in  many 
cases  taken  up  for  honorary  certificates. 

2876.  Is  the  Latin  examination  such  as  you  might  consider  to  be  satisfactorily 
passed  for  an  ordinary  University  degree: — Certainly. 

2877.  Would  there  be  any  objection  as  to  the  Latin  examination  that  an  ordinary 
University  degree  might  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  it  ?— None  as  regarda 
the  height  of  the  standard.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  determine  what  certificates 
the  Commissioners  should  receive,  and  what  certificates  they  should  not  receive ; 
whether  they  should  accept  Oxford  and  Cambridge  testamurs,  and  not  those  of 
other  Universities,  Dublin  and  Durham,  and  so  on ;  how  far  they  should  go, 
and  where  the  line  should  be  drawn, 

2878.  And  also  the  Scotch  Universities  — Yes  ;  of  course. 

2879.  With,  regard  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  you  would  say,  I  suppose,  that 
a  certificate  from  either  would  be  satisfactory  ?— Perfectly. 

2880.  As  to  the  French  language,  what  is  the  test  that  you  apply  as  to  French 
conversation,  or  the  power  of  speaking  the  language  ?—  The  French  examiner 
first  dictates  a  passage,  generally  out  of  some  tolerably  simple  historical  book, 
which  the  candidate  writes  down ;  he  then  begins  to  converse  with  him  on 
any  subject  that  he  thinks  will  elicit  an  answer,  and  after  conversing  with  him 
for  20  minutes  or  half-an-hour,  he  forms  his  opinion  as  to  how  readily,  how 
fluently,  and  how  correctly  he  can  express  himself  in  French. 

2881.  It  must  be  a  very  arbitrary  distinction,  must  it  not,  as  to  the  ability  of 
a  candidate  in  speaking  French  ? — It  is  a  case  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  show 
afterwards  to  substantiate  the  opinion  formed ;  but  it  is  a  matter  with  regard  to 
which  any  one  present  would,  1  think,  be  able  to  form  a  very  distinct  impression. 

2882.  Are  you  always  present  at  these  examinations  i  —  Either  myself  or  my 
colleague ;  almost  always  myself. 

2883.  Have  you  remarked  any  decided  distinction  between  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  educated  abroad,  and  those  who  have  only  received  an  ordinary 
English  education  ? — I  never  have  officially  any  knowledge  as  to  where  they  have 
been  educated ;  it  is  only  by  accident  that  1  know ;  and  I  have  never  attended 
to  that  point. 

2884.  Is  it  very  easy  to  perceive  whether  a  young  man  possesses  that  com- 
mand of  the  French  language  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  familiar  use  of  » 
it,  or  that  which  is  only  acquired  by  study  ? — Very  easy,  indeed,  and  also  to 
perceive  the  style  of  French  which  he  has  acquired,  whether  it  is  that  of  the 
best  classes  or  of  the  inferior  classes. 

2885.  Are  there  different  marks  given  to  candidates  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  accomplishments  ? — Yes. 

2886.  Within  what  ran<*e  ? — Tho  plan  adopted  in  that  particular  examination 
is  to  take  a  maximum  number  of  marks,  viz.,  100,  and  to  request  the  French 
examiner  to  set  down  what  proportion  of  that  number  he  thinks  the  candidate 
deserves. 

2887.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  proportion  of  those  marks  have 
been  obtained  by  candidates  for  speaking  French? — Taking  the  unsuccessful 
along  with  the  successful,  the  highest  mark  given  has  been  90,  the  lowest  40, 
the  average  72. 

2888.  1b  a  facility  in  speaking  the  French  language  more  or  less  indispensable? 
— Yes;  every  one  of  those  points  which  are  mentioned  in  Mil  Hammond's  letter 
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r.  Walrond,  E«q.  of  December  17th  1855,  is  considered  indispensable.   Of  course  the  Commia- 

  sioners  exercise  their  discretion  as  to  which  are  the  most  important,  and  which 

3  Jane  1861.     regulations  are  to  be  construed  roost  strictly  ;  but  that  is  one  to  which  Imay  say 
that  considerable  importance  is  attached. 

2889.  Has  there  been  any  case  in  which  any  young  man  has  passed  an  exa- 
mination for  an  unpaid  attacheship  without  possessing  more  or  less  a  facility  in 
speaking  French  ?— No  case. 

2890.  With  regard  to  the  learned  languages ;  when  a  young  man  takes  up 
the  Latin,  is  it  necessary  that  he  should  take  up  any  foreign  language  ?— None 
besides  French. 

2891.  Therefore  an  ordinary  classical  education,  a  facility  in  speaking 
French,  and  writing  it  with  tolerable  correctness,  a  general  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy and  history,  and  the  power  of  writing  a  clear  and  correct  precis  on  any 
subject,  would  be  sufficient  to  pass  any  young  man  through  his  examination  ? — 
Certainly. 

2892.  Mr.  LayardJ]  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  attention  is  paid  in  the 
examinations  to  English  composition?— English  composition,  as  such,  is  not  pre- 
scribed as  one  of  the  subjects  in  this  examination ;  the  candidates  are  not 
specially  tested  in  this. 

2893.  Is  it  not  advisable  that  they  should  have  a  knowledge  of  English  com- 
position, so  as  to  be  able  to  write  elegantly  and  correctly  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  is 
very  desirable,  but  the  settlement  of  the  subjects  of  examination  does  not  rest 
with  us ;  in  fact,  they  were  arranged  by  Lord  Clarendon. 

2894.  While  they  are  examined  iu  French  and  in  foreign  languages  their  own 
language  is  neglected  ? — Or,  it  is  taken  for  granted.  I  should,  perhaps,  mention, 
that  some  of  the  candidates  have  failed  in  English  in  point  of  orthography. 

2895.  Have  you  found  the  orthography  recorded  in  these  examinations? — 
Yes. 

2896.  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  find  that  the  young  men  who  have  undergone 
an  examination  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  have  been  competent  to  write  in  Eng- 
lish correctly  and  elegantly  ? — Yes  ;  1  think  that  they  have  shown  that,  generally, 
in  their  precis,  and  in  their  answers  to  historical  and  other  questions. 

2897.  You  confine  yourself  in  the  examinations  merely  to  the  subjects  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  regulations,  and  therefore  you  do  not  examine  them  with 
special  reference  to  their  career  in  diplomacy  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

2898.  You  accept  the  subjects  given  in  the  regulations  for  examination  as  the 
test  of  their  diplomatic  capacity  ? — Exactly  so. 

2899.  Lord  Stanley.']  In  every  case,  when  you  make  an  unfavourable  report 
of  a  candidate,  do  you  send  up  the  examination  papers  to  the  Commissioners, 
together  with  that  report  ? — Always ;  in  fact  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  ever 
make  an  "unfavourable  report";  we  report  in  detail  upon  each  point  of  the 
examination,  and  the  sum  may  be  unfavourable ;  but  we  never  put  it  in  the  form 
of  a  recommendation  cither  to  reject  a  candidate,  or  to  grant  his  certificate. 

2900.  You  supply  the  materials,  but  you  do  not  draw  the  conclusion  ? — Nor 
even  indicate  our  opinion. 

2901.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  You  have  had  very  great  experience  in  examinations 
both  as  examiner  and  examinee  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  had  a  good  deal. 

2902.  You  have  had  very  great  opportunities  of  observing  young  men  ?— 
I  have. 

2903.  You  were,  I  think,  a  master  at  Rugby  for  some  time? — Yes. 

2904.  And  you  were,  I  think,  college  tutor  at  Balliol  r — Yes. 

2905.  I  will  read  to  you  a  sketch  of  an  examination ;  "  first  day,  Latin  and 
Greek ;  second  day,  English  history  and  literature ;  third  day,  translation 
from  French  into  English,  and  from  English  into  French;  translation  from 
German  into  English,  and  from  English  into  German;  fourth  day,  a  paper 
of  general  questions  in  modern  history  down  to  1789 ;  a  paper  of  much  more 
minute  questions  on  the  period  from  1789  to  our  own  times;  fifth  day,  an  English 
essay,  precis  writing;  sixth  day,  a  viva  voce  examination  partly  conducted  in 
French  and  German,  and  in  the  course  of  which,  a  candidate  should  be  permitted 
to  show  his  proficiency  in  any  other  language  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
The  object  of  the  vivd  voce  examination  should  be  to  test  whether  the  candidate  had 
travelled  pretty  extensively,  and  had  made  an  intelligent  use  of  his  time  while 
travelling.  A  mixed  paper  of  questions  on  Roman  and  international  law."  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  say  whether  or  not  a  reasonable  number  of  the  young 
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men  who  leave  Oxford  every  year,  could  not,  after  12  or  14  months  spent  on  the 
Continent,  highly  distinguish  themselves  in  such  an  examination  ? — Omitting  the 
-words  "highly  distinguish,"  which  mi»ht  be  carried  up  to  any  height  of  proficiency,  3  juno  ,g6K 
I  should  think  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  men  who  h  ave  Oxford  every 
year,  capable  of  passing  that  examination  within  a  couple  of  years  after  they  have 
taken  their  degree  (possibly  excluding  international  law,  which  seems  to  me  to 
require  a  special  training),  unless  the  standard  were  made  unreasonably  high. 
Those  are  just  the  subjects  which  every  man  reads  who  goes  in  for  honours  at 
Oxford  in  the  classical  school,  and  the  history  school  (as  many  now  do),  and  who 
has  at  the  same  time  a  turn  for  foreign  languages. 

2906.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  plan  of  selecting  persons  for  the 
lowest  grades  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — The  best  plan,  ultimately,  I  can  hardly 
doubt,  would  be  some  modification  of  the  open  competition  system,  limited  only 
by  imposing  conditions  of  eligibility,  which  might  he  made  as  stringent  as  was 
thought  fit.  But  until  we  have  more  experience  of  the  results  of  open  competition, 
it  would  probably  not  be  thought  desirable  to  make  an  experiment  in  the  case  of 
such  important  appointments  as  those  in  the  diplomatic  service.  But  I  should 
say  that  many  of  the  advantages  of  open  competition,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be 
attained  without  the  risks  that  attach  to  it,  by  hohling  a  yearly  examination,  not 
competitive,  but  open  to  all  who  chose  to  present  themselves.  The  examination 
might  be  in  whatever  subjects  were  thought  desirable ;  including,  for  instance, 
Greek  and  Latin  as  the  staple  of  a  liberal  education  in  England,  French  certainly, 
and  at  least  one  other  modern  language,  and  modern  history  ;  the  standard  being 
high  in  French,  and  moderately  high  in  the  other  subjects.  If  a  list  of  the  can- 
didates who  passed  such  an  examination  were  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
he  would  then  be  able  to  choose  amongst  them ;  and  he  probably  would  get  in 
that  way  the  best  men  that  were  to  be  found  in  England,  at  once  qualified  and 
desirous  of  appointments-  I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  make  another 
suggestion,  not  as  my  own,  for  I  believe  it  originated  with  some  members  of  the 
diplomatic  service  themselves,  who  said,  that  they  thought  it  would  have  been  a 
great  advantage  to  them  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  work  for  six  months  or  a  year 
in  the  Foreign  Office  at  home,  and  to  study  there  under  the  direction  of  the  heads 
of  the  office,  especiallyupon  the  following  subjects :  international  law,  and  modern 
history  as  connected  with  it ;  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they  were 
going  to  be  appointed ;  and  also  its  social  and  political  condition  ;  in  all  which 
subjects  the  best  sources  of  information  would  be  open  to  them  at  the  Foreign 
Office. 

2007.  You  say  that  that  is  wished  for  by  some  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
diplomatic  service?— I  have  heard  it  so  stated. 

2908.  We  have  been  told  in  this  Committee  that  if  young  men  were  selected, 
after  passing  a  very  difficult  examination,  the  result  would  be  that  they  would 
consider  themselves  above  the  ordinary  drudgery  of  a  chancery,  that  they 
would  not  do  their  work,  and  that  they  would  be  very  much  less  efficient  public 
servants  than  the  persons  who  are  nominated  according  to  the  present  system  ; 
do  you  believe  that  would  be  the  case  ? — As  examiner,  I  have  officially  no  know- 
ledge of  the  subject. 

2909.  From  your  knowledge  of  young  men  you  would  say,  I  suppose,  that 
those  who  take  high  honours  at  Oxford  are  generally  much  steadier,  and  much 
more  likely  to  prove  useful  public  servants,  than  the  men  who  do  not  ? — Cer- 
tainly more  steady  and  more  given  to  work ;  and  1  may  add  that  I  have  heard, 
although,  of  course,  my  information  is  not  official,  that  some  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  best  examinations  before  us  have  also  shown  themselves  remarkably 
diligent  and  attentive  to  their  duties  in  the  chancery. 

2910.  Looking  back  to  your  Oxford  experience,  you  would  say,  would  you 
not,  that  the  men  who  take  honours  there  were,  as  a  general  rule,  superior  in 
moral  character  to  the  men  who  did  not  ? — Comparing  one  class  with  the  other, 
I  think,  certainly,  that  that  is  the  experience  of  everyone. 

29 11.  Chairman.']  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  examina- 
tion in  French  is  now  conducted ;  and  can  you  mention  the  person  who  so 
conducts  it  r — The  French  examiner  is  M.  Dupont,  who  brought  to  this  country 
the  highest  possible  testimonials  from  M.  Salvandy,  who  had  known  him  very 
well  in  private  as  well  as  in  a  public  capacity ;  he  spoke  of  him  as  «'  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Professors  of  the  University  of  Paris"  ;  a  Professor,  not  in  the 
■sense  in  which  every  teacher  of  languages  adopts  the  title,  but  a  Professor  in  the 
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T.  Walrmd,  Eiq.  English  sense  of  the  word.    If  the  Committee  wish  for  the  testimonials  I  can 
—         -      produce  them. 

3  Juae  1861.  291*2.  Were  they  testimonials  of  a  very  high  character  ? — Yes  ;  not  only  from 
the  gentleman  whom  1  have  named,  but  from  the  late  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  from 
the  present  Dean  of  Christchurch,  then  head  master  of  Westminster  School. 

2913.  With  regard  to  the  oral  examination  in  French,  does  it  satisfactorily 
lead  to  a  conviction  in  your  mind  that  a  young  man  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  French  language  or  not  ? — I  think  that  it  quite  satisfactorily  establishes  the 
fact,  one  way  or  the  other,  although  often  the  fact  is  not  satisfactory. 

2914.  Mr.  Hope.']  When  you  say  that  the  mural  character  of  those  who  take 
honours  at  a  university  is  superior  to  that  of  those  who  do  not,  I  presume  you  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  not  a  large  majority  of  those  who  go  to  a  university, 
and  do  not  take  honours,  whose  moral  character  is  not  in  every  respect  as  good 
as  that  of  those  who  do ?— Certainly  not;  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  anything 
contrary  to  that. 

2915.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  great  number  of  those  who 
leave  the  universities,  passing  through  such  an  examination  as  that  of  which  an 
outline  was  read  by  Mr.  Duff ;  and  in  your  reply  in  the  affirmative  you  referred, 
I  apprehend,  to  those  who  take  honours? — I  think  that  no  man  could  pass  that 
examination  well,  without  having  taken  honours  in  some  of  the  branches. 

2916.  Going  back  to  your  knowledge  and  experience  of  men  at  the  universities, 
who  took  honours,  what  do  you  think  they  generally  look  forward  to  in  after-life ; 
are  they  not  usually  the  prizes  of  the  Bar  or  the  Church  ?—  I  should  think  that 
the  great  majority  do. 

2917.  Or  those  w  hom  you  have  known  who  (.ave  taken  university  honours,  and 
have  had  at  the  same  time  to  earn  for  themselves  a  subsistence  in  life,  can  you 
recal  to  mind  any  number  who  you  think  would  have  been  willing  to  enter  the 
diplomatic  service,  with  the  prospect  of  remaining  some  years  without  payment, 
and  afterwards  rising  as  slowly  as  diplomatic  servants  do  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
the  number  would  ever  be  very  large,  but  for  that  very  reason  it  would  be  more 
select. 

2918.  Suppose  that  you  imposed  such  an  examination  as  required  very  high 
attainments,  do  you  think  that  you  would  find  many  young  men  who  could  pass, 
or  would  be  willing  to  pass  such  an  examination,  or,  in  fact,  a  sufficient  number  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  diplomatic  service? — I  would  answer  that  question  in 
this  way  ;  I  think  I  could  myself  point  out  several  junior  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic service  at  the  present  time  who  are  quite  capable  of  passing  that  examina- 
tion— men  who  have  beeri  at  a  university,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  passing  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  who  have  travelled,  and  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  French 
and  German,  who  have  passed  an  examination  in  modern  history  and  law  at 
Oxford,  and  who  are,  in  every  respect,  intelligent  men.  Such  men,  I  think,  would 
pass  that  examination 

29 1 9.  Supposing  the  standard  were  to  be  mad*.!  as  high  as  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Duff,  do  you  think,  looking  at  those  young  men  who  come  before  you  as 
candidates  for  admission  iuto  the  diplomatic  service,  that  the  number  of  those 
who  would  be  capable  of  passing  such  an  examination  wrould  be  sufficient  to 
supply  vacancies  as  they  occur  in  it  ? — All  would  depend  upon  the  standard ; 
because  the  number  of  subjects  in  which  a  man  is  to  be  examined  has  no 
necessary  relation  to  the  standard  required  in  each. 

2920.  When  you  referred  to  those  who  took  university  honours  as  being  the 
persons  capable  of  passing  the  necessary  examination,  I  presume  that  of  course 
you  meant  that  the  standard  of  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service  was 
to  be  analogous  to  the  standard  of  examination  for  university  honours ;  now 
taking  that  standard  into  account,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  many  of 
those  young  men  who  would  be  capable  of  passing  the  examination  i — 1  think, 
as  1  have  just  said,  some  would  pass  it,  and  certainly  some  would  not;  what 
would  be  the  numbers  in  each  class,  I  could  not  undertake  to  say. 

2921.  Does  not  the  preparation  which  would  be  necessary  for  such  an 
examination  imply  the  possession  of  large  private  means,  and  would  not,  in  short, 
such  an  education  as  has  been  pointed  out  be  a  very  expensive  one  ? — Yes, 
certainly  ;  and  I  understood  that  that  was  part  of  the  object  in  making  it  a 
difficult  examination,  as  it  was  thought  that  you  would  in  that  way  secure  that  the 
successful  candidate  should  be  a  person  who  had  moved  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
society. 

2922.  Turning 
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2922.  Turning  to  the  French  language,  have  you  known  in  your  experience  T.  Walmul,  Esq. 

many  young  men  turned  back  for  want  of  proficiency  in  speaking  French  ?—   

With  respect  to  French  alone,  three  out  of  the  whole  number  of  19.  3  June  1861. 

2923.  For  a  want  of  proficiency  in  speaking  French  ? — That  I  am  not  able  to 
say  at  the  present  moment. 

2924.  Can  you  say  whether  any  have  been  rejected  solely  on  the  ground  of  a 
want  of  power  to  speak  French  ;— At  the  present  moment  I  cannot. 

2925.  The  rejections  on  that  ground  must  rest,  must  they  not,  entirely  with 
you,  or  whoever  is  the  French  examiner  ?— As  evidences  of  the  fact ;  in  all  other 
cases,  the  papers  are  the  evidences. 

2926.  You  were  educated  at  Oxford,  and  previously  at  a  public  school  ? — Yes. 

2927.  And  you  took  honours  ?  — I  did. 

2928.  Therefore,  you  know  what  the  general  requirements  are  of  an  English 
education  ;  in  yonr  opinion,  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  any  difficulty  in  combining 
the  acquisition  of  the  French  language  with  such  an  education  as  you  seem  to 
have  received,  namely,  a  public  school  education,  followed  by  the  university  r — 
I  think  that  a  man  may  learn  to  read  French  with  the  greatest  case  along  with 
his  university  education,  and  if  he  gives  his  time  to  it,  he  may  learn  to  write  it ; 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  learn  to  speak  it  well. 

2929.  Can  he  learn  to  speak  it  well  enough  to  pass  your  examination  ?  —  I  am 
afraid  that  he  can.  I  speak  there  rather  out  of  my  own  province,  which  is  only 
to  submit  the  facts  to  the  Commissioners ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  not  found 
possible  to  exact  a  higher  standard  of  attainments  in  French  than  is  attainable  in 
the  course  of  a  school  and  college  education. 

2930.  Mr.  Baiilie  Cochrane.]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  what 
you  mean  by  open  competition  ;  do  you  mean  open  competition  without  any 
nominations  :it  all  ? — Yes. 

2931.  So  tlmt  any  person  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whatever  his  position  in 
society  may  be,  may  send  in  his  name  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  compete  r — That  is 
what  I  spoke  of  as  a  perfectly  unlimited  competition  ;  but  when  speaking  of  com- 
petition with  reference  to  the  diplomatic  service,  1  said,  that  I  thought  it  might 
be  necessary  to  restrict  it  very  much  by  imposing  very  severe  conditions  of 
eligibility. 

2932.  What  do  you  think  those  conditions  should  be? — It  would  be  possible 
to  require  that  a  candidate  should  be  of  a  certain  rank,  although  public  opinion 
might  be  against  that  ;  but  it  would  be  quite  possible,  at  any  rate,  to  prescribe 
subjects  which  are  practically  confined  to  the  higher  classes. 

2933>  As  a  general  principle,  you  mean,  by  open  competition,  that  the  son  of 
the  lowest  person  in  the  kingdom  may  send  in  his  name,  and  compete  for  anv 
situation  ? — That  is  the  case  w  ith  regard  to  the  Indian  service  at  present ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  I  should  ever  think  of  recommending  it  for  the  diplomatic 
service  ;  what  I  spoke  of  just  now  was  an  examination,  open  to  all  classes,  but 
not  competitive. 

2934.  You  are  of  opinion,  are  you  not,  that  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  good  society  would  be  more  eligible  for  a  diplomatic  appointment  than  a  man 
taken  from  the  lower  classes  : — Certainly. 

2935.  What  is  the  principle  upon  which  you  fix  the  marks;  I  observe  that 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  marks  fixed  for  each  branch  of  the  examination  ? 
—Yes. 

2936.  Say  250,  or  1,000  ?— Yes. 

2937.  Are  there  so  many  questions  ranged  under  each  head  ? — Yes. 

2938.  How  do  you  make  a  calculation  as  to  the  value  of  a  number  of  marks ; 
do  you  fix  in  your  own  mind  a  certain  value  to  certain  questions,  and  so  arrive 
at  the  number  of  marks  ? — That  is  so  with  some  examiners,  but  not  with 
others  ;  with  some  subjects,  and  not  with  others.  To  give  a  general  answer  to 
that  question,  1  would  say  that  the  examiner  has  in  his  mind  an  idea  from  past 
experience  of  what  the  average  of  the  candidates  are  able  to  do,  and  takes  that 
as  a  sort  of  standard  ;  anything  above  that  he  marks  with  a  high  mark,  and 
anything  below  with  a  low  one. 

2939.  Then  there  are  not  any  fixed  rules  as  to  these  marks,  but  different 
examiners  act  upon  different  principles  ? — In  those  small  matters  of  detail. 

2940.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  fixing  the  value  of  the  marks  which  is 
assigned  in  the  mind  of  the  examiner  to  each  question,  so  that  the  examiner  of 
a  candidate  might  know  which  question  it  was  desirable  for  him  to  fix  his  atten- 
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T.  Walrond,  Esq.  tlon  uPon ' — I  think  that  that  plan  would  be  liable  to  act  with  too  great  severity; 

for  instance,  a  candidate  might  answer  at  great  length  one  question  in  a  history 
3  Juae  1861.  paper,  und  in  answering  that  question  might  show  a  knowledge  of  almost  all  the 
points  touched  upon  in  the  other  questions.  A  man  might  answer  the  question, 
"  Who  was  King  Alfred,"  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  had  a  very  extended 
knowledge  of  English  history.  Of  course  that  is  an  extreme  case,  hut  practically, 
I  think,  that  most  examiners,  even  if  they  do  affix  a  certain  value  to  each  ques- 
tion, are  obliged  to  leave  a  large  margin,  in  order  to  rectify  inequalities  which 
arise. 

2941 .  Are  you  not  aware  that  since  the  system  of  examination  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  public  service,  that  certain  tutors  have  started  up  who  have 
advertised  to  cram  young  men  to  enable  them  to  pass  their  examinations  ? — I 
have  heard  so. 

2942.  Mr.  Layard.)  Do  most  of  the  young  men  who  come  before  you  show 
symptoms  of  having  been  crammed  ? — Some  of  them  do ;  I  should  notsay  most 
of  them . 

25)43.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  education  given 
at  a  public  school,  either  Eton  or  Harrow,  to  qualify  young  men  to  pass  without 
cramming  through  the  required  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service  r — There 
is  one  subject  that  he  would  probably  not  have  read  at  all,  which  is  "  modern  his- 
tory from  the  year  1789";  that  he  would  have  to  read,  and  if  he  were  so  disposed 
he  might  read  it  under  the  direction  of  what  is  called  a  "crammer" ;  but  in  Latin, 
if  he  took  that  up,  or  in  French,  he  could  easily  pass. 

2944.  Do  you  know  how  the  matter  stands  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Universities  ? —I  can  hardly  answer  that  question,  because  I  have  never 
paid  any  attention  to  where  a  person  comes  from ;  generally  I  do  not  know  the 
fact. 

294.5.  You  do  not  ask  them  where  they  come  from  ? — Not  at  all. 

2946.  Chairman.}  I  understood  \ou  to  say  that  each  candidate  must,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  comply  with  the  conditions  which  are  laid  down  as  separate  condi- 
tions for  examination? — Yes. 

2947.  The  third  condition  is  divided  into  several  parts,  viz.,  to  know  French 
well ;  to  make  an  accurate  and  good  translation  of  a  French  paper;  to  translate 
English  into  French ;  and  to  speak  French  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness. 
Do  you  mean  that  you  would  pass  a  man  in  that  third  division  of  the  examination, 
who  understood  French  well,  and  who  wrote  it  well,  and  yet  who  could  not  speak 
it  at  ull  ? — No ;  but  when  I  say  no,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  I  nave 
anything  to  do  with  passing  the  candidates  or  not ;  but  I  believe  I  may  say  that 
the  Commissioners  regard  each  of  those  qualifications  as  indispensable 

2948.  The  phrase  used  is,  "French  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness;"  are 
the  ease  and  correctness  generally  tolerable? — That  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "tolerable,"  that  I  hardly  know  how  to 
answer  the  question ;  but  I  certainly  hope  that  future  candidates  will  in  time 
exhibit  greater  ease  and  correctness  than  they  do  now. 

2949.  Lord  Harry  Vane.']  Practically,  the  standard  is  not  very  high  now?— 
No. 

2950.  Chairman.]  Do  you  see  a  way  to  establishing  a  higher  standard  as  to 
speaking  French  ? — The  only  plan  that  1  think  would  raise  the  standard  in 
French,  as  in  everything  else,  would  be  to  have  an  open  examination ;  to  let  the 
nomination  come  after  the  examination,  instead  of  before  it.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  might  select  from  a  list,  not  necessarily  of  successful  competitors,  but 
of  candidates  who  had  passed  an  examination  to  which  they  were  admitted 
without  being  nominated. 

2951.  You  mean  a  list  in  which  M.  Dupont  would  write  down,  "  These  gen- 
tlcmeu  can  speak  French  well"  r— Exactly  so- 

2952.  With  regard  to  the  second  examination,  will  you  just  state  the  number 
of  candidates,  and  how  many  of  them  have  passed,  or  have  been  rejected  ? — 
Thirty-seven  candidates  have  been  examined,  and  there  have  been  35  certificates 
granted. 

2953.  Then  only  two  have  been  rejected? — Only  two  paid  attaches. 

2954.  Would  those  gentlemen  have  been  rejected  upon  any  one  of  the  points 
upon  which  they  were  examined,  or  for  general  deficiency  ? — It  appears  that  one 
was  rejected  upon  French  and  international  law,  his  report  also  being  consi- 
dered unsatisfactory  j  the  other  was  rejected  because  he  had  an  incompetent 
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knowledge  of  German,  which  was  the  languago  of  the  country  in  which  he  had  t.  Walrond,  Eiq. 
been.   

2955.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  Can  these  persons  go  up  again  for  examination?     3  June  1661. 
— They  require  to  be  re-notninated  by  the  Foreign  Office ;  re-appointed. 

295G.  Chairman.]  Has  either  of  those  gentlemen  been  re-appointed  ?— One  has 
been. 

2957.  I  see  it  is  stated  that  these  reports  must  be  sent  in,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  from  which  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners ; 
what  is  the  object  of  that? — I  believe  it  is,  as  is  stated  in  the  letter  from  the 
Foreign  Office  of  December  17,  1855,  in  order  that  nothing  of  a  private  and 
confidential  nature  should  go  out  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

2958.  And  that  the  reports  should  not  allude  to  topics  which  might  be  incon- 
venient for  public  discussion  ?— Exactly  so. 

2959.  I  see  that  there  is  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Hammond,  iu  February  last, 
with  respect  to  the  examination  for  the  Japanese  interpreter ;  is  the  examination 
there  proposed  the  same  as  that  which  was  proposed  fur  the  interpreters  in 
China? — I  believe  it  is;  certainly  for  this  occasion. 

2960.  Have  you  examined  any  of  the  gentlemen  according  to  the  mode  of 
examination  laid  down  ? — There  were  three  such  examinations  in  18G0  ;  and  we 
are  going  to  have  another  immediately  of  a  large  number  of  competitors. 

2961.  Would  not  the  fact  of  a  gentleman  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  language  be  considered  an  advantage  ? — I  should  think  so. 

2962.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  would  pass  any  person  who  was  appointed 
to  undergo  these  examinations  without  considering  whether  they  had  any  know- 
ledge either  of  Japanese  or  of  Chinese  :— According  to  the  wishes  of  the"  Foreign 
Office,  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so. 

2963.  (To  Mr.  Maitland.)  Can  you  give  any  explanation  upon  that  subject  ? 
—  It  was  stated  to  us  in  a  letter  which  prescribed  the  subjects  of  examination, 
that  Lord  John  Russell  had  been  led  to  believe  that  such  a  knowledge  of  Chinese 
as  could  be  acquired  in  this  country  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  candidates 
on  their  arrival  in  that  country. 

2964.  With  regard  to  the  examination  for  consular  appointments,  have  you 
had  to  do  with  those  ?— Yes ;  but  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  with  information 
about  them. 

2965.  Do  you  know  whether  all  the  persons  who  have  been  nominated  to 
consular  appointments  have  passed  their  examinations  ? — Officially  I  have  no 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  There  were  three  nominations  last  year,  and  three 
certificates. 

2966.  You  cannot  answer  whether  there  have  been  consular  appointments  in 
the  last  and  present  years  of  persons  who  have  been  appointed  without  under- 
going an  examination  ? —  We  have  no  official  information  of  consular  appoint- 
ments except  when  they  are  signified  to  us  by  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office ;  as 
a  matter  of  common  report,  1  think  there  must  have  been. 

2967.  Mr.  Layard  (to  Mr.  IValrond).]  The  Regulation  says,  that  it  is  to  be 
seen  whether  they  can  speak  and  write  the  languages  of  the  several  countries  in 
which  they  have  resided  since  their  first  appointment  as  unpaid  attaches ;  is 
there  any  limitation  to  that ;  for  instance,  a  young  man  who  had  been  an  unpaid 
attache,  at  Constantinople,  what  languages  is  he  supposed  to  know  ? — In  the  letter 
of  December  17,  1855,  it  is  laid  down  that  "Lord  Clarendon  would  not  exclude 
Russian,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  modern  Greek  from  the  list  of  languages  to  which 
a  candidate  who  may  have  resided  in  the  countries  where  they  are  spoken  should 
be  expected  to  havo  turned  his  attention ;  though  he  considers  that  much  for- 
bearance would  be  required  in  dealing  with  languages  which,  and  especially 
the  first  three,  are  so  hard  to  be  acquired." 

2968.  You  are  prob.ibly  aware  that  at  Constantinople  five  or  six  different 
langunges  are  generally  spoken  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  so. 

2969.  A  young  man,  of  course,  would  not  be  expected  to  pass  in  all  those  lan- 
guages?— No.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  what  languages  a  candidate  should  pass 
in,  the  practice  has  been  (although  it  does  not  officially  come  under  my  cogni- 
zance) to  communicate  with  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  subject ;  and  generally, 
I  think,  a  lenient  view  is  taken. 

2970.  Do  they  give  notice  to  a  young  man  of  the  language  that  he  is  expected 
to  pass  in  ?— I  believe  so. 

2971.  Mr.  Hankey.~\  Do  you  see  any  advantage  to  the  public  service  in  having 
047.  k  k  3  a  second 
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T.  IValrond,  hv{.  a  second  examination  of  young  men  for  the  diplomatic  service? — It  is  most 

  advantageous  to  them  to  have  to  pass  in  International  Law,  which  is  now  the 

3  June  1861.  main  part  of  the  second  examination.  This  subject  might  be  introduced  into 
the  first  examination,  hut  I  think  that  would  not  be  nearly  so  satisfactory,  because 
you  could  not  expect  a  young  man  to  know  much  of  international  law  before 
entering  the  service. 

2972.  As  far  as  the  examination  is  concerned,  provided  a  young  man  offers 
himself  for  examination,  stating  that  he  is  ready  to  undergo  a  complete  ex- 
amination, do  you  see  «ny  objection  to  his  being  examined  in  full,  if  qualified, 
for  a  paid  attacheship  ? — 1  think  there  would  be  great  advantages  in  that  plan; 
the  only  disadvantage  would  be  this,  that  the  necessity  which  now  lies  upon 
him  to  study  the  languages  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides  would  be  re- 
moved, and  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  idle  might  take  advantage  of  this. 
The  requirement  to  write  a  report  on  the  countries  in  which  they  have  been, 
would  also  be  removed ;  but  1  cannot  say  that  I  think  that  would  be  in  most 
cases  a  great  loss. 

•2973.  Does  it  occur,  not  unfrequently,  that  young  men  appointed  to  the 
diplomatic  service  may  be  sent  to  a  foreign  station,  and  remain  there  for  several 
years  without  having  an  opportunity  of  coming  back ;  and  if  sc,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  being  examined 
in  full  if  he  considers  himself  qualified  at  the  time  to  undergo  the  examination? 
— 1  have  ventured  to  suggest  a  plan  which  1  think  would  meet  that,  namely, 
that  an  attache  should  not  be  finally  passed  and  appointed  until  he  had 
undergone  a  probation  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  six  months  or  a  year,  to  conclude 
with  an  examination  in  international  law,  among  other  subjects.  After  that,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  be  entirely  free  from  exami 
nation. 

2974.  Then  you  see  no  objection,  provided  a  young  man  felt  himself  qualified 
to  his  passing  a  complete  examination  in  the  first  instance  ? — None. 

2<)7>  Mr.  Layard.]  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  the  young  men  who 
have  gone  up  for  their  examination  as  paid  attaches,  have  passed  creditable 
examinations  ? — Decidedly. 

2976.  So  that  you  would  infer  that  they  had  benefited  by  their  residence  at 
the  Courts  to  which  they  had  been  sent  r  —  Certainly. 

2977.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  tbey  have 
acquired  great  proficiency  in  French?— No;  for  when  they  have  passed  as 
unpaid  attaches  in  French,  it  is  not  the  practice  to  re-examine  them. 

2978.  Mr.  Lar/ard.]  Is  that  tlie  case  with  all  other  languages  ? — Yes. 

2979.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  it  is  not  advisable  to  re-examine  them  in 
French  r— I  think  it  would  be. 

2980.  Mr.  Layard.]  When  they  write  the  reports  upon  the  commercial  and 
political  arrangements  of  the  country  in  which  they  have  been,  do  they  write 
them  in  a  room,  or  are  they  written  at  home,  and  sent  to  you  ? — They  are  written 
at  home,  and  sent. 

2981.  Therefore  they  may  either  write  them  themselves,  or  get  other  people 
to  write  them  for  them  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  seems  from  the  tenor  of  a  letter  from  the 
Foreign  Office  upon  that  subject,  that  they  are  put  upon  honour. 

2982.  Chairman.]  Are  they  voluminous  ? — Sometimes  they  are  very  volumi- 
nous. 

2983  Mr.  Layard.]  They  may  refer  to  books  or  anything  they  like,  may 
they  not  ?— Certainly ;  of  course  a  great  deal  is  left  to  the  candidate's  own 
ambition,  as  to  whether  he  will  make  a  thoroughly  good  report,  or  a  very  poor 
one  ;  there  is  t\v>  greatest  possible  difference  among  them,  and  we  have  had  some 
that  were  extremely  creditable. 

2984.  But  a  man  may  draw  up  a  report  without  having  lived  a  week  in  the 
country  to  which  it  refers,  uiay  he  not  ? — Yes. 

2985.  Chairman.]  I  suppose  those  reports  are  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
it  would  be  an  object  with  the  young  men,  knowing  that  they  will  be  seen,  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  having  done  something  remarkable? — 1  should  think 
so. 
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Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
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Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Ma.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


George  Lenox  Conyngham,  Esq.,  called  in ;  aud  Examined. 

2986.  Chairman.}  WHAT  office  do  you  hold  in  the  Foreign  Office  ?— I  am  <?.  Conyngham, 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office.  Esq- 

2987.  Are  you  specially  entrusted  with  the  Financial  Department  of  the  

Office?— Iam.  6  June  1861. 

2988.  I  believe  it  was  by  your  direction  that  Mr.  Hammond  laid  some  papers 
before  this  Committee  last  Monday  with  respect  to  salaries  and  pensions  ? — I 
prepared  some  papers  by  Mr.  Hammond's  directions  and  with  his  assistance, 
which  I  believe  he  has  laid  before  the  Committee. 

2989.  One  of  those  papers  had  reference  to  what  would  be  the  amount  of  the 
diplomatic  pensions,  supposing  that  they  were  paid,  like  other  pensions,  under 
the  Superannuation  Act,  and  it  appeared  that  in  that  case  a  very  large  increase 
of  expenditure  would  be  incurred  by  the  country  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  would  b€ 
nearly  30,000/.  a  year  more. 

2990.  The  sum  of  180,000/.  is  allowed  by  Parliament  for  diplomatic  services 
and  pensions  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  grant. 

2991.  Can  you  lay  before  the  Committee  a  statement  showing  distinctly  what 
has  been  the  proportion  of  expenditure  in  salaries  aud  in  pensions  since  that 
allowance  has  been  granted  by  Parliament  ? — The  grant  took  effect  under  the  Act 
of  1832,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  well  do  it,  as  it  would  go  back  beyond 
my  time.  But  since  1841  or  1842,  I  should  have  no  difficulty,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Treasury,  where  the  pensions  are  paid,  in  making  such  a  return.  As 
far  as  the  expenditure  for  salaries  is  concerned,  that  is,  for  the  effective  portion 
of  the  diplomatic  service  during  the  last  ten  years,  there  has  been  considerable 
fluctuation  from  year  to  year ;  sometimes  a  saving  and  sometimes  an  excess  upon 
the  calculation  of  140,000/. 

2992.  Has  that  calculation  of  140,000  /.  for  salaries,  and  40,000  /.  for  pensions 
been  acted  upon  for  some  time  ? — Yes  ;  the  object  of  the  Act  of  1832  appears 
to  have  been  to  amalgamate  the  salaries  with  the  pensions,  and  this  has  been 
going  on  since  1832. 

2993.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  limited  to  140,000/.  for  salaries,  and 
to  40,000  /.  for  pensions  ?— No.  By  the  Act  of  1832,  the  amount  for  the  effec- 
tive and  non-effective,  the  actively  employed  and  thu  pensioners,  was  calculated 
at  203,510/.,  and  a  power  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  grant  pensions 
to  the  amount  of  2,000  I  a  year,  until  the  sum  that  was  then  charged  fell  to 
180,000/.;  and  when  it  fell  to  180,000/.  a  year,  the  contingency  contemplated 
by  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  became  ipso  facto  divested  of  the  power  of 
giving  a  pension,  or  of  adding  to  the  charge  for  salaries  beyond  that  sum  ;  but 
short  of  180,000  /.  a  year,  he  may  do  what  he  likes  with  the  amalgamated  grant 
as  it  now  stands. 

2994.  Nevertheless  that  distinction  between  the  effective  and  the  non-effective 
services  has  been  adhered  to  generally  ? — No,  because  the  two  were  so  amalga- 
mated, in  order  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  be  restricted  in  taking  from 
what  might  be  considered  the  portion  of  the  grant  nominally  assigned  to  the  pen- 
sions, whatever  might  be  necessary  to  provide  for  increased  expenditure  for  the 
effective  service. 

0.47.  k  k  4  2995.  Practically, 
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G.  L.  Conyngham,     2995.  Practically,  has  that  been  taken  r — No,  it  has  not  been  separated  at  all ; 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  has  been  paid  by  the  Treasury,  as  the  pay- 
ments on  account  of  pensions  do  not  pass  through  my  hands  ;  but  I  know  exa  tly 
how  much  has  been  the  charge  for  salaries  in  every  year  since  the  year  1841-2. 

2996.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  liability  for  the  effective  services  has  in 
any  case  exceeded  140,000  /.  r — I  hare  here  a  paper  that  will  show  at  once  how 
the  case  stands;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  since  the  Act  of  1832  a  great 
number  of  salaries  formerly  borne  upon  the  Consular  Vote  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Consular  Vote  and  placed  on  the  Diplomatic  Grant ;  for  instance,  all 
the  salaries  of  all  our  charges  d'affaires  in  South  America :  and  this  transfer 
alone  has  made  a  difference  on  the  grant  of  more  than  12,000  /.  a  year. 

2997.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  in  that  paper  r — This  is  it. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Paper:] 

STATEMENT  of  the  Amount  of  the  Annual  CuAKr.EYor  Diplomatic  Salaries  for 
the  last  20  years,  from  the  financial  year  1841-2  to  the  year  1860-1,  both  years  inclu- 
sive ;  showing  the  Annual  Savings  or  Excess  in  respect  of  the  Charge,  as  compared  with 
the*  Sum  of  140,000  /. — being  a  portion  of  the  Gross  Amount  of  180,000  /.  a  year  granted 
by  Parliament  to  defray  the  Diplomatic  Expenditure — as  well  for  Salaries  as  for 
Pensions. 


1841-  2 

1842-  3 

1843-  4 

1844-  3 

1845-  6 

1846-  7 
1647-8 

1848-  9 

1849-  50 

1850-  1 

1851-  2 

1852-  3 

1853-  4 

1854-  5 
4855-6 

1856-  7 

1857-  8 
4858-9 
1859-60 
1660-1 


£.  t.  d. 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 

140,000  -  - 


I 


2,800,000    -  - 


£.       $.  d. 

141,303  14  1 

187,207    5  9 

140,597  11  3 

137,302    2  6 

134,346    8  5 

137,905  19  1 

132,886  15  4 

133,803    1  3 

127,670    G  - 

125,090    -  10 

123,060  12  1 

126,095    6  4 

125,991  11  3 

125,834  14  8 

124,273    7  4 

182,812  18  7 

182,880    1  11 

141,174    7  9 

143,066  16  1 

146,972  10  8 


£.      J.  d. 


2,792  14  3 


0,697 
5,663 
2,094 
7,113 
7,196 
12,829 
14,909 
10,939 
13,904 
14,008 
14,165 
16,720 
7,687 
7,119 


17  6 

11  7 
-  11 
4  8 

18  9 
14  - 
10  2 

7  11 
13  8 

8  0 
6  4 

12  8 
1  5 

18  1 


2,667,765  11  2 


Deduct  Amount  of  Excess 
Net 


144,389    8  8 


12,104  19  10 


182,234    8  10 


£.  M.  d. 
1,303  14  1 

697  11  3 


1,174  7  9 
3,066  16  1 
5,972  10  8 


12,104  19  10 


Foreign  Offioe,"i 
6  June  1801:  J 


G. 
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2997*.  Are  those  savings  paid  over  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  r — Yes.  Formerly  Q.  L.  Conyvgham, 
they  used  to  accumulate,  so  that  the  deficiency  of  any  one  year  was  me*  by  the 

accumulated  savings  of  past  years;  but  that  was  before  "the  sum  fell  below   

180,000/.  6  Jane  1861. 

2998.  There  would,  therefore,  be  the  means,  if  it  were  thought  necessary,  of 
adding  to  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  diplomatic  officers,  without  coming  to 
Parliament  for  any  additional  grant  ? — At  present  I  think  that  there  is,  taking 
pensions  and  salaries  together,  a  surplus  of  about  11,000/.,  allowing  140,000/. 
for  salaries,  and  for  pensions  about  21.800  A,  making  together  ihe  exact  sum  of 
168,794/.  Thus  the  liabilities  are  less  than  the  grant  by  a  little  more  than 
11,000/. 

2999.  Have  you  brought  with  you  a  copy  of  the  life  certificate  which  is 
required  to  be  furnished  r — Yes.    (The  same  was  handed  hi.    Vide  Appendix.) 

3000.  I  see  it  is  required  that  a  diplomatic  servant,  before  he  receives  his 
pay,  should  not  only  prove  bis  existence,  but  alsi>  state  whether  he  has  been 
present  or  absent  from  his  post  during  the  whole  of  the  quarter  or  any  portion 
of  a  quarter  ? — Yes. 

3001.  Therefore,  the  life  certificate  has  a  separate  value  besides  that  of  merely 
proving  the  identity  of  a  person  ?—  Yes  ;  it  enables  me  to  give  in  a  statement,  at 
any  time  when  required,  of  the  actual  service  of  any  person  who  might  apply  at 
any  future  time  for  his  pension,  the  pension  being  dependent  upon  the  actual 
residence  of  a  man  at  his  post. 

3002.  Do  you  think  you  could  dispense  with  that  life  certificate  r — I  think  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  do  so,  because  it  would  deprive  me  of  the  means  of 
giving  an  answer  to  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  questions  of  importance  in 
regard  to  the  grant  of  pensions. 

3003.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  life  certificate,  do  you  consider  that  the  public 
officer  has  an  immediate  right  to  the  possession  of  his  salary  ? — Certainly. 

3004.  Does  not  delay  frequently  occur?— The  certificate  that  is  sent  to  the 
Treasury  upon  the  receipt  of  the  officer's  life  certificate,  states  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  amount  of  salary  which  is  written  against  his  name  in  the  salary  list 
which  had  already  been  sent  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  thence  to  the  Pay 
Office,  where  it  would  be  waiting  until  the  life  certificate  should  be  presented. 

3005.  Does  a  delay  frequently  occur  in  the  presentation  of  the  life  certi- 
ficates ? — Sometimes  the  men  formerly  were  rather  remiss  in  this  matter,  but 
they  have  now  found  out  the  inconvenience  of  delay,  because  it  has  now  become 
clearly  understood  that  "  no  certificate,  no  pay,"  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
they  are  much  more  alert  in  sending  them  in  now  than  they  were  before,  and, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  now  received  at  the  office  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  10  days  after  quarter  day,  the  interval  of  delay  depending  upon  the  locality 
of  the  sender. 

3006.  Who  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  interest  of  the  money  after  quarter- 
day  and  before  the  life  certificate  was  sent  in  ? — There  is  no  money  drawn 
between  the  sending  in  of  the  salary  list  and  the  reception  of  the  life  certi- 
ficate. 

3007.  Therefore  the  Treasury  is  the  gainer  ? — Yes. 

3008.  If  a  life  certificate  is  received,  can  the  agent  for  the  diplomatic  servant 
draw  for  the  money  ? — No ;  the  agent  gets  my  certificate,  and  lie  takes  it  to  the 
Pay  Office,  and  receives  immediately,  at  the  Pay  Office,  a  cheque  on  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  amount  of  the  salary  due,  less  income  tax. 

3009.  I  believe  it  is  the  practice  of  the  agents  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  draw 
for  the  money  r — All  the  agents  in  the  Foreign  Office  get  the  money  from  the 
Pay  Office  tbe  moment  they  take  the  certificate  thither. 

3010.  Do  they  take  the  certificate  to  the  Pay  Office  as  soon  as  they  receive 
the  life  certificate? — I  imagine  they  do  so;  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  come  and 
get  the  certificate  in  my  room,  and  they  frequently  come  to  ascertain  what  certi- 
ficates are  ready,  then  they  take  them  to  the  Pay  Office,  and  obtain  a  cheque  for 
the  money. 

301 1 .  I  believe  you  act  yourself  as  agent  for  persons  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? 
—Yes. 

3012.  Can  you,  in  your  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  other  agents  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  state  that  you  and  they  derive  no  personal  advantage  from  any 
delay  that  may  take  place  in  the  receipt  of  the  salary? — As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  any  delay  that  may  take  place  in 

0.47.  L  l  receiving 
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G.  L.  Conyngkam,  receiving  and  paying  over  the  salaries  of  my  clients  The  day  I  receive  a  salary 
^■q.  it  is  passed  through  my  agency  books ;  and  in  a  day  or  two,  or  sooner,  it  is  paid 
over  to  the  private  banker  of  the  person  lor  whom  the  money  has  been  received. 
6  June  1861.  3013.  Do  you  believe  that  that  is  the  general  practice  with  the  agents  in  the 
office  } — Yes ;  I  believe  so.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise ;  perhaps 
there  may  have  been  formerly  some  delays  011  the  part  of  some  of  the  agents,  but 
that  is  not  so  now.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single  case  of  delay  of  that 
sort. 

3014.  Do  you  sec  any  practical  objection  to  the  present  system  of  agency 
which  prevails  in  the  Foreign  Office?— No,  I  do  not.  I  think,  with  reference  to 
my  position  as  chief  eierk,  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  inconvenience  to  me  in 
working  out  the  salaries,  and  in  carrying  on  my  financial  duties,  if  1  had  not  the 
agents  to  apply  to  for  information  upon  many  points  that  arise,  instead  of  having 
to  represent  the  matter  officially  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  when  despatches 
would  have  to  be  written  and  answers  waited  for,  thus  causing  delays  that  are 
now  avoided. 

3015.  Might  there  not  be  some  suspicion  of  undue  influence  in  the  case  of  an 
agent  bf ing  private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — That  1  cannot  say 
anything  about ;  it  is  a  question  of  human  fallibility  ;  people  are  prone  to  impute 
some  dishonest  motive  to  any  person  who  may  be  thought  to  have  an  influence 
over  another  person  having  the  power  of  giving  something  away ;  but  I  am 
confident  that  it  would  not  be  a  fair  charge  to  make  against  any  private  secretary 
whom  I  ever  knew,  and  who  happened  to  be  an  agent  at  the  same  time.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  suspicion  of  the  kind. 

3016.  Mr.  Layard.~)  Have  you  looked  at  the  evidence  which  bas  been  given 
before  this  Committee? — No. 

3017.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  general  tendency  of  that  evidence  ? — Not 
further  than  as  it  relates  to  the  particular  financial  business  of  my  department. 

3018.  Supposing  that  such  a  change  were  introduced  into  the  diplomatic 
service,  as  to  make  the  period  of  service  for  an  unpaid  attache  definite,  say  not 
more  than  two  years,  and  that  alter  that  period  all  attaches  should  be  paid,  and 
that  pensions  should  be  introduced,  to  which  a  claim  should  commence  from  the 
first  appointment  as  paid  attache ;  have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  whether 
the  present  sum  set  apart  for  the  diplomatic  service  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenditure  which  such  system  would  entail  ? — I  have  not  made  any  cal- 
culation upon  the  subject. 

3019.  Do  you  think  it  would  or  would  not  be  sufficient,  or  have  yoti  formed 
any  opinion  about  it? — lam  not  quite  sure  that  if  yon  paid  all  the  attaches* 
that  is  made  the  uupaid  attaches  paid  attache*  after  two  years,  as  you  say,  that 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  that  additional  charge ;  but  it  would, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  amount  which  you  gave  to  the  unpaid  attaches. 
Supposing  tb at  there  is  a  surplus  of  10,000/.  or  12,000/.  a  year  it  would  pro- 
bably be  sufficient;  but  you  would  be  completely  tying  up  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  prevent  him  from  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  different 
missions  abroad,  creating  new  missions,  or  reviving  old  ones,  you  must  have 
a  larger  grant  under  such  circumstances. 

3020.  Supposing  you  reduced  all  the  pensions  to  a  definite  scale,  somewhat 
to  the  same  scale"  as  the  pensions  which  are  granted  to  civil  servants  in  this 
country',  do  you  think  then  that  the  present  allowance  would  meet  the  expendi- 
ture?— I  do  not  think  it  would,  because  power  is  provided  only  to  appro- 
priate 180,000/.  without  any  reference  to  unpaid  attaches  at  all. 

30*21 .  Is  there  much  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  extraordinaries  r — In  almost 
every  case  where  an  account  comes  before  me,  prepared  according  to  the  very 
clear  and  definite  regulations  respecting  the  mode  of  keeping  these  accounts, 
there  is  rarely  a  delay  of  two  days.  If  it  appears  that  our  regulations  have 
been  put  aside,  I  generally  mark  upon  the  covering  Despatch,  "  To  wait — 
Query;"  and  then  that  case  will  not  be  looked  into  again,  until  I  have  got  nothing 
else  to  do  as  respects  the  eases  of  others ;  I  follow  this  course  in  order  to  compel 
our  ministers  abroad  to  be  very  particular  about  preparing  their  extraordinary 
accounts  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  in  accordance  with  their  instructions. 

3022.  Does  that  hold  good  since  the  change  that  has  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  extraordinaries;  that  is  to  say,  since  a  definite  allowance  has 
been  made  to  heads  of  missions  for  them  r  —  The  change  has  only  come 
into  play  for  one  quarter;  it  began  from  the  first  of  the  year,  and  it  seems  to 
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be  going  on  very  well ;  the  accounts  are  generally  as  well  prepared  now  as  o.  L.  Conyngham, 
they  were  before  ;  the  only  difference  being  in  form  where  a  deduction  has  been  E«q- 

made  from  the  gross  amount  of  the  account  received  equal  to  the  amount  of  the   

bills  that  a  minister  has  drawn  for,  towards  the  payment  of  hi*  extraordinary     6  Jtt0e  :861- 
expenses. 

3023.  Is  the  sum  that  is  now  allowed  sufficient,  in  your  opinion,  to  cover  the 
usual  extraordinaries  ?— If  you  mean  the  exact  sum  allowed  to  certain  of  our 
missions,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is ;  but  it  is  such  an  amount,  that  it  does  not 
leave  a  minister  authorised  to  draw  out  of  pocket  much  more  than  100  /.  in  a 
quarter. 

3024.  At  the  present  time,  are  any  of  the  heads  of  missions  considerably  in 
arrear  with  their  extraordinaries? — No;  they  send  them  in  pretty  regularly  now. 

3025.  Has  any  diplomatic  servant  lately  advanced  a  considerable  sum  for 
extraordinaries  out  of  his  own  means  ? — I  am  confident,  that  at  this  time,  there 
is  not  one  account  of  extraordinaries  outstanding,  except  those  that  are  to  come 
from  South  America,  and  those  that  came  in  the  other  day  have  been  passed ; 
the  last  accounts  of  extraordinaries  at  Constantinople,  have  not  been  passed  yet; 
but  that  is  no  injury  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  because  the  amount  of  his  bills  drawn 
upon  account  leaves  a  balance  against  him  of  200  /.  or  300  1. 

3026.  Do  you  know  what  the  allowance  for  extraordinaries,  at  Constantinople, 
is? — The  ambassador  is  at  liberty  to  draw,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the 
quarter  for  GOO  /. ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  month  for  600  /. ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  third  month  for  1,500  /.,  making  2,700/.,  towards  meeting  the  amount  of 
his  extraordinary  expenses. 

3027.  Does  that  amount,  of  2,700  include  the  pay  of  the  dragomans  and 
other  employes? — Yes;  all  the  usual  extraordinaries,  besides  the  pay  of  the 
dragomans. 

3028.  Mr.  Hankcy.]  Why  should  not  a  draft,  signed  by  a  diplomatic  servant 
when  absent  on  foreign  service,  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  life  certificate  ? — 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  further  than  this,  that  if  you 
dispensed  with  the  life  certificate  you  would  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  know 
whether  a  man  was  absent  or  present  at  his  post,  and  without  such  certificate 
I  should  never  be  able  to  say  accurately  what  amount  of  salary  was  due  in 
any  given  case ;  for  if  a  minister  be  absent  for  any  time  on  his  private  affairs, 
there  is  an  abatement  of  half  salary  made  for  the  whole  pt  riod  of  his  absence. 

3029.  Might  not  that  be  equally  well  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
which,  1  presume,  has  constant  communications  with  Foreign  Ministers? — Not 
upon  subjects  connected  with  his  money  concerns,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a 
Foreign  Minister  were  to  draw  a  bill  upon  his  banker  in  London  on  the  day  when 
the  salary  was  due,  and  he  sent  forward  his  life  certificate  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  was  passed  to  the  Pay  Office,  that  he  would  receive  his  money,  the  bill  being 
negotiated  abroad,  sooner  than  he  could  receive  it  here,  by  a  direct  draft  upon 
the  Paymaster's  Office  ;  it  is  customary  to  draw  bills  abroad  at  30  days'  sight, 
and  long  before  the  30  days  had  elapsed,  after  the  quarter  day,  his  salary  would 
be  payable  here. 

3030.  Is  the  money  receivable  directly  it  is  due,  after  the  certificate  has  been 
received,  or  is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  have  the  money  immediately  ; 
why  should  he  draw  at  30  days'  sight?— I  only  suppose,  if  he  wants  to  raise 
money  at  his  post,  that  he  would  draw  a  bill  on  his  private  banker  at  30  days' 
sight,  which  would  have  to  be  negotiated ;  and  that  would  be  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  paying  his  salary  on  quarter-day. 

303 1 .  That  would  not  be  quite  the  same,  as  he  would  have  either  to  pay  30 
days'  interest  to  his  bankers,  or  lose  the  advantage  of  30  days'  interest  in  draw- 
ing a  bill  ? — Not  so ;  for  he  is  indemnified  for  all  losses  on  bills  drawn  on 
account  of  salary,  whether  the  loss  be  occasioned  by  an  adverse  rate  of  exchange, 
or  by  the  commission  charged  on  the  negotiation  of  such  bills ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  obliged  to  credit  the  public  with  all  gain  by  exchange.  More- 
over, he  must,  under  any  circumstances,  draw  bills  upon  some  one  in  Loudon, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  salary. 

3032.  If  he  could  draw  a  bill  at  three  days'  sight,  is  there  any  reason  why  he 
should  wait  for  30  days  ?— There  is  no  reason  why  ministers  should  not  receive 
their  salaries  immediately  on  the  receipt  here  of  their  life  certificates  ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  u  minister  should  not  send  home  his  life  certificate  on  the  same 
day  that  he  draws  his  bill  at  three  days'  sight  upon  his  private  banker. 

°-47-  "l  l  2  3033.  Mr. 
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G.  L.ConyMgham,     3°33-        HopeJ]  You  have  liad  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  messengers  at 
Eaq.         the  Foreign  Office  r — Yes. 

■   30.34-  ^  e  have  been  informed  that  the  system  of  remunerating  them  has  been 

6  June  1861.     changed,  and  that  they  now  receive  fixed  salaries  instead  of  a  mileage  allow- 
ance ? — Yes. 

3U>5-  Which  system  do  you  prefer,  that  of  fixed  salaries,  or  a  mileage  allow- 
ance ? — I  think  that  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  public  service,  it  would  be  better 
to  give  them  a  fixed  salary,  and  also  a  mileage  allowance,  such  as  was  formerly 
the  system. 

3d;j().  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  Do  you  consider  the  present  pay  of  the  mes- 
sengers sufficient ;  I  believe  there  was  an  alteration  made  by  Lord  Malmesbury  ? 
— As  to  what  may  be  considered  sufficient  for  au  individual's  pay,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  ;  but  I  think  that  the  service  performed  by  a  messenger  is  well  paid  for  by 
525/.  a  year. 

3037.  W  hat  was  the  salary  formerly  ? — The  salary  formerly  was  almost  a 
nominal  salary — I  think  GO/,  a  year;  but  then  the  emoluments  were  made  up 
of  salary  and  varying  amounts  of  board  wanes.  When  a  messenger  was  abroad, 
he  received  13  4  d.  a  day  ;  and  when  at  home,  he  received  6  s.  8d.  a  day  ; 
then  he  had  1  j is  mileage  profit  besides;  these  constituted  the  gross  amount  of 
his  official  emoluments  ;  and  the  effect  of  that  system  was,  that  a  messenger  had 
no  inducement  to  stiiy  at  home  doing  nothing,  as  he  has  now. 

3038.  The  situation  was  much  better  formerly  than  it  is  now  ? — With  regard 
to  the  emoluments  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  I  fancy,  front  what  has  taken 
place,  and  what  has  passed  through  my  hands,  that  the  messengers  generally 
made  800  /.  a  year;  that  has  now  been  reduced  to  525  /.  a  year  ;  but  then  that 
800  /.  a  year  must  be  considered  as  the  uverage  for  all  the  messengers ;  each 
individual  could  not  be  said  to  have  earned  that  amount;  some  made  more,  some 
less,  so  long  as  there  was  an  allowance  for  mileage  ;  in  short,  the  men  who 
travelled  the  most  trot  the  most  money. 

3030.  Chairman.']  On  what  grounds  was  an  alteration  made  in  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  messengers? — It  was  considered  that  they  had  too  large  an 
allowance  for  the  work  they  performed. 

3040.  The  effect  of  the  "mileage  system  was  to  give  them  too  much  money? 
— Yes. 

3041.  Might  not  the  same  result  have  been  attained  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  the  mileage  allowance?— Decidedly  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long 
there  will  be  ^ome  arrangement  made  by  which  the  mileage  allowance  will  be 
restored,  but  upon  a  reduced  scale,  so  that  the  salary  and  emoluments  shall  not 
exceed  perhaps  from  525  /.  to  600  /.  a  year. 

3042.  Do  you  find  the  same  class  of  gentlemen  applying  for  the  situation  of 
messenger,  as  under  the  former  system  ? — I  believe  so ;  I  do  not  see  any 
difference  ;  they  are  as  respectable  a  class  of  men  as  can  be  met  with  anywhere. 

3043.  Are  the  clerks  who  are  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office  superior  in 
ability  to  those  who  were  formerly  employed,  and  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Civil  Service  examinations  ? — I  cannot  say  thai  I  think  they  are ;  I  think  that 
the  system  of  education  in  this  country  is  so  conducted  that  young  men  are  very 
rarely  properly  educated  for  useful  purposes,  and  if  they  pass  a  good  examination 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  it  is,  I  believe,  owing  to  their  being 
gifted  with  good  natural  abilities  and  being  judiciously  crammed. 

3044.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  think  that  you  have  not  gained  any 
advantage? — We  have  gained  a  negative  advantage;  that  is  to  say,  the  system 
tends  to  keep  out  grossly  ignorant  and  stupid  persons. 

3045.  The  Judge  Advocate.]  Do  you  attach  any  value  to  the  life  certificate 
that  is  sent  in  ;  is  it  beneficial  in  any  way  to  the  State  ? — The  only  value  that  I 
attach  to  it  is  that  which  has  been  already  stated,  that  it  enables  me  to  know 
precisely  whether  a  minister  has  been  absent  from,  or  present  at,  his  post  during 
any  given  time. 

304*).  llave  you  ever  known  an  instance  in  which,  if  there  had  not  been  such 
a  system,  any  loss  would  have  accrued  to  the  State  ?— No ;  moreover  that  would 
imply  that  a  minister  could  be  a  dishonest  man. 

3047.  Upon  the  assumption  that  a  minister  was  an  honest  man,  you  do  not 
think  there  is  much  value  in  the  life  certificate  ? — No  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  I 
could  adjust,  quarter  by  quarter,  the  amount  of  the  salaries  without  some  such 
arrangement ;  because  my  salary  list  must  correspond  with  the  life  certificate 
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prepared  for  the  Treasury  and  the  Pay  Office.    If  I  should  have  made  a  mistake  G.  L.  lonyngtum, 
in  the  salary  list  of  one  quarter,  by  taking  away  too  much  from  a  minister  as  an  Esq. 
abatement  on  account  of  absence,  or  by  giving  him  more  than  he  was  entitled  to, 
and  which  I  may  find  out  inthe  course  of  the  ensuing  quarter,  then  the  difference     6  June  ,661, 
is  adjusted  in  the  next  quarter's  salary  list. 

3048.  Chairman.']  Do  you  rely  entirely  upon  the  word  of  a  minister  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  absence  ? — When  any  man  is  about  to  leave  his  post,  he  notifies 
his  intention  to  the  Secretary  State,  and  then,  if  I  have  the  slightest  doubt  or 
suspicion  that  his  certificate  is  not  correct,  I  require  to  see  the  despatch  in  order 
to  satisfy  myself  that  the  certificate  is  correct. 

3049.  Mr.  Hope.]  But  you  have,  I  suppose  practically,  no  occasion  to  resort 
to  that? — Never;  sometimes  they  are  remiss,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  sending 
home  their  life  certificates,  but  when  my  salary  list  is  being  prepared,  and  I 
happen  to  know  that  a  man  has  been  absent  from  his  post,  I  send  for  the  despatch 
to  enable  me  to  ensure,  as  far  as  I  can,  accuracy  in  the  salary  calculations. 

3050.  Chairman.]  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
service,  aud  that  it  would  remedy  the  present  inequalities  of  the  service  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  if,  instead  of  paid  attacheships,  there  were  established  the  rank 
of  second  aud  third  secretaries  of  legation,  jind  that  a  commission  should  be 
issued  to  any  gentleman  holding  such  a  post,  so  that  his  pension  might  date  from 
that  time;  do  you  think,  looking  at  the  present  state  of  the  service,  and  the 
ordinary  duration  of  it,  that  such  an  alteration  would  very  largely  increase  the 
pensions? — 1  do  not  know  how  far  it  might  affect  the  question  of  pensions  ;  but 
so  far  as  the  question  of  giving  a  commission  to  a  paid  attache  as  second  or  third 
secretary  of  legation  may  be  in  contemplation,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  calculate  his  services  for  a  future  pension  from  the  date 
of  that  commission  in  the  same  way  as  is  now  done  in  the  case  of  a  secretary  of 
legation  ;  and  thus  instead  of  being  called  paid  attache,  he  should  be  called  second 
or  third  secretary  of  legation. 

3051.  Supposing  that  such  an  arrangement  were  made,  and  effect  given  to  it 
with  regard  to  the  gentlemen  now  in  the  service,  would  they  not  be  entitled  10  a 
pension  sooner  than  they  would  be  under  the  present  system  ? — Yes ;  the  time 
would  be  measured  by  just  the  difference  of  time  between  the  date  of  his  present 
appointment  of  paid  attach6  and  the  time  when  in  ordinary  course  of  promotion 
he  would  have  been  made  second  secretary  of  legation.  For  the  period  between 
his  appointment  as  paid  attache  and  his  becoming  a  secretary  of  legation,  the 
Government  will  have  to  compensate  him  in  the  calculation  for  a  pension  for  that 
additional  period  of  service. 

3052.  Therefore,  taking  into  consideration,  what  you  must  understand  better 
than  we  can,  the  usual  duration  of  the  public  service,  do  you  think  it  likely  that 
pensions  would  be  claimed  under  such  a  new  regulation  so  much  sooner  than 
they  are  now  claimed,  that  it  would  make  any  considerable  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  pensions? — If  I  understand  the  question  rightly,  I  should  say  that  there 
is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  one  drawing  full  salary  abroad  to  retire  upon 
a  pension ;  it  is  rather  difficult  sometimes  to  persuade  sticklers  to  leave  the 
service,  and  to  go  upon  their  pensions. 

3053.  Therefore,  although  there  might  be  an  apparent  liability  to  an  increase, 
it  would  not  necessarily  follow,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  service,  that  the 
increase  would  be  considerable  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  make  much  difference 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Colonel  Charles  Townley,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

3054.  Mr.  Layard.]  I  believe  you  were  for  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  the  Colonel 
Foreign  Office  as  Queen's  Messenger? — I  was  in  the  service  for  19  years.  Ckariet  Toumley. 

3055.  Are  you  still  in  the  service? — No ;  I  retired  on  a  superannuation  allow-   

ance  two  years  ago. 

3056.  Were  you  in  the  service  when  the  changes  that  have  been  recently 
made  were  introduced  ! — Yes. 

3057.  Then  you  have  had  experience  both  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  system  ? 
— Yes. 

3058.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  describe  to  the  Committee  the  difference 
between  the  two  as  to  the  amount  of  income  ?— Under  the  old  system  it  varied  ; 
it  depended  so  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  work  which  a  messenger  performed ; 
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Otaria  °Twnley.  ^  he  uad  ver5'  lianl  work  m  Russia»  °*  m  Turkey,  where  he  had  to  ride  long  dis- 
<wwwcy'  tances,  the  pay  was  high,  because  the  allowances  were  high ;  in  Prussia  and  in 
6  June  1861.  France  they  were  less,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  his  income  depended 
entirely  upon  the  country  to  which  a  messenger  was  sent ;  I  have  known  it 
vary,  for  instance,  in  my  own  case,  400?.  and  500 /.  in  one  year.  When  I  first 
became  a  messenger,  there  was  a  great  deal  going  on  in  Turkey,  and  I  went  out 
three  times  either  to  Constantinople  or  to  Alexinitza.  My  profits  were  then 
nearly  1,100/.  in  one  year. 

3059.  Upon  what  system  was  the  salary  paid  at  that  time? — There  were 
certain  allowances  which  were  called  mileage  allowances ;  I  cannot  state  the 
exact  sum,  but  6  peaking  generally  it  was  perhaps  2*.  a  mile  in  Turkey  where 
the  travelling  is  exceedingly  cheap ;  in  foreign  countries  the  allowance  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  regulated  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  work  a  messenger 
performed  ;  his  salary  was  merely  nominal. 

3060.  That  system  is  no  longer  in  existence  ? — No ;  and  it  was  not  in 
existence  when  I  left  the  service. 

3061.  Mow  are  the  messengers  now  paid? — They  were  paid  when  I  left  the 
service,  and  I  believe  the  system  still  continues,  in  this  way  :  They  have  a  fixed 
salary  of  525/.  a  year,  their  travelling  expenses  are  paid,  and  they  have  to  pay 
their  own  personal  expenses  out  of  the  52o/.  a  year. 

juoj.  You  6tate  that  the  allowances  are  all  paid ;  what  allowances  did  you 
allude  to? — I  mean  the  allowances  for  travelling  by  railway  or  steamboat.  The 
Foreign  Office  ascertained  from  a  variety  of  sources  the  probable  amount  of  the 
expenses  of  each  journey.  This  sum  is  advanced  to  the  messenger,  and  he  has 
to  pay  his  personal  expenses  out  of  the  525/.  Consequently,  the  less  work  a 
messenger  performs,  the  greater  are  his  profits. 

3063.  Mr.  Hope.}  You  mean  under  the  new  system? — Yes. 

3064.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  you  think  whether  as  regards  the  public  service,  or 
as  regards  the  emoluments  of  the  Queen's  messengers,  that  the  present  system 
is  less  satisfactory  than  the  old  one  ? — I  think,  as  regards  the  carrying  on  of 
the  public  service,  that  it  is  exceedingly  bad,  and  also  exceedingly  bad  for  the 
messengers ;  in  short,  it  is  offering  a  premium  for  idleness. 

3065.  Do  you  think  that  the  inducement  which  was  held  out  formerly  to  men 
of  character  and  position  to  enter  the  service  has  become  less  in  consequence  of 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  .' — That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  because 
there  are  many  men  who  have  left  the  army,  for  instance,  who  probably  would 
be  very  glad  iudeed  to  enter  the  service ;  it  is  an  exceedingly  agreeable  life,  and 
the  messengers  are  treated  with  great  kindness  abroad  at  the  various  legations ; 
it  is  a  very  agreeable  life  for  a  young  man. 

3066.  The  position  abroad  of  the  Queen's  messengers  has  been  very  much 
improved,  has  it  not,  of  late  years  /—Certainly.  They  are  treated  both  with 
kindness  and  consideration  abroad. 

3067.  I  lie  ground  of  complaint  now,  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  payment,  and 
the  inducement  which  you  have  mentioned,  for  a  messenger  to  shirk  his  work  and 
stay  at  home  ?— Yes;  and  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  change  that  was  made, 
as  an  unjust  measure  carried  out  in  a  very  harsh  way ;  men  entered  the  service 
when  the  appointment  was  notoriously  worth  800?.  or  900/.  a  year;  insured 
their  Jives  in  the  belief  thas  no  change  would  be  made,  and  are  now  in  distress. 

306S.  Air.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  What  do  you  suppose  upon  the  average  they 
clear  out  of  this  52 j/.  a  year  ;  is  it  all  clear  money  ? — You  receive  525/.  a  year, 
out  of  whic  h  you  pay  your  own  personal  expenses. 

3069.  What  should  you  consider  the  clear  salary  was,  after  deducting  expenses 
on  the  road  r — I  was  for  so  short  a  time  an  active  messenger,  after  the  new 
system  had  commenced,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  would 
depend  so  much  upon  the  personal  expenses  of  the  individual ;  some  men  live 
much  more  cheaply  at  an  hotel  than  others.  I  can  hardly  answer  the  question 
fairly.  A  messenger  who  now  remains  at  home,  and  avoids  his  duty,  is  twice  as 
well  paid,  as  the  man  who  keeps  his  shoulder  to  the  collar,  and  does  his  duty 
conscientiously  ;  there  are  numbers  who  do  their  duty  most  conscientiously,  and 
are  very  badly  paid  indeed. 

3070.  Chairman.]  How  does  it  happen  that  a  man  can  shirk  his  duty  ? — 
Simply  in  this  way.  Many  men  are  determined  to  do  their  duty,  whether 'they 
are  ill,  or  whether  they  are  well.  The  Foreign  Office  has  made  a  regulation,  by 
which  a  messenger,  who  applies  for  leave  of  absence  on  the  ground  of  ill  health, 
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shall  be  examined  by  a  medical  man  whom  they  appoint,  and  sick  leave  is  alone 
granted,  upon  a  certificate  being  given  by  him. 

3071.  Mr.  Layard.]  Is  there  not  a  regular  roster? — Yes;  and  the  first  three 
for  service  are  obliged  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  leave  of 
absence  is  granted  by  Mr.  Conyngham,  on  grounds  which  he  considers  t »  be 
good  grounds.  If  a  man  applies  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  he  must  be 
examined  by  the  medical  mau  ;  but  it  is  very  obvious  that  some  men  who  are 
anxious  to  do  their  duty  would,  even  although  they  felt  unwell,  go  on  with  their 
work,  while  others  would  seek  for  every  excuse  to  avoid  it. 

3072.  Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  service  to  return 
to  the  former  system,  even  although  so  large  an  allowance  was  not  made  tor 
mileage  ? — I  have  not  seen  any  messenger  since  1  came  up  to  London,  but  I  have 
heard  that,  some  months  a«io,  this  was  the  view  of  the  messengers  themselves ; 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  if  they  were  allowed  a  fixed  salary  (I  think)  of  300/. 
a  year,  with  a  profit  of  3d.  a  mile. 

3073.  Mr.  Hope.]  What  was  the  old  mileage  allowance '?  —  It  varied  very 
much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  ;  wherever  the  work  was  very  hard 
the  allowance  by  the  Foreign  Office  was  exceedingly  liberal. 

3074.  Was  that  distinction  an  advantage  ? — I  think  the  distinction  has  been  a 
hard  one,  because,  for  instance,  as  soon  as  you  went  to  sea,  which,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  was  a  most  disagreeable  duty,  they  immediately  reduced  your 
mileage.  I  would  rather  have  travelled  for  1  d.  a  mile  by  land,  than  have  had 
6  d.  by  sea. 

3075.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane]  Did  any  gentlemen  retire  when  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  made  the  alteration  which  has  been  referred  tor — 1  retired,  but  simply  on 
the  ground  of  injury  received  in  the  service.  1  personally  have  no  complaint  to 
make  against  the  Foreign  Office ;  tliey  treated  me  with  great  kindness,  but  I 
recollect  that  one  gentleman  did  retire,  Mr.  Capel. 

3076.  Would  you  have  retired  from  the  service  if  the  alteration  had  not  been 
made  ? — I  would  have  retired  if  I  could  have  afforded  it,  the  very  day  it  was 
made,  because  1  think  we  were  treated  unjustly  and  harshly ;  I  think  it  was  an 
unjust  measure,  carried  out  in  a  very  harsh  manner.  Mr.  Capel  did  throw  up 
the  appointment. 

3077.  Mr.  Layard.]  If  you  received  a  mileage  allowance,  the  expenses  of 
travelling  would  fall  upon  you  ? — Certainly. 

3078.  You  are  now  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  ? — Yes. 

3079.  How  does  a  messenger  become  entitled  to  a  pension  ?— After  a  certain 
number  of  years'  service.  I  ought  to  mention,  that  in  putting  the  salary  at 
525/.,  there  was  a  boon  accorded  to  the  messengers.  Under  the  old  superan- 
nuation allowance,  we  should  only  have  been  entitled  to  a  pension  calculated 
on  400  /.  a  year ;  but  Lord  Malmesbury,  when  he  gave  us  a  salary  of  525 1  a 
year,  applied  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  have  our  pensions  calculated  on 
the  525  /.,  and  not  upon  the  400 1. 

3080.  On  the  score  of  pensions,  the  change  was  rather  a  beneticial  one  ? — 
Yes. 

3081.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  What  does  your  pension  amount  to  ?— I  receive, 
for  19  years'  active  service,  192/.  10*.  a  year. 

3082.  Mr.  Layard.]  There  is  no  riding  now,  as  there  was  formerly,  is  there? 
— No ;  but  there  may  be.  A  messenger  now  goes  by  steamer  from  .Marseilles 
to  Constantinople ;  but  if  an  important  despatch  had  to  be  sent,  and  there 
was  no  boat  going,  be  would  have  to  ride  from  Belgrade. 

3083.  The  old  establishment  is  no  longer  kept  up  at  Alexinitza  ? — No  ;  it  was 
done  away  with  long  ago. 

3084.  Mr.  Hope.]  You  stated,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Layard,  that  the  messenger 
paid  his  expenses  out  of  the  mileage  allowance  ;  you  confine  that,  I  apprehend, 
to  his  personal  expenses ;  the  expenses  of  travelling  were  paid  besides  that 
mileage  ? — I  stated  that  the  messenger  paid  his  personal  expenses  out  of  his 
salary  of  525  /.,  and  that  the  Foreign  Office  paid  his  travelling  expenses. 

3085.  The  mileage  is  a  profit  of  so  much  a  mile,  is  it  not ;  that  is  given  to 
you  ? — There  is  none  now. 

3086.  But  the  old  mileage  allowance?— Yes;  the  old  mileage  allowance  was 
a  profit  of  so  much  a  mite. 

3087.  Then  you  had  also  your  bill  for  post-horses,  railways  and  steamboats  ? 
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Colonel  30S8.  Mr.  BailUe  Cochrane.]  Was  there  not,  in  the  old  posting  days,  on  the 

Charles  TownUy.  Continent,  an  advantage  gained  by  the  messengers  in  taking  travellers  in  their 

>  ~    carriages  who  paid  them  something  for  the  accommodation  ?— Formerly  there 

6  June  1861.  was  so.  Since  the  introduction  of  railways  this,  of  course,  has  ceased,  and 
even  before  that,  the  messenger  was  more  frequently  accompanied  by  a  friend 
who  only  paid  his  own  personal  expenses  on  the  road. 

3089.  Mr.  Hankcy.]  Under  the  former  system  the  messengers  had  to  buy 
their  own  carriages,  had  tl»ey  not? — Yes;  we  all  had  to  buy  carriages ;  and 
when  the  present  system  was  introduced,  and  the  old  one  was  done  away  with, 
I  had  a  carriage  for  which  Adams  and  Hooper  charged  200  guineas,  and  the 
Foreign  Office  allowed  me  25/.  for  it. 

3090.  Mr.  Layard.}  Are  the  messengers  paid  in  advance  their  expenses,  or 
are  they  paid  on  their  return  ?—  They  always  receive  a  sufficient  allowance  to 
take  them  out. 

3091.  Mr.  Hope  (to  Mr.  Conyngham) .]  Do  you  confirm  what  Colonel  Townley 
has  stated  as  to  the  effect  of  the  alteration  in  the  system  of  paying  messengers  ? 
— I  do ;  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  that  the  messengers  should  have  a 
mileage  profit,  and  a  smaller  salary  than  they  have  now. 

3092.  And  for  the  reasons  that  he  has  given  r — Yes ;  those  reasons  being 
that  there  would  then  be  an  inducement  for  every  messenger  to  do  his  work 
instead  of  shirking  his  work. 

3093.  You  find,  practically,  that  there  is  but  little  disposition  to  go  abroad  ? 
— Yes. 


The  Honourable  Charles  Spring  Bice,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

The  Hon.  3094.  Chairman.']  WHAT  office  do  you  hold  iu  the  Foreign  Office  ?— I  am 

C.  Spring  Rke.  one  0f  the  Senior  Clerks. 

■  30Q5.  Have  you  ever  been  employed  on  diplomatic  service  ? — I  went  to  Paris 

with  Lord  Clarendon  on  his  special  mission. 

3096.  Have  you  ever  thought  upon  the  subject  of  a  possible  improvement 
both  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  in  the  diplomatic  service,  by  a  more  general 
interchange  of  duty  than  is  now  the  practice: — Yes;  I  have  censidered  the 
subject  both  with  reference  to  temporary  exchanges  or  amalgamation;  and 
I  find,  as  to  temporary  exchanges,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  very  general 
opinion  on  the  part  of  both  branches  of  the  service  that  good  results  would 
ensue  if  they  were  carried  out  oftener.  We  at  home  should  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  presence  amongst  us  of  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  who  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  things  abroad,  which  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  for  us  at  home  to  obtain  ;  and  the  home  establishment  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  profit  very  largely  by  being  occasionally  employed  abroad. 

3097.  For  what  length  of  time  would  you  recommend  temporary  exchanges  ? 
— The  system  has  already  been  carried  out  to  a  certain  extent.  Gentlemen  have 
been  appointed  to  serve  abroad,  and  I  think  the  time  generally  varies  from  one 
to  two  years  ;  but  there  has  been  no  absolute  rule  of  practice. 

3098.  Do  you  desire  that  those  exchanges  should  be  more  extensively  made  ? 
— Certainly  ;  but  I  think  you  would  find  a  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  system 
without  hardship,  if  made  compulsory,  upon  the  present  footing  of  the  services. 

3009.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  requiring  that  every  diplomatic  servant 
should,  if  he  receives  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  legation,  have  undergone 
two  years'  training  in  the  Foreign  Office  r — i  think  that  great  advantage  would 
result  from  such  training,  and  that  every  person  who  goes  abroad  should  serve 
for  a  certain  period  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  that  system  is  practically  in  force, 
as  regards  attaches,  who  work  for  six  months  with  us  before  goine  to  their  posts. 

3100.  That  six  months'  service  is  compulsory,  is  it  not? — Yes,  that  is  an 
absolute  rule. 

3101.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  extending  that  period,  we  will  say,  to 
two  years'  service ;  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  at  the  commencement  of  their 
career,  but  before  they  attain  a  certain  position,  such  as  secretary  of  legation  ?— 
The  difficulty  that  I  see  is,  that  the  class  of  men  who  come  to  work  at  the  Foreign 
Office  to  prepare  for  the  diplomatic  service  might  feel  it  rather  hard  to  be  kept 
for  so  long  period  from  a  more  brilliant  career,  and  one  to  which  they  are 
naturally  looking  forward  as  a  pleasanter  form  of  life. 

3102.  Do 
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3  j 02.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  working  of  the  office  would  be  injured  by       Tlic:  Hoi;, 
the  introduction  of  this,  so  to  say,  changeable  element : — No ;  I  do  not  see  that     C.  Spring  Hi*, 
we  should  suffer  the  least  from  it.  —  - 

3103.  Have  you  had  in  your  own  department  gentlemen  who  have  been  6Junci8C/. 
employed  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  any  who  have  actually 

served  abroad;  but  attaches,  who  were  going  out,  have  worked  in  my  depart- 
ment. 

3104.  You  are  of  opinion  that  both  services  would  gain  by  an  increased  inter- 
change of  duty  ? — Most  decidedly. 

3105.  With  regard  to  the  young  men  whom  you  have  had  lately  in  the  office 
as  attaches,  do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of  examination  is  satisfactory? 
— I  think  that  it  has  made  very  little  difference,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  class 
of  men  we  have  had  in  the  service ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  for  it  to  be  supposed 
that  I  am  against  the  examination ;  for  I  think  it  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  if 
only  as  keeping  out  persons  notoriously  incompetent. 

3106.  Is  there  any  respect  in  which  you  think  that  examination  might  be 
beneficially  altered  ? — I  should  be  disposed  to  do  away  with  the  second  examina- 
tion. At  present  there  is  an  examination  when  a  young  man  is  appointed  unpaid 
attache  ;  after  he  has  been  at  his  post  for  a  certain  time  as  unpaid  attache,  and 
before  he  is  made  paid  attache,  he  has  to  undergo  a  second  examination,  and  in 
that,  1  think,  there  is  a  mistake,  and  sometimes  a  hardship.  The  persons  under 
whom  he  has  acted  abroad,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  have  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  what  he  is  worth  during  that  time  ;  and  to  bring  him  home  and 
subject  him  to  another  examination  after  that,  is  throwing  upon  the  examiners, 
I  think,  a  duty  which  they  are  not  qualified  to  perform.  I  know  a  case  myself 
of  a  young  man  who  was  attached  to  a  foreign  mission,  and  who  served  so  satis- 
factorily, that  he  was  selected  for  special  service;  the  minister  reported  very 
highly  of  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  he  was  appointed  to  a  paid  attache- 
ship  ;  he  then  came  home,  and  was  plucked  in  his  examination.  On  a  second 
examination  he  passed,  but  here  was  a  man  who  was  notoriously  competent  for 
his  post,  who  had  received  the  approval  of  all  persons  under  whom  he  had 
served,  but  who  failed  from  some  difficulty  in  his  examination,  which  may  have 
been  accidental  or  trivial  in  itself,  as  he  succeeded  shortly  afterwards  upon  a 
second  examination. 

3107.  May  not  that  difficulty  have  occurred  from  some  inability  to  acquire 
foreign  languages,  which  is  a  qualification  in  itself  almost  indispensable  for 
the  diplomatic  service? — It  may  have  been  so,  and  the  examiners  might  be 
justified ;  but  still  the  hardship  of  the  case  was  considered  to  be  very  great. 

3108.  Do  yon  think  that  a  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
young  men  who  have  entered  the  Foreign  Office  with  regard  to  their  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages  ? — I  should  say  not  in  my  time. 

3109.  Is  the  general  competence  of  the  young  men  with  regard  to  foreign 
lauguages  satisfactory  r — Some  of  them  are  possessed  of  considerable  accomplish- 
ments in  this  respect ;  and  the  same  result  might  be  anticipated  in  other  cuses, 
if  our  system  afforded  motives  for  self-cultivation. 

3110.  Are  you  not,  in  tl>e  Foreign  Office,  very  much  thrown  upon  trans- 
lators and  interpreters  with  respect  to  business  which  might  be  performed  in  the 
office  by  gentlemen  in  the  office  if  they  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of 
those  languages  ?— Yes,  I  am  afraid  we"  are  ;  but  the  Foreign  Office  profits  by 
the  assistance  of  an  able  and  experienced  translator;  and  labour  is  cast  on  him 
which  might  possibly  be  transferred  with  advantage  to  the  young  men  in  the 
office. 

3111.  Mr.  Layard.]  You  allude  to  Mr.  Norrisr — Yes. 

3112.  Chairman.^  Supposing  the  young  men  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
leading  European  languages,  would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory  that  that  work 
should  be  done  by  them  ? — Most  decidedly;  but  you  have  to  remember  that 
considering  the  test  of  their  entrance  examination,  they  are  scarcely  expected  to 
do  so ;  the  subjects  of  examination  for  the  Foreign  Office  only  really  require  a 
decent  knowledge  of  French ;  other  languages  are  admissible  in  addition,  but 
they  are  not  a  necessary  qualification. 

3113.  Would  the  prospects  of  a  young  man  in  the  Foreign  Office  be  much 
improved  if  he  were  known  to  be  a  very  competent  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian 
scholar }  —  His  chances  of  occasional  employment  abroad  might  be  increased,  but 
I  do  not  see  that  it  would  have  any  necessary  effect  upon  his  permanent  prospects. 
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The  Hod.  3114.  Might  not  such  an  interchange  of  offices  as  you  have  proposed  have 

C.  Spring  Riee.  fa  additional  advantage  of  bringing  into  the  Foreign  Office  gentlemen  who, 

 ~      from  residence  in  foreign  countries,  had  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of 

6  June  1861.  foreign  languages? — I  think  that  that  would  he  a  very  great  advantage,  for  we 
are  certainly  in  want  of  persons  having  a  real  local  knowledge  of  things  abroad; 
and  I  cannot  forget,  lo  take  one  instance,  how  largely  the  Foreign  Office  profited 
by  the  abilities  and  experience  of  Mr.  Mellish,  who  w  as  so  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  German  matters. 

3115.  The  frequent  presence,  therefore,  of  gentlemen  possessing  local  know- 
ledge of  countries  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  you  would 
conceive  to  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  working  of  the  Foreign  Office  quite 
apart  from  any  individual  benefit  to  be  derived? — Yes;  I  think  that  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  public  service. 

31 1G.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  give  additional  facilities  for  the  transaction 
of  the  public  business  * — Certainly. 

3117.  Might  not  such  a  practice  operate  advantageously  in  the  cases  of 
gentlemen  who  are  now,  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  French  service,  en  disponibtiitt, 
when  they  are  really  thrown  temporarily  out  of  the  public  service? — I  think 
there  might  be  occasional  opportunities  of  employing  such  gentlemen,  but 
they  would  be  very  exceptional  cases,  and  I  would  submit  that  such  cases  are 
best  met  by  the  adoption  of  the  systems  of  allowances  whilst  en  disponibiliti, 
of  traitement  d'inactivitc,  or  of  Ruhegemiss,  which  prevail  in  many  continental 
services. 

31 1 S.  Is  it  not  a  very  hard  case  that  gentlemen  should  be  entirely  dis- 
missed Irom  the  public  service  on  account  of  some  political  circumstances  with 
which  they  have  no  connection?—!  think  it  is  very  hard  to  the  individual, 
and  also  that  it  operates  very  creatly  against  the  public  interest.  A  man 
is  educated,  and  you  employ  him  for  a  certain  time,  and  then,  for  no  fault  of 
his  own,  he  is  actually  retired,  and 'loses  all  benefit  of  his  service ;  I  think  that* 
the  public  should  give  him  a  retainer ;  it  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  the 
public  to  pay  a  certain  portion  of  the  salary  which  he  would  have  enjoyed  in  active 
service,  simply  as  a  retainer  for  the  individual ;  after  having  looked  forward  to 
the  service  as  a  profession,  to  be  suddenly  stranded  by  the  accident  of  some 
political  change,  seems  to  be  a  hardship. 

31 10.  Suppose  such  an  interchange  between  the  services  as  you  have  recom- 
mended were  to  take  place,  would  you  desire  that  the  mode  of  introduction  into 
the  foreign  service,  by  examination  or  otherwise,  should  be  different  from  what 
it  is  now  r — I  should  be  glad  to  see  one  examination  established  for  the  two 
services,  the  Home  and  the  Foreign ;  I  can  conceive  no  reason  why  the  two 
services,  dealt  with  upon  that  principle,  should  have  different  classes  of  exami- 
nation, and  at  present  the  principle  of  examination  is  peculiar.  For  the  Foreijn 
Service,  which  is  unpaid,  you  have  one  entrance  examination,  which  is  a  higher 
educational  test  than  that  imposed  on  candidates  for  the  Foreign  Office,  which 
is  a  paid  office.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  diplomatic  gentleman  has  to  undergo 
an  examination  after  that ;  so  that  there  is  a  double  educational  test  for  the 
Foreign  Service,  and  a  very  slight  mediocre  test  for  the  Foreign  Office.  The 
system,  in  short,  places  the  Foreign  Office,  educationally  speaking,  at  a  very 
low  level,  for,  at  present,  the  test  is  not  much  more  than  an  ordinary  boy  of 
14,  with  a  proper  education,  ought  to  be  able  to  answer. 

3 1  20.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  disadvantage  would  result  from  raising  the 
standard  of  the  examination  generally? — No;  1  perceive  that  our  examinations, 
as  compared  with  the  French,  and  even  with  the  Russian,  as  given  in  the  Minis- 
ters' reports  which  are  before  the  Committee,  are  certainly  not  a  very  unreason- 
ably high  test.  There  are  some  accounts  of  the  systems  of  examination  in 
Russia  and  France  and  other  countries  in  those  reports,  which  include  high 
tests  of  qualification,  and  I  see  that  the  Russians  even  go  so  far  as  to  have  an 
examination  upon  political  economy,  using  a  translation  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
book  as  a  text  hook. 

3121.  Do  you  desire  in  any  way  to  connect  the  foreign  service  with  the 
general  education  of  the  country  ? — I  should  be  glad  to  see  such  a  system 
applicable.  Our  service,  as  compared  with  foreign  services,  seems  to  be  almost 
the  only  one  in  which  there  is  not  that  sort  of  connexion ;  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  hand  in  the  following  examples,  showing  how  the  principle  is  applied  in 
different  countries. 

[The 
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[  The  same  was  handed  in,  as  follows :] 

Ik  Austria,  candidates  who  have  not  gone  through  ihc  university  course  of  studies,  arc 
only  in  special  ciises  allowed  tn  proc  eed  to  diplomatic  examination. 

In  Belgium,  attaches  must  take  a  degree  of  Candidat  en  Philosophic  et  Lettres  in  a  Belgium 
university. 

In  Brazil,  sraduates  are  preferred  as  candidates,  and  exempt  from  examination. 
In  Denmark,  candidates  have,  as  a  general  rule,  a  university  education,  and  have  taken 
degrees. 

In  France,  candidates  are  examined,  unless  they  produce  a  diploma  of  Licencie  en 
Droit. 

In  Greece,  a  certificate  of  university  study  required,  nnd  graduates  preferred. 

In  the  Netherlands,  candidates  have  a  special  examination,  unless  they  have  passed  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  Prussia,  candidates  must  hove  passeil  three  years  in  the  university  system. 

In  Sardinia,  candidates,  if  civilians,  must  have  passed  an  examination  fir  a  Master's 
degree. 

Tn  Sweden,  secretaries  must  pass  a  university  examination. 

In  Prussia,  candidates  arc  stnted  grnerully  to  have  been  at  universities  or  Government 
schools,  and  to  have  a  certain  rank  thereby  conferred. 

There  are,  however,  some  objections  stated  in  the  ministers'  reports.  Mr.  Ward, 
of  Hamburg,  says  that  the  system  would  be  unpopular  in  England,  where  the 
proportion  of  persons  who  are  employed  in  purely  industrial  pursuits  prepon- 
derated over  those  who  devote  themselves  to  literature  and  art;  but  this  objection 
would  amount  to  little  more  than  saying  that  you  must  lower  your  standard  of 
qualification,  iu  order  to  include  an  inferior  class  of  men.  Mr.  Ward  also  con- 
siders that  difficulties  would  result  from  a  disproportion  between  the  number  of 
graduates  who  might  become  candidates  and  the  number  of  annual  vacancies. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  universities  have  to  supply  the  ranks  of 
other  professions. 

3122.  Why  would  you  connect  them  entirely  with  public  education?— 
Sin. ply  from  the  difficulty  of  recognising  any  other  system.  If  you  could  take 
in  other  universities  or  schools  under  any  system,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  it ;  I 
should  not  make  it  a  close  thing  as  connected  with  our  universities ;  but  I  only 
mention  the  universities  as  the  only  recognized  body  that  one  can  refer  to. 

3123.  Would  you  absolutely  require  a  university  education,  or  would  you  be 
contented  to  take  it  as  a  substitute  for  another  examination  ? — I  should  be  glad 
to  see  a  university  certificate  entitle  a  man  at  once  to  be  considered  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  public  service,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  make  this  an  indis- 
pensable condition. 

3124.  You  know  very  well  what  a  university  degree  is  worth;  would  you 
consider  that  sufficient? — No;  but  I  should  consider  a  special  certificate,,  given 
by  a  special  competent  authority,  (for  instance,  from  AW  Souls*  College,  under 
the  new  system  established  there),  as  probably  good  evidence  of  fitness. 

312.5.  Would  you,  in  that  case,  have  a  diplomatic  examination  at  the  uni- 
versities ?— Yes ;  certainly.  I  made  inquiries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
Professor  Stanley  wrote  from  Oxford,  that  he  considered  the  Wensleydale  decision 
had  made  All  Souls'  available  for  the  purpose,  and  that  we  should  very  possibly 
have  a  good  supply  of  persons  fit  for  diplomatic  appointments.  Dr.  Whewell, 
on  the  other  hand,  wrote  from  Cambridge,  that  he  thought  that  as  yet  Cambridge 
would  not  do  much,  from  the  want  of  a  professor  of  international  law. 

3126.  A*  suggestion  has  been  made,  with  regard  to  an  alteration  in  the  titles 
of  the  attaches,  and  that  some  advantage  would  result  from  that ;  do  you  agree 
with  that  ? — The  creation  of  second  secretaries  of  legation,  I  think,  is  referred 
to,  and  I  see  that  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  reported  from  abroad,  are  in  favour 
of  it,  because  there  is  a  considerable  disadvantage  in  the  position  of  our  attaches, 
on  account  of  their  title,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  second  secretaries  in  foreign 
services.  The  French  were  obliged  to  modify  their  system  from  finding  the 
inconveniences  of  it.  I  should  also  be  very  glad  to  see  the  change  made,  with 
a  view  to  dating  the  pensions  from  an  earlier  period  of  service.  At  present,  there 
is  a  very  considerable  hardship  in  the  postponement  of  the  pension.  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Berlin,  gives  his  own  case  as  an  instance,  and  he  says,  "  After  four 
years  as  unpaid,  and  12  years  as  paid  attache,  and  nearly  eight  years  as  secretary, 
I  had  a  severe  illness.  Had  I  not  recovered  I  should  have  served  24  years,  and 
had  no  claim  to  a  pension." 

3127.  Would  you  desire  to  limit  the  interchange  between  the  two  services  to 
0.47.  m  m  2  the 
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The  Hon.       the  junior  branches  ? — 1  should  be  glad  to  see  it  extended  to  the  senior  branch; 
C.  Sjmug  Rice,    j  Speak  fj^t  with  reference  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  I  think  that  as  long  as  we 
*~      ~      are  utterly  without  a  motive  for  exertion,  and  whilst  there  is  no  opening  for  an 
une  1861.     honourable  ambition,  we  shall  naturally  have  a  tendency  to  get  into  a  state  of 
stagnation,  and  that  would  certainly  not  be  for  our  advantage,  nor  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public.    At  present  it  may  be  said,  with  regard  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  beyond  a  feeling  of  duty  we  have  no  motive  at  all,  except  a  pecuniary 
one,  which  can  act  either  as  a  stimulus  for  exertion  or  in  rewarding  merit ;  and 
I  think  that  we  should  have  larger  motives  and  larger  ambitions.    As  long  as  the 
prospects  of  our  seniors  and  assistants  are  limited  to  the  walls  of  the  office,  1 
should  fear  there  will  eventually  be  a  tendency  10  inertness,  if  not  to  indifference, 
in  many  cases. 

3128.  Would  you  consider  it  a  privilege  and  an  advantage,  if  the  custom  of 
the  country  allowed  it  to  become,  for  instance,  a  secretary  of  legation,  or 
secretary  of  embassy  ? — I  should  be  glad,  for  the  interests  of  our  branch  of  the 
service,  if  such  a  possibility  were  opened  to  us. 

3129.  Do  you  admit  the  disadvantages  with  regard  to  the  general  working  of 
the  office,  which  it  has  been  suggested  would  result  from  such  an  alteration  ? — 
I  think  they  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that,  practically,  interchanges  would 
be  rare,  though  very  advantageous,  in  special  cases.  In  both  services  I  should 
anticipate,  that  before  men  had  readied  the  period  of  lite  we  are  now  contem- 
plating, they  would  have  adapted  themselves  to  their  form  of  life,  and  would  be 
indisposed  to  change. 

3130.  Would  you  approve  of  the  introduction  into  the  higher  posts  of  the 
diplomatic  service  of  persons  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  service  ?— I 
think  that  we  have  lost  something  in  departing  from  the  old  practice  of  occasional 
changes  when  there  was  a  change  of  Government.  I  think  that  the  service 
might  sometimes  profit  by  the  presence  of  an  eminent  politic  il  man  at  Paris, 
for  example,  although  it  would  only  be  upon  very  rare  occasions  that  a  great 
political  leader  would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  go.  The  French  pursued  that 
system  after  we  gave  it  up.  There  has  been  a  frequent  change  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris,  and  the  embassy  in  London. 

3131.  Are  you  aware  that  any  disadvantage  to  the  service  has  resulted  from 
the  occasional  introduction  of  men  of  political  experience  into  the  higher  branches 
of  the  diplomatic  service  r — No ;  I  am  not. 

3132.  That  being  the  case,  would  not  the  introduction  into  the  diplomatic 
service  of  persons  who  have  held  the  higher  posts  in  the  Foreign  Office  be  some- 
what analogous  r — Such  as  the  under  secretaries  ? 

31 33.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  felt  anv  real  jealousy  of  such 
appointments  in  the  service  ;  the  persons  who  have  held  the  positions  of  under 
secretaries  with  us  have  been  men  of  ability  and  position,  and  1  cannot  conceive 
that  it  would  be  felt  as  any  hardship. 

3134.  Would  not  their  education  have  been  one  that  would  fit  them  emi- 
nently for  the  diplomatic  service? — Most  certainly  ;  and  I  shall  be  'glad  to  quote 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Napier  upon  that  point ;  he  says,  "  I  would  not  make  the 
profession  absolutely  close.  There  are  emergencies  in  which  a  Parliamentary 
statesman,  an  influential  cabinet  minister,  the  representative  man  cf  some  policy 
or  opinion,  would  make  the  best  ambassador.  In  such  cases  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  by  exercising  their  superior  discretion,  would  create  no  dissatisfac- 
tion. It  is  not  good  for  us  to  stand  apart.  We  have  need  of  confederates  con- 
versant with  our  interests,  and  capable  of  defending  them." 

3135.  Is  there  any  other  general  remark  that  you  wish  to  make  upon  that 
subject  ? — I  was  anxious  to  remark  upon  the  rather  alarming  statements  that 
have  been  made  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  increase  that  there  might  be 
in  the  amount  of  the  charge  to  the  public,  if  the  pensions  were  calculated  on  a 
different  footing.  Those  statements  seem  to  me  to  be  founded  on  a  fallacy, 
combining  the  maximum  advantages  of  two  systems ;  viz.,  the  system  of 
diplomatic  pensions  as  now  calculated,  and  that  of  diplomatic  pensions  as 
they  would  be  calculated  by  years'  service  beginning  from  the  period  of  the 
appointment,  say,  of  second  secretary.  Of  course  Parliament,  if  it  sanctioned 
such  an  alteration,  and  gave  the  profession  the  advantage  of  a  calculation  by  years* 
service,  would  require  a  revision  of  the  present  rate  of  salary,  and  that  rate  of 
salary  should  be  revised,  1  should  say,  on  the  principle  of  dividing  the  salary 
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into  salary,  properly  so  called,  and  what  is  colled  frais  de  representation.    You  The  Hon 

would  not  retire  a  mnn  nnd  give  him  an  allowance  for  frais  dc  representation.  c.  Spring  Rim. 

3136.  Mr.  Layard.]  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  relative  position  of  the   

gentlemen  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  in  the  diplomatic  service;  lor  example,  6 June  1861. 
would  you  consider  nn  attache  in  the  position  of  a  clerk,  and  a  secretary  of 

embassy,  or  secretary  of  legation,  in  the  position  of  a  chief  clerk  ? — Yes. 

3137.  And  the  head  of  a  mission  in  that  of  an  under  secretary  of  State  ?— Yes. 
But  ihere  is  no  principle  as  yet  laid  down  as  to  comparative  ranks. 

3138.  W  ith  regard  to  the  salaries  paid  to  those  different  officers  at  th?  present 
moment,  what  proportion  do  they  bear  the  one  to  the  other  ? — Our  pay  in  the 
Foreign  Office  begins  at  100/.  a  year,  and  the  person  receiving  that  salary 
would  rank  with  an  unpaid  attach^  who  might  go  on  for  two  or  more  years  with- 
out any  pay,  and  there  you  would  have  at  once  a  difficulty  in  amalgamation,  unless 
you  adopted  the  system,  which  has  been  strongly  recommended,  of  paying  the 
attaches. 

3139.  For  instance,  the  pay  of  the  chief  clerk  is  more  considerable  than  the 
pay  of  a  secretary  of  legation,  is  it  not? — The  pay  of  the  Paris  secretary  does 
not,  I  believe,  amount  to  so  much  as  that  of  the  chief  clerk. 

3140.  Then,  would  the  chief  clerk  be  willing  to  exchange  into  a  position 
where  he  would  receive  a  much  lower  salary  ? — Scarcely,  I  should  think. 
Our  chief  clerk  after  long  service  has  reached  the  head  of  his  service.    There  is 

00  parity  between  his  position  and  that  of  a  secretary. 

3141.  You  think  that  the  objection  would  not  be  so  great  to  the  exchange, 
considering  the  advantages  ?— Taking  the  case  of  the  senior  clerks,  I  think  you 
would  have  men  ready  to  make  the  exchange,  and  who  would  set  off  the  chance 
of  preferment  against"  a  small  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

3142.  You  say  that  you  think  these  interchanges  should  be  voluntary ;  do 
you  mean  that  you  would  not  allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to  have  any  voice 
in  the  matter? — I  should  not  allow  of  any  exchange,  or  of  any  arrange- 
ment at  all,  without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  I  think  if  you  had 
any  systt  m  which  allowed  a  man  from  one  service  to  move  into  the  other,  without 
the  Secretary  of  State  having  a  perfect  power  of  approval  or  refusal,  that  it  would 
only  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  both  services. 

3143.  If  the  system  of  interchange  would  be  so  great  an  advantage  to  the 
public  service,  why  should  it  not  be  made  compulsory  ? — My  only  reason 
for  not  making  it  compulsory  is  from  feeling  that  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  a  very  considerable  hardship  to  individuals.  We  have  men 
who,  from  private  means  or  for  family  reasons,  would  very  much  object  to  be 
compelled  to  go  abroad,  and  I  think  that  you  would  secure  all  the  advantages 
without  making  it  a  strictly  compulsory  rule  ;  you  would  get  no  good  by  com- 
pelling an  unwilling  man  to  change  his  form  of  life. 

3144.  Do  you  not  think  that  putting  it  on  the  footing  that  you  propose, 
would  rather  tend  to  keep  men  continually  thinking  of  persons  with  whom  they 
could  exchange,  and  rather  unsettle  them '! — I  think  it  would  to  a  certain  degree 
be  exposed  to  that  objection,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  set  oft'  that  disadvantage 
against  the  disadvantage  that  we  now  labour  under  of  a  possible  stagnation  at 
home.  And  there  are  many  instances  which  certainly  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  of  gentlemen  abroad,  who  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  coming  home  for  a  time  to  Eugland,  and  who  would  be  ready 
to  spend  that  time  in  working  with  us. 

3145.  The  young  men  that  you  have  now  in  the  Foreign  Office,  are  the 
same  class,  are  they  not,  as  the  young  men  who  enter  the  diplomatic  servicer 

1  should  say  so. 

3146.  They  come  from  the  same  rank  in  society  ? — Yes. 

3147.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  young  man  in  the  Foreign  Office  requires  some 
private  fortune  in  addition  to  his  pay  ? — Yes ;  I  should  say  so,  certainly,  and 
that  rule  applies  to  both  services.  I  think  we  may  say  that  we  have  an  absolute 
property  qualification  enforced  in  the  diplomatic  line,  but  not  enforced,  I  think, 
as  it  is  in  the  French  service  and  the  Sardinian  service,  where  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  bring  a  certificate  that  a  man  possesses  a  certain  fortune  ; 
but,  practically,  our  system  of  unpaid  labour  requires  that  every  gentleman 
should  possess  at  the  outset  a  certain  competency. 

3148.  No  such  property  qualification  is  required  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No; 
but  if  you  consider  that  a  man  begins  with  100/.  a  year,  and  goes  on  receiving  a 
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The  Hon.      8ma^  increase  of  10/.  a  year,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  men  to  exist  without 
C.  Spring  Biet.   some  private  means. 

  3149.  I  am  not  to  gather  from  anything  you  have  stated  that  you  would 

6  June  1861.  limit  the  choice  in  diplomacy  to  Oxford  and  to  Cambridge  ? — By  no  means  ;  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  extended  to  all  educational  institutions ;  so  far  as  it 
might  be  possible  to  bring  candidates  to  one  test. 

3150.  You  think  that  a  certificate  from  an  institution  that  could  afford  a 
competent  education  would  be  sufficient  for  the  first  examination  ? — Yes. 

3151.  You  would  not  limit  the  certificate  to  Cambridge  or  to  Oxford? — No, 
certainly  not ;  in  saying  that,  I  should  be  glad  to  reserve  a  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  deal  with  all  these  cases,  the  certificate  only  placing 
a  man  as  a  caudidate  before  him  ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  enormously  important 
for  the  well-being  of  the  service  that  there  should  be  that  personal  relation 
between  the  patron  and  the  persons  selected,  which  is  involved  by  the  .Secre- 
tary of  State  to  a  certain  extent  nominating  the  men.  I  think  otherwise  the 
service  suffers ;  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  for  the  person  appointed  by  him, 
I  think,  is  very  important  for  the  public  service. 

3152.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Would  you  not  have  a  test  for  the  French 
language  ;  suppose  a  gentleman  produced  the  certificate  that  you  speak  of, 
would  you  allow  him  to  join  a  mission  without  being  examined  in  French: — If 
the  certificate  did  not  prove  that  he  was  competent  in  foreign  languages,  I 
should  consider  it  insufficient ;  French  I  should  consider  iudispensable. 

3 1 53.  Lord  Harry  Vane.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  voluntary  exchanges  between 
the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service  should  be  permitted  without  any 
previous  intimation  being  given  to  the  foreign  minister  that  there  was  any  such 
intention  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  ?— No ;  I  expressly  stated  that  I 
thought  that  all  exchanges  should  be  entirely  subordinate  to  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

3154.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  negotiation  for  such  an  arrangement 
should  take  place  between  gentlemen  who  wished  to  make  such  an  exchange, 
without  a  previous  intimatiou  that  there  was  an  intention  to  enter  into  such  a 
negotiation  being  made  to  the  foreign  minister  ? — I  should  be  better  pleased  to 
see  all  those  exchanges  part  of  a  system,  that  they  should  be  suggested  rather 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  then  the 
feelings  of  the  individuals  should  be  consulted  as  well  as  their  qualifications 
ascertained. 

31.55.  May  it  not  be  the  case,  that  the  foreign  minister  may  consider  that  it 
might  be  very  proper  for  any  person  engaged  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  make  an 
exchange  with  a  person  at  one  particular  court,  so  as  to  be  placed  at  that 
particular  court,  and  yet  he  might  be  of  opinion  that  the  person  desiring  to 
effect  such  an  exchange  was  not  a  proper  person,  or  that  it  was  not  desirable 
that  such  a  person  should  make  an  exchange  to  another  court  r — I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  question. 

315C.  I  mean  this  ;  do  you  not  think,  with  regard  to  exchanges  between  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service,  that  a  foreign  minister  might  be  of 
opinion  that  the  person  who  wished  to  make  an  exchange,  and  to  quit  the 
Foreign  Office,  would  be  perfectly  qualified  to  go  to  some  particular  court,  but 
not  to  any  court  r — Certainly,  there  would  be  cases  of  that  sort. 

3157.  Chairman.]  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  gentleman  was  wanted  in  a 
special  department,  for  instance,  in  the  German  department  of  the  office,  might 
not  the  foreign  minister  direct  some  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  competent  gentleman  in  the  diplomatic  service  who  might  wish  to  take  that 
place  ? — I  should  think  that  some  arrangement  of  that  sort  would  be  often 
feasible. 

3158.  Mr.  Grant  Dvff.~\  Is  there  any  machinery  in  All  Souls*  College  at 
present  for  educating  young  men  lor  diplomacy  r — I  have  understood  that  in 
the  new  constitution  tor  All  Souls'  College  such  objects  are  contemplated. 

3t,)p.  Do  you  understand  that  the  authorities  there  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion in  the  direction  of  diplomacy? — I  can  read  so  much  as  I  know  upon  that 
subject  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Stanley  to  me  ;  he  says,  "  An  opportunity  is 
just  opened  which  might  be  seized  with  great  advantage.  The  Wensleydale 
decision  has  compelled  the  reluctant  All  Souls'  to  obey  the  ordinance  of  the 
University  Commissioners,  and  the  result  of  this  ouirht  to  be  a  harvest  of  diplo- 
matic students."    In  the  case,  however,  of  Cambridge,  matters  are  not  at  present 
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in  so  favourable  a  position,  for  Dr.  Whewell  reports,  "  1  do  not  know  that  we       The  Ho». 
could  at  present  get  from  the  university  a  good  preparation  for  the  diplomatic    c-  3P"V 
service,  our  modern  history  and  Roman  law  lectures  might  be  of  use,  but  we  — — — 
want  much  a  professor  of  international  law,  and  some  scholarships  on  the  same     C  Jur,e  l8Cl* 
subject.    Such  institutions,  if  established,  might  make  a  school  of  international 
law,  from  which  diplomacy  might  draw  recruits." 

31  Co.  Chairman."]  Is  it  not  supposed  tbat  in  the  foundation  of  Downim* 
College  at  Cambridge,  there  was  a  similar  intention  ?  — Mr.  Pitt,  I  brlieve, 
originally  proposed  that  the  foundation  of  Downing  College  should  be  made, 
available  for  the  purposes  of  educating  men  for  the  public  service,  1  believe 
specially  for  diplomacy ;  but  the  scheme  has  not  been  carried  out. 

3101.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Have  you  formed  any  strong  opinion  about  the 
small  missions  in  Germany  f — I  have  not  had  opportunities  of  judging  what  is 
the  amount  or  character  of  the  business  transacted  at  those  small  missions,  not 
having  been  employed  in  the  German  Department ;  but  it  does  appear  to  me, 
that  some  consolidation  might  be  practically  advantageous,  considering  that 
distance  and  time  are  now  almost  annihilated,  and  the  motives  which  induced 
the  country  to  keep  up  separate  missions  in  many  places  must  be  modified 
accordingly. 

3162.  Then,  perhaps,  you  would  multiply  the  charges-d 'affaires,  and  do 
away  with  the  regular  missions  to  a  certain  extent  ?— I  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  class  of  charges-d'affairea,  if  possible,  multiplied,  as  giving  employment 
for  men  in  the  middle  portion  of  their  life,  before  they  become  entitled  to 
the  higher  prizes  of  their  profession,  and  when  they  are  in  full  activity  aud  best 
working  order. 

3103.  Have  you  heard  many  complaints  as  to  the  Secretaries  of  Legation 
being  paid  lower  in  proportion  to  their  services  than  other  diplomatic  officers  r — 
No  ;  I  have  not  heard  complaints  cf  that  kind. 

3104.  It  was  suggested  the  other  day  to  the  Committee  that  the  first  appoint- 
ments in  the  diplomatic  service  might  be  given  away,  not  exactly  by  competition, 
but  by  having  an  examination  open  to  all  the  world,  that  the  examiners  should 
announce  who  were  the  dozen  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
examination,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  then  appoint  one  person  out 
of  that  dozen ;  should  you  object  to  that  arrangement  ?  —I  do  not  much  like  the 
principle  of  open  competition  in  examinations. 

3165.  But  this  would  not  be  so.  It  was  suggested  that  a  power  should  be 
reserved  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  chose  one  out  of,  say  a  dozen,  who  were 
certified  by  the  examiners  to  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  examination  ; 
what  would  be  the  objection  to  that  ? — I  would  start  tirst  with  the  objection,  that 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  system  of  examination,  properly  so  called,  is 
really  a  sufficient  test  for  the  diplomatic  service,  and  I  cannot  express  my  views 
better  than  by  quoting  the  following  passage  from  Lord  Napier's  Report: — 
41  Diplomacy  is  a  limited  profession,  in  which  birth,  connexions,  early  associa- 
tions, manners,  and  other  qualities  inaccessible  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  scholastic 
examiner,  are  of  no  email  importance.  Even  fortune  is  indispensable  in  the 
lower  ranks,  and  most  desirable  in  the  upper.  I  believe  that  the  purely  com- 
petitive system  might  entice  some  men  into  the  profession  who,  however  accom- 
plished, would  in  some  respects  be  unfitted  for  it,  who  would  become  disappointed, 
and  would  eventually  retire  with  bitterness  and  loss." 

3106-7.  Mr.  FittGeraid.]  Is  not  the  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
exactly  that  which  exists  now,  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
State  from  giving  an  appointment  to  anybody  who  has  distinguished  himself,  if 
he  thinks  proper  ? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  appointments. 

31 68.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  It  was  stated  the  other  day  that  some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  diplomatic  service  had  expressed  a  wish  that  before  they  left  this 
country  for  the  posts  abroad  to  which  they  were  nominated,  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  studying,  for  about  a  year,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  international  law,  aud  subjects  of  that  kind.  Are  there  any  arrangements 
in  the  Foreign  Office  that  would  make  that  possible  r— None  that  I  know  of. 

3 1 69.  It  would  require,  would  it  not,  the  foundation  of  a  separate  depart- 
ment ? — Yes  ;  and  an  entire  new  system ;  we  have  little  that  would  aid  in  the 
education  of  a  man  more  than  in  acquiring  a  mere  mechanical  pursuit,  such  as 
copying,  and  so  forth. 

3170.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  With  regard  to  exchanges,  do  you  not  think  that  the 
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The  Hon.       desire  for  au  exchange  must  come  in  the  first  instance  from  a  clerk  in  the 
C.  Spring  Rice.    Foreign  Office,  or  from  a  diplomatic  servant,  for  how  is  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
-  -     —     gav  that  one  man  shall  take  suoh  a  post,  and  another  shall  not,  if  it  is  to  be  made 
ii  June  i86j.     voluntary ;  the  clerk  and  the  attache  must  first  come  to  an  understanding,  one 
wishing  "to  come  home,  and  the  other  wishing  to  go  abroad  ? — Yes ;  it  would  l>e 
fair  enough  that  the  gentlemen  should  come  to  an  understanding  of  that  sort ; 
but  I  should  dislike  to  lay  down  any  absolute  rule ;  I  should  wish  to  reserve  to 
the  authorities  as  much  as  possible  the  initiative,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
the  final  decision;  of  course  these  arrangements  would  be  in  the  back  ground 
constantly,  but  the  authorities  ought  to  be  the  persons  in  the  fore  ground  in  all 
matters  of  that  sort. 

317!.  Do  you  think  that  any  clerk  who  wished  to  make  an  exchange,  should 
at  once  make  that  known  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  say,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to 
make  an  exchange,  if  I  may  be  permitted  "? — Yes,  certainly;  and  the  authori- 
ties would  generally  know'the  class  of  men  they  had  under  them,  and  would 
very  easilv  ascertain  those  who  were  anxious  to  make  au  exchange. 

3172.  Mr.  Hope]  Have  you  read  any  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
before  this  Committee  ?— Not  a  word  ;  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
a  cop  v. 

3173.  Mr-  Lat/ard.]  Might  not  a  system  of  voluntary  exchanges  lead  to  a 
great  deal  of  favouritism  in  the  office  ?— I  have  no  reason  to  think  so  ;  I  think, 
alter  having  served  there  for  a  number  of  years,  under  different  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  men  of  different  politics,  that  1  have  seen  the  whole  system  worked 
with  very  great  fairness. 

31 74.  *  Might  not  a  suspicion  of  favouriiism  aris?  ;  for  example,  suppose  that 
several  individuals  wished  to  exchange,  do  you  not  think  that  if  one  was  selected 
in  preference  to  others  that  the  rest  would  complain?— It  is  difficult,  under  any 
system,  to  guard  against  suspicion;  but  I  think  that,  looking  at  the  class  of 
gentlemen  who  are  in  the  higher  posts  of  the  service,  the  Undersecretaries  who 
are  the  persons  who  generally  have  the  management  of  these  matters,  you  have 
a  great  certainty  that  everything  would  be  done  with  fairness. 

3175.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane]  Would  it  not  be  very  unpopular  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  if  a  system  of  exchanges  were  introduced  ? — I  think  that  there  might 
be  at  first  some  jealousy ;  but  in  proportion  as  you  put  the  two  services  on  one 
and  the  same  footing,  which,  I  think,  they  ought  to  be,  I  think  that  jealousy 
would  disappear. 

3176.  Mr.  Hope  ']  You  have  stated  that  it  would  be  advantageous,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  chiefs  of  departments  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
that  they  should  have  a  prospect  of  a  change  of  life  ?— Yes. 

31 77.  It  has,  however,  been  stated  to  this  Committee  by  successive  Secretaries 
of  Stale  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  diligence,  activity,  and  good  service  of  the 
heads  of  all  the  departments  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  does  not  that,  in  some  degree, 
qualify  your  opinion  ? — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  there  has  been  this  flattering 
testimony  given ;  and  I  suppose  it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  service 
works  well  if  you  have  men  who  are  doing  their  duty  well ;  but  it  is  not  a  question 
whether  they'are  doing  their  duty  well,  hut  whether  they  might  not  do  a  great 
deal  better  under  a  different  svstem  ;  and  I  confess  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
give  a  motive  to  our  men  to  look  forward  to  a  larger  career  ;  I  am  sure  that  in 
the  end  a  state  of  stagnation  is  bad  for  the  individual,  as  it  is  bad  for  the  public 
service. 

3178.  But  you  must  come  at  last  to  a  point  when  there  is  inevitably  a  certain 
amount  of  stagnation?— Yes ;  but  you  may  come  to  that  too  early  in  life. 

3179.  Referring  to  the  subject  of  exchanges,  you  contemplate,  as  i  under- 
stand you,  that  the  senior  clerks  should  have  the  power  of  exchanging  with 
secretaries  of  legation  ?— The  same  sort  of  system  that  I  find  from  the  reports 
of  ministers  abroad  prevails  in  most  of  the  foreign  services.  They  have  a 
regular  system,  by  which  the  ranks  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  assimilated,  so  as  to 
facilitate  exchanges.  . 

3180.  What  do  vou  think  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Foreign  Office,  of  bringing  in  a  man  to  take  charge  of  an  important 
department,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  who  was  at  all  strange  to  it  ?— I  think  he 
would  undoubtedly  meet  with,  at  the  outset,  mechanical  difficulties  in  particular 
matters  of  routine  ;  but  in  other  respects,  I  think  that  yreat  advantage  would 
result  to  the  Foreign  Office.    1  confess,  taking  my  particular  class  of  business, 
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that  I  think,  that  if  a  gentleman,  who  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  countries 
with  whose  correspondence  I  have  to  deal,  were  to  take  my  duties  for  a  short 
time,  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  department. 

31  8j.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  the  difficulty  that  would  be  experienced  by 
the  gentleman  himself,  but  the  effect  that  it  would  have  upon  the  business  of 
the  office  and  his  superiors.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  facility,  and  I  may  say,  the 
safety,  of  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  Foreign  Office,  by  the  head  of  it,  very 
much  depends  upon  ait  accurate  knowledge  01  its  traditions  on  the  imrtof  those  by 
whom  he  is  advised  ;  do  you  not  think  that  consideration  would  atiect  the  ques- 
tion ? — I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  \ery  peculiar  traditional  knowledge  that  goes 
with  the  heads  of  departments.  I  think  that  an  ordinary  secretary  of  legation 
would  be  very  shortly  competent  for  tlie  discharge  of  any  duties  belonging  to  the 
head  of  a  department,  as  matters  are  at  present. 

3182.  Chairman.']  Is  not  a  member  of  an  active  mission,  who  is  always  kept 
fully  informed  of  the  progress  of  affairs  of  the  Foreign  Office,  likely  to  be 
cognizant  of  all  its  main  business  r — I  think,  taking  the  European  present  service, 
that  the  secretaries  of  legation  are  very  thoroughly  informed  of  our  system  of 
transacting  business  at  home. 

3183.  Mr.  Hope.]  My  question  did  not  refer  to  the  system  of  transacting 
business,  but  to  what  has  been  the  course  of  the  transactions  with  foreign 
governments  on  particular  points ;  suppose,  for  example,  a  press  to  occur,  and 
important  questions  to  arise,  do  you  conceive  that  those  could  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  with  reference  to  what  has  happened  before,  unless  by  some  one  pos- 
sessed of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  the  office  : — 1  do  not  see 
any  difficulty,  because  a  senior  does  not  work  by  himself ;  there  is  an  assistant, 
generally  as  competent  as  he  is  himself,  and  a  staff  in  each  department;  by 
putting  in  new  men  you  do  not  alter  the  whole  department,  and  one  or  other  of 
the  gentlemen  working  with  him  could  furnish  enough  of  the  continuous  tradi- 
tional knowledge  necessary  to  prevent  any  great  inconvenience. 

3184.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  it  is  necessary,  for  pre- 
serving the  traditions  of  the  office,  that  the  conduct  of  each  department  should 
continue,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  same  person? — I  cannot  see  any  real  diffi- 
culty as  to  that. 

3185.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  maintenance  of  the  small 
German  missions  ;  do  you  know  how  far  your  opinion  is  consistent  with  those 
of  some  of  the  principal  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  before  this  Com- 
mittee ? — No ;  1  have  not  had  the  evidence  to  read. 

3186.  What  would  be  your  feeling,  if  J  state  to  you  that  Lord  Clarendon  and 
Lord  Cowlc>  are  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  these  small  German  missions,  and 
would  object  to  the  substitution  of  charges  d'affaires,  or  putting  one  representa- 
tive in  a  lower  position  than  that  of  other  ministers,  thinking  that  it  would 
effect  only  a  small  diminution  of  expense  without  any  other  benefit  being  derived 
from  it : — I  should  think  that  the  evidence  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Cowley 
would  outweigh  any  opinion  that  I  could  form  upon  the  subject ;  and  I  think 
that  in  the  reports  "which  the  Committee  have  before  them  there  is  very  little 
suggestion  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  so.  Lord  Napier,  1  think,  says,  however, 
that  you  could  do  something  as  to  some  of  those  missions;  but  he  suggests  that 
Frankfort  should  be  made  a  more  considerable  mission. 

3187.  Mr.  Ilankey.]  I  see  that  in  the  list  of  the  Foreign  Office  staff  there  are 
40  paid  attaches  and  49  unpaid ;  is  that,  or  not,  a  larger  proportion  of  unpaid 
to  paid  than  has  usually  existed? — I  can  scarcely  speak  as  to  the  proportion; 
but  1  see  that  in  the  year  1858  and  1859  there  was  a  very  large  appointment 
of  unpaid. 

3188.  Who  was  at  that  time  Foreign  Secretary : — Lord  Malinesbury,  for  the 
best  p  trt  of  the  time. 

3189.  Since  he  left  office,  has  there  not  been  a  very  large  number  of  unpaid 
attache's,  and  a  greater  number  than  those  who  have  been  promoted  to  the  post 
ot  paid  attaches  r— I  think  that  those  creations  of  1858  and  1859  may  have 
altered  th-i  proportions. 

319).  In  1853,  1  see  that  there  were  29  paid  attaches  and  28  unpaid 
attaches  ;  in  1854,  30  paid  and  27  unpaid ;  in  1860,  37  paid  and  49  unpaid; 
and  the  present  list  is  40  paid  and  49  unpaid.  Does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  a 
greater  proportion  than  has  usually  been  the  case  r  — I  think  that  the  proportion 
must  be  iu  excess,  from  the  fact  that  since  Lord  John  Uussell  has  been  a 
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The  Hon.  Secretary  of  Slate  there  have  been  very  few  appointments  made.  The  inference 
C.  Sprimg  Mce.    would  be  that  the  service  is  overfilled,  in  short,  by  these  unpaid  agents. 

6 June  1861  Mr-  Ft  fz  Gerald.}  You  have  given  an  opinion  as  to  substituting 

charges  d'affaires  for  ministers  at  the  small  German  courts  ;  is  it  your  wish  to 
see  that  change  made  on  the  score  of  economy,  or  upon  what  ground? — More 
in  order  that  appointments  may  be  made  of  mcu  in  the  middle  career  of  life, 
when  their  activity  is  at  the  be6t,  and  when  they  have  as  yet  no  claim  to  the 
higher  posts. 

5192.  Do  yoo  think  that  the  position  of  a  charge  d'affaires  representing 
England  at  Saxony  would  be  a  pleasant  one  if  he  found  France  and  all  other 
countries  represented  by  ministers ;  and  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  satisfactory 
position  for  the  representative  of  this  country  to  be  in  r — I  do  not  see  wliy  we 
should  go  upon  the  principle  of  always  racing  with  other  countries  in  ranks  and 
appointments. 

3 1 93.  Do  yon  think  it  would  bo  a  satisfactory  tiling  that  this  country,  at  these 
particular  German  courts,  should  be  represented  by  an  agent  inferior  in  rank  to 
the  representatives  of  foreign  countries  at  those  courts? — It  might  not  be  satis- 
factory to  the  individual,  but  I  take  it  that  a  charge  d'affaires  representing 
England  would  have  as  much  influence  as  a  minister  of  Prussia  for  instance. 

3194.  Air.  Hope.  \  (To  Mr.  Conyn^ham.)  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Spring  Rice's 
opinion  with  regard  to  exchanges  between  secretaries  of  legation  and  senior 
clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yes. 

3105.  Do  you  consider  that  such  exchanges  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
service  ? —  1  do  not. 

319'"'.  Upon  what  ground? — Because  I  think  you  would  interfere  with  the 
proper  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  Foreigu  Office,  and  it  is  much  better 
th:it  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  kept  in  proper  working  gear  than  to  give  any 
little  advantages  to  secretaries  of  legation  by  coming  to  England. 


Mr.  Percy  Mitford,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Mr  Ptrcv  Mitford      •>'97-  Chairman.}  ARE  you  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — Yes. 

'     3'<|S.  What  office  do  you  now  hold"-— I  am  unpaid  attache  at  Brussels. 

3190.  How  long  have  )'ou  been  in  the  service  ? — I  was  nominated  on  the 
1st  November  1857,  and  appointed  to  an  unpaid  attacheship  on  the  24th  of 
December  1857. 

3^;io.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
as  to  an  interchange  of  dut;es  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic 
service  ;  and  do  you  agree  with  what  he  has  said? — No;  I  do  not  entirely. 

3201.  What  is  your  view  upon  the  matter  ? — I  think  it  would  be  far  prefer- 
able to  make  a  complete  a'nalgamation  of  the  two  services. 

3202.  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  that  amalgamation  could  be  effected, 
without  producing  any  serious  change  in  our  arrangements? — It  could  not  be 
effected  without  a  change. 

3203.  Not  without  some  alteration? — Of  course  not  without  a  considerable 
alteration  ;  but  1  should  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  in  making  the  alteration. 

3204.  In  what  way  would  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  done  ? — By  doing 
away  with  the  title  of  clerk,  and  substituting  for  that  title,  some  title  that 
you  might  give  to  us,  namely,  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  say,  that 
there  should  be  thre  ■  classes  of  secretaries,  and,  perhaps,  attaches  ;  I  do  not  see 
why  a  man  should  not  work  usefully  with  the  title  of  atia  he,  just  as  he  does  with 
the  title  of  clerk,  and  it  would  do  away  with  the  invidious  appellation  of  clerk, 
with  the  distinction  b  -'tween  the  two  services. 

3205.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  foreign  services  there  is  a  very  considerable 
amalgamation  of  the  two  services? — Yes;  I  believe  in  the  French  service,  it 
is  so. 

3J0(>.  Supposing  things  to  remain  as  they  are,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  attaches  to  be  transferred  during  apart  of  their  service  to  the  Foreign 
Officer— Undoubtedly  it  would  ;  but  there  would  be  other  objections  that  might 
arise,  and  one  objection  might  be  ;  and  this  1  say,  without  wishing  to  cast  any 
imputation  upon  mv  colleagues  or  the  office ;  but  it  is  one  that  is  based  upon  the 
weakness  of  human  nature.    I  think  it  might  be  very  likely  to  lead  to  pecuniary 
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transactions  between  parties,  as  is  the  case  in  the  army,  and  that  I  should  con-  Mr.  Percy  Mit/ord. 
sider  a  great  objection  in  itself. 

3207.  But  do  you  think  that  the  advantages  on  the  whole  preponderate  in      C  June  »B0i. 
favour  of  interchanges  r" — 1  should  say  so.    If  that  and  other  objections  could  be 

got  over,  I  should  say  that  there  would  be  very  considerable  advantage. 

3208.  Do  you  think  that  tlie  juuior  branches  of  the  profession  would  benefit 
by  the  experience  they  might  acquire  of  the  mechanical  work  of  the  Foreign 
Office  .'—Undoubtedly  they  would. 

3209.  It  has  been  suggested  to  this  Committee  that  it  would  be  advisable  that 
the  junior  branches  of  the  diplomatic  service  should,  at  least  after  a  certain  term 
of  probation,  receive  some  fixed  salary,  which  would  giv.i  them  a  more  definite 
professional  character  than  they  have  now;  are  you  of  the  same  opinion:— Yes  ; 
I  think  that  a  small  salary  would  be  an  advantage,  and  if  there  were  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  services  it  would  be  necessary  ;  ir  would  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  you  would  be  obliged  to  pay  us  at  once,  and  even  supposing 
that  there  were  not  an  amalgamation.  I  think  that  after  a  certain  term  of  service 
it  would  be  an  advantage,  and  that  it  would  be  fair  to  pay  the  diplomatic 
servants. 

3210.  You  think  that  it  would  be  felt  generally  by  the  junior  branches  as  an 
advantage? — As  a  relief  certainly  to  many- 

32 1 1.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  in  any  degree  of  introducing  into 
the  public  service,  persons  occupying  a  lower  social  position  than  is  now  occupied 
by  the  members  ot  the  profession  ? — Not  if  such  appointments  lay  exclusively 
within  the  gift  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  certainly  not. ;  if  thrown  open  to  com- 
petition I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  it  would. 

3212.  Did  you  undergo  the   Civil  service  examination: — I  did,  for  un 
unpaid  attacheship. 

3213.  Did  you  find  that  examination  a  h  rd  or  a  severe  one  :— I  may  say  yes 
and  no;  it  was  hard,  because  I  thought  it  tested  but  one  faculty  of  the  mind, 
namely,  the  memory.  I  thought  that  it  was  no  test  as  to  a  man's  power  of 
thinking.  It  was  a  test  as  to  how  much  he  had  been  able  to  get  into  his  head  of 
bare  facts,  but  it  was  not  one  which  tested  a  man's  power ;  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  precis  wriiing.  I  think  the  system  tests  more  the  memory  of  a  man 
than  it  does  his  intellectual  powers. 

3214.  Have  you  yourself  had  the  advantage  of  much  residence  abroad  ? — I 
have  resided  abroad  almost  all  my  life. 

3215.  Then  were  you  competent  to  speak  the  French  language  with  fluency 
and  correctness  ? — I  think  1  may  say  that  I  was. 

32 1 6.  How  far  did  it  strike  you  that  the  examination  which  you  underwent 
upon  that  point  was  any  test  of  vour  powers? — I  thought  it  faulty  and  in- 
sufficient. 

3217.  Did  the  circumstances  at  all  suggest  to  you  any  improvement  that 
might  be  made  ?— Simply  by  laying  greater  stress  upon  a  knowledge  of  French  ; 
for  I  think  that  French  is  a  sine  qtu'i  non  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  therefore 
that  greater  stress  and  greater  importance  ought  to  be  laid  upon  that  than  almost 
any  other  subject. 

32 1 8.  In  the  instruction  for  the  examination  the  phrase  is,  that  the  candidate 
should  speak  French  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness ;  would  you  think  it  too 
hard  10  require  that  he  should  really  speak  the  French  language  well: — No. 

3219.  To  what  extent  did  the  test  go,  in  your  instance:— It  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer;  but  it  struck  me  at  the  lime  as  n<.t  being  any  very  great 
test  us  to  a  man's  power  of  conversation  ;  it  lasted  a  very  short  time. 

3220.  Probably  in  your  case  it  was  short,  because  your  competence  was  at 
once  manifest? — Still  I  confess  that  I  thought  the  test  insufficient. 

3221.  Supposing  that  the  attaches  were  paid,  should  you  think  it  desirable 
that  their  pensions  should  date  from  the  day  they  entered  the  service  ? — Cer- 
tainly. I  have  heard  objections  made  to  that.  I  was  present  during  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's examination,  and  I  heard  some  objections  that  he  made  to  it ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  easy,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
injuring  the  public,  to  fix  a  scale  of  pensions  for  every  one  of  the  junior  ser- 
vants in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  by  deducting  from  his  salary  a  per-centage. 
That  would  give  us  a  sufficient  sum,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years* 
service,  for  a  small  pension ;  and  that  is  a  practice  which  is  adopted  in  the 
Prussian  army,  with  very  great  advantage,  I  believe. 

0.47.  n  n  2  3222.  From 
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Mr. Percy MUford.     3222.  From  your  experience  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  service,  do  you  con- 

  sider  that  our  service  is  as  efficient  in  the  junior  branches  ?— I  have  no  hesitation 

6  June  1861.     in  saying  that  it  is  more  so. 

32-2 Where  have  you  resided? — I  have  been  residing  at  Berlin  upwards  of 
three  years. 

3224.  Did  the  attaches  at  Berlin  generally  go  into  society  ? — Yes  ;  they  went 
when  they  were  asked. 

322,5.  Was  there  generally  a  desire  amongst  them  to  go  into  society  r — 
1  think  there  is  always  a  difference  in  men's  inclinations  in  that  respect ;  some 
wish  to  go,  and  others  do  not  care  about  it  very  much. 

3226.  Have  you  remarked  whether,  from  the  peculiar  character,  or  the  educa- 
tion, or  from  other  causes,  the  juuior  members  of  the  British  Legations  generally 
mix  less  in  society  than  the  members  of  other  legations  ? — I  think  that  they  are 
rather  less  inclined  to  mix  in  society  than  the  members  of  other  legations. 

3227.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  disinclination  ? — I  attribute  it  very  much 
to  the  natural  disinclination  of  English  people  to  mix  with  foreigners ;  unless 
young  men  have  resided  during  the  greater  part  of  their  youth  on  the  Continent, 
they  generally  have  a  great  disinclination  to  mix  in  society.  Those  who  have 
lived  much  on  the  Continent,  on  the  contrary,  go  more  into  society. 

3228.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  wish  to  make  any  remark  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  service  ? — Yes ;  I  was  present 
when  Mr.  Walrond  was  examined,  and  he  put  forward  a  scheme  by  which,  I  drink, 
anybody  might  apply  tor  a  nomination,  or  rather  for  an  examination,  and  thon 
12  names  were  to  be  selected.  I  think  that  would  prove  very  iujurious  to  the 
profession ;  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge  of  the  matter  I  think  he  appeared  to 
lay  far  too  great  a  stress  upon  the  advisability  of  a  university  education,  and  I 
think  he  mentioned,  amongst  other  things,  that  he  would  apply  the  same  test  as 
is  applied  in  obtaining  a  degree. 

3229.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  No,  I  think  not.  I  think  that  that  evidence  has 
been  given  by  some  other  witnesses  ? — I  think  that  it  is  of  course  of  great  impor- 
tance that  men  should  be  well  grounded  in,  and  well  acquainted  with  foreign 
languages  above  everything ;  and,  I  think,  that  the  university  test  would  be  a 
very  little  benefit  to  the  profession  ;  and  further,  that  what  would  be  of  more 
benefit  would  be  a  certain  examination  in  municipal  and  international  law. 

3230.  Do  you  think  that  the  addition  of  an  English  essay  would  be  a  useful 
test  of  a  man's  power  ? — That  depends  upon  what  subject  the  essay  might  be  ; 
if  it  were  on  subjects  connected  with  diplomacy,  such  as  either  international 
law  or  municipal  law,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  With  regard  to 
equalising  the  salaries,  at  the  present  time,  the  secretary  at  one  court  has  a  much 
smaller  salary  than  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  secretaries  at  other  courts,  and  I 
think  that  all  the  junior  branches  ought  to  be  paid  pretty  nearly  the  same 
according  to  their  rank,  and  not  according  to  the  places  where  they  are. 

3231.  Chairman.']  You  would  desire,  supposing  the  unpaid  attaches  to  be 
paid,  that  the  salary  should  be  a  fixed  one  ?— Certainly. 
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Luna,  17°  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerala. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hunkey. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mf.  Layard. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 

Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judi:e  Advocate. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Sidney  Locock,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

3232.  Chairman.]  WHAT  position  do  you  hold  in  the  diplomatic  service  ?—  Sidney  Locock,Etq. 
I  am  first  paid  attache"  at  St.  Petersburgh.   

3233.  Where  had  you  served  previously: — My  first  post  was  at  Athens;  from     17  June  1861. 
there  1  went  to  Constantinople,  and  then  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

3234.  How  Ions*  have  you  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  altogether  ? — Eight 
years. 

3235.  Were  you  examined  at  any  time  ?— Yes  ;  for  the  paid  attacheship. 
3*36.  But  for  the  unpaid  attacheship,  were  you  examined  ? — No  ;  I  entered 

before  that  regulation  was  introduced. 

3237.  Was  the  examination  that  you  underwent  of  a  nature  which  you  thought, 
under  the  circumstances,  efficient  for  its  objects? — No;  I  consider  that  it  was 
insufficient. 

3238.  In  what  way  might  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  advantageously  altered  ? — I 
think  that  the  examination  in  French  ought  to  bo  severer;  I  think  it  is  insuffi- 
cient, in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  system  of  coaching ;  it  is  always  easier  to 
be  coached  up  in  two  or  three  weeks  to  pass  an  examination,  and  without  really 
possessing  knowledge. 

3239.  Part  of  the  examination  consists,  does  it  not,  in  making  a  report 
Yes. 

3240.  Is  there  any  security  that  that  report  is  made  by  the  paid  attache  him. 
self,  and  is  a  real  test  of  his  ability? — 1  do  not  think  there  is  ;  1  know  of  a  case 
where  a  man  left  the  country  in  which  he  had  been  living,  and  had  to  write  back 
to  get  notes  and  hints  wherewith  to  draw  up  his  report.  Of  course  he  draws  up 
the  report  himself ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  it  makes  all  the  difference  how 
he  collects  his  materials. 

3241.  You  do  not  attach  much  value  to  the  report,  therefore,  as  a  test  of  a 
man's  character  and  capabilities  r — No ;  it  is  no  test  as  to  his  capability  for  being 
a  diplomatist,  with  the  exception  of  the  simple  composition;  as  a  matter  of 
composition. 

3242.  Has  that  system  been  generally  approved  in  the  profession,  or  has  it 
been  criticised  or  blamed? — I  hardly  know;  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  man 
must  be  very  stupid  indeed  who  cannot  pass  the  examination. 

3243.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  made  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the 
inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to  come  home  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  ? 
—  Yes,  and  that  is  so  inconvenient  in  certain  cases  that  men  do  not  come  home 
for  some  time.  In  my  own  case,  I  was  not  examined  till  about  a  whole  year 
after  I  had  been  made  paid  attache.  I  had  orders  to  remain  at  my  post ;  from 
there  I  went  to  Constantinople ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  my  return  to  Eugland 
that  I  passed  my  examination. 

3244.  Therefore,  it  might  have  happened,  if  by  any  chance  you  had  not  passed 
that  examination,  that  you  might  havo  been  really  degraded  from  the  position  you 
were  occupying? — Yes. 

3245.  Would  yon,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  the  second  examination 
should  bo  taken  in  any  other  way,  or  at  any  other  period,  or  be  abandoned 

047.  n  n  3  altogether  ? — 
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Sidney Lococi,E»q.  altogether? — My  idea  is,  that  it  should  bo  abandoned,  but  that  the  first  examina- 

  tion  should  be  more  strict.    1  have  au  idea  that  the  following  would  be  a  good 

17  June  i8Cj.  plan  for  examinations  and  preparations  for  the  diplomatic  service: — That,  on  the 
nomination  of  a  man  to  the  diplomatic  service  as  unpaid  attache,  he  should  at 
once  pass  a  preparatory  examination  on  general  subjects  and  French  ;  that  then, 
instead  of  »<  ing  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  work  there  for  three  months  copying 
despatches,  for  it  is  little  else,  he  should  go  to  Paris,  to  the  embassy  there,  tor  a 
period  of  six  or  eight  months  ;  that  during  that  time  he  should  apply  himself  with 
assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  French  language;  and  that  after  that  period  he 
should  come  home,  and  pass  a  strict  examination  in  French  and  other  subjects, 
such  as.  international  law,  history,  kc. ;  and  that  if  he  passed  that  examination  he 
should  he  appointed  unpaid  attache  ;  but  if  he  could  not  pass  that  examination 
then,  or  within  a  period  say  of  another  six  months,  his  nomination  should  be  can- 
celled.   ]5y  thes-e  nu-ans,  1  think,  you  would  obtain  greater  efficiency. 

3-M"-  You  would  prefer  that  there  should  be  some  practical  experience  on  the 
part  of  a  young  man  of  the  profession  hself,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Odice 
of  the  general  capacity  cf  that  young  man  before  the  second  examination  took 
place  : — Yes  ;  before  the  second  examination  took  place,  the  real  examination  ; 
the  other  would  only  be  preparatory ;  I  think  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid 
to  French  ;  in  other  languages  English  diplomatists  are  e<jual  to  their  col- 
leagues abroad;  but  in  a  knowledge  of  French  they  are  generally  found  to  he 
deficient. 

3247.  In  Knssia,  I  believe,  not  only  are  all  matters  of  business  transacted  in 
French,  but  the  lanuuajre  of  society  is  French  ? — Yes. 

324S.  It  therefore  depends  upou  a  man  having  u  perfect  facility  in  the  use  of 
French  whether  lie  is  at  home  or  not: — Yes,  exactly;  besides  that,  in  every 
country  rdi  diplomatic  conversation  on  business  is  carried  on  in  French;  and, 
therefore,  it  makes  a  difference  whether  au  English  diplomatist  has  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  French  or  not  ;  if  he  is  conversing  with  a  Frenchman,  and  is  not 
a  thorough  master  of  the  language,  he  is,  of  course,  placed  in  an  inferior  position 
in  the  conversation. 

3249.  A  question  has  been  discussed  before  this  Committee  at  considerable 
length  ns  to  whether  a  small  payment,  to  be  made  on  first  entering  into  the 
service,  would  not  place  the  attaches  in  a  position,  on  the  one  hand,  of  more 
comfort  and  independence,  and  on  the  other,  increase  their  sense  of  public 
responsibility  ;  what  is  your  opinion  upon  that  poiut  1— My  opinion  is,  that  the 
present  system  is  the  best ;  that  the  heads  of  missions  abroad  arc  so  inadequately 
paid,  that  if  young  men  cannot  maintain  themselves  entirely  for  five  years,  and 
partially  for  1<\  15,  or  20  years  on  their  own  resources,  they  will  be  unable  later 
in  life,'  when  they  are  named  ministers  or  ambassadors,  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  their  position. 

32.50.  M  ould  no-  that  amount  to  a  very  high  property  qualification  for  the 
service  ?-  Not  higher  than  what  is  requisite. 

3251.  Has  it  not,  in  many  cases,  been  stated  that  it  is  somewhat  depressing  to 
a  young  man  to  be  employed  for  so  many  years  without  having  the  sense  that  he 
is  rendering  actual  service,  which  feeling  is  produced  by  the  receipt  of  fair  remu- 
neration :—  Yes,  doubtless  ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  better  that  the  depression  should 
come  when  ho  first  enters  the  service  than  later;  after  he  has  been  in  it  20  or  30 
years,  and  then  finds  himself  in  difficulties. 

3252.  Am  I  to  understatid  you  to  say,  that  you  think  that  even  a  small  salary- 
might  tempt  young  men  into  the  service,  or  rather  tempt  their  families  to  place 
young  men  m  the  service  who  would  therefore  find  themselves  in  a  painful 
position  r — Yes ;  I  think  it  would  have  that  tendency  especially,  because  the 
expense  of  living  is  so  very  much  greater  generally  abroad  than  it  is  in  England  ; 
so  that  a  matter  of  100  /.  in  Eugland  would  seem  of  more  accouut  than  it  really 
was. 

3253.  Do  you  mean  that  the  general  cost  of  the  living  of  a  young  man  is 
greater  in  most  of  the  foreign  capitals  than  in  England  r — Far  dearer. 

3254.  That  has  beeu  your  experience  ?— Most  dec  idedly ;  1  may  mention  my 
own" case:  mv  net  salary  is  38u/.;  I  have  lately  married;  my  single  item  of 
house-rent  at  St.  Petersburgb,  is  420/.  ;  the  rent  of  a  carriage,  which  even  to 
an  unmarried  man  is  indispensable  in  St.  Petersburgh,  costs  me  220/. ;  I  did  that 
economically  ;  the  price  paid  by  mv  foreign  colleagues  is  250/. 

3255.  Have  you  found,  on  the  whole, that  the  inferior  salaries  places  our  diplo- 
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oiatic  servants  in  a  disadvantageous  position  in  comparison  with  the  diplomatic  Sidney Locock,  Esq. 

servants  of  other  countries  ? — Yes  ;  especially  heads  of  missions ;  our  ambassador   — 

at  St.  Petersburgh  is  paid  less  than  the  French  or  the  Spanish,  or  the  Austrian     17  June  1861. 
ambassador ;  he  has  a  smaller  house  than  either  of  them,  and  is  obliged  to  live 
more  economically. 

3256.  Did  you  go  through  any  period  of  probation  in  the  Foreign  Office?  — 
Yes.  three  months. 

3257.  During  that  time,  how  were  you  employed?— In  copying  despatches ; 
nothing  else. 

32 ;,8.  You  were  not  called  upon  to  make  any  precis  ? — No. 

3259.  You  did  nothing  thnt  would  in  any  degree  be  either  a  test  of  your  capa- 
city, or  give  you  any  very  important  information  ? —Nothing  at  all ;  1  was  the 
first  who  entered  the  Foreign  Offiee  in  that  way,  and  possibly  things  have  changed 
since. 

3260.  You  derived  from  that  no  other  advantage,  except  from  tho  incidental 
knowledge  which  you  obtained  from  papers  which  you  were  copying? — Exactly. 

32(»i.  Do  you  think  that  a  closer  coinuauniraiion  between  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  diplomatic  service  would  be  advantageous  ;  for  example,  by  occasionally 
requiring  that  a  diplomatic  servant  should  pass  a  certain  period  of  his  time  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  before  he  was  appointed  to  any  particular  grade ;  and  again,  that 
certain  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Offiee  should  be  employed  ou  foreign  missions? 
—  No ;  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  an  advantage. 

3262.  Do  you  think  that  an  occusional  return  home  to  perform  the  more 
methodical  duties  of  a  public  oifcee  might  not  be  of  use,  as  a  contrast  to  ihe 
somewhat  irregular  duties  of  the  diplomatic  service  ?  -  It  would  doubtless  have  an 
advantage  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  attended  with  other  disadvantages  in  this  way  : 
take  for  example  a  secretary  of  legation,  he  would  not  like  to  enter  into  a  very 
subordinate  position  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

3263.  I  was  rather  referring  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  service,  and  to  what 
takes  place  I  believe  in  most  of  the  foreign  chanceries  r — Yes,  occasionally  that  is 
done;  but  only  in  the  foreign  chanceries,  I  think.  If  an  attache  merely  went 
horns  to  the  Foreign  Offiee  to  copy  despatches,  a  certain  number  of  hours  every 
day,  1  do  not  see  that  he  would  gain  very  much  advantage,  and  he  would  lose 
to  a  certain  extent  his  facility  in  speaking  foreign  languages. 

3264.  And  which  you  think  it  is  most  important  should  be  kept  up? — 
Certainly. 

3265.  What  is  the  relation  between  a  paid  attache*  and  a  secretary  of  legation, 
or  a  secretary  of  embassy  ? — Nominally ;  and  according  to  the  recent  regulations, 
it  is  the  secretary  who  receives  the  work  from  the  minister,  and  distributes  it  to 
the  attache  ;  but  I  believe  that  a  minister  generally  finds  it  more  convenient  to 
give  the  work  himself  to  his  attaches. 

3266.  Have  you  found  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  title  of  "  attach^", 
rather  than  secretary  of  legation  ?— Yes  ;  in  other  services  tho  title  "  attache ''  is 
confined  to  the  unpaid  attaches,  while  the  paid  attache  is  called  second  or  third 
secretary,  and  the  secretary  is  called  first  secretary  in  the  French  service,  and 
chancelier  in  the  Russian  service  ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  only  in  the  English  service 
that  the  title  "  attache  "  is  applied  to  the  salaried  members  of  the  service. 

320*7.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  an  alteration  in  the  title  '.  —  No;  not 
any  very  great  importance. 

32t>8.  Would  it  be  considered  a  boon  to  the  profession  if  the  commission  was 
allowed  to  date  from  the  appointment  to  a  paid  attacheship,  instead  of  secretary 
of  legation  with  regard  to  a  claim  for  a  pension? — Certainly,  it  would  be  a  boon  ; 
because  a  man  is  now  often  from  10  to  15  years  in  the  service  before  he  becomes 
secretary,  and  the  whole  of  that  time,  according  to  the  existing  regulations,  does 
not  count. 

3269.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  commission  were  to  date  from  an  earlier  period, 
it  would  incline  men  to  leave  the  service  sooner,  and  throw  a  large  additional 
burden  upon  the  puhlic  ?— 1  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  that  a  man  would  generally 
prefer  remaining  in  the  service  until  there  was  some  good  reason,  either  from  age 
or  otherwise,  for  his  quitting  it. 

3270.  Mr.  Hait key.]  Have  you  experienced  uny  inconvenience  from  the 
system  of  agency  which  exists  at  the  Foreign  Office  ?— No  inconvenience,  with 
the  exception  that  the  agent  has  so  much  a  year  for  his  trouble. 

3271.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  agency,  so  far  as  the  diplomatic  service 
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MneyLocock,Esq.  is  concerned,  works  satisfactorily  for  the  diplomatic  body  ? — I  think  that,  as  far 

 as  it  works,  it  is  quite  satisfactory. 

17  June  1  1.  3272.  You  do  not  complain  of  having  to  pay,  nor  do  you  think  that  others 
complain  of  having  to  pay,  one  per  cent,  upon  their  salaries  to  the  agents  at  the 
Foreign  Office  for  doing  work  for  them  ? — Of  course,  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
not  to  have  to  pay  it. 

3273.  Could  you  get  the  same  work  that  is  done  for  you  at  the  Foreign  Office 
performed  for  you,  without  any  such  payment,  through  yr.ur  ordinary  London 
agent?  —  No,  I  think  not ;  because  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  agent  is  to  for- 
ward to  us  our  letters.  Of  course  a  banker  could  receive  our  salary,  but  the  agent 
in  tho  Foreign  Office  has  to  forward  to  us  our  letters;  to  send  us  any  little  parcel, 
and  to  look  after  our  intt  rests  generally,  in  a  way  that  a  banker  could  not  do ;  and 
it  requires  some  one  in  the  Foreign  Oftiee. 

3274.  Do  you  think  that  the  agent  has  any  influence  in  forwarding  tho 
interests  of  those  whose  business  he  specially  transacts  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — 
He  is  generally  understood  to  have  some  little  inlluence. 

3275.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  so  ? — To  a  certain  extent ;  in  obtaining  an 
exchange,  for  instance.  If  a  man  wishes  to  exchange  with  another  (I  do  not 
mean  with  regard  to  promotion) ;  but  if  a  man  wishes  to  effect  an  exchange,  he 
writes  to  his  agent,  and  asks  his  agent  to  find  out  whether  there  is  any  othor  man 
in  the  service  who  is  willing  to  exchange  with  him ;  and  if  thero  is,  all  that  is 
required  then,  to  effect  the  exchange,  is  the  consent  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

3276.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  would  have  the  same  right  to  make  that 
communication  through  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  without  the  intervention  of 
an  agent?  — 1  think  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  would  probably  be  too  busy 
to  make  the  inquiry,  whether  a  man  here  or  a  man  there  were  willing  to  exchange 
with  you. 

3277.  Do  you  think  that  your  chances  of  promotion,  or  such  changes  as  you 
might  consider  would  be  advantageous  for  you,  would  be  damaged  if  you  did  not 
employ  an  agent  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — The  chances  of  promotion  would  certainly 
not  be  damaged  if  the  whole  system  were  swept  away,  but  it  might  sometimes  be 
more  difficult  to  effect  an  exchange. 

3278.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.'}  How  soon  after  you  were  appointed  paid  attache- 
did  you  pass  your  examination? — One  year  and  a  half,  I  think. 

3279.  Were  you  at  home  when  you  were  appointed  paid  attache? — No;  I  was 
abroad*  at  Athens. 


The  Hon.  Julian  Fane,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Hon,  Julian  Fane.      32S0.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  at  present  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Vienna? — 
  Yes. 

3281.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  service? — Since 
the  year  1844. 

3282.  How  long  were  you  unpaid  attache? — I  was  appointed  unpaid  attache  in 
1844,  and  remained  so  until  the  year  1851  ;  I  was  then  appointed  to  Vienna  as 
second  paid  attache,  and  1  remained  second  paid  attache  until  the  year  1854; 
I  was  then  made  first  paid  attache  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  year  1856  I  was  trans- 
ferred from  Vienna,  exceptionally,  to  accompany  the  special  mission  of  Lord 
Clarendon  to  Paris  in  that  year.  Immediately  afterwards^  I  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  1  remained  for  two  years ;  I  was  then 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Vienna,  and  I  was  several  times  charge  d'affaires 
while  1  was  there  ;  I  was  made  secretary  of  embassy  when  the  mission  was  lately 
changed  to  an  embassy  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

3283.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  experience,  that  the  diplomatic  profession  is  now 
more  regarded  as  a  regular  career  ? — I  should  say  that  it  is  so  now,  certainly. 

3284.  In  what  sense  do  you  use  tho  word  "  now"  V— I  was  referring  rather  to 
former  times,  when  there  were  persons  wlio  became  attached  to  a  legation  or  to  an 
embassy  temporarily,  and  merely  with  a  view  of  acquiring  a  social  standing  in  a 
foreign  city,  and  it  was  understood  that  such  persons  would  not  remain  in  the 
service.  Now,  however,  I  think  it  is  seldom  that  you  get  a  person  attached  to 
the  service,  who  does  not  come  in  with  the  view  of  making  a  career  of  it.  In  my 
experience,  I  have  not  met  with  many — hardly  any— cases  of  persons  who  have 
come  in  with  a  view  of  stopping  a  year  or  two,  and  then  leaving  it. 

3285.  Do 
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3285.  Do  you  think  that  any  effect  has  been  produced  by  a  previous  exaruina-  Hon.  Julian  Fane. 
tion  being  required? — Yes,  I  think  there  lias,  to  a  certain  extent.   

3286.  Did  you  undergo  any  examination  :  — No  ;  ihe  examinations  were  intro-     17  June  1861. 
duced  subsequently  to  my  entrance  into  the  service. 

3287.  Speaking  from  your  own  experience,  do  you  thiuk  that  the  examinations 
are,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory? — I  should  say  certainly  that  the  tirst  examina- 
tion was  a  very  desirable  thing,  and  that  you  should  not  allow  men  to  come  into 
the  service  without  having  undergono  an  examination  to  prove  that  in  certain 
branches  of  knowledge  they  were  more  or  less  competent. 

328K.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system,  in  that  respect,  is  satisfactory : — 
I  believe  so;  I  am  not  aware  from  personal  experience  what  the  effect  of  it 
actually  is,  but  I  should  apprehend,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  the  examination 
affords  a  fair  test  of  capacity. 

3289.  Judging  by  the  young  men  who  have  recently  come  into  the  service, 
should  you  be  disposed  to  give  the  same  opinion?  — Yes. 

3290.  Are  they  generally  now  men  possessing  more  knowledge,  and  better 
educated,  than  they  were  formerly?  -Yes ;  I  think  that  the  men  who  now  come 
into  the  service  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  career,  are  generally  men  who  are 
more  competent  than  the  men  who  came  in  formerly,  and  were  temporarily 
attached  to  a  mission,  just  to  make  it  a  convenience ;  I  apprehend  that  the  system 
of  examination  tends  very  much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  men  who  com© 
in,  and  affords  security  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
and  of  education  when  they  come  in. 

3291.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  carry  the  system  still  further,  and 
to  make  it  one  of  open  competition  ? — Is  it  meant  by  a  system  of  open  compe- 
tition, that  the  person  who  succeeds  best  in  the  examination  shall  necessarily  be 
appointed  ? 

3292.  Yes  ? — Then  I  apprehend  that  that  would  hardly  be  practicable,  for 
there  are  qualities  which  are  requisite  in  men  who  are  candidates  for  the  diplo- 
matic service  which  it  would  be  impossible,  I  think,  to  test  by  examination,  and 
yet  which  are  indispensable. 

3203.  In  what  way  are  those  qualities  at  all  tested  by  the  present  mode  of 
appointment  ? — I  presume  by  private  recommendation,  and,  perhaps,  by  parentage 
to  a  certain  extent.  There  would  be  this  fact  to  bo  borne  in  mind :  I  will 
suppose  that  a  man  who  went  into  the  service  was  not  familiar  with  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  class  of  society  with  which  he  would  have  to  mix  in  his 
official  capacity  abroad ;  he  would  find  that  to  bo  a  great  drawback,  aud  most 
detrimental  to  the  efficient  jjerformance  of  his  duties. 

3294.  Are  the  young  men,  who  are  at  present  members  of  the  diplomatic 
service,  generally  of  that  class  that  would  mix  in  the  best  society  of  the  place 
•where  they  happened  to  be  ?— Yes ;  I  have  found  that  to  be  the  case  in  my 
experience. 

3205.  Do  you  find  that  they  generally  mix  in  the  society  of  the  place  where 
they  are  ? — Yes;  1  should  say  so,  certainly  .  Of  course  there  are  cases  in  which 
men's  habits  lead  them  rather  to  prefer  a  solitary  life,  than  to  care  very  much  about 
society ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  should  decidedly  say  that  they  do  mix  in  society. 

3296.  Should  you  say,  that  the  young  men  attached  to  the  English  missions, 
or  legations,  mix  as  much  in  society  as  the  young  men  connected  with  other 
legations  ? — I  should  say,  nearly  so. 

3297.  At  any  rate,  supposing  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  that  respect,  you  do 
not  think  that  it  could  be  remedied  by  any  distinctly  palpable  means?— No;  I 
do  not  see  that  it  could  be.  If  you  put  the"  case  in  that  way,  I  think,  perhaps, 
that  the  persons  belonging  to  foreign  missions,  that  is  to  say,  foreigners,  from 
their  habits,  are  more  social  than  Englishmen,  and,  therefore,  perhaps,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  go  more  into  society ;  but,  assuming  that  I  am  asked  whether  I  think 
there  is  a  disposition  on  tho  part  of  young  Englishmen  entering  the  diplomatic 
service,  to  eschew  society,  then  I  should  say,  that  that  is  not  my  experience  at  all. 
I  think  that  in  most  cases,  they  regard  it  as  part  of  the  duties  which  they 
have  to  perform,  to  go  into  society  more  or  less. 

3298.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  in  any  degree  depend  upon  the  head  of  the 
mission  r — I  think  that  the  head  of  a  mission  may  influence  his  subordinates  in 
every  respect,  and  in  that  respect  I  think  it  is  a  duty  that  tho  chief  of  a  mission 
owes  to  bis  subordinates  to  introduce  them  into  society  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
I  think  that  one  very  great  reason  for  that  is,  that  when  a  young  man  goes  abroad 
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Hon.  Julia*  Fane,  to  join  a  mission,  say  at  the  age  of  20,  before  his  character  is  at  all  formed,  if  he 
— — — —      is  at  once  introduced  into  good  society,  he  is  likely  to  remain  in  it ;  whereas,  if  he 
17  Jane  1861.    is  not  so  introduced,  he  might  find  a  society  which  is,  perhaps,  more  congenial  to 
very  young  tastes,  but  hardly,  I  should  say,  so  beneficial  to  a  man's  character. 

3*99.  Have  you  found  generally,  in  the  diplomatic  service,  that  the  relations 
existing  between  the  superior  and  the  junior  classes  of  the  service  are  satisfactory? 
— Yes ;  I  should  say  so,  certainly,  in  the  cases  which  have  come  within  my  own 
knowledge. 

3300.  Are  the  communications  as  familiar  and  as  habitual  as  they  are  in  foreign 
missions? — Yes,  as  a  rule;  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  a  little  more  so  ;  that 
the  head  of  an  English  mission  sees  more  of  his  subordinates  with  more  facility, 
and  upon  a  much  more  equal  footing  than  the  chiefs  of  foreign  missions  do. 

3301.  Has  it  come  within  your  observation  that  there  are  several  foreign 
missions  in  which  the  head  of  the  mission  is  either  obliged  to  entertain  his  subor- 
dinates, or  to  make  them  an  allowance  instead  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  known  that  to  be 
the  case  in  many  instances ;  and  I  have  found  almost  invariably  that  the  chief  of  a 
mission  in  that  case  prefers  paying  the  expenses,  or  paying,  as  it  may  be  called,  a 
certain  diet  money  to  the  attaches  and  secretaries  in  preference  to  entertaining 
them  in  his  own  house. 

3302.  Do  you  think  that  the  entire  non-payment  of  the  junior  branches  of  the 
profession  carries  any  disadvantages  along  with  it? — I  think  that  the  principle 
that,  if  work  is  worth  having,  it  is  worth  paying  for,  is  decidedly  a  very  sound  one  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  say  that  in  my  experience  I  have  found  that  the 
work  done  by  the  present  unpaid  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  is  exceedingly 
well  done,  and  that  they  are  most  efficient.  I  hav^  never  found  that  an  attache 
has  presumed  upon  the  fact  of  his  not  being  paid,  in  order  to  shirk  his  work, 
or  to  act  in  any  way  insubordinately  to  his  chief.  And  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  argument  upon  that  point  is  a  strong  oue ;  that  if  the  public  service  is 
efficiently  performed  by  a  body  of  men  who  do  not  receive  pay,  it  would  not  be 
advisable,  I  think,  that  the  country  should  incur  the  very  great  additional  expense 
which  would  be  involved  by  the  payment  of  all  the  members  of  the  service,  when 
a  corresponding  benefit  would  not  be  conferred  upon  the  public  service. 

3303.  Supposing  it  were  thought  advisable  somewhat  to  diminish  the  payment 
made  to  the  paid  attach^,  or  secretary  of  legation,  and  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the 
amount  to  the  earlier  part  of  their  career,  so  as  to  spread  the  general  receipt  over 
a  certain  number  of  years,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  preferable  to  the 
present  system,  of  remaining  so  long  without  any  pay,  and  then  receiving  a  con- 
siderable sum  ? — I  apprehend,  from  what  I  know  of  the  opinions  of  the  unpaid 
attaches  upon  that  subject,  that  it  would  not  be  popular  with  them,  and  that  they 
would  rather  remain  for  some  time  unpaid,  and  then  have  the  salary  which  is 
now  given  ;  of  course  no  man  expects,  with  any  experience  of  the  service,  to  live 
upon  his  pay  in  any  grade  of  it. 

3304.  Do  you  not  think  that  gratuitous  service  in  some  men's  minds  causes  a 
sense  of  disgust  and  annoyance? — If  I  thought  that  that  was  the  case,  or  that  it 
in  any  way  interfered  with  the  efficiency  and  zeal,  and  readiness  of  men  to  do 
their  work,  I  think  that  that  would  be  an  unanswerable  argument  against  it ;  but 
I  must  say  that  in  my  experience  of  the  work  performed  by  the  unpaid  attaches, 
I  have  not  found  it  to  bo  the  caso,  or  that  it  makes  them  in  any  way  dilatory  in 
their  work. 

3305.  Have  you  found  in  the  chanceries  in  which  you  have  been  that  there 
was  sufficient  work  to  employ  the  present  staft "i — The  staff  certainly  has  varied  in 
several  missions  that  I  have  been  in,  and  the  work  is  of  a  very  unequal  character ; 
sometimes  it  may  be  the  case  that  for  a  month  or  two  months  the  work  is 
exceedingly  heavy.  I  have  known  instances  at  Vienna  when  the  work  has  been 
as  heavy  as  I  think  it  could  be  in  any  public  office  in  England,  and  the  reason  of 
its  being  heavier  in  some  cases  is,  that  it  often  happens  that  men  have  not  only 
to  work  many  hours  consecutively  in  a  day,  but  to  resume  work  at  night,  and 
work  till  a  very  late  hour  iu  the  morning. 

3306.  Have  you  known  instances  in  which  the  work  has  been  so  heavy,  that  a 
demand  was  made  for  additional  assistance  ?— Yes,  certainly  ;  I  have  known  such 
cases.    I  recollect  one  or  two  special  cases  in  which  that  demand  was  made. 

3307.  Was  the  additional  assistance  that  was  asked  for  granted  r  —Yes. 

3308.  In  what  way  was  it  given  ? — By  sending  an  extra  attache,  either  one 
belonging  to  another  mission,  or  w  ho  happened  to  be  at  home ;  or  else  a  person 
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who  was  altogether  new  to  the  service  was  sent  to  the  mission  which  required  Hoi.  Julian  Fane. 
extra  assistance.   

3309.  At  Vienna  have  you  your  Sundays  free  ? — No,  I  should  say  never.  17  Jane  1861. 

3310.  You  work  always  on  Sundays? — Yes;  it  depends  very  much  upon  the 
arrangements.  At  the  present  time  the  messenger  arrives  at  Vienna  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  on  Sunday  morning  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  that  requires  to  be 
done  at  once;  and  there  is  generally,  without  referring  to  political  business,  other 
business,  which  may  be  called  of  a  current  character,  which  has  to  be  attended  to 
at  once,  and  communications  which  have  to  be  forwarded  either  to  the  foreign 
missions,  or  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

3311.  Is  there  business  in  the  principal  chanceries  of  a  nature  so  little  political 
and  really  of  so  little  importance,  that  it  could  be  satisfactorily  transferred  to  any 
other  department,  such  as  the  office  of  the  consul  * — There  is  a  great  deal  of 
business  at  all  missions,  which  1  think  might  be  undertaken  by  the  consul ; 
at  Vienna  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  business  which  the  secretary  has  to  do, 
as,  for  instance,  to  take  affidavits:  if  any  affidavit  has  to  be  made  in  order 
to  be  filed  in  an  English  court  of  law,  it  is  taken  before  the  secretary,  and  he  has 
to  swear  the  person ;  and  then  constantly  there  is  a  variety  of  documents,  which, 
if  there  is  anything  of  a  legal  character  connected  with  them,  and  they  are  likely 
to  be  quoted  in  a  court  of  law,  have  to  be  legalised  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  by  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  whenever  that  is  done,  we 
have  to  legalise  the  signature  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  suppose  there 
is  not  a  day  there,  without  ono  or  two  documents  of  that  sort  having  to  lie  attested. 
I  apprehend  where  a  consul  is  in  the  same  city  with  a  mission,  that  he  undertakes 
that  work.  Again,  in  the  case  of  parties  who  are  about  to  be  married,  they 
have  always  to  make  a  declaration  before  either  the  secretary  or  the  minister;  it  is 
anylxnly  holding  the  Queen's  Commission,  and  an  attach^  does  not  answer  that 
description. 

3312.  You  think  that  of  some  amount  of  that  work  the  diplomatic  body  might 
be  relieved? — Yes,  I  think  so;  where  there  are  consuls  I  think  that  they  might 
take  those  merely  technical  matters  into  their  hands.  There  is  also  another  case 
that  I  may  mention  ;  that  of  persons  living  abroad  who  have  to  sign  their  life 
certificates.  It  has  really  astonished  me  at  Vienna  to  see  how  very  much  that  sort 
of  business  has  increased ;  occasionally  it  has  amounted  to  so  much  as  actually  to 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  chancery,  from  the  very  large  number  of  people 
who  come  on  that  kind  of  business. 

3313.  And  business  connected  with  commercial  matters  also? — Very  frequently. 
Anybody  haviug  commercial  business  to  transact  there,  can,  at  his  option,  and 
will  very  often,  come  to  the  chancery  for  advice,  and  perhaps  to  lodge  complaints 
against  the  authorities ;  tho  custom-house,  and  so  forth. 

3314.  I  believe  there  is  no  consul  at  Vienna  ? — No. 

33'5-  To  what  is  the  business  of  the  vice-consul  limited  ?  —  He  makes  reports 
upon  trade ;  and  in  any  case  where  persons  apply  to  the  mission  for  information, 
which  is  of  a  technical  character,  and  which  they  are  not  well  acquainted 
with,  I  would  refer  them  to  the  consul ;  very  frequently  it  is  important  to  have  a 
person  connected  with  tho  place,  and  having  local  knowledge,  who  may  be 
referred  to  upon  questions  which  the  mission  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with. 

3316.  Is  the  vice-consul  an  Englishman? — No. 

3317.  There  is  no  native  official,  except  in  connexion  with  the  embassy  r — I 
believe  that  the  vice-consul  at  Vienna  may  possibly  be  a  naturalised  F-nglishman, 
but  1  think  not. 

3318.  Upon  tho  question  of  promotion,  do  you  think  that  any  additional 
element  of  seniority  could  be  introduced  with  advantage,  so  as  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  service  ? — I  think  that  of  late  years  the  principle  of  seniority  has  to  a  very 
great  extent  been  followed.  I  remember  about  four  years  ago,  when  a  great 
many  appointments  were  made,  that  they  w  ere  made,  almost  all  of  them,  in  the 
order,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  which  the  men  stood  on  the  list ;  of  course,  if  you  wero 
to  come  to  reduce  the  principle  to  an  absolute  rule,  I  think  that,  practically,  you 
could  hardly  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  a  person 
whom  he  thought  not  qualified  for  any  post  that  was  vacant. 

3319.  Upon  a  vacancy  occurring,  should  you  see  any  objection  to  that  vacancy 
being  offered  to  the  person  next  in  seniority,  or,  at  all  events,  to  give  the  refusal 
to  him  ? — As  a  rule,  I  should  think  that  a  good  practice,  but  subject,  I  think,  to 
the  condition  which  I  havo  mentioned ;  for  I  think  that  no  person  would  willingly 
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Hon.  Julian  Fane,  assume  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  if  he  were  to  have  persons,  whom  he 

  thought  unqualified  for  a  particular  post,  forced  upon  him. 

17  June  1861.  33 jo.  Might  not  that  arrangement  be  made  with  reference  to  the  lower 
branches  of  the  service,  as  it  might  be  iu  any  other  service,  without  interfering 
with  the  higher  branches  ? — I  should  say  so,  certaiuly,  for  the  lower  branches,  it 
would  do  as  a  rule  ;  I  think,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  that  of  late  that  prin- 
ciple has  been  followed  out  to  a  very  great  extent. 

3321.  Do  you  think  that  there  is,  practically,  a  constant  course  of  seniority 
going  on  in  the  service  ? — I  think  so. 

33 j j.  1  believe  you  have  been  employed  principally  in  Germany? — Yes,  and  at 
St.  Petersburg;  but  principally  in  Germany. 

3323.  You  are  therefore  very  fully  aware  of  the  relations  of  the  German  Courts 
to  one  another,  and  to  Europe  ? — Yes. 

33^4.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  diminution  of  the  ser- 
vice in  Germany  a-s  would  do  away  with  certain  of  the  missions,  substituting 
either  a  charge^  d'affaires  or  an  attache^  such  as  there  is  at  Carlsruhe,  and  connect- 
ing them  with  certain  important  centres  of  communication  t — My  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  smaller  missions  in  Germany,  particularly  as  I  have  had  very 
frequently  of  late  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  large  mission  in  Germany,  is,  that 
those  small  missions  are  exceedingly  useful ;  and  I  think  that  no  person  who  has 
had  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  a  large  mission  would  come  to  any  other  conclusion ; 
of  course  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  treat  generally,  but  I  think  it  may  be  said  that 
tlie  influence  of  the  smaller  courts  in  Germany  upon  the  policy  of  the  great  ones 
is  so  very  great,  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  to 
have  some  person  at  what  you  may  call  those  various  sources,  from  which  the 
policy  of  the  great  states  flows,  more  or  less. 

3325.  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  present  dubious  stato  of  German  |>olitics  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  may  be  the  points  of  interest  at  any  particular  moment,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  hardly  safe  to  dispense  with  our  diplomatic  establishments  at 
any  point  ? — Exactly  so ;  and  I  think  so,  particularly  at  the  present  time.  I 
should  look  upon  it  with  very  considerable  uneasiness ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  other  ^reat  powers  have  their  representatives  at  those  small  courts ; 
and,  of  course,  any  influence  which  any  foreign  power  is  attempting  to  exercise 
in  Germany  will  invariably  be  exercised  in  the  first  instance  at  the  smaller  courts, 
with  the  view  of  their  bearing  upon  the  larger  ones  ;  and,  as  it  is  important  that 
we  should  know  what  is  being  done  in  Germany,  if  we  have  not  representatives 
there,  and  representatives  who,  by  their  position,  will  be  on  a  par  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  foreign  powers,  the  interests  of  the  service,  I  think,  would 
suffer. 

3326.  Because  any  one  of  those  small  courts  might,  at  any  moment,  become  a 
salient  point  of  great  public  interest  ? — Without  the  least  doubt. 

3327.  Therefore  if  those  small  courts  were  denuded  of  diplomatic  servants,  the 
British  Government  might  labour  under  a  great  disadvantage? — I  think  so,  certainly; 
of  course  the  British  Government  would  always  have  very  great  interest  in  knowing 
what  is  passing  in  Germany,  and  I  think  they  would  work  at  a  very  great  disadvantage 
in  that  respect  if  the  small  missions  ceased  to  exist.  There  are  times  when,  perhaps, 
for  a  decade  of  years,  there  is  nothing  passing,  and  practically,  there  is  very  little 
to  do  at  the  small  courts ;  but  I  am  contemplating  a  contingency  which  may  arise 
at  any  moment.  I  ought  to  say  that  my  opinion  on  this  subject  has  changed 
entirely  from  what  it  was  before  I  was  aware  of  how  matters  worked  at  these 
small  courts,  and  what  sort  of  knowledge  was  to  be  gained  from  them.  I  was 
theoretically  of  opinion  that  it  would  bo  a  good  thing  to  do  away  with  those 
missions,  and  that  they  were  useless  ;  but  my  opinion  has  certainly  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired  of  how  they  work. 

3328.  How  far  is  the  embassy  at  Vienna  made  aware  of  the  transactions  between 
the  small  courts  of  Germany  and  the  British  Government? — It  is  in  the  discretion, 
of  course,  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  whenever  there  is  business  transacted  at 
the  small  courts  which  he  deems  of  importance  to  be  known  by  the  missions  at 
the  larger  courts,  it  is  immediately  communicated  to  them. 

3329.  Are  those  communications  very  frequent  and  ample  ?— They  are  frequent 
at  times. 

33  jo.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  Vienna  that  you  should 
be  kept  fully  informed  of  what  is  going  on  ? — Certainly,  in  particular  cases  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  we  should  know  what  is  going  on. 
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3331.  Is  there  any  systematic  arrangement  upon  that  subject  ? — No;  it  depends  Uoa.  Jutim  Fane. 
entirely  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  1  think  that  whenever  there  are  points   

of  interest,  the  communications  which  are  received  from  the  small  courts  are     ,7  j^,. 
immediately  sent  to  the  large  courts. 

3332.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  small  German  courts  sent  to  Vienna  ?— Very  frequently. 

3333.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  relations  between  a  secretary  of  legation 
or  of  embassy,  and  the  head  of  the  mission  * — I  should  say  that  the  secretary  of 
embassy  or  of  legation  stands  in  relation  to  his  chief  as  the  Under  Secretary  in  the 
Foreign  Office  stands  in  relation  to  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State.  Of  course 
very  much  depends  upon  the  personal  relations  existing  between  the  chief  and  the 
subordinate ;  but  in  my  experience,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  with  the  chiefs  under 
whom  I  have  had  the  honour  of  working,  it  has  always  been  of  course  my  wish 
and  my  duty  to  relieve  them  as  much  as  possible  of  what  business  I  could,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  current  daily  business,  mere  technical  business,  that 
the  chief  may  devolve  upon  the  secretary,  and  in  all  my  experience  I  have  found 
that  he  always  does  so.  There  are  other  persons  who  from  their  idiosyncrasies 
prefer  to  do  their  business  themselves ;  if  it  is  the  mere  writing  of  a  technical 
letter  they  prefer  to  do  it  themselves. 

3334.  in  the  more  important  of  the  missions,  is  there,  so  to  say,  enough  for 
both  the  head  of  the  mission  and  the  secretary  of  legation  to  do  ? — Certainly  ;  at 
Vienna,  without  doubt,  they  may  both  be  well  employed ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
the  nature  of  the  diplomatic  service,  or  the  work  to  be  performed  varies  so  much 
at  times,  that  you  may  have  for  six  weeks  really  hard  work  to  do>  and  then  a 
lull  will  come  ;  but  striking  an  average  through  the  year,  both  the  chief  and  the 
secretary  have  a  very  fair  amount  of  business  to  do.  When  the  chief  goes 
away,  the  secretary  takes  his  place,  and  his  work  becomes,  at  times,  exceedingly 
hard. 

333.5.  In  tho  more  important  embassies,  is  it  the  habit  to  send  any  number  of 
the  mission  to  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
information? — That  is  occasionally  done,  but  it  is  exceptional. 

333°"-  It  ifi  done  only  upon  special  occasions? — It  is  certainly  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  it  is  done. 

333?.  Is  it  at  all  the  custom  to  ask  for  reports  upon  special  matters  to  bo  made 
to  the  head  of  the  mission  by  the  members  of  it  ? — If,  for  example,  an  attache*  is 
detached  on  special  service,  it  is  invariably  so. 

3338.  Are  those  reports  sent  home  ? — I  think  so,  invariably. 

3339*  ^8  becoming  more  the  custom  to  require  those  reports  to  be  made  by 
the  subordinate  members  of  the  mission? — I  should  say  so,  of  late  years.  There 
have  been  many  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
chief  of  tho  mission  to  verify  certain  facts,  by  sending  a  person  in  whom  he  had 
confidence,  to  a  place,  or  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  rumours  which  had  been 
circulated ;  in  that  case  he  detaches  either  an  attache,  or  his  private  secretary 
(who  is  always  an  attache  vro  tern.)  on  such  service. 

3340.  How  far.  in  your  opinion,  has  the  labour  of  a  mission  been  affected  by 
the  great  facility  of  communication  afforded  by  railways  and  electric  telegraphs? 
— The  mechanical  labour  has  been  increased  by  it,  no  doubt ;  the  use  of  the 
telegraph  has  increased  the  work  of  the  chancery  very  much. 

3341.  Do  you  mean  in  the  interpretation  of  the  telegrams  ?— Yes ;  and  the 
ciphering  of  tbem. 

3342.  At  the  same  time,  has  there  not  been  a  certain  diminution  of  business, 
arising  out  of  the  facilities  of  communication? — I  apprehend  not :  of  course  the 
electric  telegraph  is  used  for  making  communications,  but  those  communications 
are  always  as  brief  as  may  be,  and  therefore  the  communication  made  through  the 
telegraph  has  almost  invariably  to  be  expanded  into  a  larger  communication  to  be 
sent  by  another  opportunity. 

3;>,43-  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  the  telegram  is  not  a  substitute  for  a  despatch, 
but  rather  an'  addition  to  it  ?  —  Yes,  undoubtedly ;  for  example,  where  formerly  a 
despatch  would  have  conveyed  the  information,  a  despatch  is  equally  written  now, 
the  telegram  having  been  sent  as  a  precursor  of  the  despatch. 

3344.  Have  you  had,  therefore,  additional  trouble  in  Vienna  in  transmitting 
telegrams  ?— I  have  known  a  great  deal  of  work  created  in  that  way,  particularly 
during  the  Crimean  war. 

3345.  Who  is  it  that  deciphers  the  telegrams  V— Any  one  of  the  attaches,  or 
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Hon.  JuBaa  Fane,  the  Secretary,  or  even  sometimes  the  minister  himself ;  when  a  telegram  comes  to 

  the  chancery  it  is  opened  and  deciphered  by  any  one  of  the  attaches,  and  put  in 

17  June  1861.    a  fox  and  gent  up  to  the  minister,  or  to  the  secretary. 

334  G.  Is  it  always  left  to  some  member  of  the  mission  to  decipher? — Yes, 
always. 

3347.  No  telegrams  are  ever  deciphered  by  any  person  not  connected  with  the 
mission  r — Certainly  not. 

3348.  Have  you  any  permanent  resident  officer  at  Vienna?  — None  whatever, 
with  the  exception  of  the  vice-consul,  but  there  is  no  permanent  officer  attached 
to  the  embassy. 

3349.  Have  you  found  there  and  elsewhere  any  want  of  a  permanent  officer 
like  the  chancelier  in  foreign  missions? — think,  no  doubt,  that  there  would 
be  advantages  in  having  a  person  having  local  experience,  and  possessed,  perhaps, 
of  some  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  the  place,  and  also  some  personal  know- 
ledge of  individuals ;  but  the  difficulty  that  I  see  in  any  appointment  of  that 
sort  is  this,  that  supposing  he  was  on  the  same  social  footing  as  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  embassy,  I  apprehend  that  he  would  find  himself  in  a  very 
difficult  and  disagreeable  position ;  for  example,  if  he  found  that  he  was  fixed  at 
a  salary  say  of  400  /.  or  500  I.  a  year,  while  his  colleagues  and  compeers,  as  I  may 
call  them,  were  mounting  in  the  service,  and  getting  promotion,  he  might 
feel  himself  aggrieve*!.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  had  a  person  who  was  more  in 
the  capacity  of  a  working  clerk,  his  position,  would  be  a  disagreeable  one,  because 
he  would  not  be  exactly  on  the  same  social  footing  as  the  others  ;  and  there  would 
also  be  a  difficulty  in  knowing  how  far  he  was  to  see  the  correspondence,  or  rather 
to  keep  the  correspondence ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  arrange 
what  should  be  his  particular  part  of  the  business  as  connected  with  the  actual 
political  correspondence  of  the  mission. 

3350.  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  foreign  legations  ? 
— I  have  known  very  few  cases ;  I  have  known  one  or  two ;  I  have  even  tried 
to  ascertain,  for  the  gratification  of  my  own  personal  curiosity,  how  they  limited 
the  functions  of  that  official,  but  I  have  not  succeeded ;  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
upon  which  the  embassies  are  rather  reticent;  they  do  not  like  to  give  any  insight 
into  the  details  of  the  system. 

335 1 .  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  it  is  the  custom  only  of  foreign  missions  to  have 
some  such  person  employed  ? — Yes,  and  I  believe  that  that  person  is  always 
charged,  for  instance,  with  the  duty  of  giving  out  passports,  and  with  viseing  pass- 
ports, which  is  of  course  a  part  of  the  business  for  which  we  require  no  one,  for 
we  never  vise  passports,  we  only  issue  passports.  If  every  Englishman  who  came 
to  Vienna  had  to  como  to  the  embassy  to  get  his  passport  vised,  it  would  occasion 
a  considerable  amount  of  business  for  some  person  attached  to  the  embassy.  It  was 
the  case  some  years  ago,  but  it  is  entirely  suspended  now. 

3352.  Have  you  any  distinct  opinion  as  to  any  change  that  you  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  between  the  relations  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  members 
of  the  diplomatic  service? — I  think  that  there  is  a  very  good  rule  which  perhaps 
might  be  expanded,  which  is,  that  a  person  before  being  appointed  attache  to  a 
mission  abroad,  is  required  to  serve  in  the  Foreign  Office,  1  think,  now  for  three 
months.  As  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an  interchange  between  the 
junior  members  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service,  I  think  it  would 
be  attended  with  benefit  in  the  junior  branches;  but  I  do  not  think  that  as  you 
got  up  in  the  serv'cc  it  would  be  practicable. 

3353.  Where  would  be  the  difficulty  on  your  side  of  the  question,  that  of  the 
diplomatic  service  ? — I  think  that  one  objection  might  be  this,  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  was  made  compulsory,  that  it  might  bo  very  disagreeable  to  a  man  employed 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  we  wili  say  as  a  clerk,  to  be  told  that  he  must  give  up  his 
place,  and  be  sent  to  a  mission  as  an  unpaid  attache.  I  could  imagine  that,  to  a 
man  who  was  a  junior  clerk  of  a  higher  grade  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  who  was, 
I  will  suppose,  in  the  receipt  of  a  salary  equivalent  to  that  received  by  a  paid 
attache,  300  /.  a  year,  it  might  be  very  inconvenient  to  him  to  have  to  give  up  the 
300  I.  a  year  which  he  received  in  London,  and  whero  he  was  more  at  home,  and 
have  to  receive  only  an  equivalent  sum  in  some  foreign  city,  and  be  thrown 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources.  I  think  that  difficulties  might  be  found  in  that 
way. 

33:54 •  Do  you  think  that  the  same  remark  would  equally  apply  to  the  senior 
branches  of  the  service,  supposing  exchanges  to  be  made  between  the  senior 
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clerks  and  secretaries  of  legation  ? — It  might,  no  doubt.  I  apprehend  that  the  salary  Uoa.  Jmlian  Fane. 

in  each  grade  would  be  about  the  same.    I  suppose  that  one  of  the  chief  clerks   

in  the  Foreign  Office  receives  about  the  same  amount  of  salary  as  a  secretary  of  17  June  1861. 
legation ;  and  no  doubt  that  amount  paid  to  him  in  London  would  represent  a 
very  different  value  from  the  same  amount  paid  to  him  in  a  foreign  capital. 
Then  as  regards  the  duties  to  be  performed  in  tho  Foreign  Office ;  I  apprehend 
that,  in  working  the  Foreign  Office,  it  would  very  often  entail  great  incon- 
venience, if  there  were  to  be  a  constant  change  of  the  person  in  the  position  of 
the  head  of  a  department,  both  as  regards  his  subordinates,  and  those  above  him. 
I  think  that  nobody,  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  official  business, 
can  doubt  that,  with  every  new  man  who  comes  in,  there  is  always  some  con- 
siderable time  before  tho  work  will  go  quite  smoothly ;  for  he  has  to  get  used  to 
his  subordinates,  and  his  subordinates  to  him  ;  he  has  to  ascertain  the  manner  in 
which  his  chiefs  wish  the  work  to  be  done;  and  every  man,  however  able  he  may 
be,  must  pass  through  a  certain  apprenticeship  in  the  place. 

3355-  D°  you  think  that  there  is  any  such  marked  difference  between  the 
work  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  work  of  a  foreign  chancery,  that  would  make 
it  difficult  for  a  man,  in  a  short  time,  to  transfer  his  services  from  one  to  the 
other? — Within  not  a  very  long  time  perhaps  it  might  be  done  ;  but  I  was  con- 
templating moro  the  constant  changes  that  would  occur  under  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory exchange.  If  you  take  the  reverse  of  the  case  I  have  supposed,  it  would 
be  that  of  a  person  who  has  been  employed  as  chief  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  who  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  secretary  of  legation,  or  of  embassy,  in 
one  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  having  very  distinct  and  different  functions 
to  perform.  I  should  imagine  that  the  business  of  the  chief  of  a  department  in 
the  Foreign  Office  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  work  of  the  office ;  whereas  a 
secretary  of  legation,  or  of  embassy,  has  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  which  is  per- 
formed by  persoual  communications. 

3356.  Would  not  the  experience  and  the  knowledge  of  a  person  who  had  been 
employed  confidentially  in  high  posts  in  the  diplomatic  service  be  likely  to  make 
him  very  efficient ;  for  example,  as  an  under  secretary,  or  as  holding  some  high 
post  in  the  Foreign  Office? — I  think  that,  occasionally,  as  is  often  done  in 
foreign  services,  it  is  certainly  a  very  wise  plan.  Whenever  you  can  fix  upon  a  man 
who  is  specially  fitted  for  a  particular  post,  and  it  is  possible  to  appoint  him  ;  I 
think  it  might  be  done.  Under  tho  present  system,  I  do  not  think  either  in 
the  case  of  the  appointment  of  a  diplomatic  servant  of  the  Crown  to  a  place  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  or  the  appointment  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Foreign  Offico  to  a 
post  in  the  diplomatic  service,  that  the  Foreign  Office  or  the  diplomatic  service 
would  cavil  at  all  at  the  change. 

3357.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Addingtou  had 
both  received  a  diplomatic  education  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  have  known  that  to  be  the 
case  recently  ;  there  was  a  case  that  occurred  in  Austria :  Baron  Roller,  who 
was  minister  at  Berlin,  was  called  away  from  Berlin,  and  made  Under  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

335 S.  Those  changes  are  very  frequent  in  foreign  Governments,  are  they  not  ? 
— No ;  not  frequent.  I  have  known  cases  in  Austria,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I 
can  remember  more  than  two  cases.  Baron  Roller  is  one  instance  of  diplomatists 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

3359.  Are  there  very  frequent  changes  made  between  the  diplomatic  body  and 
the  members  of  tlie  Foreign  Office  at  Vienna? — No  ;  I  think  there  are  only  two 
cases  that  I  can  remember. 

3360.  You  are  not  aware  whether  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  subordinate 
offices  ? —  No,  I  am  not ;  but  I  should  imagine  not ;  1  think  not,  as  a  rule.  There 
are  cases  occasionally  in  which  men  are  recalled  from  a  mission,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  sometimes  on  account  of  health,  and  they  are  then  placed  en  disponibi- 
ttie  nominally,  but  they  are  employed  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

3361.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  Was  not  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Dresden  in  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  at  Vienna  ? — Yes;  he  occu- 
pied the  position  now  filled  by  Baron  Roller,  who  was  Minister  at  Berlin  ;  the 
former  on  vacating  the  post  of  Under  Secretary,  was  sent  as  Minister  to  Dresden. 

3362.  Chairman.]  I  believe  that  the  mission  at  Vienna  has  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  embassy  since  you  went  there  ? — Yes. 

3363.  Has  any  other  change  taken  place  in  the  organisation  of  the  mission  in 
0.47.  O  O  4  consequence 
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Hon. Julian  Fane,  consequence  of  that?— No;  I  think  there  may  have  been  one  attache  appointed 

  since  that  time. 

17  June  1861.  3364-  Has  any  alteration  taken  place  in  the  organisation  generally  since  it  has 
been  raised  to  an  embassy  ? — Not  in  the  official  business  of  the  chancery ;  in  the 
official  position  of  the  ambassador  very  great  changes  have  taken  place,  no 
doubt. 

3365.  In  what  way? — At  the  Court  of  Austria  there  are  regular  rules  laid 
down,  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  the  ambassador  shall  be  received  at 
Court,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  ambassador  shall  in  his  turn,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Sovereign,  receive  society  there.  These  regulations  all  tend  to  alter 
the  position  of  the  chief  of  a  mission  very  much,  and,  of  course,  entail  very  con- 
siderable duties  upon  him. 

3366.  Would  they  also  entail  additional  expenditure  upon  him  ? — Yes ;  very 
considerable  additional  expenditure 

3367.  Of  what  nature?— In  this  way.  It  is  obligatory  both  upon  the  ambas- 
sador and  the  ambassadress,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  Austrian  Court,  to 
receive  in  stato  the  whole  of  the  society  there,  and  that  obliges  the  ambassador 
at  onco  to  open  his  house ;  and  it  is  usual,  both  for  the  ambassador  and  the  am- 
bassadress, to  do  so  for  three  days  each.  Then  as  to  the  equipages  in  which  they 
go  to  Court,  they  are  all  settled  by  regular  rules :  what  ho  shall  have,  and  how 
he  shall  proceed,  and  in  what  sort  of  state  ;  and  of  course,  in  order  to  fulfil  these 
conditions  required  by  the  etiquette  of  the  Court,  a  very  considerable  addition  is 
made  to  the  expenditure  of  the  ambassador. 

3368.  It  would  therefore  not  be  unreasonable  that  there  should  be  some  differ- 
ence in  the  salary  of  the  minister  at  Vienna?  — I  apprehend  not. 

3369.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  mission 
having  been  raised  to  an  embassy,  there  has  been  an  increase  made  to  the  salary 
of  the  ambassador? — I  believe  so. 

3370.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Has  the  salary  at  Vienna  been  increased  since  it 
was  made  into  an  embassy  ? — Not  again  ;  it  was  increased,  I  apprehend,  when 
the  ambassador  was  appointed,  but  not  since  he  was  appointed. 

3371.  It  was  increased  when  the  mission  was  changed  to  an  embassy? — I 
believe  so. 

3372.  Do  you  think  that  the  class  of  young  men  who  enter  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice has  improved  since  the  examinations  have  been  introduced  ?— I  should 
say  that  the  attaches  who  are  appointed  now  are  of  a  more  satisfactory  character. 
]  believe  that  they  are  men  possessed  of  more  education,  and  more  specially 
fitted  for  their  posts ;  and  I  think  the  change  is  very  much  due  to  the  fact,  that 
formerly  persons  were  made  attaches  temporarily  to  a  mission  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  the  advantage  of  a  social  position ;  but  now  persons  who  enter 
the  service  intend  to  make  it  a  career. 

3373-  You  consider  that  the  diplomatic  service  has  become  more  of  a  career 
of  late  years  ? — Yes,  without  doubt. 

3374.  Mr.  Hankey."]  Have  you  ever  found  any  inconvenience  arise  from  the 
system  of  agencies  as  it  exists  at  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No ;  it  is  an  anomalous 
proceeding  altogether ;  the  inconvenience  is  that  one's  pay  is  docked  so  much  per 
cent. ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  have  found  the  convenience  of  it  very  great  in  this 
way.  You  have  an  agent  there  who  receives  your  account,  and  pays  it  into  your 
banker,  with  the  proper  deduction  for  income  tax  ;  he  considers  that  for  the  profit 
he  gains  for  what  he  does  for  you,  he  is  more  or  less  your  representative  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  constantly  when  you  want  things  done,  which  it  would  be 
perhaps  inconvenient  to  ask  for  officially,  you  may  have  them  done  through  him ; 
perhaps  you  want  books  and  papers  sent  out  to  you,  and  you  apply  to  the  agent, 
who  immediately  brings  the  case  before  the  Under  Secretary.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  business  that  he  does  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  benefit  of. 

3375*  Do  you  think  that  you  get  an  equivalent  for  the  one  per  cent,  that  you 
pay  to  the  agent  ? — Yes ;  but  I  think  the  matter  rests  entirely  upon  a  man's 
personal  opinion.  If  I  were  asked  this  question  :  do  you  think  that  for  the  pro- 
portion of  your  salary  which  is  deducted  by  the  agent,  you  get  an  equivalent  in 
work  done  by  the  agent,  I  should  say,  yes ;  and  1  am  willing  to  pay  him  that 
proportion  for  the  work  he  does  for  me ;  but  there  may  be  persons  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  who  think  otherwise. 

3376.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  suffer,  or  that  the  other  members  of  the 
diplomatic  service  would  suffer,  if  they  had  not  an  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office, 

and 
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and  therefore  were  without  some  person  to  look  after  their  promotion  a  little,  and  Hon.  Julian  FanS) 

to  any  exchanges  that  they  might  wish  to  make  r — As  far  as  my  experience  has   

gone,  that  is  a  matter  with  which  the  agent  has  nothing  whatever  to  do ;  he     17  June  1861 

merely  acts  in  doing  business  for  you,  which  it  is  for  your  personal  convenience 

should  be  done,  at  the  Foreign  Office.    You  immediately  write  to  him  to  supply 

»ny  little  omissions  which  may  take  place ;  perhaps  there  is  a  Blue  Book  that 

you  wish  for,  and  you  write  to  him  immediately  for  it,  and  he  sees  that  it  is  sent 

out  to  you  ;  and  there  are  many  things,  besides,  of  that  sort  that  an  agent  does, 

which,  I  confess,  I  am  very  willing  to  pay  for. 

3377.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.)  In  any  case,  it  is  perfectly  voluntary,  is  it  not, 
to  have  an  agent,  or  not  ? — Perfectly  ;  I  have  always  understood  so. 

3378.  Havo  you  ever  knoun  cases  where  there  has  been  a  suspicion  of  any 
undue  influence  being  exercised  by  an  agent  in  favour  of  his  client  ?  —  Never. 

3379-  Hankcy."]  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of  requiring  a 
person  to  undergo  a  second  examination  previously  to  his  promotion  is  a  desirable 
one  ? — I  think  that  that  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion,  which  can  only  bo  formed 
from  experience,  as  to  what  effects  tho  examinations  have  ;  I  should  imagine  that 
if  you  like  to  divide  the  examinations,  and  have  two,  one  for  a  person  entering 
the  service  before  he  is  paid,  and  a  second  examination  when  he  is  paid,  I  should 
think  that  system  would  work  well. 

33S0.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  some  inconvenience  in  obliging  a  young 
man  to  come  back  to  England  to  undergo  an  examination  before  his  promotion, 
when  he  may  be,  perhaps,  in  South  America  ? — I  apprehend  that  that  is  not  the 
case ;  but  that  where  a  man  has  passed  his  examination  as  unpaid  attache,  and 
he  is  unpaid  attache  at  some  great  distance  from  England,  and  is  then  promoted 
to  be  paid  attache,  if  he  is  actually  at  the  place  at  which  he  is  promoted,  he 
immediately  assumes  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  receives  his  pay,  and  is  merely 
examined  when  he  returns  to  England  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 

3381.  According  to  the  present  system,  having  received  the  appointment  and 
the  pay  of  a  paid  attache,  he  has  to  undergo  a  subsequent  examination  in  London, 
in  which  he  may  not  be  successful,  although  he  has  been  so  appointed.  Would 
it  not  be  a  degradation  to  him  to  deprive  him  of  the  office  which  he  had  held, 
because  of  his  want  of  success? — No  doubt  it  would  appear  to  be  very  incon- 
venient, but  I  imagine  that,  in  practice,  it  would  be  very  seldom  the  case. 

3382.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  complete  examination,  if  the  candidate  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  willing  to  undergo  it,  would  be  better  for  him,  and  that  he 
would  be  fully  qualified  after  that  for  auy  future  promotion  to  which  he  might 
iiavc  an  opportunity  of  succeeding  1 — Yes ;  I  understand  the  question  to  mean 
that  he  should  undergo  a  first  examination  so  full,  that  if  he  passed  it  he  should 
be  considered  quite  competent. 

3383.  Yes,  if  he  so  desired  it  ? — I  think  so  decidedly,  if  you  could  maket  he 
passing  of  the  one  comprehensive  examination  optional. 

3384.  Would  not  that  be  an  improvement  ? — 1  think  so,  without  doubt. 
338.5.  Chairman.}  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  are  desirous  to 

express  an  opinion  ? — I  have  heard  that  there  has  been  a  proposal  made,  with 
regard  to  the  paid  attaches,  to  give  them  a  different  name,  and  what  is  more 
important,  a  Queen's  commission.  A  great  deal  of  business  devolves  at  the  pre- 
sent time  either  upon  the  minister  or  the  secretary  of  legation,  from  their  being  the 
only  persons  in  the  embassy  or  legation  who  hold  tho  Queen's  commission;  and, 
consequently,  the  business  which  requires  the  persons  who  transact  it  to  hold 
the  Queen's  commission,  and  which  might  bo  very  well  transacted  by  the  attaches, 
can  now  not  be  transacted  by  them,  because  they  do  not  hold  the  Queen's  com- 
mission. Then  I  have  heard  it  suggested,  that  tho  attaches  would,  if  they  were 
called  secretaries,  be  allowed  to  count  their  services  for  pensions,  which  they  are 
not  allowed  to  do  now.  A  man  at  the  present  time  works  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  say  five  years  at  least,  without  being  able  to  count  that  time  for  his 
pension. 

3386.  You  would  think  such  a  change  desirable  ? — Yes ;  that  they  should  be 
called  secretaries,  as  that  would  also  put  an  end  to  any  question  that  there 
might  be,  as  to  their  relative  social  standing,  with  reference  to  the  second  and 
third  secretaries  of  foreign  missions  ;  it  would  settle  that  point  at  once.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  one  of  much  practical  importance. 

3387.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the  claim  for  a  pension,  dating  from  an 
•earlier  period,  would  be  to  cause  a  very  great  increase  of  expenditure  to  the 
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Hod.  Julian  F«m.  country,  and  that  the  members  of  the  service  would  leave  it  earlier  in  conse- 

  quence  ? — I  should  say  not ;  because  I  presume  that  if  you  would  allow  them  to 

17  June  1861.  count  their  services  for  pensions  from  the  moment  they  become  secretaries  of 
legation,  which  would  correspond  exactly  with  the  period  at  which  they  now 
become  paid  attaches,  you  would  extend,  probably,  the  term  of  years'  service 
required  of  a  man  before  he  should  be  entitled  to  the  receipt  of  a  pension.  I 
presume  that  it  would  come  to  tho  same  thing.  If,  for  instance,  you  laid  down 
a  rule,  that  a  man  must  serve  20  years  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission, 
that  would  give  five  years  for  him  to  remain  second  or  third  secretary,  and, 
practically,  therefore,  1  think  the  period  would  be  the  same  as  it  is  now.  There 
is  one  point  that  I  have  heard  discussed  lately,  namely,  the  amount  of  leave 
granted  to  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  service.  A  rule  has  been  laid  down, 
that  they  should  have  the  same  amount  of  leave  as  that  which  is  given  to  tho 
members  of  the  Foreign  Office,  namely,  two  months.  Now,  1  think,  considering 
what  a  man  who  comes  from  abroad  has  to  do  when  he  comes  home,  that  the 
period  of  two  months  is  not  sufficient.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  give  him 
only  the  same  period  as  is  given  to  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Office,  for  a  man 
in  the  Foreign  Office  can  transact  what  business  he  has  to  do  in  England  during 
the  time  that  he  is  performing  his  duties ;  but  when  a  man  comes  home  from 
abroad  he  has  all  his  private  business  in  England  to  perform ;  he  has  the  duty  of 
visiting  his  relations  and  friends,  and  very  often  to  look  after  his  health ;  to  go 
perhaps  to  certain  baths,  and  it  is  all  crammed  into  two  months.  I  think  that 
it  is  hardly  a  fair  average  to  strike  between  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  service 
and  those  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  service 
might  have  rather  a  longer  period  of  leave. 

338S.  Is  not  the  regulation  which  has  lately  been  made,  namely,  allowing  them 
two  months*  leave,  considered  to  be  a  great  advantage  ? —  It  is  based  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  leave  which  is  given  to  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Office  ; 
but  I  think  the  cases  are  not  analogous,  because  a  man  belonging  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  who  has  his  two  months*  leave,  has  them  completely  at  his  disposal,  for 
recreation  and  health;  but  a  man  coming  home  from  abroad  would  not,  practically, 
have  those  two  months  to  dispose  of  in  the  same  way,  because  he  would  have  so 
much  more  to  do  in  the  time  than  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Office,  from  the  fact 
of  one  living  at  home  whilst  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  having 
opportunities  to  attend  to  his  private  affairs ;  and  the  other  coming  from  abroad, 
and  finding  a  great  deal  of  business  to  do  which  he  must  attend  to,  and  the  time 
for  which  must  be  cut  out  of  his  holiday. 

3389.  Mr.  Hankey.~]  Do  you  know  what  amount  per  cent,  you  pay  to  the 
agent  at  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  discover 
quite  what  it  is :  but  it  is  something,  I  think,  a  little  above  one  per  cent. 

3390.  Is  there  any  regular  scale  upon  which  it  is  based  ? — Yes,  there  is ;  but  I 
confess  that  I  have  not  ascertained  what  it  is. 

3391.  Do  you  receive  a  quarterly  account  from  your  agent? — Yes. 

3392.  Does  he  make  a  deduction  from  your  salary  ? — He  deducts  a  very  small 
sum.  I  have  very  often  tried  to  ascertain  what  proportion  it  was  of  the  sum  paid, 
hut  I  have  never  been  able  to  hit  upon  the  exact  sum  ;  it  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent. 

3393.  Chairman.}  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  wish  to  mention  ? — 
No. 
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Lutue,  24*  die  Junii,  1801. 


Mr.  Baillio  Cochrane. 
Air.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  FiuGerald. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hope. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Luyard. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milne?. 

Lord  John  Russell. 

Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mu.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Russell,  a  Member  of  the  Committee ; 

Examined. 

3394.  Chairman.]  YOUR  Lordship  is  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs?      Right  Hon. 

—Yes.  Lord  /.  Rush 

3395.  You  had  previously  held  that  office  ? — Yes.    1  held  it  for  a  short  time; 
the  end  of  1852  and  the  beginning  of  1853.  9 

3396.  Between  the  two  periods  of  your  Lordship  holding  that  office,  lias  any 
change  taken  place  in  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  diplomatic  service  f 
— I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  change;  but  the  first  time  that  I  held 
that  office  it  was  for  a  short  period,  and  I  could  not  much  judge  with  regard  to 
the  diplomatic  service. 

3397-  Upon  the  first  appointment  to  the  diplomatic  service,  which  is  gene-* 
rally  to  an  unpaid  attacheship,  has  the  Minister  any  means  of  knowing  the 
character  or  ability  of  the  young  man  whom  he  selects  for  such  appointment  r — 
He  has  not  much  opportunity,  except  in  particular  instances,  because  the  accounts 
that  he  gets  are  from  the  parents  and  friends,  ami  sometimes  from  those  under 
whom  they  iiave  beeu,  their  tutors;  and  they  are  likely  to  be  favourable  ;  but 
they  are  always  examined. 

3398.  Does  your  Lordship  regard  the  present  system  of  examination  as  satis- 
factory and  sufficient  for  its  purpose  ? — Yes.  I  think  that,  generally  speaking, 
it  is  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  incapable  men. 

3399-  *n  the  regulations  which  your  Lordship  has  established,  you  require 
that  they  should  understand  French  well ;  that  they  should  make  an  accurate  and 
good  translation  of  any  French  paper  into  English,  and  of  any  English  paper  into 
French,  and  speak  the  French  language  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness? — 
That  is  a  regulation  that  was  established  by  Lord  Clarendon. 

3400.  And  approved  of  by  your  Lordship  ? — Yes,  certainly.  There  had 
been  some  alteration  made  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  I  put  the  regula- 
tions back  nearly  to  the  form  in  which  they  had  been  established  by  Lord 
Clarendon. 

3401.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  by  many  eminent  persons,  that  they  con- 
sidered a  complete  familiarity  with  the  French  language  almost  indispensable 
for  the  efficient  discharge  of  diplomatic  duties.  In  your  Lordship's  opinion, 
would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  requiring  that,  instead  of  speaking  French  with 
tolerable  ease  and  correctness,  a  candidate  should  be  required  to  prove  himself 
a  master  of  conversation  in  that  language? — Tin;  only  question  with  regard  to 
that,  is,  whether  you  would  not  exclude  some  candidates  who,  having  been  well 
educated  at  Eton  or  Harrow,  and  perhaps  having  gone  to  a  University  afterwards, 
were  really  young  men  of  superior  ability,  but  who  had  turned  their  attention 
more  to  those  subjects  which  are  cultivated  in  public  schools  and  Universities, 
than  to  living  languages. 

3402.  Is  not  the  study  of  the  living  languages  almost  a  necessary  introduction, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  an  efficient  discharge  of  diplomatic  duties  ? — No 
doubt  it  is ;  but  if  a  young  man  knows  the  French  language  correctly,  and 
speaks  it  with  tolerable  ease,  u  year  or  two  years'  residence  abroad  will  probably 
enabie  him  to  make  himself  perfect  in  it. 
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night  Hon.  3403.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  of  any  practical  inconvenience  that  has  occurred 
l  ord  J.  RusuU,  jn  Consequence  of  the  examinations  which  are  required  for  a  paid  attacheship  r — 
M'*'  Yes ;  I  think  there  is  a  practical  inconvenience  with  regard  to  those  examinations. 
*4  June  18C1  A-  young  man  '8  sen*;  away  to  a  mission,  perhaps  in  Mexico,  or  to  Constantinople, 
or  Stockholm,  and  you  may  have  to  bring  him  home  for  his  examination,  which 
is  sometimes  inconvenient. 

3404.  Have  not  cases  occurred  in  which  a  person  has  been  appointed  paid 
attache^  and  has  exercised  those  functions  for  a  considerable  time,  and  yet 
nevertheless  when  he  comes  home,  he  is  required  to  undergo  that,  examination ; 
the  effect  of  which  would  be,  if  he  did  not  pas*  it  successfully,  that  promotion 
would  not  only  be  suspended,  but  he  would  be  positively  degraded  ? — Yes;  that 
might  be  the  case,  undoubtedly  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be 
some  indulgence  shown,  and  that  the  individual  would  not  be  condemned  for 
failing  iu  a  single  examination. 

340.5.  Could  that  inconvenience  be  remedied  by  any  other  form  of  examina- 
tion?— With  regard  to  that  question,  and  many  otliers,  I  am  rather  reluctant  to 
give  a  positive  opiuion  here,  because  I  should  naturally  wish  to  come  with  an 
unbiassed  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  before 
this  Committee  by  gentlemen  of  experience  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  in  the 
Foreign  Office.    1  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  tlwt  some  change  is  possible. 

3406.  In  cases  of  promotion  from  the  junior  branches  of  the  service,  what 
means  has  the  Miuister  of  knowing  either  the  special  merit,  or  even  the  general 
merit,  of  the  persons  who  might  be  candidates  for  promotion  ? — There  is  gene- 
rally a  knowledge  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  way  in  which  young  gentlemen 
perform  their  duties.  A  Minister  frequently  comes  home,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  in  the  Foreign  Office  with  their  friends  there  in  relation  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties  in  their  missions ;  so  that  I  find,  whenever  I  make 
inquiries  about  a  young  man,  that  there  is  generally  in  the  office  some  informa- 
tion about  him,  and  sometimes  things  are  recorded,  either  in  praise  or  in  blame, 
on  the  part  of  the  Minister.  If  there  is  a  person  that  I  think  of  employing,  I 
write  to  the  Minister,  in  general,  to  ascertain  what  he  thinks  of  him  ;  for  instance. 
I  wrote  to  Sir  James  Hudson  to  ask  him  what  character  he  could  give  me  of 
Mr.  Saurin,  who  was  with  him,  and  who,  I  thought,  might  be  employed  away 
from  Turin,  if  necessary.  He  gave  me  a  very  high  character  of  Mr.  Saurin,  and 
I  lately  sent  him  to  Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  any  special  information 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  Naples,  but  which  I  should  not  have  done  if  Sir 
James  Hudson  had  not  given  me  so  high  a  character  of  Mr.  Saurin. 

3407.  Mr.  FitzGerald.")  He  was  an  unpaid  attache,  was  he  not  t — Yes. 

3408.  Chairman.]  On  what  grounds  does  a  Minister  act  generally  in  moving 
unpaid  attaches  from  one  post  to  another,  as  is  frequently  done,  at  considerable 
expense  to  themselves? — Sometimes  there  are  what  you  might  call  private 
reasons,  and  sometimes  there  are  public  reasons ;  for  instance,  a  young  man 
may  have  one  of  his  near  relations,  his  father  or  his  mother,  ill  or  infirm,  and  he 
therefore  wishes  not  to  be  employed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  home.  You 
will  find  another  man  who  is  willing  to  go  to  that  post,  thinking  it  is  one  where 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  business  doing,  and  then  that  arrangement  may  be 
made.  Again,  sometimes  a  young  man  has  stayed  too  long  at  a  place,  and  it  is 
convenient  that  he  should  be  sent  somewhere  else,  in  order  to  acquire  more 
knowledge  of  the  service  by  going  to  a  different  place. 

3409.  Do  you  think  that  the  removal  from  one  place  to  another,  although  a 
temporary  inconvenience  to  the  young  man  himself,  with  reference  to  expense, 
may  nevertheless  be  useful  to  him? — Yes,  I  think  so;  and  in  the  few  instances 
that  I  have  known,  I  have  generally  found  the  near  relations  very  willing  that 
there  should  be  such  a  change. 

3410.  Is  an  unpaid  attache  distinctly  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  public 
service,  so  that  the  same  regulations  would  be  strictly  applied  to  him,  as  they 
would  be  if  he  were  a  paid  servant  of  the  Crown  r — If  he  enters  the  diplomatic 
service,  meaning  to  make  it  his  career  in  life,  I  consider  that,  although  unpaid, 
he  does  beloug  to  the  public  service.  There  are  occasionally  instances  in  which 
a  man  has  been  a  private  secretary,  or  has  been  much  confided  in  by  a  Minister, 
«nd  he  asks  that,  for  a  time,  the  youug  man  should  be  attached  to  the  mission, 
but  in  a  different  position. 

341 1.  Did  not  that  singularity  in  the  diplomatic  service,  of  employing  a  very 
large  number  of  persons  without  giving  them  any  salary,  originate  in  the 

custom 
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custom  of  persons  being  attached   to  a  minister  who  were  not  considered      R»g!>t  Hob. 
members  of  the  profession  ?— I  have  no  doubt  thut  that  was  the  case  ;  I  think,    ^  J- 
with  the  exception  of  some  very  considerable  missions,  that  there  was  not 
such  a  regular  diplomatic  service  before  the  war  of  1793  as  there  has  been     34.  June  it;G;t 
since  1815. 

3412.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  whether  any  distinct  claims  or  requisitions  on 
the  part  of  anv  unpaid  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  have  been  made  to 
the  Foreign  Office  on  that  subject  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  have  been 
any ;  I  have  heard  that  the  subject  has  been  a  matter  of  conversation,  but  not  of 
regular  application. 

3413.  In  the  promotion  to  the  higher  appointments,  such  as  secretaries  of 
legation,  what  means  has  a  minister  of  determining  the  merits  of  the  persons  to 
be  promoted  r — Ihe  first  thing  one  looks  to,  I  think,  is  seniority.  If  a  man  hag 
been  a  long  time  a  paid  attache,  that  would  seem  primd  facie  to  be  a  reason 
for  promoting  him  ;  but,  of  course,  there  may  be  other  reasons  either  for  passing 
him  over,  or  for  preferring  some  other  person  who  had  done  very  well,  and  who 
had  been  remarked  as  such. 

3414.  Is  any  consideration  attached  to  the  special  acquirements  of  a  person, 
such  as  sending  him  to  a  place  of  which  he  had  a  familiar  knowledge,  and 
matters  of  that  kind  t — No,  1  am  not  aware  that  that  has  been  done ;  I  do 
not  think  that  a  man  would  generally  he  promoted,  on  account  of  having 
heen  a  paid  attache  at  a  particular  court  or  place,  to  the  post  of  secretary  of 
legation. 

3415.  If  a  man  were  known  to  be  particularly  familiar  with  the  languages 
and  habits  of  any  country,  would  that  be  any  inducement  to  the  minister  to 
appoint  him  to  that  country  ? — Undoubtedly  it  would. 

3416.  In  the  promotion*  in  the  service,  is  it  the  general  rule  that  seniority  is 
observed,  unless  there  be  some  special  reason  for  deviating  from  that  principle  r 
— I  cannot  answer  as  to  the  practice  of  former  Secretaries  of  State ;  but,  if  there 
should  be  a  vacaucy  for  a  Secretary  of  Legation,  the  first  thing  I  should  do 
would  be  to  take  up  the  book,  called  the  Foreign  Office  List,  and  see  who  had 
served  the  longest,  and  whether  there  was  any  reason  against  him,  or  whether 
there  was  some  person  particularly  qualified  for  the  post. 

3417.  In  a  service  so  large  and  various  as  the  diplomatic  service,  must  not  the 
system  of  seniority  almost  necessarily  form  the  basis  of  promotion  ? — Yes ;  I 
should  say  so,  as  to  the  office  which  you  have  mentioned,  that  of  Secretary  of 
Legation,  which  seems  to  be  a  fair  reward  for  a  man  who  has  been  employed  in 
the  subordinate  parts  of  the  diplomatic  service ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
apply  to  the  case  of  a  Minister. 

3418.  Occupied  as  a  Minister  of  State  in  England  is  with  other  matters,  has 
he  the  means  of  gaining  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  is 
called  upon  to  promote  ? — No,  he  has  not  in  general  much  personal  knowledge 
of  the  secretaries  of  legation  and  attaches  ;  but  of  course  he  knows  a  good  deal  of 
the  Ambassadors  and  Ministers. 

3419.  Does  your  Lordship  apprehend  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
some  insight  into  the  capacities  of  the  younger  members  of  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, that  the  system  of  reports  from  the  junior  members  was  established  ? — Yes, 
I  believe  it  was.  I  think  that  they  are  likewise  useful  to  the  country  in  matters 
relating  to  the  trade  and  finance  of  other  countries ;  they  go  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  they  are  useful  there. 

3420.  Are  those  reports  brought  immediately  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Minister  ?— Yes,  they  are ;  and  1  must  say  that  they  are  often  very  ably  put 
together. 

3421.  Since  your  Lordship  has  been  in  office,  I  believe  there  have  been  some 
regulations  made  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  attaches  in  the  departments 
of  China  and  Japan? — Yes,  for  special  service. 

3422.  Does  your  Lordship  see  any  difficulty  in  extending  that  special  service 
to  the  Levant,  and  of  substituting,  if  possible,  Englishmen  for  the  present  inter- 
preters who  are  there  employed  ? — I  think  that  that  might  be  done  to  a  greater 
extent  than  it  used  to  be ;  and  it  has  of  late  years  been  more  usual  to  employ 
Englishmen,  at  least  at  Constantinople. 

3423.  If  there  were  young  Englishmen  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  Turkish 
language,  and  others,  that  might  be  required  in  the  Levant,  would  there  be  any 
practical  difficulty  in  substituting  them  for  the  present  interpreters  r— I  believe 
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Right  Hon.  there  are  practical  difficulties;  and  I  perceive  that  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
Lord  /.  Ruudl,  seems  to  think  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  tltc 
languages  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  stated  very 'strongly  to  me,  in  a  private  letter, 
his  view  of  the  difficulties. 
^4  June  1861.  3424.  Are  those  difficu'ties  in  the  direction  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Turkish  Government  ? — They  do  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  habits  of  the  Turkish 
Government ;  1  refer  to  substituting  Englishmen  altogether. 

3.125.  Lately,  I  believe  that  some  persoiis  have  been  sent  to  perform  the  duties 
of  military  attaches  in  foreign  countries? — Yes,  there  have;  some  time  ago. 
Colonel  Clarcmont  was  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Paris;  and  last  year  I  attached 
General  Hamilton  to  the  mission  at  Berlin. 

34cG.  In  what  form  are  those  persons  attached  to  a  mission  ? — It  cannot  be 
done  very  regularly  at  present.  They  are  only  called  military  attaches ;  but  by 
a  late  regulation  that  I  made,  tl.e  military  attache  who  is  above  the  rank  of 
colonel  would  rank  next  to  the  minister  ;  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
usual  work  of  the  mission  ;  they  make  military  reports. 

3427.  Are  those  reports  referred  to  the  War  Office? — Yes,  I  think  they  are 
always  sent  to  the  War  Office. 

3428.  But  a  military  attache  is  considered  to  be  dependent  upon  the  Foreign 
Office,  is  he  not  : — Certainly  ;  he  is  dependent  properly  upon  the  ambassador  or 
minister  at  the  court  at  which  he  resides. 

3429.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  military  attaches  of 
foreign  Governments,  they  are  dependent  upon  the  Foreign  Office  or  upon  the 
War  Office  r  — I  am  not  aware. 

3430.  You  are  not  aware  whether  a  military  attache  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  connected  with  the  Foreign  Office,  or  the  War  Office? — I  think  he 
must  be  connected  with  the  Foreign  Office;  and  whenever  there  is  a  change, 
for  instance,  last  year,  when  a  naval  attache  was  appointed,  he  was  brought  to 
me,  and  introduced  to  me  by  the  French  Ambassador. 

3431.  Would  ihers  be  any  practical  inconvenience  in  having  such  au  officer 
appointed  by  the  War  Office,  to  be  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  War 
Office,  rather  than  with  the  Foreign  Office  ?— Yes ;  there  might  be  some  incon- 
venience; for  instance,  if  a  minister  at  a  court  and  a  military  attache  differed  a 
good  deal,  they  might  conflict  in  their  reports. 

3432.  In  the  present  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  enlarging  that  system  of  military  attaches,  so  as  to  make  them  more  a  part  of 
a  regular  system  than  is  now  the  case  ? — No;  but  we  do  not  form  part  of  the 
military  system  of  the  Continent,  and  therefore  1  doubt  whether  it  is  desirable. 

3433.  There  has  been  a  report,  I  believe,  addressed  to  your  Lordship  on  that 
subject  by  Colonel  Cadogan,  who  was  Military  Commissioner  in  Piedmont  ? — 
Yes ;  1  have  the  report  here. 

3434.  Has  ynur  Lordship  any  objection  to  hand  it  in  ?— None  at  all  (the 
Vide  Appendix,    same  teas  handed  in). 

3435-  There  has  frequently  been  a  question  before  this  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  iffect  of  persons  in  the  Foreign  Office  being  allowed  to  act  as 
agents  for  members  of  the  diplomatic  body;  has  your  Lordship  found  any 
practical  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  occupation  of  the  time  of  the  clerks  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  upon  matters  which  are  considered  essentially  private  ? — No ; 
I  cannot  say  that  i  have  found  any  inconvenience  result  from  that. 

3436.  Your  Lordship  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  business  takes  up  so 
much  of  the  time  of  any  of  the  clerks  as  to  diminish  their  efficiency  in  the 
Foreign  Office? — No,  I  should  say  that  I  have  always  found  the  duties  of  the 
cleiks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  duties  of  the  Foreign  Office  generally, 
exceedingly  well  performed.  There  are  certain  hours  at  which  they  attend;  if  it 
is  necessary,  or  there  is  an  urgent  press  of  business,  they  must  attend  at  other 
hours;  but  I  never  found  that  this  agency,  or  any  of  their  private  affairs  inter- 
fered with  the  performance  of  the  public  duties  of  the  office,  which  I  consider, 
as  I  have  a'ready  said,  exceedingly  well  discharged. 

3437.  Do  practical  difficulties  occur  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  what  are 
called  extraordinary  expenses  by  foreign  ministers  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
attended  to  that  subject  particularly,  but  1  believe  there  has  been  a  change  made 
in  that  respect,  which  will  be  more  for  the  convenience  of  foreign  ministers.  I 
think  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  disburse  large  sums  of  mouey  without 
being  very  soon  repaid. 

3438.  Those 
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3438.  Those  extraordinaries  are  of  a  very  various  character,  art*  they  not  ? —      Right  Hon. 
Yes,  they  are.    There  is  a  regular  account  sent  in  by  foreign  ministers  of  dis-     l-ord  J.  RutteO, 
biirsements  tinder  various  heads,  I  think,  each  quarter. 

3439.  Does  that  account  include  almost  every  demand  that  may  be  properly  24  June  1861. 
made  upon  a  foreign  minister  ? — Yes,  any  sums  that  he  ha3  to  pay  for  the  pul>)ic 

service  which  arc  not  comprised  in  the  usual  salary  and  allowances. 

3440.  The  Committee  has  been  infoimed  that  by  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  sum  of  180,000/.,  which  is  allowed  by  Parliament  for  the  service,  there 
has  been  a  certain  sum,  of  late  years,  saved  to  the  public? — Yes.  I/nd  Pal- 
merston  has  told  me  that  when  he  was  at  the  Foreign  Office  he  considered  it 
desirable  to  have  a  margin,  as  it  is  called,  so  that  if  there  came  any  special  demand, 
such  as  a  claim  on  account  of  greater  expenditure  at  a  particular  place,  or  been use 
it  became  necessary  for  a  minister  to  hold  a  higher  rauk  at  a  particular  place, 
that  demand  upon  the  public  service  could  he  met  without  exceeding  the 
180,000/. 

3441.  Docs  not  that  circumstance  of  a  fixed  sum  being  voted  by  Parliament, 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  economy  of  a  minister,  bring  with  it  necessarily  the 
inconvenience  of  eompelling  the  minister  either  to  be  more  economical  than  he 
might  think  just,  or  else  of  his  running  the  risk  of  exceeding  the  amount? — 
The  system  has  gone  on  now  for  a  long  while,  and  1  think  that  it  has  answered 
very  well.  Of  course,  if  a  minister  found  that  the  sum  was  very  inadequate,  he 
might  either  put  an  end  to  the  system,  or  ask  Parliament  to  increase  it ;  but  it 
has  this  very  obvious  advantage,  that  it  does  restrict,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
sum  that  is  applied  to  the  diplomatic  service.  I  have  observed,  if  the  Com- 
mittee will  allow  me  to  make  a  general  observation,  that  almost  every  service 
that  was  formerly  paid  out  of*  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  whit  h  has  heen  sup- 
plied of  late  years,  or  within  the  last  10  years,  by  votes  of  Parliament,  has 
gradually  increased,  and  some  of  them  to  a  very  great  extent,  whereas  this  sum 
has  sufficed  for  the  service  without  such  an  increase. 

3442.  But  circumstances  might  arise,  might  they  not,  under  which  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  minister  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  larger  sum  r — Yes.  There 
might  be  such  an  increase  of  prices  everywhere,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  salaries 
would  be  found  inadequate,  and  it  might,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  ask  for  a 
larger  sum ;  and  it  might  then  be  considered,  whether  it  should  be  asked  for  on 
the  same  principle.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  bus  been  found  a  very 
useful  one. 

3443.  A  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  inconveniences  which  have  been  felt 
l>y  foreign  ministers  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  any  fixed  residence  in  the 
different  capitals  ? — Yes.  I  have  received  a  complaint  from  Lord  Napier,  to-day, 
with  regard  to  Si.  Petersburg;  not  that  he  proposes  to  have  a  fixed  residence,  for 
he  says  that  he  has  got  a  very  convenient  residence;  but  that  it  is  impossible  that 
he  can  receive  the  Imperial  family  there,  or  any  persons  of  great  consequence,  or 
give  great  balls.  He,  therefore,  ruises  a  doubt  whether  there  ought  not  to  be 
a  much  larger  house  there  than  he  can  afford  out  of  his  salary  and  house 
allowance. 

3444.  It  has  been  represented  by  some  ministers,  that  it  would  be  an  economi- 
cal arrangement  for  the  Government,  if  not  to  purchase,  yet  to  take  a  house,  for 
some  years,  at  the  principal  capitals? — Yes,  that  has  been  suggested  ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  economical.  However,  that  is  a  matter  to  be  judged  of  by 
experience.  I  rather  believe  that  the  Treasury  have  found  it  very  expensive, 
both  at  Paris  and  at  Constantinople. 

3445.  Those  are  the  cases  of  houses  belonging  to  the  Government.  I  was 
rather  alluding  to  the  taking  of  houses  for  a  certain  number  of  years? — With 
Tegard  to  taking  the  houses  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  I  think  that  that 
might  be  a  good  arrangement. 

3446.  Does  your  Lordship  believe  experience  has  shown  that  having  a  fixed 
sum  for  pensions  has  produced  any  serious  inconvenience,  by  your  not  being  able 
to  grant  pensions  when  you  might  think  them  justly  due  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think 
it  has  produced  inconvenience  in  that  way,  but  it  has  produced  the  very  obvious 
effect  that  almost  every  man  that  I  have  ever  known  in  the  diplomatic  service 
has  always  had  his  mind  fixed  a  good  deal  upon  the  number  of  years  tie  was 
to  serve  before  he  could  receive  a  pension,  and  what  amount  of  pension  he  would 
receive  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  number  of  years  a  diplomatic  minister  is  generally 
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flight  Hon.  very  much  inclined  to  wish  to  retire,  and  to  ask  for  his  pension,  which  may  be 
Lo'4  J.  Ruttcll,    on  advantage  to  the  public  service,  or  it  may  be  an  inconvenience. 

M,p'  .3447-  If  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  a  commission  was  given  earlier 

than  it  is  now  given,  the  claim  to  a  pension  running  from  the  date  of  that  com- 
94  June  1861.  missi0n,  would  that  afford  a  great  temptation  to  leave  the  service  earlier  than  is 
now  the  case  ? — No.  I  suppose  that  it  would  be  combined  with  the  maintenance 
of  some  of  the  rules  that  affect  the  pension  already.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  never  risen  higher  than  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  was  only 
Secretary  of  L<  gation  for  a  very  few  years,  of  course  his  claim  to  a  pension  would 
be  for  a  very  small  one ;  and  it  would  require  particular  circumstances.  I  do 
not  see  why  there  need  be  much  increase  of  public  expense  if  the  commissions 
were  given  earlier  in  a  man*s  career. 

3448.  I  believe  there  are  no  means  at  present  of  giving  any,  even  the  smallest 
salary  to  any  person  who  has  not  a  claim  to  a  pension,  although  he  may  be 
deprived  of  his  diplomatic  occupation  by  no  act  or  fault  of  his  own  ! — No  ;  there 
is  that  disadvantage,  and  it  might  be  desirable  to  give  a  commission  earlier  in 
the  service,  which  would  give  a  claim  to  some  pension,  or  there  may  be  some 
other  way  of  meeting  that  inconvenience.  I  cannot  say  at  present,  but  I  can 
give  nn  opinion  upon  this  point,  that  I  think  it  is  very  desirable,  as  I  see  that 
some  of  the  witnesses  have  said,  to  change  the  name  of  the  paid  attache's,  a  certain 
number  of  them  at  all  events,  and  to  give  them  the  name  and  title  of  second  or 
third  secretaries,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  have  a  commission.  I  think  that 
that  would  be  a  desirable  change. 

3449.  Would  the  changes  iu  the  diplomatic  service  which  have  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  such  event*  as  have  lately  occurred  iu  Italy,  be  remedied  by 
employing  in  some  way  the  junior  branches  of  the  diplomatic  service  as  residents 
in  the  different  parts  of  a  large  country  like  Italy,  and  in  the  way  in  which  your 
Lordship  has  stated  you  have  employed  Mr.  Saurin? — I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  a  convenient  mode.  The  circumstances  of  Naples  have  been  very 
exceptional,  and  I  should  consider  Mr.  Sauriu's  employment  as  merely  temporary. 
I  think  that  if  you  have  persons  permanently  resident  in  different  parts  of  a 
country,  the  Government  of  that  cuuntry  would  be  apt  to  make  an  objection, 
such  as  has  been  lately  made  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  an  attache  resident 
at  Pesth. 

3450.  But  in  a  country  where  the  different  portions  of  it  have,  for  a  time  at 
least,  different  political  interests,  is  it  necessary  for  a  Government  to  be  well 
informed  by  some  agent  or  other,  present  in  those  localities,  of  what  is  there 
going  on,  and  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  the  country  in  general? — It  is 
desirable  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  in  some  part  of  a  country  there  is  a  consul  ; 
and  when  there  is  no  minister,  the  consul,  I  think,  considers  it  his  duty  to  give 
an  account  of  any  political  events  that  are  of  importance  in  the  country. 

3451.  Are  there  not  some  consuls-general  at  the  present  time  who  are  regarded,, 
in  a  certain  degree,  as  political  agents? — Yes. 

3452.  Therefore  that  information  might  be  supplied  by  the  consuls-general  as 
well  as  by  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  ? — I  think,  as  well,  or  better. 

3453.  The  question  of  an  increased  interchange  between  the  members  of  the 
diplomatic  body  and  the  Foreign  Office  has  been  frequently  before  this  Com- 
mittee. Has  your  Lord>hip's  experience  in  the  Foreign  Office  been  such  that 
you  could  state  to  the  Committee  whether  any  advantage  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
as  such,  would  be  gained  by  such  increased  interchange? — Yes,  I  think  there 
would  be  an  advantage,  but  1  see  very  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  into  effect, 
except  in  some  special  cases.  There  have  been  at  all  times  some  of  the  clerks  or 
the  Foreign  Office  employed  either  in  special  missions,  or  missions  where  a  good 
deal  of  business  existed  at  the  time;  and  no  doubt  the  Foreign  Office  has  derived 
benefit  from  the  members  of  the  office  going  abroad,  and  returning  with  their 
experience. 

3454.  Mr.  Layard.]  Would  there  be  any  practical  inconvenience  in  allowing 
such  interchanges  to  take  place  r — No,  1  do  not  think  there  would  be  any- 
practical  inconvenience,  if  the  persons  concerned  gave  their  willing  consent  ti> 
it ;  the  difficulty  is,  to  find  cases  where  it  would  be  desired  by  a  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office  to  go  abroad,  and  where  a  person  who  is  abroad,  as  attach^, 
would  like  to  come  into  the  Foreign  Office,  looking  to  the  difference  in 
the  two  careers,  and  what  they  lead  to ;  but  in  some  cases  it  would  be  very 
advantageous. 

3455.  You 
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3455.  You  would  not  allow  interchanges  to  take  place,  merely  at  the  option      Right  Hon. 
of  a  gentleman  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  another  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? —   Lord  ■^useU* 
Certainly  not. 

3456.  Are  extraordinary  embassies,  and  missions,  paid  out  of  the  sum  allotted 
to  diplomacy  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  a  person  who  is  sent  on  a  special  mission 
renders  an  account  of  all  his  expenses,  and  that  account  of  his  expenses  is  sent 
to  the  Treasury,  and  a  special  vote  is  asked  for  that  sum  ;  it  does  not  come  into 
the  diplomatic  expenditure  at  all. 

3457.  It  is  voted  by  Parliament  specially  in  the  estimates? — Yes. 

3458.  Were  there  not,  some  years  ago,  some  gentlemen  sent  to  Constantinople 
to  qualify  themselves,  by  acquiring  Oriental  languages,  for  interpreters  ? — Yes, 
there  were,  and  I  think  two  of  them  remain  ;  but  for  some  reason,  of  which  I 
am  not  well  aware,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  continue  that  plan. 

3459.  In  fact  the  attempt  to  get  young  men  educated  there  did  not  succeed? 
— I  believe  not;  and  the  gentlemen  there,  from  what  I  know  by  the  statement 
made  by  one  of  them  to  me,  were  not  satisfied  to  be  confined  to  Constantinople, 
and  not  to  belong  to  the  general  diplomatic  service. 

3460.  But  when  they  were  sent  there,  it  was  with  the  understanding,  was  it 
not,  that  they  should  be  confined  to  that  particular  branch  of  the  service  ? — 
Yes,  it  was,  and  therefore  they  had  no  ground  for  complaint. 

3461.  I  understood  your  Lordship  to  say  that  a  military  attache,  above  the 
rank  of  colonel,  took  precedence  of  a  secretary  of  legation  or  of  embassy  ?  — 
Yes ;  that  is  a  rule  which  has  been  made  very  lately. 

3462.  Supposing  that  a  minister  was  absent,  and  that  the  secretary  of  lega- 
tion were  to  become  charge  d'affaires,  would  the  same  rule  hold  good  ? — Then 
the  charge  d'affaires  would  take  precedence  of  the  military  attache. 

3463.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  He  would  act,  would  he  not,  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary ? — He  would  act  as  a  charge  d'affaires. 

3464.  In  the  case  of  a  mission;  but  in  the  case  of  an  embassy  he  would  act  as 
minister  plenipotentiary,  would  he  not  r  —  I  think  he  would  act  as  charge 
d'affaires  always. 

"  3465.  Mr.  Hankey.]  The  number  of  the  unpaid  attaches,  as  compared  with 
the  paid  attaches,  appears  to  be  larger  than  it  was  formerly;  the  unpaid  attaches 
are  49,  and  the  paid  attaches  40.  Do  you  cousider  the  number  of  the  unpaid 
attaches  to  be  unduly  large,  in  comparison  with  the  paid  attaches  r — No  ;  I 
cannot  well  account  for  it ;  I  think  that  in  the  whole  of  the  past  year  I  have  not 
appointed  any  unpaid  attache,  except  for  special  reasons.  When  I  am  told  that 
there  is  a  representation  from  a  minister  that  he  has  not  people  enough  to  do 
his  work,  I  appoint  one ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  do  so.  There  are  new 
countries  now,  such  as  China,  which  have  lately  been  brought  in. 

3466.  Chairman.]  In  appointing  a  paid  attache,  your  Lordship  has  been 
guided  by  the  representations  made,  that  the  services  of  such  a  person  were 
required  ? — Yes ;  that  there  was  a  person  required  at  a  particular  place. 

3467.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  Do  you  consider  that  the  embassies  are  suffici- 
ently well  paid  now?— No,  I  do  not  think  they  are.  Paris  is  not  sufficiently 
paia;  St.  Petersburg  is  not,  I  think,  at  present  sufficiently  paid;  I  cannot 
answer  with  regard  to  Constantinople ;  but  I  think  that  the  two  I  have  men- 
tioned are  not  sufficiently  paid. 

3468.  Chairman.]  From  what  your  Lordship  sees  of  the  workiog  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  amount  of  communications  which  you  receive,  for  instance,  from 
the  smaller  German  missions,  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  three  persons 
should  be  attached  to  each  of  those  places  for  the  performance  of  the  necessary 
duties  ? — I  cannot  answer  positively  as  to  that.  The  amount  of  the  communi- 
cations varies  very  much ;  very  often  there  is  no  particular  business  for  some 
time  to  do,  and  then  there  comes  a  good  deal  of  business ;  for  example,  at 
Hanover,  Mr.  Howard,  and  those  under  him,  have  been  very  much  employed 
lately  about  the  Stade  dues,  and  you  cannot  well  have  a  staff  that  is  sufficient  for 
those  occasions,  that  shall  not  seem  excessive  ut  other  times. 

3469.  Lord  Stanley.]  I  presume  that  it  must  necessarily  happen,  from  the 
nature  of  the  diplomatic  service,  that  every  mission  at  times  will  be  overworked, 
and,  at  other  times,  they  will  have  very  little  or  nothing  to  do  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  roust  happen. 

3470.  Chairman.]  Might  there  not  be  additional  assistance  given  when  there 
0.47.  Q,  q  was 
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It'ght  Hon.      was  any  peculiar  demand  for  it?— I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  system  as  that 
L*rd  /.  RmueB,    WOuld  work. 

**p*  347 1-  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  No  great  practical  evil  would  result  from  that 

2  June  i96i     Etate  °^  tn*n£8»  ror»  88  ^onS  38  tMev  are  UDpaid,  there  is  no  charge  to  the 
*    ne      '    public  r — No ;  the  only  evil  would  he  in  the  result ;  that  if  there  was  a  great 
number  of  unpaid  attaches  they  would  be  a  longer  time  before  they  became  paid 
attaches. 

3472.  Chairman.]  Is  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  habit  of  communicating  to 
the  lesser  missions  the  important  matters  which  may  be  transacted  at  the 
central  missions  in  a  country?— No,  not  as  a  general  practice,  I  think;  but 
anything  that  may  concern  that  country,  even  indirectly,  would  be  communi- 
cated. 

3473.  Is  every  special  communication  of  that  kind  a  matter  of  special  order 
on  the  part  of  the  minister  ? — Yes,  it  is  either  suggested  by  the  Under  Secretary, 
and  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  it  is  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  himself. 

3474.  Does  your  Lordship  consider  it  important, ,  for  instance,  that  such  a 
mission  as  that  at  Vienna  should  be  kept  intimately  acquainted  with  what  is 
going  on  at  the  other  German  courts,  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  countries  ? — 
Yes;  but  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  think,  must  judge  of  the  importance  of  the 
communication,  and  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  send  that  particular  despatch. 

3475.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  duplicates  should  be  sent,  a» 
a  general  rule? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  at  all. 

3476.  Are  not  duplicates  of  most  of  the  important  political  despatches  relating 
to  Europe  sent  to  Paris  ? — Yes,  I  think  almost  everything. 

3477.  I  believe  that  your  Lordship  made  some  new  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  diplomatic  persons  ? — Yes,  I  did,  in  consequence 
of  some  appeals  that  were  made  to  me. 

3478.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  assimilate 
in  some  degree  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  diplomatic  servants  to  that 
granted  to  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  but  is  there  not  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  time  that  is  required  by  diplomatic  servants  to  come  home 
before  they  can  enjoy  their  leave? — That  must  depend  upon  the  place  from 
which  they  come,  and  the  climate  they  come  from ;  for  sometimes  a  man's  health 
is  quite  broken  down  by  the  climate  he  has  been  in  ;  the  leave,  I  think,  is  gene- 
rally pretty  fairly  proportioned  to  that. 

3479.  Does  your  Lordship  think  it  advisable  that  foreign  ministers  should, 
from  time  to  time,  come  home  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should 
come,  from  time  to  time,  to  England. 

3480.  You  would  encourage  that,  as  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  public 
interests  ? — Yes. 

3481.  Do  you  consider  two  months  in  a  year,  or  four  months  in  two  years, 
sufficient  for  that  purpose  ? — Y'es,  I  think  it  is  sufficient. 

3482.  Beyond  that  time  I  believe  there  would  be  a  diminution  of  salary? 
— Immediately  the  leave  is  acted  upon  there  is  a  diminution  of  salary. 

3483.  And  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  charge  d'affaires? — Yes. 

3484.  But  the  total  amount  of  the  salary  enjoyed  under  those  circumstances 
by  the  absent  minister  and  by  the  charge  d'affaires  would  not  be  equal  to  the 
usual  salary  of  the  minister  ? — No. 

3485.  Is  there  any  sound  principle  upon  which  the  country  should  gain  by 
the  absence  of  a  Minister  from  his  post  ? — I  think  that,  perhaps,  there  is  too 
much  subtracted  from  the  salary  of  a  Minister.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
need  for  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  charge  d'affaires  beyond  that  which  is 
allowed ;  but  I  think  the  reasons  given  for  not  taking  so  much  from  the 
Minister  are  very  sound,  that  is  to  say,  with  regard  to  his  establishment,  his 
house,  his  carriages,  his  horses,  and  his  servants. 

3486;  Is  not  the  charge  d'affaires,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  holding  that  office, 
compelled  in  a  certain  degree  to  represent  more  than  he  otherwise  would  do? — 
I  doubt  whether  he  is  obliged  to  represent  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  be 
equal  to  the  increase  of  salary.  I  think  that  he  is  obliged  to  represent  to  a  very 
slight  extent ;  but  of  course  it  must  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  particular 
place. 

3487.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  It  has  been  stated  that  the  salary  paid  to  a  British 
Ambassador  ought  to  correspond  with  the  average  amount  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
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highest  society  of  the  country  in  which  lie  resides.    I  presume  your  Lordship  Right  Hon. 

would  agree  with  that  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement ;  but  it  must  be  Lord  /.  Ruuell, 
taken  as  a  general  statement  of  course. 

3488.  Should  you  say  that  the  present  salary  of  the  ambassador  at  Paris  was  _.  „ 
below  the  average  fortune  of  the  people  with  whom  he  would  associate  in  84  un*  1  '* 
Paris,  or  rather  that  it  was  not  very  much  above  it  ? — It  certainly  is  not  below 

the  usual  fortune ;  but  Paris  is  a  very  peculiar  place,  and  fortunes  in  France 
have  been  a  good  deal  destroyed  by  revolutionary  events,  so  that  there  are 
various  things  of  that  kind  which  hardly  make  the  remark  apply  to  Paris. 

3489.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  Is  your  Lordship  aware  that  the  salary  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg  is  12,000/.,  and  that  Lord  Napier's  salary 
is  only  7,000/.  ? — Yes,  that  is  quite  true ;  I  believe  Lord  Napier  reckons  that 
about  1,000/.  of  the  French  ambassador's  salary  is  required  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  those  who  belong  to  the  embassy  ;  but  his  salary  is  very  considerably 
above  what  is  allowed  to  the  English  ambassador. 

3490.  Mr.  Hope.]  I  believe  that  in  France  at  all  times  the  great  contractors, 
farmers  general  and  mercantile  men  have  also  entered  into  society  and  given 
fetes  r — -Very  much  so. 

349 1 .  Of  course  therefore  their  fortunes  must  be  taken  into  account  as  well 
as  those  of  the  old  noblesso  ? — Yes,  and  there  are  many  rich  men  who  travel, 
and  stay  at  Paris  for  a  year  or  two. 

3492.  Russians  and  others  ? — Yes. 

3493-  With  reference  to  the  interchange  of  officers  or  persons  between  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service  ;  have  you  considered  its  operation  if 
carried  as  high  as  the  chief  clerks  and  secretaries  of  legation,  and  w  hether  it 
would  be  beneficial  if  carried  up  to  that  rank? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
useful  for  the  public  service. 

3494.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  a  good  deal  pressed  upon  the  Committee, 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  both ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
contended  that  it  would  materially  interfere  with  the  good  working  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  With  which  of  those  views  would  your  Lordship  be  inclined 
to  coincide  ? — As  far  as  the  Foreign  Office  is  concerned,  matters  in  the  Foreign 
Office  are  conducted  according  to  a  particular  method,  and  conducted,  so  far  as 
that  method  is  concerned,  in  a  manner  very  useful  to  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  I  doubt  whether  a  secretary  of  legation  coming  to  such  an  office  would 
perform  his  duties  nearly  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  office. 

3495.  Chairman.']  Were  not  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Addington,  who  were 
efficient  Secretaries  of  State,  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and  at  once 
appointed  to  those  offices  < — They  were  appointed  Under  Secretaries  of  State, 
not  as  chief  clerks  ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  quite  a  different  matter. 

3496.  Mr.  Hope.]  I  draw  the  distinction  between  under  secretaries  and  chief 
clerks.  Doing  so,  and  referring  to  your  experience,  I  apprehend  that  questions 
will  arise  which  have  to  be  answered  within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  answers  to  which  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  information  given 
you  by  tbe  heads  of  the  departments ? — Yes,  entirely. 

3497.  Take,  for  example,  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  you  receive  notice  of  just  before  the  House  meets ;  I  presume  you  can 
make  no  extended  inquiries  upon  those  subjects  ? — I  cannot  look  at  the 
despatches  myself ;  but  there  is  a  clerk  in  the  office  in  that  particular  depart- 
ment who  knows  immediately  where  to  go  ;  he  says  for  example,  that  there  is 
such  a  despatch  in  the  year  1866,  and  another  in  tlie  year  1869,  which  refers  to 
the  i>oint  in  question. 

3498.  That,  I  apprehend,  is  a  reason  among  others  why  you  would  be  unwill- 
ing to  part  with  that  class  of  clerk  ? — Certainly  ;  1  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
part  with  them. 

34QQ.  Questions  have  been  raised  here  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
business  by  private  correspondence  ;  I  presume  you  find  that  necessary,  as  your 
predecessors  did  ? — Yes,  1  do, 

3500.  Do  you,  however,  agree  with  tbera  iu  stating  that  there  is  no  private 
correspondence  carried  on,  of  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  record  left  in  public 
despatches  in  the  office  ? — If  a  matter  comes  to  be  a  subject  of  public  argument, 
there  is  sure  to  be  some  record  of  it  in  the  office ;  but  of  course  there  are 
things,  I  should  say  a  number  of  things,  upon  which  there  is  some  hint  or 
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t  Hon.  suggestion  thrown  out  either  abroad  or  here,  and  the  suggestion  comes  to 
J.  RuueUy    nothing,  and  theu  it  does  not  lead  to  public  despatches. 

3501.  But  if  you  apply  the  observation  to  what  has  been  termed  out  of  doors 
secret  diplomacy,  do  you  agree  with  your  predecessors  in  denying  that  there  is 
any  such  carried  on  ?—  There  is  none  such  carried  on  ;  anything  that  is  agreed 
upon  is  a  matter  of  public  despatch. 

3502.  And  so  is  put  on  record  in  the  office  ? — Yes. 

3503.  With  respect  to  the  effect  of  telegraphs,  do  you  consider  that  they  have 
diminished  the  necessity  for  diplomatic  agency  ? — No ;  of  course  one  has  to 
think  of  these  matters  as  there  has  been  a  great  change ;  but  they  rather  seem 
to  me  to  increase  the  necessity  for  diplomatic  agency.  Formerly,  a  Minister, 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Canning,  considered  all  the  contingencies  of  a  case,  and  all 
the  arguments  that  might  be  used ;  and  he  wrote  a  lone  despatch,  explaining 
clearly  all  those  matters,  which  formed  an  instruction  to  the  Minister,  so  that  the 
Minister  was  obliged  to  go  and  speak  to  a  foreign  minister ;  he  had  his  brief  in 
his  hand,  and  could  speak  from  that  brief ;  but  now  he  asks  a  question,  or 
instructions,  in  a  few  words,  and  we  send  him  from  the  Foreign  Office  an 
answer  in  a  few  words ;  he  is  obliged  to  supply  therefore  a  great  deal  more  than 
a  Minister  abroad  formerly  was  obliged  to  supply. 

3504.  You  have  borne  your  testimony  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  service 
in  the  Foreign  Office ;  does  that  favourable  opinion  extend  or  not  to  our  diplo- 
matic servants  abroad,  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  countries?— Certainly; 
1  think  that  they  are  very  efficient,  that  they  take  great  pains  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy information  ;  and  that  they  furnish  trustworthy  information  to  the  office 
at  home. 

3505.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Are  you  aware  whether  the  military  attache"  at  an 
embassy  is  paid  out  of  the  sum  allotted  to  diplomacy,  or  is  that  an  extra  ex- 
pense ? — I  think  it  is  rather  various  ;  there  is  a  certain  sum  allowed  which  comes 
into  the  accounts  of  the  embassy,  and  then  there  are  other  sums  that  the  Ambas- 
sador pays  from  time  to  time. 

3506.  Chairman  ]  If  the  military  attaches  were  more  regularly  appointed, 
and  became  more  completely  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  system,  should  we  not 
avoid  the  appearance  of  being  at  any  particular  time  over  curious  with  respect 
to  military  transactions  in  foreign  countries  ? — It  would  have  that  advantage ; 
but  of  course  if  there  occurs  a  war  between  two  jx>wers  on  the  Continent,  that  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  being  curious ;  the  Secretary  of  State  might  very  well  put 
that  forward  as  a  justification. 

3507.  I  believe  that  military  attaches  are  employed  by  this  country  at  the 
present  time,  which  is  a  time  of  peace  ? — We  have  very  few ;  there  is  one  at 
Paris,  and  also  a  naval  attached ;  and  there  is  a  military  attachi  at  Berlin. 


The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  (attending  by  permission 
of  the  House  of  Lords),  further  Examined 

Right  Hon.  the       3508.  Chairman.]  IN  addition  to  the  evidence  which  your  Lordship  was  good 
~EM\o{Malme$lfury.  enough  to  give  the  Committee  before,  I  believe  you  wish  to  make  some  state- 
ment, with  regard  to  the  evidence  given  by  Colonel  Townley  on  the  subject  of 
the  changes  that  were  made  as  to  the  foreign  messengers,  at  the  time  of  your 
Lordship's  administration  ? — Yes. 

3509.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  succinctly  to  the  Committee  what 
those  changes  were? — Yes.  I  wish  to  make  some  observations,  or  to  give  the 
Committee  some  information,  with  respect  to  those  changes,  because  Colonel 
Townley  has  condemned  them  as  "  very  harsh  and  unjust;"  I  believe  those 
were  his  words.  I  wrote  to  you,  Sir,  a  letter  to  inform  you  that  there  were 
papers  on  that  very  point  laid  before  Parliament  in  1859,  which  contained  the 
whole  case.  I  hold  a  private  copy  of  those  letters  in  my  hand.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  the  Committee  has  seen  them,  but  they  are  called,  "  Papers  relating  to 
the  Emoluments  of  Her  Majesty's  Foreign  Service  Messengers  attached  to  the 
Foreign  Office."  The  changes  that  were  made  were  these :  in  consequence  of 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  very  unnecessary  expense  of  the  great  number  of 
messengers  who  were  employed  when  I  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1858,  I  thought  that  some  change  ought  to  be  made  which  would 
effect  some  public  economy,  and  I  consequently  reduced  the  number  of  the 
journeys  made  by  the  messengers  very  considerably.  I  thought  that  the  inven- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  also  of  the  general  extension  of  railways    Right  Hon.  the 
throughout  Europe,  made  it  much  less  imperative  to  have  a  number  of  journeys  E*rt°(Molmet&ury, 
performed  on  those  railways,  as  they  were  much  more  quickly  performed,  and        June  l86l 
also  that  many  of  them  were  rendered  totally  unnecessary  by  the  invention  of 
the  electric  telegraph. 

3510.  Will  your  Lordship  be  good  enough  to  state  any  special  cases  in  which 
a  change  was  mader — I  made  a  change  with  respect  to  Paris.    A  messenger 
went  to  Paris  three  times  a  week,  and  I  reduced  his  journeys  to  twice  a  week ; 
that  is  to  eay,  to  one-third  less.    I  found,  although  the  war  had  been  over  for 
a  considerable  time,  that  to  Constantinople,  and  to  St  Petersburg,  there  was  a 
messenger  dispatched  once  a  week,  and  I  reduced  those  journeys  to  once  a 
month  ;  that  was  reducing  them  by  three-fourths ;  those  journeys  do  not  cost 
less  than  120/.  each,  every  week ;  then  to  Copenhagen,  instead  of  a  messenger 
being  sent  once  a  week,  I  reduced  it  to  once  a  month  ;  and  to  Vienna  a  mes- 
senger was  seut  every  alternate  week  by  me  instead  of  every  week,  and,  in 
round  numbers,  I  consider  that  I  saved  fully  11,000  /.  a  year  by  those  reduc- 
tions.   But  the  messengers  having  been,  by  the  original  conditions  of  the  ser- 
vice, paid  by  the  mileage  rates,  it  became  evident,  that  if  the  travelling  was 
reduced,  the  mileage  rates,  and  the  profits  in  consequence,  would  be  reduced 
also.     I  therefore,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  messengers 
themselves,  thought  it  better  that  they  should  have  a  fixed  salary,  and  not  receive 
any  mileage  payment,  and  that  that  fixed  salary  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
certain  sum  for  board  wages,  as  before.    It  is  possible  that  I  did  not  name  a 
sum  large  enough,  but  I  considered  the  principle  a  right  one;  because  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  a  sort  of  gambling  transaction  on  the  part  of  the  messengers  as 
to  what  their  salary  might  be.    Colonel  Townley,  in  his  evidence,  complains 
that  his  profits  would  have  been  greatly  reduced  if  he  had  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice, but  you  will  find  in  this  abstract  that  was  made  at  the  time  for  me,  what 
the  net  emoluments  of  the  messengers  were  three  years  previously  to  the  change ; 
you  will  find  that  Colonel  Townley 's  profits  would,  under  the  new  system,  if  I 
reduced  his  journeys  by  one-third,  and  had  not  given  him  a  salary,  have  been 
reduced  from  680/.  per  annum  to  452/.  per  annum,  and  1  allowed  him  525/. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  consider  that  in  that  point  of  view  the  complaint  is  a  just 
one,  or  that  the  messengers  were  harshly  or  unjustly  treated,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I  provided  for  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  believing  that  if  the 
reduction  was  carried  out,  as  I  thought  it  ought  to  be,  their  salaries  would  be 
very  much  smaller  than  they  used  to  be,  and  below  what  I  fixed  them  at  the 
time.    The  whole  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  Paper  which  was  laid  before  Par- 
liament, and  therefore  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  Committee. 

3511.  Lord  Stanley.]  When  you  say  that  you  substituted  a  fixed  salary  for  a 
mileage  rate,  that  does  not  mean  that  a  messenger  was  left  to  pay  out  of  that  his 
own  actual  expenses  of  the  journey  ? — No,  they  paid  nothing  of  that  kind ;  they 
had  a  fixed  salary,  and  so  much  allowed  for  their  maintenance  when  abroad. 

3512.  Chairman.]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  supposing  the 
number  of  journeys  to  be  reduced  to  what  is  really  required  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, it  is  your  Lordship's  impression  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  messengers  are 
in  no  worse  position  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  old  system  of  mileage  had 
been  retained  ? — I  consider  them  in  a  better  position,  assuming  that  the  reduc- 
tion takes  place,  than  if  I  had  made  no  change.  If  the  system  had  gone  on 
under  the  old  agreement,  aud  a  reduction  had  taken  place  under  the  old  agree- 
ment, the  messengers  could  not  have  justly  complained  that  their  salaries  were 
very  much  reduced,  as  they  would  have  been  still  on  the  footing  on  which  they 
entered  the  service ;  and  I  considered  that  that  would  not  have  been  practically 
fair,  as  a  great  reduction  of  mileage  would  have  reduced  their  salaries. 

3513.  I  believe  that  the  character  of  the  messengers  in  society  is  of  a  highly 
respectable  kind  ? — I  believe  so ;  and  I  was  rather  surprised,  therefore,  to  find, 
in  the  evidence  given  by  two  witnesses  examined  before  your  Committee,  that 
the  result  of  the  change  that  was  made  was  to  induce  a  certain  number  of  them 
to  shirk  their  duty,  and  therefore  impose  a  heavier  burden  upon  those  who  were 
ready  to  perform  it.  That  is  the  evidence  that  has  beeu  given  here,  and  which 
I  am  not  prepared  to  confirm. 

3514.  (To  Lord  John  Russell.)  Has  any  change  been  made  in  the  position  of 
the  foreign  messengers  since  your  Lordship  has  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Department  ? — Yes ;  the  matter  has  been  a  good  deal  considered,  and  I  had 
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Right  Hon.  the  prepared  a  plan  last  year  for  the  purpose,  which  the  messengers  did  not  like, 
K»riof MaJMBtbury.  MCj  j  hare  lately  made  a  new  plan,  which  has  been  proposed  to  them,  namely, 

that  they  should  have,  instead  of  the  626/.  a  year  which  Lord  Malmesbury 
n  June  1861.     faad  4QQ  ,   ft  ^   j  /   &   day  for  ^  personal  expeose8  while 

employed  abroad. 

3515.  Is  that  the  present  system  ? — Yes. 

3516.  Mr.  JBaUiie  Cochrane.']  Does  that  include  their  travelling  expenses? — 
No ;  their  travelling  expenses  will  be  continued  to  be  paid,  as  they  were  under 
Lord  Malmesbury's  regulation,  but  they  will  have  11.  a  day  for  their  own 
personal  expenses. 

3517.  Mr.  Hope.]  Out  of  that,  they  will  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
own  subsistence? — Yes. 

3518.  Chairman.]  (To  Lord  Malmesbury.)  Remarks  have  been  made  as  to  the 
increased  numbers,  or  the  undue  proportion  of  the  unpaid  attaches  to  the  paid 
attaches.  When  your  Lordship  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Department,  do 
you  remember  whether  you  appointed  any  unpaid  attaches,  except  to  actual 
vacancies  ? — I  am  quite  certain  that  I  only  appointed  man  for  man  ;  that  is,  as  a 
vacancy  was  made,  I  filled  it  up.  I  believe  that  there  were  one  or  two  temporary 
ones  appointed,  who  are  now  no  longer  in  the  service,  but  I  did  not  increase  the 
aggregate  number  of  them. 

351 9.  Were  there  not  several  retirements  at  the  time  which  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  accession  of  persons  to  the  service  ? — There  was  a  very  great  move 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  during  the  14  months  that  I  was  in  office  the  last  time  ; 
there  was  the  addition  of  China,  and  there  were  three  or  four  resignations  of 
the  principal  posts  when  I  first  came  in. 

3520.  That  might  have  given  the  appearance  of  an  undue  increase  in  the 
service  which  did  not  really  exist  ? — There  was  no  increase,  except  with  respect 
to  China.  I  had  to  carry  out  the  consequences  of  the  treaty  which  had  been 
signed  just  before. 
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Appendix,  No.  1.    Copt  of  a  Circular  Despatch  to  Heu  Majesty's  Ambassadors  and  Ministers. 

My  Lord,  _ 

fciir,  Foreign  Office,  25  October  1860. 

It  U  desirable  that  I  should  be  furnished  before  the  end  of  the  year  with  any  observa- 
tions which  the  experience  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  agents  abroad  may  suggest  to  them 
on  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country,  and  with 
any  suggestions  which  may  occur  to  them  for  its  improvement.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  glad 
to  receive  from  you  any  suggestions  and  information  which  you  may  have  to  offer  u{>on 
those  matters. 

I  wish  you  also  to  obtain  from  the  court  to  which  you  are  accredited  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  in  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service  ot  that  court.  Among  the  points  on 
which  information  is  desired  would  be  the  following :  the  conditions  on  which  persons  are 
admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service  ;  the  class  of  society  from  which  they  are  generally 
selected  ;  the  examination,  if  any,  which  they  undergo  as  a  test  of  fitness  ;  the  allowances 
paid  on  the  first  entrance  into  the  service  ;  the  gradations  in  the  service,  and  the  system 
on  which  promotion  takes  place ;  the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic 
chanceries;  the  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of  the  . 
mission  ;  the  control  that  such  chief  can  exercise  over  then. ;  the  privileges,  in  the  way  of 
lodging  and  maintenance,  enjoyed  by  the  junior  members  of  missions  ;  the  pecuniary  emolu- 
ments of  the  chief  and  sevlral  members,  whether  arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity, 
house-rent,  or  allowances  for  keeping  up  the  house  ;  outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c. ; 
the  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred  in  each  mission ;  the 
system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence  on  leave  entail*  uny 
dednction  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ;  and  the  allowances  and  obligations  <d"  persons 
holding  charge  of  mission*  in  the  absence  of  ministers ;  the  relation  between  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service  ;  the  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
of  every  grade ;  the  interchange  of  persons  between  those  services  ;  the  system  and  eoo- 
ditions  on  which  pensions  arc  granted,  either  during  temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of 
active  duty ;  ana,  lastly,  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the  foreign 
department,  as  regards  interchange  of  employment 

I  have  stated  generally  the  points  on  which  I  desire  information,  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
restrict  your  reports  to  these  points,  but,  on  the  contrary,  1  wish  that  you  should  advert 
to  any  other  matters  which  you  may  consider  likely  to  be  of  interest. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)       J.  RtutelL 


REPORTS  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Diplomatic  Services. 


AUSTRIA. 


-  No.  i.  - 

Mr.  Fane  to  Lord  J.  Btusell.—(  Received  4  February.) 

My  Lord,  Vienna,  29  January  18«L 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  despatch,  addressed  to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  and 
marked  Ciroular,  of  the  25th  of  October,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  m  trans- 
lation, by  Messrs.  Antrobus  and  Kennedy,  a  note  and  its  enclosures,  addressed  to  me  by 
Baron  Koller,  containing  detailed  information  respecting  the  organization  of  the  Austrian 
diplomatic  service. 

I  have,  Sec. 
(signed)      Julian  Fane. 


Enclosure  1,  ia  No.  1. 

Baron  Koller  to  Mr.  Fane. 
(Translation.)  25  January  1861. 

In  answer  to  the  note  which  Lord  A.  Loftus  addressed  to  the  Imperial  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affai  rs,  on  the  14th  November  last  year,  it  has  now  the  honour  to  communicate 
the  desired  information  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Austrian  diplomatic  service,  in 
the  same  order  as  the  questions  were  put : — 

Question.  "  What  arc  the  condition*  for  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service?" 
Answer.  The  candidate  must  he  a  citizen  of  Austria,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
German  and  French  languages.    Besides  the  three  prescribed  State  examinations,  he 
must  also  have  passed  the  diplomatic  examination  in  a  creditable  manner ;  he  must  be  a 
person  fitted  by  education  to  move  in  the  higher  circles  of  society ;  and  must  have  either 

sufficient 
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sufficient  private  fortune,  or  else  such  an  allowance  from  his  parents  as  to  enable  hira  to  '  Appendix,  1*0  l 
serve  several  years  without  pay  at  foreign  mission*.   

Q,  "  From  what  class  of  society  arc  person*  chosen  to  scire  in  the  diplomatic  service  ?" 

A.  Every  oue  who  can  fulfil  the  above  conditions  can  be  received  into  the  diplomatic 
service,  therefore  no  clam  is  excluded ;  nevertheless,  most  of  the  young  men  who  enter 
belong  to  the  nobility. 

Q,  <(  What  are  the  existing  rules  respecting  examinations  ?" 

A.  The  enclosed  decree  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  of  the  6th  of  June  1856, 
gives  more  precise  details  respecting  diplomatic  examinations  which  the  candidates  for  a 
post  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service  must  undergo. 

Q.  "  What  salary  do  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  receive?" 

A.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  those  entering  the  diplomatic  service  generally  receive 
at  first  no  salary.  In  the  exceptional  case  of  a  paid  attache  beiug  appointed,  his  salary 
amounts  to  not  less  than  600  and  not  more  than  1 ,000  florins,  c.-M. 

Q.  "  What  arc  the  different  grades  in  the  service,  and  according  to  what  rules  is  pro- 
motion effected?" 


A.  («.)  Paid  or  unpaid  attaches  (generally  the  latter); 
(b.)  Honorary  and  real  secretaries  of  le 


egation  (first  unpaid ) ; 

c.)  Councillors  of  legation; 
J.)  Minister  resident; 
(e.)  Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary; 


(/)  Ami 
tely, 


Lately,  in  some  missions,  cancellicrs  have  been  introduced.  Promotions  in  the  subaltern 
categories  are  effected  with  consideration  to  the  wants  of  the  service,  and  in  the  case  of 
equal  eligibility,  according  to  the  rule  of  seniority.  No  one  can  found  upon  length  of 
service  a  claim  to  be  appointed  to  the  post  of  minister,  because  this  is  more  particularly 
a  post  of  confidence 

Q.  "  What  are  the  duties  obligatory  upon  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  service  ?  " 
A.  The  attaches,  and  in  those  places  where  there  are  none,  the  secretaries  of  legation 
have  to  manage  all  the  business  of  the  chancery,  i.e.,  especially  the  copying  of  ptditical 
and  administrative  reports  and  correspondence,  the  drawing  up  of'  protocols,  the  visaing  of 
passports,  and  the  legalisation  of  documents,  &c.  Councillors  anil  secretaries  of  legation 
draw  up  administrative  correspondonce.  In  the  case  of  the  absence  of  the  chief  of  the 
mission,  the  senior  in  rank  of  the  employes  of  the  legation,  of  whatever  rank  they  may  be, 
acts  as  charge  d'affaires. 

Q.  "  In  what  relation  do  the  subaltern  employes  stand  to  the  chief  of  the  mission,  and 
what  control  does  he  exercise  over  them?" 

A.  The  subaltern  employes  of  the  mission  are  under  the  orders  of  their  chief,  and  arc 
bound  to  obey  his  orders  unconditionally.  The  latter  must  give  the  greatest  attention  to 
instructing  his  personnel  in  their  duties,  and  also  by  impressing  on  them  judicious  conduct ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  must  send  in  a  private  and  confidential  report  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  members  of  his  staff. 

Q.  "  Have  the  subaltern  employes  a  claim,  and  what  claim,  to  food  and  lodging?" 
A.  It  is  incumbent  upon  ambassadors  ami  ministers  to  lodge  and  to  feed  all  subaltern 
employes  of  every  rank  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  salary  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  paid  attaches,  the 
secretaries  and  councillors  of  legation  (with  the  exception  of  those  who,  in  right  of  special 
leave,  are  married).    Nevertheless,  the  "  Chef  de  Mission  "  can  make  an  arrangement  with 
them  by  a  suitable  monthly  compensation,  fixed  according  to  their  rank.    Lupoid  attaches 
and  honorary  secretaries  of  legations,  as  also  cancellicrs,  have  no  claim  to  these  emoluments. 
Q.  "  What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  chief  of  a  mission  and  of  the  subaltern  employes  ?" 
A.  The  emoluments  of  the  chief  of  a  mission  consist  of  his  salary,  allowances  for  repre- 
sentation, and,  in  some  posts,  of  allowance  for  house-rent  and  for  journeys  (the  last  item 
in  those  places  where  the  minister  or  chrrge'  d'affaires  is  accredited  to  several  courts). 
The  extract  from  the  Budget  of  1861,  in  the  Enclosure  No.  2,  gives  the  most  detailed 
information  on  this  point    The  fixed  salaries  are  charged  at  6,000  or  8,000  guldens.  The 
allowances  for  representation,  according  to  the  importance  and  expense  of  the  post,  from 
6,000  to  72,000  guldens.    For  chancery  requisites,  such  as  heating  and  lighting  of  the 
chanceries,  the  allowances  are  regulated,  the  distribution  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  half- 
yearly  statement  of  disbursements.    For  the  defraying  of  these  and  of  all  other  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  expenses,  the  chiefs  of  mis-ions  receive  half-yearly  a  sum  of  money  in 
advance. 

The  accounts  are  audited,  and  paid  according  to  the  result  of  such  audit ;  any  further 
expenses  arc  replaced  in  ready  money,  or  the  surplus  will  be  carried  over  for  the  next  half- 
yearly  account. 

The  emoluments  of  the  subaltern  employes  consist  likewise  in  salaries  and  local  allow- 
ances: the  salaries  of  secretaries  of  legation,  either  1,200  or  1,500  guldens;  those  of  a 
councillor  of  legation,  either  1,800  or  2.000  guldens.  The  local  allowances  arc  different, 
and  vary  from  300  to  1,500  guldens.  These  emoluments  are  fixed  at  so  low  a  rate  because 
these  employes,  as  already  mentioned,  can  demand  from  their  respective  chiefs  lodging  and 
food,  cither  in  nutura  or  a  suitable  indemnity.  The  secretaries  of  legation  in  Paris 
London,  and  St.  Petersburgh,  draw  besides  an  allowance  for  a  carriage  from  their  respec- 
tive mission  money. 

Q.     What  are  the  rules  respecting  leave  of  absence,  aud  in  these  cases  do  deductions 
of  salary  take  place  ?  " 
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A.  Since  1854  the  following  rules  have  existed  respecting  this: — 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  chief  of  a  mission  (ambassador  or  minister)  going  on  leave  on 
his  own  request,  a  proportionate  part  of  his  allowance  for  representation  is  deducted. 

2.  When  this  leave  from  an  European  post  does  not  exceed  three  months,  or  from 
a  non-European,  six  months,  the  deduction  will  he  limited  to  the  amount  which 
is  necessary  to  defray  the  allowances  to  be  given  to  the  personnel  of  the  mission  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  enclosed  under  Xo.  3. 

3.  If,  however,  the  leave  from  an  European  ikksI  exceed  three  months,  or  from  a 
non-European  post  six  months,  the  allowances  for  representation  for  the  time  exceed- 
ing this  period  are  to  he  deducted  in  toto.  On  the  other  hand,  the  allowances  to  die 
charge  d  affaires  for  his  remplacant.  and  the  compensation  for  emoluments  to  be  given 
to  the  personnel,  arc  to  be  defrayed  thenceforth  by  the  Government. 

4.  In  certain  urgent  cases  His  Majesty  has  allowed  that  proposals  (respecting 
allowances),  founded  on  sufficient  grounds,  may  be  sent  in  for  his  decision. 

Subalterns  on  leave  are  allowed  to  draw  their  local  allowances  for  three  months ;  after 
the  expiration  of  tins  term  they  cease. 

Q.  «  What  emoluments  arc  drawn  by  the  employes  acting  as  charge  d'affaires  in  the 
absence  of  his  chief?" 

A.  This  question  is  answered  by   the  arrangement  previously  referred  to  under 

"  Q.  "  What  is  the  relative  position  in  rank  and  service  between  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular functionaries?"  .   .  .         ,  ... 

A.  The  consulates  arc  sulwrdinate  to  the  duels  of  missions;  these  latter  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  exterritoriality,  the  former  not :  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  diplomatic  em- 
ployes have  precedence  in  rank  over  the  consular  employes. 

Q.  "  Is  there  any  interchange  between  the  employes  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
services  ?" 

A.  Generally  there  is  not,  as  these  are  two  totally  different  branches  of  service ;  never- 
theless, eases  occur  in  which  diplomatic  employes  are  appointed  consuls  or  consuls-general, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  subaltern  consular  agents  are  transferred  into  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice'- the  latter  is  especially  the  ease  in  the  consulates  of  the  East,  as  the  students  of  the 
Oriental  Academy,  having  completed  their  studies,  begin  their  service  as  consular  em- 
ploye's. ,  . 

Q.  "  The  svstem  and  conditions  ujiou  which  pensions  are  granted  either  during  tempo- 
rary or  |>ermanent  cessation  of  active  duty  ?" 

A.  The  ]>ermanent  chiefs  of  missions,  i.  e..  Ambassadors,  ministers,  and  ministers  re- 
sident, are  not  eligible  for  pensions.  If  the  cliief  of  a  mission  ceases  from  active  service, 
without  having  incurred  disapprobation  for  any  other  reason  than  that  of  being  no  longer 
fit  for  the  service,  is  withdrawn,  and  not  at  his  own  request,  he  is  placed  en  ditponibilitx, 
and  draws  during  this  period  his  fixed  salary  without  his  allowance  for  representation, 
This  position  (en  duponibilite)  must  not  exceed  three  years.  On  the  expiration  of  this 
terra  he  is  transferred  to  a  position  of  expectation-money  ('•  wacht-gcld ' ),  which  in  the 
case  of  ambassadors  and  ministers  must  never  exceed  the  amount  of  G,000  guldeus,  in  the 
case  of  minister  resident  never  more  than  4,000  guldens.  If  die  chief  of  a  mission  retires 
from  active  service  on  account  of  being  unfitted  for  active  service,  or  if  owing  to  other  acci- 
dental services  he  can  no  longer  be  employed,  he  can  be  placed  at  the  pleasure  of 
His  Majesty  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  position  of  salaried  retirement  ("  Ruhegcniiss  ")  in  propor- 
tion to  his  jmst  service.'  Since  the  year  185G  eligibility  for  a  pension  has  been  granted  to 
the  subaltern  members  of  the  service.  If  such  an  employe,  without  having  incurred  dis- 
approbation, and  not  at  his  own  request,  is  relieved  from  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties, 


on  active  service,  he' will  be  treated  in  the  customary  manner  by  being  placed  in  the  per- 
manent or  tem|H>rary  retrnite.  The  fixing  of  the  duration  of  this  position  of  retirement 
("  Ruhcfcniiss  "),  and  the  decision  whether  the  conditions  for  the  continuance  of  this  state 
of  retirement  exist,  will  be  regulated  according  to  the  rules  in  force  with  reference  to  the 
pensioning  of  servants  of  the  State;  nevertheless,  with  the  addition  of  the  third  of  the 
amount  of  the  pension  secured  by  these  rules.  , 

Q..  The  relations  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the  foreign  Office,  as  regards 
intorchanse  of  employment  ?" 

A.  In  this  respect  there  exists  no  fixed  rule.  Interchanges  of  this  nature  frequently 
«»cc.ur,  partlv  from  public  considerations  for  the  public  service,  pardy  from  personal  motives, 
nnd  court  aiid  ministerial  councillors  ("  Hof  und  ministerial  rathe  ")  receive  the  same  salary 
as  ministers.  Court  and  ministerial  secretaries  are  appointed  councillors  of  legation  :  vice 
versa,  councillors  of  legation  are  appointed  court  and  ministerial  councillors  ;  seuior  secre- 
taries' of  lection,  councillors  of  sections ;  and  junior  ones,  court  and  ministerial  secretaries. 
Attaches  arc  promoted  to  die  post  of  court  and  ministerial  conccpisten. 


The  undersigned,  &c.  . 

(signed)  holler. 
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Enclosure  2,  in  No.  1. 


Appendix,  No.  I. 


(Translation.) 


Detailed  Statement  of  Diplomatic  Payments,  Allowance  for  Representation, 
Duties,  Office,  Personnel,  and  Fixed  Travelling  Allowance. 


Psy. 

Allowance 
for 

Representation, 

Dutiet, 
OSct,  Peraunnct, 

Travelling. 

Lodging 

and 
Httite 

lUnt. 

TOTAI- 

Houses  of  Anhalt,  Schwarzburg,  and  Reun: 

Florins. 

Florin. 

Florin*. 

i 

Florin*. 

Charg6  d' Affaires  at  Leipsic 
Chancery  Allowance  - 

—  " 

• 

1,060 
420 

1  47H 

1.47U 

Baden : 

Secretary  of  Legation  - 

- 

«  m 

6,300 
1,260 

6,300 

7,660 

6,300 

•  • 

13,860 

llAvnnn  • 

Minister  - 
Councillor  of  Legation  - 

- 

•  • 

•  * 

6,300 
2,100 
630 

12,600 

9,030 

12,600 

m  m 

21,630 

Belgium : 



Secretary  of  Legation  - 

•  — 

0,300 
1,200 

12,600 
316 

7,660 

12,916 

- 

20,475 

Brazil: 

Resident  Minister 

- 

m  • 

3,131) 

1  ,600 

15,750 

Denmark : 

Minister  ... 
Councillor  of  Legation  - 

• 

- 

m  m 

6,300 
1,890 

9,450 

8,190 

9,450 

- 

17,040 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine  (German  Diet) : 

President  Minister  - 

(Proper  residence  in  the '  palace  of 
the  Prince  of  Thnrn  and  Taxis.) 
First  Councillor  of  Legation,  and  Director 
of  the  Federal  Chancery  - 

(Together  with  an  allowance  from  the 
Confederation.) 
Second  Councillor  .... 
Secretary  of  Legation  - 

I      a  inn 

1,260 

2,100 
1,576 
840 

J  I  ,uuu 

— 

1,050 
315 

12,075 

32,865 

—  * 

44,040 

Federal  Military  Commission : 

Presiding  Plenipotentiary 
military  pay) 

(bes 

ides  his 

•  • 

12,600 

12,600 

Free  State  of  Frankfort  on- the -M 

aine 

Charge  d'Affaires  (Councillor  of  Legation) 
(Appears  with  nis  additional  pay,  ar- 
ranged with  the  Presidial  Legation.) 

•  • 

1,050 

*  * 

1,050 

0.47. 
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Appendix.  No.  1.  Detailed  Statement  of  Diplomatic  Payments,  &c— continued. 


P.y. 

Allow  snce 
for 

HrpTrsjuiutiwi, 

Duties, 

j 

Lodging  1 
and 
Hou>c 

TOTAL. 

1 )  ffrc:- ,  V  <•  r  mi  n  tv 1 , 

mid 

'P..                       1    1  ,L|> 

i  raven 

D  ...» 

France : 

Florins, 

Florins. 

Florins, 

Ambassador               -      -      -  - 
Councillor  of  Legation  -      -      -  - 
First  Secretary  of  Legation  - 
Second  Secretary  of  Legation 

8,400 
1,890 
1,675 
1,200 

7">,600 
1,575 
525 

0  ,800 

13,130 

77,700 

6-300 

97,196 

Greece : 

" 

Secretary  of  Legation  - 

Dragoman  and  Chancery  Clerk  of  Leea- 

6,300 
1,260 

840 

15,750 
315 

210 

*,150 
— 

8,400 

10,275 

3,160 

27,825 

Great  Britain: 

Minister  

Councillor  of  Legation  - 
First  Secretary  ol  Legation  - 
Second  Secretary  of  Legation 

8,400 
2,100 
1,200 
1,260 

44,100 
2,100 
1,576 
946 

10,500 
— 

— 

13,020 

48,720 

10,600 

72,540 

iiaiiiuur  |^iiT  i_.uucv.Jki  «»UUl  .DlviiivU  . 

Minister  President       ...  - 
Provisional  Chancery  Clerk  of  Legation 

3,100 
840 

6,250 
— 

3,990 

6,250 

9,240 

jiaiiover,  i>ru usw  ic k,  sum  L/iumiuur^  . 

Secretary  of  Legation  - 

0,300 
1,260 

12,600 
~— 

7,560 

12,000 

- 

20,160 

Hesse  Cassel : 

■ 

oeL  rfiar\  oi  l  cj^auon    •       -       «  « 

0,300 

6,300 

a  &  oft 

13.860 

Hesse  Darmstadt  and  Nassau: 

Minister  ....... 

6,300 

6,300 

6,980 

6,300 

13,230 

Netherlands : 

vsouncmor  oi  ijegauon  -       •       •  - 

6,300 
1,890 

12,600 

J  OA 

420 

8.190 

13.020 

21,210 

Nort  h  America : 

Resident  Minister  .... 
Secretary  of  Legation  - 

3,150 
1,200 

0,450 
1,890 

4,410 

11,340 

*  - 

15,750 

Modena  and  Parma : 

Resident  Minister  .... 

3,150 

8,150 

*  * 

6,300 
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Din  a  1  leu  Statement  of  Diplomatic  Payment*,  &c.  —amiimutd- 


No.l. 


Portugal : 
Minister 

Secretary  of  Legation 

Minister  - 
Councillor  of  Legation 
First  Secretary  of  Legati 
Second  Secretary  of 

Home : 

Ambassador  

(With  residence  free  in  the  Palazzo  di 
San  Marco.) 
Councillor  of  Embassy  - 
Secretary  of  Legation  .... 
Ditto  ....  . 
Attache  -       -       -  - 

First  Uditore  di  Rota  - 
Second  ditto  - 

• 

Minister  ...... 

Councillor  of  Legation  .... 

First  Secretary  of  Legation  ... 
Second  Secretary  of  Legation- 
Saxony  : 

Minister 

Councillor  of  Legation  .... 

Clerk  -  -  

Chancery  Clerk  

Sardinia : 

Minister  ...... 

Councillor  of  Legation  - 


Sweden : 


Florini. 

6,800 
1,260 


P.,. 


7,560 


6,300 
1,800 
1,260 
1,260 


10,710 


8,400 


3,160 
1,675 
1,200 
1,050 
4,200 
4,200 


28,835 


8,400 
2,100 
1,260 
1,260 


1 8,O20 


Allowance 
fur 

RmmtoUtioo, 
Dutiet 


Florint. 

18,900 
840 


19,740 


29,400 
210 


LVging 
imi 


29,610 


64,600 


64,600 


44,100 

1,675 
1,890 
1,676 


4U.140 


MOO 
2,100 
680 
840 


15,750 


11,970  16,750 


Minister  ... 
Secretary  of  Legation  - 


Switzerland : 
Minister 

Secretary  of  Legation 


Clerk  of  Legation 


O.47. 


6,800 
2,100 
1,260 

■- 
12,600 

9,660 

12,600 

6,300 
1,260 

12,600 
316 

7,560 

12,915 

6,300 
1,260 
630 

9,460 

8,190 

9,460 

10,500 


TOTAL. 


27,300 


46,020 


78,435 


10,600 


72,680 


ar,72o 


22,260 


20,476 


8  8  4 


17,640 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  Detailed  Statement  of  Diplomatic  Payments,  Sec.— continued. 


Fly. 

Allowance 
for 

ReprettnUtran, 

Duties, 
Office,  Personnel, 
and 
Travelling. 

Lodging 

and 
Houie 
Rtot. 

TOTAL. 

The  Two  Sicilies : 

Councillor  of  Legation  - 
Secretary  of  Legation  - 
Adjutant  (Captain)  .... 

Florins. 

6.300 
1,890 
1,260 
048 

Florins. 

18,000 
525 

1,800 

Fhruu. 

Florin*. 

10,908 

21,315  9 

■ 

31,718 

Spain: 

Minister  ...... 

Councillor  of  Legation  -      -      -  - 

6,300 
2,100 
630 

25,200 
1,050 
680 

0,030 

26,880 

35,910 

Tuscany : 

Councillor  of  Legation  - 
Secretary  of  Legation  - 

6,300 
2,100 
1,200 

12,600 

0,060 

12,600 

- 

22.260 

Turkey : 

(Willi  residence  freo  in  the  Iuternuncio 
Hotel.) 

Councillor  of  Legation  .... 
Secretary  of  Legation    -  - 

Tirnlnr  S^rAtnrr  nf  T.^rmf  inn           -  ■ 

First  Dragoman  - 

Second  Dragoman  » 

Post  Director  

Assistant  Dragomans:— 4  at  1,050  florins 
4  at    840  „ 

8,400 

1,575 
840 
2,100 
1,575 
1,260 
1.050 
4,200 
3,360 
525 

62,500 

i  uAn 
J  ,PtHJ 

1,050 

630 

2.100 

1,050 

315 

310 

20,985 

50,860 

86,836 

Wurtemburg: 

Secretary  of  Legation  - 

6,300 
1,260 

0,450 

7,660 

0,450 

- 

17,010 

Total   -   -  - 

280,038 

636,40;, 

36,760 

053,193 

In  round  numbers   -   -  - 

280,000 

630,400 

36,750 

953,150 
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Enclosure  3,  in  No.  1.  Appendix,  No.  1. 

(Translation.) 

Table  of  the  Payments  which,  by  Supreme  Ordinance  of  19  May  1854,  are  allowed  from 
the  Treasury  to  the  Diplomatic  Officials  during  the  absence  on  leave  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Missions,  and  to  be  deducted  from  the  allowances  ("  Funktionszulage  ")  of  the  latter. 

(a.)  For  the  missions  of  Frankfort-on-the -Maine  (where  the  Chancery  director 
would  have  to  receive  the  emoluments  of  a  charge*  d'affaires),  Paris,  London,  Berlin, 
Rome,  St.  Petersburgh,  Madrid,  and  Athens :  — 


For  a  charge*  d'affaires 
„  2d  officer  (secretary) 
„  3d  officer  (secretary  or  clerk) 

(b.)  In  the  cose  of  other  missions: — 

For  a  charge  d'affaires  - 
„  2d  officer  (secretary  ) 
„  3d  officer  (secretary  or  clerk) 


If  the  Officer  be 


Resident. 

• 

Non-Resident. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

300 

375 

150 

200 

100 

150 

200 

250 

120 

150 

80 

100 

N.B. — The  value  of  the  Austrian  silver  florin  is  about  1*.  10t/. 


Enclosure  4,  in  No.  1. 

(Translation.) 

Decree  of  the  6th  of  June  1856,  from  the  Foreign  Office,  valid  for  the  whole  Territory  of 
the  Crown,  making  known  the  modified  Provisions  relative  to  the  Examinations  to  be 
passed  before  Admission  to  the  Drafting  Service  ("  Conceptsdienst")  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  conformity  with  the  new  Laws  relating  to  Education. 

In  pursuance  of  the  new  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  legal  and  political  studies  in  the 
universities  and  legal  academics  of  Austria,  made  by  supreme  resolution  of  the  25th  of 
September  1855,  and  by  the  subsequent  decree  of  the  Department  of  Public  "Worship  and 
Education  of  the  2d  of  October  1855  (No.  172  of  the  '*  Reichs-Ciesctz-Blatt n  of  the  4th 
of  October  1855,  page  582),  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to  modify  the  ordinances  for 
regulating  diplomatic  examinations,  which  were  promulgated  bv  a  decree  of  the  Foreign 
Department  of  the  21st  of  January  1851  (No.  21  of  the  "  Rcichs-Gesetz-Blatt "  of  the 
31st  of  January  1851,  page  94).  Accordingly,  from  the  time,  and  in  the  coses  when 
the  above-mentioned  modified  ordinances  for  the  university  studies  and  theoretical  State 
examinations  of  candidates  for  the  service  of  the  State  shall  "take  effect  by  the  repeal  of  the 
above-mentioned  Ministerial  Order  of  the  2 1st  of  January  1851,  the  following  regulations 
for  candidates  to  the  diplomatic  service  shall  be  in  force : — 

1.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  drafting  branch,  cither  of  the  Foreign 
Office  itself,  or  of  an  Imperial  mission  abroad,  who  has  not  been  found  fitted  for  such  a 
situation  by  a  diplomatic  examination,  to  be  passed  for  the  said  office. 

2.  The  admission  to  such  examination  shall  be  given  by  the  Foreign  Dejmrrment,  regu- 
larlv,  only  to  such  candidates  as  prove  that  thev  have  fulfilled  the  general  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  2d  of  October  1855  ('No.  172  of  the  '*  Reichs-Gesctz-Blatt," 
page  582)  for  preparation  to  the  service  of  the  State  on  the  basis  of  legal  and  political 
studies,  and,  therefore,  particularly  that  they  have  passed,  as  prescribed,  the  three  theoreti- 
cal State  examinations ;  and  also  that  they  have  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and 
of  the  Italian  or  English  language. 

3.  Candidates  for  the  diplomatic  service,  who  have  not  gone  through  the  regular  university 
studies,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  2d  October  1855,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  diplomatic  examination,  except  in  cases  to  be  especially  con- 
sidered, and  only  under  the  condition  of  proving  tliat  they  have  passed  a  maturity-exami- 
nation, and  not  until  four  years  have  elapsed  since  their  passing  such  examination.  But 
such  a  candidate,  in  any  case,  before  his  admission  to  a  diplomatic  examination,  must  also 
successfully  pass,  before  the  proper  State  Examination  Commission,  the  State  examination 
upon  the  history  of  jurisprudence  and  political  science  indicated  in  section  2,  letters  a.  and  c, 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  of  the  Ministerial  Ordinance  of  the  16th  April  1856  (No.  54  of  the  "  Rcichs-Gesetz- 

  Blatt,"  page  193);  and  he  must  also  show  by  certificate  that  he,  besides  those  colleges 

which  he  has  to  attend  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  examination  on  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence by  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  2d  October  1855,  as  a  public  or  private  pupil,  has 
also  in  every  case  attended  an  ordinary  professor  of  the  faculties  at  an  Austrian  Unrversity 
as  a  private  pupil  for  the  following  faculties,  viz.,  European  law  of  nations,  and  the  Federal 
law  of  Germany  ;  for  Austrian  civil  and  criminal  law,  together  with  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure ;  fur  the  science  of  Austrian  administrative  law  ;  and  for  the  history  of  Austria. 

4.  If  a  candidate  for  a  diplomatic  career  thinks  he  may,  on  the  ground  of  the  excep- 
tional provisions  contained  m  the  preceding  paragraph,  claim  to  be  admitted  to  a  State 
examination  for  the  history  of  jurisprudence  or  political  science,  he  must,  with  a  reference 
to  his  passing  a  maturity-examinntion,  to  the  literary  aids  which  he  has  employed  in  his 
public  or  private  studies,  as  also  to  those  especial  circumstances  by  which  he  proposes  to 
justify  his  exceptional  admission  to  the  above-mentioned  State  examination,  forward  a 
petition  to  the  Foreign  Office ;  which  then  will  decide  upon  such  petition,  after  a  separate 
consideration  of  all  those  circumstances,  and  will,  in  case  of  granting  the  same,  take  the 
further  steps  required  for  admitting  the  candidate  to  the  above-mentioned  examinations 
before  one  of  the  existing  State-Examination  Commissions. 

5.  The  diplomatic  examination  takes  place  before  a  Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Foreign  Minister,  which  shall  consist  of  one  higher  official  of  the  Foreign  Office  as  Pre- 
sident, and  two  assessors.    The  latter  shaU  be  chosen  from  persons  of  the  condition  of 

Ctical  State  officials,  of  professors,  doctors  of  law,  or  others  learned  in  the  especial 
ch.    Each  of  the  Commissioners  will  put  question*  to  the  candidate  at  the  exami- 
nation. 

6.  The  diplomatic  examination  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  oral  and  one  written. 
It  is  left  to  the  Examination  Commission  to  determine  as  to  the  consecutive  order  of  these 
examinations,  but  they  shall  not  follow  with  a  longer  interval  than  14  days. 

7.  At  the  oral  examination  the  knowledge  of  the  candidate  shall  be  verified  upon  the 
entire  law  of  nations  (the  law  of  ]>eace,  of  war,  of  neutrals,  maritime  law,  the  law  of 
ambassadors  and  consuls,  with  especial  reference  to  the  precepts  issued  thereupon  in 
Austria),  and  further  upon  the  diplomatic  history  of  States  (the  commencement  and  con- 
solidation of  the  European  State  system  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  most  recent 
time  ;  analysis  of  the  great  European  and  especially  Austrian  treaties) ;  upon  the  German 
Federal  Law  and  the  Austrian  International  Civil  Law ;  the  latter  on  the  basis  of  the 
objects  of  the  specific  science  of  Austrian  Juridical  and  Administrative  Law,  indicated  at 
the  close  of  section  3.  One  question  at  least  shall  be  asked  and  answered  in  the  French 
language. 

8.  At  the  examination  in  writing  a  question  shall  be  proposed  to  the  candidate  in 
writing  by  each  of  the  Exaittinatitai  Commissioners,  upon  one  of  the  subjects  indicated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.    The  candidate  will  prepare  a  written  essay  upon  each  of 

these,  one  of  them  at  least  in  French,  between  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  at  the  utmost,  under  constant  superintendence.  In  doing  this  he  may  not 
employ  any  external  aid,  but  dictionaries  may  be  supplied  to  him  at  his  request,  and  also 
law  books  for  the  purpose  of  completing  passages  quoted.  At  six  o'clock  all  the  essays, 
whether  finished  or  not,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  insjiector  present,  who  shall  testify  to 
their  genmneness  by  his  signature. 

9.  So  soon  as  the  two  examinations  shall  be  completed,  the  Examination  Commissioners 
will  meet  and  will  give  their  opinion,  as  well  upon  the  basis  of  their  observations  on  the 
oral  replies  of  the  candidate  as  upon  the  written  essays,  carefully  examined  by  them,  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  candidate  has  displayed  a  capacity  for  the  diplomatic  service,  both 
by  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  he  has  exhibited,  and  by  his  power  of  concep- 
tion and  judgment,  his  oral  delivery,  and  his  style. 

10.  The  Commissioners  will  then  report  their  decision  to  the  Minister,  either  unani- 
mously or  by  a  majority  of  votes,  accompanied  by  the  doc  am  exits  of  the  examination  and 
their  separate  opinions  in  all  cases ;  and  the  latter,  in  case  of  his  approval  of  die  candi- 
date, will  cause  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  be  given  to  him,  but  m  the  contrary  case 
an  intimation  of  his  rejection.  For  the  rest,  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  Minister  think  there 
are  grounds  for  bo  doing,  another  suitable  term  may  be  allowed  to  the  candidate  for  a 
repetition  of  the  examination. 

1 1 .  The  certificate  of  qualification  docs  not  constitute  for  the  candidate  a  right  te> 
demand  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service. 

12.  In  the  case  of  persons  of  already  manifested  distinguished  special  knowledge  and  of 
practical  ability,  whose  enrolment  would  be  cspcciallv  desirable  for  the  service  of  the  State, 
the  Minister  "reserves  to  himself  the  power  to  dispense  with  passing  the  diplomatic 
examination. 

13.  The  present  provisions  are  not  available  for  the  pupils  of  the  Oriental  Academy, 
whose  qualifications  will  henceforward  be  tested  by  the  examinations  conducted  as  hitherto 
at  the  said  Academy. 

(signed)       Count  Buol-Schaueustein,  uup. 
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BAVARIA.   


—No.  2.— 

Sir  J.  Milbanke  to  Lord  J.  Rmuell— {Received  7  January  1861.) 
(Extract) 

Manicb,  31  December  1860. 

I?i  obedience  to  tbe  instructions  conveyed  to  me  in  your  Lordship's  circular  despatch 
of  the  25th  of  October  last,  I  applied  to  the  Bavarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  for  such 
information  as  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  give,  relative  to  the  organization  and 
working  of  tbe  Diplomatic  Service  of  this  country ;  and  I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
answers  which  his  Excellency  has  returned  to  the  queries  contained  in  your  Lordship's 
Despatch.  It  gives  no  doubt  a  summary  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service 
in  all  its  branches  as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  Annex  of  tbe  Constitution  to  which  Baron 
de  Schrenk  refers  me  in  his  note ;  but  I  think  it  desirable  that  I  should  accompany  it  with 
some  explanatory  observations,  which  are  the  result  of  my  inquiries  from  his  Excellency 
and  others,  as  to  the  observance  and  operation  of  these  rules  when  applied  to  the  Diplomatic 
Service.  The  Annex  in  question  is  founded  upon  a  decree  issued  in  tbe  year  1805,  which 
bears  the  title  of  "  Service  Pragmatic,"  and  which  fixes,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  relations 
to  the  State  of  all  public  civil  servants,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade.  It  recog- 
nizes the  principle  that  all  appointments  are  for  life,  and  that  no  dismissal  can  take  place 
except  under  a  judgment  01  a  competent  tribunal,  which,  when  the  nature  of  the  offences 
contemplated  in  it  are  considered,  is  equivalent  to  bringing  tbe  offender  within  the  arm  of 
the  criminal  jurisdiction.  Except  in  very  rare  cases,  however,  this  extremity  is  only 
resorted  to  after  a  series  of  disciplinary  punishments,  which  the  superior  authorities  have 
the  power  to  inflict,  has  been  tried  in  vain. 

Lnder  tbe  constitution  all  public  servants  have  an  indefeasible  right  to  a  retiring 
pension,  of  which  they  can  only  be  deprived  in  virtue  of  a  sentence  that  carries  with  it 
dismissal  or  degradation. 

The  proportions  in  which  these  pensions  are  accorded,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  can  be  claimed,  are  described  in  Baron  de  Schrenk's  note ;  but  I  ought,  I  conceive, 
to  mark  somewhat  more  clearly  the  distinction  drawn  between  fixed  salaries  and  allowances 
for  representation,  by  stating  that  the  amount  of  the  first  is  always  specified  in  the  decree  of 
appointment  or  commission,  whilst  the  latter  is  determined  afterwards,  and  not  unfrequcntly 
with  some  regard  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  person  selected  for  a  foreign  post,  and 
is  often  more  than  treble  the  fixed  salary,  upon  which  alone  the  scale  of  pension  is  calcu- 
lated. The  amount  of  both,  however,  is  discretionary  with  the  King,  who,  provided  he 
docs  not  exceed  the  sum  voted  in  the  Budget  for  the  expenses  of  the  Foreign  Department, 
can  fix  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  sovereign  also  enjoys  the  power  of  augmenting  already 
vested  pensions,  but  not  that  of  diminishing  their  amount. 

The  different  grades  in  the  service,  and  their  attributes,  are  stated  with  sufficient,  pre- 
cision in  Baron  ae  Scbrenk's  communication ;  but  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing that  the  term  "  Conseiller  de  Legation"  is  nothing  more  than  a  title,  somewhat  above 
that  of  secretary,  but  carrying  with  it  no  increase  of  emolument;  and  it  does  not  even 
necessarily  follow  that  the  bearer  of  it  is  employed  abroad. 

The  obligation  imposed  on  the  Bavarian  Ministers  at  foreign  courts  to  provide  their 
secretaries  with  lodging  and  maintenance,  is,  I  understand,  hardly  ever  carried  out  in 
practice,  as  both  parties  generally  prefer  availing  themselves  of  the  alternative  allowed 
them,  of  a  private  arrangement  or  composition.  The  system,  which  dates  from  bygone 
times,  is  acknowledged  to  be  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present,  and  is,  in  fact,  justly 
condemned  as  inconvenient  in  many  respects.  It  appears  to  t>e  still  adhered  to,  principally 
from  motives  of  economy,  since  under  it  a  portion  of  die  emoluments  of  the  junior  branches 
of  the  service  are  indirectly  thrown  upon  the  heads  of  missions,  and  thus  saved  to  the 
State.  It  is  admitted  to  be  decidedly  Dad  in  principle,  as  tending  to  disturb  that  harmony 
which  ought  to  prevail  among  all  the  members  of  missions  at  foreign  courts,  but  I  cannot 
discover  tiiat  any  change  is  contemplated. 

The  scale  of  salaries  is  so  variable  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximative 
notion  of  the  amount  received  by  the  diflerent  members  of  the  Bavarian  diplomatic  body, 
and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  reason  why  Baron  de  Schrenk  has  scarcely  touched  upon  the 
subject  in  his  note.  All  that  I  am  able  to  make  out  on  this  point  is,  that  they  arc  mostly 
measured  by  the  estimated  expense  of  living  in  the  capitals  wherein  they  are  called  upon 
to  reside,  but  not  a  little  also  by  the  private  fortunes  of  those  who  are  selected  for  diplo- 
matic appointments ;  and,  acting  upon  this  principle,  the  Government  sometimes  assists 
even  the  unpaid  branches  of  the  profession  by  means  of  pecuniary  gratifications. 

At  this  moment,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  Bavarian  envoys  in  London,  Paris, 
and  St.  Petersburgh,  are,  including  both  their  fixed  salary  and  their  allowance  for  repre- 
sentation above  mentioned,  in  the  receipt  of  the  annual  sum  of  30,000  florins,  out  of  which 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  their  own  house-rent ;  but  upon  which,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
arc  not  liable  to  income  tax,  except  for  such  small  part  as  comes  under  the  head  of  fixed 
salary. 

0.47.  t  t  1  However, 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  However,  as  it  is  fully  recognized  that,  this  amount  is  altogether  insufficient  to  enable  it* 
recipient  to  maintain  a  proper  social  position  in  any  one  01  these  capitals,  it  is  usually 
sought  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  nominating  to  those  posts  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of 
competent  and  independent  means  of  their  own.  This  observation  applies,  indeed,  equally 
to  the  diplomatic  apjiointments  of  all  the  minor  German  States,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
necessity  for  making  them  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  pecuniary  considerations  must 
go  far  to  determine  the  class  from  which  persons  are  chosen  to  fill  them.  Exceptions 
there  certainly  arc  ;  but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  branch  of  the  service  is  most 
frequently  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  to  whom,  if  I  except  the  army, 
diplomacy  is,  under  the  stringent  bureaucratic  organization  of  these  countries,  the  only 
public  career  left  open.  Although  examinations  successfully  passed  are  laid  down  as  the 
condition  of  admittance  into  the  diplomatic  service,  the  rule  is  by  no  means  strictly 
adhered  to,  since  cases  of  expediency  constantly  justify  a  departure  from  it,  and  I  can  of  my 
own  knowledge  assert  that  of  late  years  more  than  one  appointment  has  taken  place  without 
any  question  of  the  observance  of  it.  Just  as  little  regard  is,  I  am  informed,  paid  to  the 
regulations  which  require  the  deduction  from  the  salary  of  a  Minister  when  on  leave  of 
absence,  for  short  periods  at  all  events,  which  have  given  rise  to  frequent  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  the  King's  representatives  at  the  Great  Courts,  who  are  not  in  a  position 
to  support  the  loss.  These  representations  are,  I  am  told,  seldom  entirely  disregarded, 
and  the  result  is,  cither  that  the  charge  d'affaires,  as  such,  receives  no  extra  allowance 
during  the  absence  of  his  chief,  or  that,  under  special  circumstances,  it  is  made  good  to 
him  from  some  other  fund. 

The  duties  of  the  Bavarian  Consular  service  arc  strictly  confined  to  commercial  matters, 
and  as  the  Consular  officers  are  in  all  respects  subordinate  to  those  invested  with  a  diplo- 
matic character,  and  for  the  most  part  are  not  even  Bavarian  subjects,  it  is  scarcely  j»ossi- 
ble  that  anv  question  about  precedency  can  arise  between  them,  nor  can  I  make  out  that 
any  interchange  of  persons  ever  occurs  between  the  members  of  these  two  branches  of  the 
service. 

Having  thus  complied  as  far  as  I  am  able  w  ith  the  requirements  of  your  Lordship's 
Despatch  in  respect  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  kingdom,  I  shall,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
wishes  conveyed  in  it,  proceed  to  offer  a  few  short  remarks  suggested  by  an  active  pro- 
fessional experience  of  more  than  37  years  upon  what  I  consider  to  be  especially  the  weak 
point  in  our  system  ;  and  in  so  doing  I  have  uo  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantage  under  which  they  labour  in  one  important  respect,  the  Queen's 
diplomatic  servants  abroad,  as  a  body,  are  not  inferior  in  efficiency  to  those  of  any  other 
State  whatsoever.  Its  organization  in  reality  differs  in  no  essential  point  from  that  of 
foreign  countries,  and  though  I  have  often  heard  the  system  criticised,  the  members  of  the 
service  decried,  and  invidious  comparisons  instituted  between  them  and  foreign  diplo- 
matists, I  have  never  seen  these  charges  proved,  nor  any  practical  plan  |vn>j)osed  for 
counteracting  the  evils  complained  of,  which,  I  maintain,  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of 
those  who  signalize  them.  However,  I  will  do  the  authors  of  them  the  justice  to  believe 
that  their  strictures  are  traceable  to  their  ignorance  of  tho  real  state  of  the  case,  for  they 
are  certainly  not  in  a  portion  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  with  which  Her  Majesty's 
representatives  abroad  have  to  deal,  though  they  are  to  a  very  great  extent  the  cause  of 
themi 

Frequent  instances  of  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  practice  of  giving  publicity 
to  dcsjmtchcs  received  from  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  at  Foreign  Courts  have  occurred,  and 
one  of  them  will  be  fresh  in  your  Lordship's  recollection ;  and  though  it  is  by  no  means 
my  intention  to  question  the  justness  of  the  views  of  those  who  uphold  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  be  thoroughly  informed  upon  the  general  foreign  policy  of  the  Government, 
nor  to  deny  the  advantages  resulting  therefrom,  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  my  opinion 
that  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  action  and  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  service  than 
the  perpetual  motions  for  the  production  of  Papers,  made  by  this  class  of  politicians  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  They  little  think,  or  little  care,  how  many  sources  of  information 
thev  close  to  Her  Majesty's  missions  abroad,  by  the  publication  of  "  Blue  Books."' 

The  habitual  reserv  e  of  all  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Minor  States,  imposed  by  their 
peculiar  position,  is  at  least  doubled,  by  the  dread  of  seeing  their  names  brought  before 
the  public  in  connexion  with  political  questions ;  and  in  the  German  Governments  this 
consideration  operates  with  still  greater  force,  for  not  only  must  the  .Ministers  for  Foreign 
Affairs  be  careful  not  to  be  too  communicative,  for  fear  of  compromising  themselves  in 
matters  on  which  they  have  not  yet  taken  their  Sovereign's  orders,  but  they  must  also  he 
cautious  in  framing  their  language  so  as  not  to  give  umbrage  to,  or  embroil  themselves  or 
their  Governments  with  any  of  their  federal  allies.  If,  then,  official  persons  in  the 
higher  grades  are  actuated  by  such  motives  for  silence  and  secrecy,  what  must  be  the 
feeling  among  those  in  more  dependent  situations  ?  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  they 
are  solicitous  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  too  intimate  social  relations  with  those  who  may 
even,  unintentionally,  ruin  their  future  prospects  in  life,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  even 
supposing  such  conduct  not  to  be  actually  prescribed  to  them,  though  I  have  heard  that  it 
is  indirectly,  a  natural  instinct  of  self-interest  causes  them  to  hold  aloof  from  the  members 
of  Her  Majesty's  legations.  Now,  foreign  society,  in  the  smaller  capitals,  is  mainly,  if 
not  exclusively,  con>j>osed  of  this  class,  who  arc  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
Court  or  Government  in  some  way  or  other,  so  that  even  these  sources  of  information, 
which  are  not  altogether  so  worthless  as  they  may  be  thought,  arc  made  inaccessible  to 
English  diplomatists. 

I  am 
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I  am  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  depicting  the  real  position  of  Her  Majesty's  Appendix,  No.  1 . 

missions  abroad,  because  I  entertAin  the  fullest  confidence  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  it   

is  all  that  is  required  to  secure  for  them  a  little  more  fairness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
assume  the  character  of  diplomatic  censors. 

I  have  not  had  much  experience  of  the  working  of  the  examination  system,  but  when  I 
see  it,  even  in  this  most  bureaucratic  country,  evaded  or  disregarded  from  motives  of  expe- 
pediency,  I  may  be  allowed  to  entertain  some  doubt  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  sub- 
jecting those  who  aspire  to  enter  the  service  to  so  severe  an  ordeal ;  especially  as  it  must 
be  obvious,  to  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  duties  of  it,  that  other  qualifications 
besides  those  which  can  be  acquired  by  the  mere  reading  for  an  examination  are  requisite 
for  their  proper  discharge. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  2. 

Baron  Schrenk  to  Sir  J.  Afilbanke. 

M.  le  Ministre,  Munich,  le  14  Novembrc  1860. 

En  reponsc  a  la  note  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  m'adresser  en  date  du  31  Octobre 
dernier,  j'ai  l'honneur  de  vous  donner  ci-apres  les  renscignements  desirees  dans  son  annexe 
sur  le  service  diplomatique  de  la  Baviere. 

1.  Des  jeunes  gens  qui  se  trouvent  aggr£g£s  en  quaiite  d'eleves  diplomatique?,  ou  d'at- 
taches  au  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  et  aux  Legations  Royalcs,  ne  sont  pas  retribues. 
Ce  n'est  que  par  exception  s'il  y  a  des  attarhes  de  legation  qui  touchent  des  retributions 
annuellcs  ruais  revocables,  ou  des  gratifications  pour  leu  re*  services. 

2.  II  y  a  dans  notre  service  diplomatique  les  grades  suivants : — 

(a.)  D'Eleve  Diplomatique,  et  d'Attache  de  Legation.  II  est  d'usage  pourtant  de 
choisir  les  attaches  du  nombre  des  eleves.  Les  lonetionnaires  de  toute  cettc  cate- 
gorie  ne  joui«sent  pas  des  droits  pragniatiques  des  employes  de  letat.  Leur  position 
est  revocable. 

(b.)  Celui  de  Secretaire  de  Legation.  Le  titre  et  le  rang  plus  eleve  de  conseiller 
de  legation,  conferes  quelques  ibis  a  des  secretaires  qui  comptent  un  service  de 
plusieurs  annees,  ne  changent  en  rien  ni  les  functions  de  ees  employes,  ni  lcura  rap- 
ports avee  le  chef  de  la  mission. 

(c.)  Celui  de  Charge  d' Affaires  ; 

(</.)  De  Ministre  Resident ;  et 

(c)  D'Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiare. 

3.  L'avancemcnt  se  fait  en  general  selon  Tanciennete  du  service.  II  y  a  toutefois  des 
exceptions  de  cette  regie,  qui  s'appliquent  par  les  besoms  du  service,  et  le  merit e  personnel 
des  employes  promus  a  un  grade  sup£rieur. 

4.  Ce  ne  sont  que  les  secretaires  de  legation  nuxquels  les  chefs  de  mission  soient 
ordinairement  tenus  ou  de  donner  le  logement  et  la  table,  ou  de  payer  cn  echange  unc 
somme  rcglee  a  1'aimablc. 

5.  Les  6moluinents  de  tous  les  employes  dans  le  service  diplomatique  consistent  en 
traitements  fixes.  II  y  a  de  plus  des  indemnitee  pour  les  frais  d  etablissement,  de  dtplacc- 
mcnt,  de  l'entretien  des  chancelleries,  et  de  voyages  en  sen-ice  public.  Le  maximum  de 
l'indemnite  pour  frais  de  retahlissement  ct  de  voyage  est  fixe  pour  lea  chefs  de  mission  au 
quart  de  la  totality  de  leure  appointcmcntj  annuels. 

6.  II  n'y  a  des  fonds  a  la  disposition  des  legations  royales  pour  fournir  n  leurs  depenses 
extraordinaires.  Les  frais  des  chancelleries,  tels  que  ceux  pour  I'abonncuient  d'un 
certain  nombre  de  journaux,  leur  sont  rembourscs  par  trimcstre. 

7.  A  moins  que  les  exigences  du  service  s'y  opposeut,  il  est  (Fusage  d'aceorder  aux 
employes  diplomatiques  les  conges  sollicites  pour  un  temps  limitedc  1'annec.  LesEnvoyes 
Extraordinaires  et  les  Ministres  Plenipotentiaircs,  de  meme  que  les  mini.-tres  residents, 
ont  cependant  a  supporter  pour  la  duree  de  leur  conge  unc  retcnuc  d'uu  tiers  sur  les 
appointcments ;  les  charges  d'affaires  nc  sont  soumis  a  cettc  retcnuc  que  pour  le  temps 
qui  excederait  trois  mois  de  conge. 

8.  Est  allouee  la  moitie  de  cette  retenue,  ou  la  sixiemc  du  traitement  du  chef,  au  secre- 
taire de  legation  charge  des  affaires  pendant  ce  temps. 

Pour  ce  qui  regarde  les  affaires,  toutcs  les  obligations  du  chef  de  la  mission,  absent  en 
conge,  passent  a  celui  qui  est  charge"  de  leur  gestion  interiinaire. 

0.  II  n'y  a  pas  en  Baviere  un  personnel  consulaire,  comine  en  a,  par  exemple,  la 
France. 

Le  personnel  consulaire  au  service  de  notre  pays  ne  coinpte  pas  parmi  les  employes  dc 
l'^tat,  et  dans  la  plupart  des  cae  les  consuls  de  la  Baviere  ne  sont  pas  meme  des  sujets 
Bavarois.    Notre  personnel  consulaire  eat  non  seulement  eubordonnc'  au  Ministre  des 
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Appendix,  No.  ».   Affaires  Etrangeres ;  il  d (Spend  aussi  des  legations  royales,  en  Unt  que 

—  obliges  do  sc  confonner  aux  ordres  qui  leux  sont  transmit  par  la  legation  qui 

le  m&me  pays. 

Les  fonctions  des  consuls  Bavarois  sont  d*une  nsatnre  essentiellement  commercial e,  et  oe 
n'eat  qnc  sur  te  eoasentemeitt  expres  da  Gouvernement  que  le  consul  peut  e'tre  aatorise 
par  bt  legation  respective  &  riser  les  pnsseporta  en  caa  d*absence  de  toute  peroonne  diplo- 


10.  Quant  aux  pensions  da  personnel  diplomatique,  je  me  permets,  M.  le  Miniatre,  dt 
vous  renvoyer  4  la  Constitution  da  Royaume,  Annexe  9,  par  laquelle  un  ayateme  uniform* 
a  et£  £tabh  pour  toutea  lea  pensions  civilea. 

La  pension  y  est  basee : — 

(a.)  Sur  le  traitcment  de  l'employ^,  oil  ne  sont  pas  comprises  les  retributions  pour 
frais  de  representations,  formant  la  majeure  partie  des  appointemcnts  du  personnel  diplo- 
matique. 

(ft.)  Sur  la  duree  des  services  rcnduB;  en  sorte  que  la  pension  s'elcve  en  general 
pendant  les  premiers  dix  ana  du  service  a  sept-dixicmes,  pour  les  dix  ana  consecutifs  du 
service  a  huit-dixiemes,  ct  pour  le  temps  snivant  a  netrf-dixiemea  du  traitemcnt  indiquc'  de 
1'employe  diplomatique. 

Le  droit  a  la  pension  de  retraite  est  acquis— 
(a.)  Par  anciennete  a  aoixante-dix  ans  d'age. 

(&.)  Apres  qunrante  ans  accomplis  de  service,  le  fonctionnairc  ou  employ^  a,  dans 
Tun  et  1' autre  caa,  droit  a  la  totalite  de  i 


Tun  et  l'autre  caa,  droit  a  la  totalite  de  son  traitement  proprement  dit 

(c.}  A  anasi  droit  a,  pension  de  titulaire  qni  est  reconnu  hors  detat  de  continuer  sea 
fonctoona. 

II  y  a  en  outre  des  pensions  reglees  par  TOrdonnance  Royale  du  8  Juin  1807,  pour  lee 
veuves  et  les  orphelins  mineurs  des  employes  diplomatique*.  La  pension  de  la  veuve 
s'eleve  au  cinquieine  du  traitement  sus-dit  de  son  man  defunct ;  celle  d'un  orphelin  de 
pere  fait  le  cinquieine  de  la  pension  de  mere,  tandisque  la  pension  d'un  orphelin  de  pere  et 
de  mere  monte  k  troia-cinquiemes  de  la  pension  qui  serait  accordce  a  la  mere  vivante.  De 
plus  les  orphelins  de  certaincs  categories  cTemployes  superieurs  jouissent,  a  defaut  d'entre- 
tien  ou  d'etablissemcnt,  de  pensions  viageres. 

11.  Les  relations  entre  le  personnel  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  et  celui  du 
service  diplomatique  aont  tetles  qu'il  peut  y  avoir,  et  qu'il  y  a  quelquefois,  des  change- 
ments  dans  le  service,  de  sorte  que  dans  l'interet  du  service  public  des  employes  du  minis- 
tere sont  attaches  a  des  legations,  ou  nominee  chefs  de  missions,  ct,  qu'en  retour,  des 
membres  du  corps  diplomatique  sont  appeles  a  servir  dans  le  ministere. 

En  me  referant  pour  le  reste  des  donnecs  desirees  a  la  note  en  date  du  22  Mai  1852,  par 
laquelle  le  Baron  de  Pfordten  vous  a  fourni  des  renaeignementa  a  ce  aujet,  je  smaia,  &c 


(eigne*)       U  Barm  De  Sckrenh. 


BELGIUM. 


—  No.  3.  — 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden  to  Lord  J.  SusselL  -(Received  22  December.) 

My  Lord,  Brussels,  21  December  1860. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  despatch  of  the  25th 
October,  marked  circular,  in  which  your  Lordship  indicates  seriatim  specific  features  in  the 
Diplomatic  service  of  Belgium  in  resjwet  to  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  desires 
information. 

Following  the  same  order  I  herewith  furnish  the  various  particulars  I  have  obtained  in 
regard  to  the  several  points  in  question. 

The  conditions  on  which  persons  arc  admitted  into  the  Diplomatic  service  of  Belgium 
are  not  determined  by  any  regulations.  Applications  for  admission  are  addressed  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  in  deciding  upon  them  takes  chiefly  into  consideration 
the  social  position,  character,  and  conduct  of  the  applicants. 

No  examination  has  to  be  undergone  as  a  test  of  fitness. 

No  allowances  are  paid  on  the  first  entrance  into  the  service. 

The  gradations  in  the  service  are  as  follows : 

1.  Heads  of  missions  in  two  classes,  of  which  the  first  is  composed  of  Envoys 
Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  and  the  second  of  Ministers  resident. 

2.  Councillors 
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2.  Councillors  of  Legation  and  Secretaries  of  T-regation  of  the  first  class  and  of  the    Appendix*  No. 

cond  class.   

3.  Attache*. 


Promotion  from  the  rank  of  attache  up  to  that  of  councillor  of  legation  takes  place 
by  selection  from  each  grade  under  certain  specified  conditions  of  eligibility. 

An  attache  to  be  qualified  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  secretary  of  legation  of  the 
2d  class  must  be  upwards  of  21  years  of  age;  have  taken  at  a  Belgian  university  the 
degree  of  "  Candidat  en  Philosophic  et  Lettres have  passed  the  requisite  diplomatic 
examination,  and  received  a  certificate  of  competency. 

Examinations  take  place  once  every  year  at  the  Foreign  Office,  before  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Crown ;  they  embrace  lie  following  subject*  : 

1.  Modern  political  history,  and  history  of  the  principal  treaties. 

2.  Political  economy  and  statistics, 

3.  The  German  or  English  language,  at  the  option  of  the  candidates. 

4.  International  law. 


5.  Constitutional  kw  ("droit  public")  of  Belgium  and  foreign  countries. 

6.  Elements  of  the  civil  code. 


7. 


legislation  and  policy,  treaties,  tariffs,  and 


&c,and  colonial 


8. 

system. 

9.  Belgian  consular  regulations. 

Three  years'  service  as  secretary  of  the  "2d  class  is  necessary  In  order  to  entitle  any  one 
to  an  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  1st  class,  and  a  secretary  of  the  1st  class  must  have 
served  five  years  In  that  rank  before  he  can  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  councillor  of 
legation. 

There  arc  no  special  regulations  concerning  the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the 
diplomatic  chanceries,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief 
oi  the  mission,  and  the  control  that  such  chief  can  exercise  over  tfcem. 

No  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance  are  enjoyed  by  the  junior  members 
of  missions. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  amount  of  the  Fixed  Salaries  paid  to  the  Chiefs  and 
Members  of  Belgian  Missions  abroad : 


Chief. 

Francs 

Vienna   -       -       -      -       -       - , 

38,000 

8,000 

28,000 

6,000 

41,000 

10,000  (councillor.) 

London  - 

68,000 

10,000 

17,000 

Turin   

17,000 

6,000 

35,000 

fi,K00  (councillor;) 

86,000 

6,000 

St.  Petersburg* 

63,000 

10,000 

Rio  dc  Janeiro  - 

20,000 

17,000 

Madrid  ------ 

"Washington    -  ... 

90,000 
20,000 

Lisbon  ...... 

17,000 

Constantinople  - 

20,000 

8,000  (dragoman  ) 

A  sum  of  14,000  francs  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
be  distributed  as  he  thinks  proper  in  the  way  of  gratuitios  among  secretaries  and  attaches. 

No  allowances  are  given  for  house  rent,  keeping  up  the  house,  or  for  outfits. 

The  actual  expenses  of  journeys  made  on  public  service  by  order  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  are  reimbursed.  Heads  of  missions  proceeding  from  Belgium  to  their  posts 
for  .the  first  time,  and  on  their  final  return  to  Belgium,  receive  for  all  their  travelling 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  expenses  allowances  the  amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
  within  the  limit*  speciEed  in  the  following  Table : 


From  Belgium  to : 

The  Hague 
Frankfurt 
Vienna  - 
Berlin  - 
Hamburgh 
Copenhagen  - 
Stockholm 


t  aria 

Madrid 

Turin 


Home 
Athens  - 
Constantinople 
London  - 


Lisbon  - 
Washington  - 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Chiefs  of  First 
Claw. 


Franct. 

1,000  to  2,000 
1,600  „  3,000 
6,000  „  6,000 
2,000  „  4,000 


Chiefs  of  Second 
Claw. 


Franct. 


1,500  „  3,000 


4,000  „  9,000 


6,000  ,,10,000 
2,000  .,  3,000 


600 
1,000 
8,000 
1,600 
1,600 
2,000 
2,600 
1,000 
2,600 
2,000 
2,500 
8,000 
3,000 
1,000 
2,600 
3,000 
4,000 


to  1,000 

M  V00 

„  6,000 
„  2,000 
„  2,000 
„  4,000 
„  4,600 
„  1,600 
„  4,500 
„  8,600 
„  4,000 
„  6,000 
„  6,000 
„  2,000 
„  4,000 
„  5,000 
.,  7,000 


Sums  calculated  in  the  same  ratio  for  similar  purposes  are  likewise  granted  on  transfer 
from  one  post  to  another,  without  return  to  Belgium.  Councillors  and  secretaries  of 
legation,  under  similar  circumstances,  receive  their  actual  travelling  expenses,  which 
attaches  are  not  allowed  to  charge  to  the  public. 

The  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred  in  each  mission  is 
thus  specified : 

1.  Postage  for  official  correspondence. 

2.  Relief  of  distressed  Belgians. 

3.  Cost  of  national  emblems,  seals,  stamps,  &c. 

4.  Purchase  of  documents,  copies,  translations,  &c. 
6.  Foreign  newspapers. 

6.  Casual  expenses. 

7.  Charges  on  account  of  presentation  of  credentials,  and  other  public  cere- 
monies. 

A  sum  of  2,000  francs  is  granted  for  chancery  expenses,  by  which  term  is  designated 
the  cost  of  stationery,  office  furniture,  &c, 'and  is  paid  *  to  each  of  the  following 


Vienna,  Paris,  the  Hague,  St.  Petersburgh,  Frankfort,  London,  Berlin,  Constan- 
tinople. 

Leave  of  absence  is  grautcd  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Aftairs  to  bends  of  missions, 
with  the  King's  permission,  and  to  councillors  and  secretaries  of  legation,  and  attaches, 
on  the  recommendation  of  their  chiefs,  who,  in  urgent  cases,  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  immediately  reporting  their  reasons  for  doing  so,  may,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
grant  leave  of  absence  to  their  subordinates. 

Chiefs,  and  junior  members  of  missions,  are  entitled  to  leave  of  absence  for  15  days  in 
every  year,  without  deduction  from  their  salaries.  During  the  first  three  months  after 
that  period  has  elapsed,  chiefs  of  missions  absent  on  leave  lose  one-third,  and  coun- 
cillors and  secretaries  of  legation  one-sixth  of  their  salaries.  At  the  end  of  three  months, 
the  deduction  from  the  salary  of  a  chief  is  increased  to  one-half,  and  at.  the  end  of  six 
months  to  two-thirds.  Each  of  these  terms  is  extended  by  one  month  at  Constantinople, 
Washington,  and  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 

A  councillor  or  secretary  of  legation,  absent  from  his  post  for  more  than  three  months 
beyond  the  15  days'  leave  "which  is  granted,  without  deduction,  ceases  altogether  to  receive 
his  salary,  two-thirds  of  which  is  paid  to  the  person  who  temporarily  discharges  his 
duties. 

Councillors  or  secretaries  of  legatiou  and  attaches  holding  charge  of  missions  in  the  ab- 
sence of  ministers  receive  allowances  amounting  at  each  of  the  posts  of  St  Petersburgh, 
Constantinople,  Washington,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  one-third,  and  at  every  other  mission 
to  a  quarter  of  the  minister's  salary,  together  with  half  the  sum  allotted  for  chancery  ex- 
penses. 

They  assume  all  the  rcsponsibitics  of  their  absent  chiefs. 

Concerning  the  relation  between  the  diplomatic  aud  consular  services,  the  following 
rules  exist : 

All  consular  agents  of  whatever  rank  are  subject  to  the  authority  and  bound  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  Belgian  legation  accredited  to  the  country  where  they 
reside. 

The 
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The  chief  of  the  mission  has  power  to  suspend  them  temporarily  from  the  exercise  of   *  M  A-  K 
their  consular  functions.    As  a  general  rule  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  between     PP00  1X»    °*  • 
consular  agents  and  the  department  is  transmitted  under  flying-seal  through  the 
legation. 

There  are  no  fixed  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers. 
There  is  no  interchange  of  persons  between  those  services. 

The  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted  during  temporary  or  per- 
manent cessation  of  active  duty  are  as  follows 

On  the  withdrawal  of  a  mission  the  persons  composing  it  are  entitled,  whilst  unemployed, 
to  allowances  ("  traitemeut  d'inactivite  ")  amounting  to  5,000  francs  a  year  for  heads  of 
mission  of  the  first  class  (envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary),  4,000  francs 
for  those  of  the  second  class  (minister  resident),  3,000  francs  for  councillors*  and  secretaries 
of  legation  of  the  first  class,  and  2,000  francs  for  secretaries  of  legation  of  the  second 
class. 

Diplomatic  agents  become  entitled  at  65  years  of  age,  and  after  30  years'  service,  to 
pensions  calculated  at  the  following  rates:  for  every  year's  service  one  65th  of  21,000 
francs,  for  beads  of  missions  of  the  first  class,  of  14,700  francs  for  heads  of  missions  of  the 
second  class,  and  of  the  amount  of  their  actual  salaries  for  councillors  and  secretaries  of 
legation. 

xhere  arc  no  relations  as  regards  interchange  of  employment  between  the  diplomatic 
servants  and  the  Foreign  Department;  the  former  may,  however,  be  employed  in 
the  Foreign  Office  without  losing  rank  or  chances  of  promotion  in  the  diplomatic 
service. 

Your  Lordship  desires  that  I  should  make  any  observations  which  my  experience  may 
suggest  on  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  regulations  established,  and  explanations  afforded  by  your 
Lordship's  circular  instructions  of  the  10th  of  February  and  6th  of  November  of  this 
year,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  duties  of  members  of  the  chanccrieR  of  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  their  relations  between  them  and  their  chiefs,  if  duly  observed, 
will  have  effected  the  most  material  reforms  desired  for  the  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic 
service. 

I  do  not  feel  sure  how  far  other  matters  having  a  general  bearing  on  the  details  of  this 
service  should  be  noticed  by  me,  but  as  your  Lordship  instructs  me  to  offer  any  sugges- 
tions which  may  occur  to  me  for  its  improvement,  I  further  submit  them  to  your  Lordship's 
consideration,  as  I  have  a  strong  opinion  on  several  points : — 

1.  I  think  the  principle  of  unpaid  services  is  not  a  good  one,  and  that  it  would  be 
preferable  that  all  attaches  should  receive  salaries  relative  to  their  classes:  the 
practical  bearing  ujH>n  a  sense  of  obligation,  as  enhanced  by  acceptance  of  remunera- 
tion, is  too  obvious  to  need  being  expatiated  upon. 

2.  The  admission  of  the  class  now  denominated  "  paid  attaches,''  into  that  of 
secretaries,  under  the  title  of  "  second  secretaries,"  would  often  afford  advantages 
for  personal  intercourse  with  dejwirtments  and  functionaries  abroad.  The  rank 
or  category  of  a  public  agent  tells  materially  on  intercourse  with  foreign  officials. 

I  am  disposed  to  look  upon  education  at  a  public  school,  or  at  one  of  the  universities, 
as  a  very  material  qualification  for  personal  official  intercourse  and  social  relations,  so 
essential  to  a  young  man  entering  the  diplomatic  profession,  of  much  higher  im- 
portance than  the  extent  of  information  now  required  at  their  first  examination,  consider- 
ing that  the  degree  of  their  acquirements  can  be  fully  tested  previous  to  being  granted 
promotion. 

With  respect  to  the  general  question  of  allowances,  I  would  submit  for  consideration 
the  principle  of  half-pay,  proportioned  according  to  circumstances,  to  be  adopted  for  those 
members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  who,  on  public  grounds,  or  who  from  illness  contracted 
abroad,  shall  be  temporarily  withdrawn  from  active  service ;  as  also  some  extra  allowance 
being  made  to  the  attaches  who  may  be  in  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  secretary  beyond 
the  term  for  which  leave  of  absence  is  recognized  by  the  general  regulations. 

3.  In  regard  to  leave  of  absence,  it  is  remarked  in  your  Lordship's  circular  des- 
patch, of  the  10th  of  February,  that  the  head  of  a  mission  alone  is  placed  on  half- 
salary  during  leave  of  absence,  and  your  Lordship  sees  no  reason  to  disturb  that 
arrangement,  because,  during  absence  from  his  post,  the  head  of  a  mission  is  relieved 
from  the  charge  of  representation.  I  venture  to  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  prac- 
tically this  assumption  is  not  strictly  borne  out.  The  heavy  burthen  of  representation 
or  entertainments  are  generally  concentrated  within  a  few  months,  designated  "  the 
season,"  and  during  that  period  it  is  seldom  that  a  diplomatic  representative  absents 
himself  from  his  post;  and  the  accumulated  expenses  then  incurred  very  far  exceed 
the  proportion  of  receipts  coming  to  hand  for  the  corresponding  term,  and  for  a  short 
absence  no  saving  can  be  realised  on  the  general  establishment  of  house  and 
servants,  &c. 

In  many  foreign  services  short  absences  for  special  causes  are  allowed  to  chiefs  of 
missions,  free  from  all  deductions,  and  for  longer  periods  the  deductions  are  regulated  at 
an  increasing  ratio  proportional  to  the  extension  of  leave  enjoyed. 

Allowances  arc  made  for  the  residences  of  diplomatic  representatives ;  they  have  been 
apparently  fixed  according  to  some  ideal  scale  of  sufficiency  rather  than  calculated  on 

0.47.  U  v  actual 
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Appendix,  No.  1.   «cta«l  rents  which  have  to  be  paid  in  many  capital*.    For  instance,  the  allowance  for 

  Brussels  is  limited  to  400/.  per  annum,  i.  e.,  10,000  francs.    My  house  costs  me  about 

426  /.,  10,625  francs,  without  fixtures  or  a  stick  of  furniture  whatever,  and  I  do  not  pay 

i>rojK)rtionally  as  much  as  several  of  my  colleagues  owing  to  my  tenancy  having  been  so 
ong  an  uninterrupted  one. 

The  Russian  minister  pays  30,000  francs  for  a  furnished  hotel.  The  Prussian  minister 
12,000  francs,  with  only  a  drawing-room  and  a  dining-room  furnished.  The  French 
minister,  who  is  badlv  lodged,  12,000  francs  for  a  house,  without  the  drawing-room  floor 
being  furnished,  and  this  is  in  face  of  increasing  charges ;  the  prices  of  almost  every 
necessary  of  life  having  risen  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  since  I  have  been  here. 

The  terms  of  rent  arc  of  course  much  enhanced  by  the  nature  of  our  leases,  according 
to  which,  ministers  on  removal  on  service  are  to  be  relieved  from  further  liability,  on 
payment  of  six  months  in  advance.  It  would  be  extremely  advantageous  and  economical 
for  diplomatic  representatives,  if  houses  were  provided  permanently  for  the  different 
missions  by  purchase  or  by  lease,  as  circumstances  might  justify  ;  the  allowance  to  be  con- 
fined to  furniture,  as  they  would  thus  be  protected  from  extravagant  demands,  which  are 
often  made  on  plea  of  uncertainty  of  the  duration  «f  occupancy,  or  owing  to  advantage 
being  taken  of  any  temporary  scarcity  of  good  houses. 

The  Austrian  minister  has  been  for  months  looking  for  a  house,  and  the  only  one  now 
vacant  which  would  suit  him,  is  au  unfurnished  one,  not  in  a  good  situation,  for  which 
18,000  francs  is  asked. 

I  have  ventured  to  notice  to  your  Lordship  the  subject  of  allowances,  as  a  very  erro- 
neous impression  exists  as  to  the  adequacy  in  many  capitals  of  the  amount  which  actually 
comes  to  hand  to  meet  the  bona  fide  expenses  of  a  diplomatic  representative  who  may 
have  a  familv,  and  on  whom  trifling  modifications  of  the  existing  system  would  confer  very 
appreciable  oencfit. 

I  have,  &c. 

(signed)       Hotcard  de  Walden  and  Seaford. 


BRAZIL. 


—  No.  4.  — 

Mr.  Christie  to  Lord  J.  Russell— (Received  February  23.) 

My  Lord,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  24  January  1861. 

I  PROCEED  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  in  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  instruction  in  your  circular  Despatch  of  the  25th 
of  October  last. 

My  remarks  will  refer  to  two  heads  : 

1.  Organization  of  the  service. 

2.  Relations  of  Ministers  to  Consuls. 

1.  The  system  of  unpaid  attaches  is  a  feature  of  the  service  which  strikes  every  one. 
All  question  of  hardship  to  the  individuals  is  disposed  of  on  considering  that  every  one 
enters  the  service  voluntarily,  knowing  its  conditions,  and  accepting  them  for  prospects  of 
honour  and  emolument. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  emoluments  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  diplomatic 
service  do  not  serve  for  making  fortunes,  or  even  supersede  generally  the  desirability  of 
other  income.  The  }>oor  pay  of  the  paid  attache"  will  not  in  many  foreign  capitals  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  of  a  single  man,  mixing  as  the  attache  should  do  in  society.  The 
salaries  of  secretaries  of  legation  will  not  maintain  a  family,  and  the  large  allowances  of 
ministers  are  swallowed  up  by  representation  and  a  necessarily  high  scale  of  expenses. 
The  unpaid  attache"  system,  then,  is  a  consistent  part  of  the  whole,  and  shuts  the  door  of 
entrance  against  all  who  are  without  independent  income,  and  not  above  the  absolute 
neeeseitv  of  money-making. 

The  diplomatic  services  of  all  the  chief  European  governments  are  similarly  organized, 
and  the  courtly  character  of  diplomatic  occupation  has  naturally  led  in  former  times  to  a 
general  employment  of  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  to  an  aristocratic  organization  of 
the  service.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  defend  now-a-days  a  system  which  tends  to  restrict 
the  diplomatic  services  to  the  wealthy,  and  which  depends  for  serious  and  laborious  work 
on  service,  not  only  unpaid,  but  even  given  at  considerable  expense. 

The  narrowing  of  the  choice  for  admission  to  the  diplomatic  service,  and  the  weakening 
of  the  hold  on  servants  who  receive  no  present  payment,  are  two  objections  to  the  system 
of  unpaid  attaches ;  and  a  third  objection  is  that  a  period  of  unpaid  service  gives  claims, 
which  those  interested  will  call  rights,  to  the  future  advancement  in  the  hope  of  which  the 
unpaid  service  has  been  given  :  so  that  a  government  may  be  brought  to  the  alternative  of 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  in  its  higher  departments,  or  inflicting  hardship  and 
incurring  imputations  of  injustice.  It  has  been  the  practice,  not  frequently,  but  from  time 

to 
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to  time  introduce  into  the  posts  of  minister  and  secretary  persons  who  have  never  been  at-   Appendix*  No.  1 

taohes ;  and  such  appointments  have  naturally  excited  complaining  among  those  who,  after  ■ 

long  serving  the  public  gratuitously  and  for  meagre  pay,  see  their  chances  of  advancement 

diminished.    It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  a  service  so  limited  in  numbers  as  the 

diplomatic,  it  must  always  be  desirable,  however  large  the  area  of  choice,  or  whatever  the 

conditions  of  examination  for  first  admission,  that  the  Government  should  have  the  power 

of  infusing  new  blood  into  it  in  its  more  reajionsible  posts,  and  of  selecting  occasionally 

from  without  distinguished  men  of  special  aptitude  for  higher  embassies.    Right  to  pro* 

motion  and  to  exclusion  of  strangers  from  admission  to  the  service  at  higher  stages  is  not 

desirable;  neither,  therefore,  is  a  system  of  unpaid  service,  which  gives  more  or  less 

plausibility  to  such  pretensions. 

One  regulation  appears  to  me  to  carry  out  with  extreme  rigour  the  unpaid  attache 
system.  If  I  am  not  misinformed,  paid  attaches,  either  generally  or  when  proceeding  to 
distant  posts,  receive  a  sum  of  monev  for  payment  of  travelling  expenses.  Unpaid  attaches 
receive  nothing.  The  expense  of  the  journey  to  any  of  the  South  American  Missions  is 
considerable.  These  distant  posts,  without  reference  to  expense,  are  always  much  less 
desired  than  those  in  Europe ;  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  even  paid  members  of  the  ser- 
vice eager  to  go  to  South  America  is  well  known  in  the  l'oreigu  Office.  It  would  appear 
to  me,  at  least,  desirable,  so  long  as  the  service  of  thewi  distant  missions  in  countries  all 
known  to  be  expensive  depends  on  unpaid  attaches,  to  diminish  the  discouragements  by 
paying  their  journeys. 

In  a  recent  circular  Despatch  from  the  Foreign  Office,  which  regulates  the  conditions  of 
leave  of  absence  for  secretaries  and  paid  attaches,  occur*  the  following  passage,  which 
seems  to  admit  an  imperfect  right  over  the  unpaid  attache  :  "  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  say  anything  about  unpaid  attaches,  as  the  public  has  no  claim  on  them  such  as  it 
has  on  secretaries  and  paid  attaches  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  salaries."  I  would  respect- 
fully submit  that  it  is  desirable  either  that  a  complete  right  to  the  unpaid  attaches'  services 
should  be  maintained,  on  the  ground  of  his  voluntarily  accepting  the  conditions-  of  the 
service,  or  that  all  attaches  should  receive  payment. 

I  would  suggest  for  consideration  whether  a  plan  adopted  in  some  legations  of  having  s 
permanent  officer  not  belonging  to  the  regular  diplomatic  service,  and  variously  named 
clerk  or  keeper  of  the  archives,  or  registrar  or  translator,  might  not  be  extended  and 
consolidated.  There  is  no  legation  in  which  there  would  not  be  advantage  in  the  presence 
of  an  officer  of  the  class  of  clerk,  or  what  is  called  in  the  French  service  "  chancelier," 
who,  fixed  in  the  country,  or  not  liable  to  frequent  changes  of  place  like  the  attaches, 
would  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  language,  but  with  the  customs  of  the  place,  would  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  minor  officials,  and  capable  of  advising  a  new  minister  in  matters 
requiring  local  knowledge,  and  of  settling  many  questions  which  only  require  for  settle- 
ment a  good  understanding  with  police  or  other  authorities ;  would  keep  the  archives  in 
order  among  the  mutations  of  minister,  secretary,  and  attaches,  and  would  do  much  of  the 
work  usually  done  by  attaches.  There  is  hardly  a  foreign  capital  in  which  some  respect- 
able Englishman,  already  settled  there,  might  not  be  found  capable  of  filling  such  a  post, 
and  willing  to  undertake  it  for  a  reasonable  salary,  even  without  prospect  of  advancement. 
Hopes  of  advancement  might,  however,  be  furnished  by  occasional  promotions  to  consular 
appointments.  The  duties  of  such  officers  would,  of  course,  be  more  arduous,  and  require 
higher  intelligence  and  education  in  some  missions  than  in  others ;  where  a  translator  is? 
wanted,  the  clerk  might  also  be  translator,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Brazilian  mission.  There 
would  also  be  occasional  opportunities  of  promotion  of  such  an  officer  from  one  mission  to 
another.  Should  the  payment  of  all  attaches  be  thought  of,  the  number  of  attaches,  and 
the  expense  attending  such  a  change,  might  be  diminished  by  the  organization,  of  a  class 
of  alerts. 

The  levying  of  fees  at  legations,  under  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  for  signatures 
of  passports  and  notarial  acts,  similar  to  those  authorised  to  bo  levied  at  consulates,  would 
in  many  legations  produce  a  considerable  fund,  and  might  meet  much  of  any  increase  of 
expense.  I  was  informed,  when  in  Switzerland,  that  the  fees  levied  in  the  French  Chan- 
cery at  Berne  met  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  French  legation  in  Switzerland. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  passports  or  signatures,  which  cost  four  or  five  shillings 
in  the  consulates  of  Genoa  or  Marseilles,  should  be  given  for  nothing  at  Turin  or  Pans. 
If  it  is  proper  to  charge  the  public  at  consulates,  the  Government  might  gain  by  similar 
taxes  in  legations. 

2.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  doubt  of  the  subordination  of  the  consular  service  to  the 
several  ministers  accredited  to  foreign  governments.  I  have  seen  isolated  Despatches 
from  foreign  secretaries  in  which  the  mutual  relations  of  supervision  and  obedience  are 
most  clearly  explained.  Yet  it  is  not  an  uncommon  belief  among  consuls  that  not  only 
are  their  duties  distinct  from  those  of  ministers,  but  that  they  are  independent  of  the 
latter,  and  owe  obedience  only  to  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Of  the  prevalence  of 
such  an  opinion,  which  is  sometimes,  I  have  no  doubt,  held  conscientiously,  all  ministers 
who  have  served  in  countries  where  there  are  consuls  must  be  more  or  less  aware.  This 
opinion,  which  leads  to  frequent  misunderstandings,  and  often  obstructs  the  public  service, 
would  be  effectually  removed  by  inserting  in  the  volume  of  printed  consular  instructions 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  relations  of  consuls  to  ministers,  such  as  already  exists  in  De- 
spatches archived  in  the  Foreign  Office.  The  want  of  such  a  statement  in  the  consular 
instructions  probably  helps  to  encourage  the  erroneous  opinion  of  some  consuls. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  a-  copy  of  the  consular  instructions  is  indispensable  for 
047.  v  u  2  every 
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if^endix,  No.  i.  every  legation  in  a  country  where  consuls  are  employed,  and  that  every  additional 
consular  circular  which  is  to  he  added  to  the  volume  of  consular  instructions  should  be 
officially  communicated  to  each  legation.  The  additional  trouble  of  issuing  some  30  more 
copies  of  the  consular  circulars  for  the  information  of  ministers  will  not  probably  be  thought 
worthy  of  being  taken  into  account. 

Your  Lordship  has  lately  instructed  Her  Majesty's  consuls  in  Brazil  to  send  all  De- 
spatches containing  anything  of  political  or  other  interest,  cither  under  flying-seal  or  in 
copy  to  Her  Majesty's  legation,  and  to  nbstain  from  correspondence  with  the  local 
authorities,  except  on  matters  of  ordinary  consular  duty,  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  legation ;  and  I  believe  that  similar  instructions  have  lately  been  given  in  other 
countries.  As  these  instructions  were  not  sought  or  suggested  by  me,  1  may  commend 
them  without  reserve.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  minister  at  the  capital  should  bo 
able  to  control  at  the  commencement  questions  which,  when  they  become  complicated, 
may  be  referred  to  him  for  settlement,  and  involve  him  in  disagreeable  controversy ;  and 
that  he  should  have  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which 
he  serves  to  be  derived  from  consular  reports,  and  of  aiding  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
where  he  can  do  so,  in  reference  to  the  correspondence  of  consuls.  % 

I  have,  &c. 
(Mgncd)       W.  D.  Christie. 


—  No.  5.  — 

Mr.  Christie  to  Lord  J.  Russell — (Received  23  February.) 

My  Lord,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  24  January  1861. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship'*  circular  despatch  of  the  25th  October  last,  I 
applied  to  Senhor  Sinimbri  in  a  note,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,  for  information  about 
the  Brazilian  diplomatic  service,  and  he  has  most  obligingly  furnished  me,  with  much 
promptitude,  with  a  report,  of  which  I  enclose  a  translation.  I  also  enclose  various  docu- 
ments sent  me  with  the  report. 

I  have,  &<•- 
(signed)       IV.  D.  Chri$tie. 


Enclosure  1,  in  Xo.  5. 
Mr.  Christie  to  Senhor  Sinimbri. 

M.  lc  Ministre,  Pctropolis,  10  December  1860. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  anxious  to  obtain  information  from  other  Govern- 
ments as  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  their  several  diplomatic  services,  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  our  own,  and  I  am  instructed  to  say  to  vour  Excellency  that  any 
information  which  you  may  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  on  the  diplomatic  service  of  Brazil 
will  be  gratefully  received. 

The  points  on  which  information  is  chiefly  desired  are  the  following : 

The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service ;  the 
class  of  society  from  which  they  arc  generally  selected ;  the  examination,  if  any, 
which  they  undergo  as  a  test  of  fitness;  the  allowances  paid  on  the  first  entrance  into 
the  service ;  the  gradations  in  the  service,  and  the  system  on  which  promotion  takes 
place;  the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  chanceries;  the  relation 
m  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chiefof  the  mission  ;  the  control  that 
such  chief  can  exercise  over  them  :  the  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  mainte- 
nance enjoyed  by  the  junior  members  of  missions ;  the  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the 
chief  and  several  members,  whether  arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity,  house- 
rent,  or  allowance  for  keeping  up  the  house,  outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c. ;  the 
nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  bo  incurred  in  each  mission ;  the 
system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence  on  leave  entails 
any  deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance;  and  the  allowances  and  obligations  of 
persons  holding  charge  of  missions  in  the  absence  of  ministers ;  the  relation  between 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  services ;  the  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  services ;  the  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  of  every  grade  ;  the  interchange  of  persons  between  those  service* ; 
the  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  arc  granted,  either  during  the  temporary 
or  permanent  cessation  of  duty ;  and  lastly,  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic 
servants  and  the  Foreign  Department  as  regards  interchange  of  employment. 

I  have  to  add,  that  I  should  be  glad  if  your  Excellency  could  put  me  in  ]>o«scssion  of 
any  communication  with  which  you  may  iavour  me  in  time  for  the  January  packet,  or,  at 
latest,  that  of  February. 

I  avail,  &c 
(signed)       W.  D.  Christie. 
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Enclosure  2,  in  No.  5.  Append^  No* 

Senhor  Sinimbri  to  Mr.  Clmtiie. 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Rio  do  Janeiro, 
(Translation.)  2  January  1861. 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  note  which  was  addressed  to  me  on  the  10th  of  last 
month  by  Mr.  "William  Dougal  Christie,  &c,  expressing  the  wish  uf  his  Government  to 
obtain  information  respecting  the  organization  and  rules  of  the  diplomatic  service  in 
other  countries,  and  soficiting  such  information  as  I  can  furnish  concerning  the  Brazilian 
diplomatic  body. 

The  following  are  the  points  on  whioh  Mr.  Chriutie  chiefly  wishes  to  be  informed : 

1st.  The  conditions  of  entrance  into  diplomatic  service,  and  under  this  bead,  the 
class  of  society  from  which  candidates  are  generally  taken,  aud  the  qualifications 
required  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  service  through  an  examination,  if  they  undergo 


■ 


2d.  The  pecuniary  advantages  given  in  different  diplomatic  employments. 

3d.  The  incomes  of  the  chiefs  and  other  members  of  legation,  including  fixed 
salaries,  fees,  gratuities',  and  allowances  for  house-rent,  on  whose  account  certain 
expenses  are  made,  for  instance,  subscriptions  to  newspapers,  &c  ;  the  allowance  to 
each  mission  under  the  title  of  extraordinary  expenses,  and  the  nature  of  these. 

4th.  The  advantages  received  and  the  obligations  incurred  by  those  who  remain  in 
charge  of  any  mission,  in  the  absence  of  the  chief. 

5th.  The  contributions  exacted  from  each  member  of  a  diplomatic  mission. 

6th.  The  rules  as  to  promotion. 

7  th.  What  rules  are  observed  m  granting  leave  of  absence,  and  if  any  deduction  is 
made  from  salaries  during  the  absence. 

8th.  The  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted,  whether  for  a  time  or  perma- 
nently, on  retirement  from  active  service. 

9th.  The  relations  in  which  the  subordinate  members  of  missions  stand  to  their 
chiefs;  the  control  which  the  latter  exercise  over  them;  the  special  advantages 
enjoyed  by  attaches  in  respect  to  board  and  lodging. 

10th.  The  rules  as  to  precedence  among  these  officers  of  every  grade  ;  the  transfer 
from  ouc  service  to  the  other. 

t  "  ■  r 

11th.  The  position  of  diplomatic  servants  in  relation  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  vice  vcrsd,  as  regards  transfer  from  one  service  to  the  other. 

The  Brazilian  diplomatic  pervice  was  regulated  by  a  decree  of  the  15th  of  May  1834, 
but  as  that  decree  did  not  effect  a  true  diplomatic  organization,  a  law,  No.  614,  of  the 
22d  of  August  1851,  was  passed  by  the  General  Legislative  Assembly  ;  and  in  virtue  of 
this  law,  the  Decrees  Nos.  940,  941,  and  954  of  the  20th  of  March  and  6th  of  April  1852, 
were  issued  for  its  due  execution. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  diplomatic  regulation  arc  intimately  connected  with  the 
organization  of  the  Foreign  Office  (Decrees  No.  135,  of  tho  26th  of  February  1842,  and 
No.  2358,  of  the  19th  of  February  1859). 

I  transmit  these  documents  to  Mr.  Christie,  and  will  make  suitable  use  of  them  in' 
replying  to  each  of  the  foregoing  queries,  adding  the  provisions  adopted  and  sanctioned  in 
practice,  or  established  by  the  mere  Act  of  the  Government  for  the  regulation  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  public  service  :  — 

1st.  Recognising  the  advantage  of  admitting  into  the  diplomatic  career  only  persons 
possessed  of  such  general  knowledge  as  woidd  fit  them,  with  practical  experience,  tact, 
and  ability  acquired  in  the  management  of  affairs,  for  duly  defending  the  honour  and 
interests  of  the  country,  the  organization  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Empire  is  com- 
menced by  the  appointment  of  persons  who,  by  special  studies,  have  sufficient  qualifi- 
cations of  aptitude  for  entering  on  so  brilliant  anu  important  a  career. 

No  one  can  enter  the  career  except  as  an  attache  (Article  1  of  the  Decree  No.  940,  of 
the  20th  of  March  1852).    An  examination  is  not  in  all  cases  required  for  admission. 

Bachelors  who  have  studied  in  the  courses  of  law  of  the  Empire,  and  graduates  in  similar 
courses  of  foreign  academics,  are  exempt  from  examination. 

The  preparations  and  subject*  to  which  these  studies  refer  embrace  all  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  future  acqtiirement  of  the  required  diplomatic  ability. 

This  class  of  society  has  the  preference  for  entering  the  diplomatic  career,  when  they 
have  proved  themselves  versed  in  foreign  languages,  over  all  who  are  not  similar  graduates. 

Those  of  any  other  class  of  society  may  be  considered  fit  for  exercising  diplomatic  func- 
tions, after  passing  examination  before  a  commission  of  three  professional  members  of 
high  rank  as  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  and  presided  over  by  the  Minister  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

0.47.  v  v  3 
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.Appendix,  No.  i.       This  examination  comprises  the  following  subject* : 

1.  Knowledge  of  modem  languages,  particularly  of  English  and  French ;  the  can- 
didates ought  to  translate,  write,  and  speak  the  latter. 

2.  General  history  and  political  geography,  national  history,  and  acquaintance  with 
the  treaties  made  between  Brazil  and  foreign  powers. 

3.  The  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  of  the  national  public  law,  and  the 
public  law  of  the  principal  foreign  nations. 

4.  The  general  principles  of  political  economy  and  the  commercial  system  of  the 
principal  States,  and  the  production,  industry,  imports,  and  exports  of  Brazil. 

5.  The  part  of  civil  law  relating  to  persons,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  ques- 
tions of  succession. 

6.  Diplomatic  style,  preparation  of  despatches,  notes,  reports,  &c.  (Article  3  of  the 
name  Decree,  and  instructions  of  the  same  date.) 

These  arc  the  same  qualifications  as  are  required  in  Belgium  by  a  Decree  of  the  I5th  of 
October  1841,  for  obtaining  the  post  of  secretary  of  legation. 

As  an  exception  from  the  rule  the  Director  General  and  the  officials  of  the  Foreign 
Office  may  be  appointed  to  diplomatic  situations  without  apprenticeship  or  those  conditions. 

The  clerks  who  do  not  possess  the  qualification*  of  the  2d  Article  can  become  attaches 
of  legations,  if  they  have  effectively  served  during  three  years,  observing  the  provision  of 
the  4th  Article  of  the  Decree  No.  135  of  the  26th  of  February  1842. 

This  exception  is  grounded  on  a  natural  and  legitimate  presumption  of  fitness. 

2d.  The  pecuniary  advantages  given  in  the  different  diplomatic  employment*  are 
received  under  the  title  of  allowance  in  aid  of  travelling  expenses,  and  expenses  of 
first  establishments. 

When  a  public  servant  is  named  to  any  mission,  he  is  allowed  the  half  of  one  year's 
salary. 

In  cases  of  removal  from  one  legation  to  another  he  is  allowed  the  quarter  or  the  half, 
according  to  the  distance,  and  the  probable  expenses  of  the  voyage. 

This  allowance  mav  be  increased  in  cases  of  removal  from  legations  in  America,  at  the 
will  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  for  good  reasons. 

This  favour  is  never  granted  except  after  deliberation  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and 
with  the  approval  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  in  whose  presence  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, personal  and  special,  of  the  applicant,  are  carefully  and  equitably  considered. 

The  above  provisions  are  equally  applicable  to  the  chiefs  of  missions,  and  the  secretaries 
and  attaches. 

To  those  named  on  special  missions  to  different  countries,  as  many  allowances  are  made 
as  may  be  the  necessary  number  of  voyages  from  one  to  another  country  on  leaving  that 
where  the  mission  has  terminated.  (Article  6  of  the  law  of  the  22d  August  1851  j  articles 
22  and  34  of  the  Regulation  of  the  20th  March  1852.) 

3d.  The  annual  salaries  of  the  chiefs  of  missions,  secretaries,  and  acting  attaches, 
are  divided  into  fixed  salary,  and  a  sum  simigned  by  a  decree  to  the  chiefs  of  missions 
for  the  expenses  of  representation,  and  to  the  other  officers  under  the  title  of  gratuity. 

The  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  have  a  salary  in  the  coin  of 
the  Empire  of  $  3,200.000  (360/.  sterling)  ;  the  resident  ministers,  of  $2,4000.00  (270 1 
sterling) ;  the  charges  d'affaires  of  $  2,000.000  (225  /.  sterling) ;  the  secretaries  of  lega- 
ti  on  of  $  1 ,200.000  ( 135  /.  sterling) ;  the  attaches  of  $  800.000  (90  /.  sterling). 

These  sums  were  assigned  by  Taw  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  pensions  ("  apoecnta- 
dorias  ")  and  salaries  of  the  different  diplomatic  servants  when  they  are  en  disponiMiti. 
(Article  5  of  the  law  of  the  22d  of  August,  and  20th  and  21st  of  the  respective  Regulation)* 

Since  then  the  scale  has  been  raised  for  the  pensions  of  various  public  officers  of  the 
Empire. 

The  smallnews  of  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table  for  the  objects  specified  has 
already  been  acknowledged  by  different  administrations,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  other 
officers,  particularly  since  the  reform  of  the  Foreign  Office,  whose  functionaries  are  more 
liberally  paid,  but  also  to  the  circumstances  of  increasing  dcarncss  in  all  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  eountrv. 

The  allowances  under  the  head  of  representation  and  gratuity  were  fixed  by  the  Decree 
No.  954  of  the  6th  of  April  1852,  being  advanced  quarterly,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
vision in  the  second  part  of  the  5th  Article  of  the  Diplomatic  Law,  and  of  the  20th,  21st, 
and  28th  Articles  of  the  Regulation  issued  for  its  execution. 

By  various  (»ther  acts  of  the  Government,  according  to  new  requirements  of  the  public 
service,  that  decree  has  undergone,  from  time  to  time,  the  many  modifications  of  the  table 
which  I  submit  for  Mr.  Christie's  consideration. 

This  table  shows  the  advantages  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Brazilian  diplomatic  body, 
and  there  are  added  the  amounts  likewise  ordered  to  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance  to  the 
legations  of  chancery  expenses,  in  consideration  of  the  necessities  of  the  service. 

I  he  diplomatic  salaries  are  due  and  assigned  from  the  day  on  which  the  officer  departs 
for  his  destination ;  the  chief  of  the  mission,  as  regards  chancery  expenses,  having  only 
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•  right  to  the  portion  corresponding  to  the  period  in  which  he  ie  in  execution  of  his  duties.   Appendix,  No.  1. 
(Article  24  of  the  Regulation  of  the  20th  March  1852).   

The  chancery  expenses  include  all  the  ordinary  one**  of  printed  papers,  subscription  to 
newspapers,  books,  postage,  &c. 

The  minister  in  London,  alone,  has  a  small  annual  sura  allowed  to  him  for  house-rent, 
to  the  amount  of  $  3,277.777,  or  368/.  15  t.  Hterling,  at  the  exchange  of  2  s.  3rf.  to  the 
milrcis.  • 

The  Imperial  legations  receive  no  emoluments  for  their  acts  by  virtue  of  orders  of  the 
Government,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  16th  Article  Regulation  of  the  15th  of 
May  1834. 

Resides  those  sums,  which  are  fixed  by  decree  or  orders  of  the  Government,  there  are 
occasionally  extraordinary  expenses  of  a  transitory  character  which  the  Government,  for 
the  good  of  the  public  service,  allows  to  the  Imperial  legations  in  countries  where  under 
their  responsibility  they  arise,  with  a  previous  deliberation  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  approval  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor. 

Tnese  expenses  must,  by  rule,  be  previously  authorized,  and,  in  the  absence  of  previous 
authorization,  they  must  be  duly  justified  by  their  urgency  and  indis|>cnsaljle  necessity. 

These  expenses  cannot  be  classified,  because  they  vary  according  to  circumstances ; 
some  of  them,  besides,  are  of  a  secret  nature  for  good  services  entrusted  to  the  legations : 
among  them  are  comprised  those  of  which  the  Articles  36,  67,  93  (sections  2,  3),  and  95, 
of  the  said  Regulation  of  1834  treat. 

4th.  The  advantages  derived  by  the  functionaries  who  remain  in  charge  of  any  mission 
in  the  absence  of  the  chief,  are  those  of  their  own  post  in  the  career,  and  an  additional 
gratuity  with  reference  to  their  position,  increase  of  work,  dearncss  of  the  place,  and  in 
order  also  that  they  may  cover  some  increase  of  expenses  arising  from  the  representation 
provisionally  devolved  upon  them. 

The  25th  Article  of  the  Regulations  of  1852  fixes  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  this 
gratuity,  when  the  mission  is  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  secretary,  or,  in  his  absence,  in 
that  of  the  attache,  or,  in  his  absence,  in  that  of  the  consul  general. 

This  maximum  and  minimum  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substitution,  and  as 
the  officer  replaced  is  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  a  resident 
minister,  or  a  charged  d'affaires. 

The  obligations  of  these  provisional  chiefs  liave  reference,  in  these  cases,  to  the  country 
which  they  represent,  or  to  the  Government  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

In  regard  to  these,  they  exercise  the  functions  permitted  by  their  position,  the  nature 
of  their  representation,  or  that  of  their  credentials. 

In  regard  to  their  own  country,  they  perform  the  duties  dictated  by  their  instructions, 
whether  provisionally  given  by  the  chief  for  whom  they  act,  or  emanating  direct  from 
their  Government,  and  in  the  absence  of  either,  they  arc  bound  by  all  the  general  obliga- 
tions, which  are  not  merely  confidential,  prescribed  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Imperial  legations 
by  the  Regulations  of  1834. 

5th.  The  appointments  of  diplomatic  agents  are  subject  to  two  sorts  of  contribution  ;  a 
stamp  in  proportion  to  their  income,  and  a  chancery  tax. 

The  first  tax  is  of  1  per  cent  uj>on  the  total  amount  of  their  income  for  one  year,  derived 
from  fixed  salary,  representation,  or  gratuity,  paid  once  for  all.  (Law  No.  317  of  the  2lst 
October  1843,  and  Regulation  of  the  10th  July  1850.) 

The  law  of  the  budget  for  the  future  financial  year  of  1861-62,  authorised  the  Govern- 
ment to  alter  the  table  of  the  stamp  duty  in  this  part  until  the  end  of  the  civil  year  1860, 
and  to  double  it. 

By  virtue  of  that  authorisation,  the  same  Government  issued  the  Regulation  No.  2,713 
of  the  26th  of  December. 

The  second  tax  is  of  5  per  cent,  also  upon  the  whole  of  the  income  of  one  year,  which 
may  be  paid  at  once,  or  quarterly.  (Law  of  the  20th  of  October  1838,  with  the  alterations 
made  by  that  of  the  30th  November  1841,  Article  24,  and  annexed  Table.) 

There  is  no  other  contribution  during  the  period  of  a  diplomatic  mission,  excepting 
when  there  is  an  increase  of  income,  when  the  increase  is  subject  to  the  same  taxes. 

It  is  the  same  on  new  appointments,  which  bring  greater  advantages  to  the  officers ; 
only  the  increase  or  difference  is  subject  to  this  public  charge. 

The  income  of  the  public  functionary  is  not  subject  10  any  deduction  for  his  future 
benefit  on  the  cessation  of  his  services ;  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  as  is  the  case  in 
other  countries. 

6th.  The  promotion  of  diplomatic  officers  is  regulated  by  the  4th  Article  of  the  Decree 
No.  940  of  the  20th  March  1852. 

The  secretaries  of  legation  must  be  chosen  among  the  first  class  attaches  who  have 
served  for  two  years  ;  the  charges  d'affaires  f roin  among  the  secretaries;  and  the  envoys 
extraordinary  from  among  the  charges  d'affaires  and  resident  ministers. 

In  these  promotions,  those  functionaries  are  preferred  who  have  served  in  the  missions 
in  America. 

The  having  filled  the  situation  of  secretary  or  attache"  to  the  Imperial  Legation  in 
London  is  likewise  a  cause  of  preference  in  the  promotion  of  officers. 

Seniority  only  gives  a  right  to  promotion  in  case  of  equal  merit  and  services. 

7th.  Leaves  of  absence  to  officers  holding  appointments  are  granted  with  the  fixed 
f       0-J7.  U  u  4  salary, 
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Appendix,  No,  1.  salary,  and  the  payment  ceases  of  the  allowances  made  under  the  head  of  representation 

 ■         and  gratuity. 

The  Government  may,  notwithstanding,  when  there  may  be  good  reason,  grant  such 
leaved  of  absence  with  half  such  allowance*,  but  never  more.  (Article  37  of  the  Decree 
No.  940  of  the  20th  March  1852.) 

The  discretion  authorised  by  this  article  has  generally  been  used,  from  a  natural  deference 
of  the  Imperial  Government  for  their  functionaries  when  there  is  no  special  reason  for  not 
being  generous. 

The  chiefs  of  missions  must  inform  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  date  of  the  commencement 
and  termination  of  leave  of  absence,  and  they  arc  to  do  the  same  as  regards  their 
subordinates. 

The  term  of  leave  of  absence  interrupts  the  service  for  the  advantages  assured  by  the 
diplomatic  law  and  regulation  issued  tor  its  execution,  except  when,  in  consideration  of 
particular  reasons,  the  Government  in  granting  leave  should  order  the  contrary. 

When  the  leave  is  granted  by  the  Government,  or  is  taken  for  the  good  of  the  service 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  diplomatic  servant,  he  considers  himself  under  the  orders 
of  the  Government,  which,  according  to  circumstances  or  public  convenience,  allows  him. 
the  whole  of  his  income,  or  reduces  it,  with  due  regard  to  the  rules  which  relate  to  those 
en  disponibilite. 

8th.  The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  tho  diplomatic  body  when  they  are  not 
in  active  service  arc  when  they  arc  en  disponibilite,  or  when  they  have  acquired  a  right  to 
a  pension,  and  this  is  granted  to  them. 

If  when  ordered  to  retire  to  tins  Court,  or  their  mission  having  ceased,  they  arc  admitted 
into  the  service  of  some  department,  or  to  fill  some  administrative  situation,  they  receive 
two-thirds  of  their  salary. 

If  the  service  is  in  the  Foreign  Office,  they  may  receive,  besides  that  salary,  a  gratuity 
which  depends  upon  the  importance  of  the  work  assigned  them. 

If  they  are  not  called  to  any  of  those  services,  they  arc  considered  in  active  disponibilite, 
and  they  only  receive  one-half  of  the  salary. 

Those  who  have  passed  five  years  en  disponibilite  without  being  employed  in  any  public 
service,  cease  to  belong  to  the  diplomatic 'body,  and  therefore  lose  the  right  to  any  salary, 
except  they  should  have  a  right  to  a  pension. 

The  retirement  is  only  granted  with  full  pay  when  the  officer  has  effectively  served 
during  30  years,  comprising  the  term  of  active  disponibilite,  and  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
date  of  the  first  appointment  to  any  diplomatic  situation. 

Those  who  cannot  allege  in  their  favour  these  30  years,  have  only  the  right  to  the  salary 
corresponding  to  the  time  of  service,  provided  they  have  been  effectively  employed  during 
the  term  of  15  years. 

The  salary  upon  retirement  is  that  from  the  last  post,  if  he  should  have  served  in  it  for 
three  years ;  if  not,  it  will  be  from  the  next  inferior  post 

The  disponibilite  and  retirement  only  avail  for  the  chiefs  and  secretaries  of  legation 
employed  in  ordinary  missions. 

The  provisions  which  regulate  this  matter  are  those  of  Articles  7,  8,  and  9  of  the 
diplomatic  law,  and  Articles  14,  15,  16,  18,  and  19,  of  the  Regulation  issued  for  its 
execution. 

The  way  of  reckoning  the  time  is  regulated  by  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  said  Regu- 
lation. 

9th.  The  relations  between  the  chief  of  amission  and  those  employed  in  it  arc  those 
which  commonly  exist  between  a  superior  and  his  subordinates. 

It  is  his  business  to  exercise  the  greatest  vigilance  as  regards  the  chancer}'  of  tho 
legation,  and  all  the  officers  subject  to  him,  on  whose  capacity  and  usefulness  it  is  his  duty 
annually  to  report  to  the  Imperial  Government.  (1st  Title,  Chapters  VIII.,  of  the  Rules 
of  the  15th  May  1834.) 

The  obligations  of  the  secretaries  and  attaches  are  marked  in  the  2d  Title,  Chapters  U 
and  II.  of  the  same  Rules. 

Neither  the  diplomatic  law  nor  the  regulations  issued  for  its  execution  imposes  on  the 
chiefs  of  missions  the  obligation  of  providing  board  and  lodging  to  any  diplomatic  officer, 
not  even  to  attaches  of  the  second  class,  or  apprentices,  who  were  permitted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Brazilian  diplomatic  body,  and  to  whom  no  salary  was  assigned,  nor 
rights  given. 

10th.  The  consular  servants  are  made  subject  to  the  legations  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  all  the  information  which  they  may  cull  for. 

In  matters  which  relate  to  political  interests,  they  should  always  consult  the  diplomatic 
minister,  if  there  is  one  in  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  circumstances  permit  it. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  consular  attributions,  they  are  independent  of  the  action  of  the 
chiefs  of  missions,  who  are,  however,  bound  to  inspect  their  proceedings,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  reminding  them  of  their  duty  if  they  should  be  remiss. 

The  other  consular  officers  are  subject  to  the  consul ;  from  him,  as  the  common  centre, 
emanate  the  necessary  measures  and  instructions  for  the  good  of  the  consular  service,  and 
with  him  alone  the  vice  consuls  correspond,  except  in  very  special  and  extraordinary 
cases,  all  of  which  are  seen  in  the  3d  Title,  Chapter  V.  of  the  Regulation  of  1834,  und 
in  Title  I.,  Chapter  III.  of  the  Consular  Regulation  of  the  11th  June  1847,  which  accom- 
panies the  documents  sent  to  Mr.  Christie. 
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The  provisions  which  regulate  precedence  among  all  these  officers  arc  those  generally 
observed,  and  are  derived  from  the  prerogatives  belonging  to  the  respective  positions. 

The  diplomatic  service  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  consular  service ;  those  who  arc 
destined  for  that  service  have  to  fulfil  certain  conditions  such  as  are  not  yet  decreed  for 
those  who  arc  destined  to  the  consular  service. 

Nothing  lias  been  enacted  in  the  regulations  of  the  empire  which  exceptionally  deter- 
mines the  change  from  one  service  to  another. 

11th.  The  position  of  the  diplomatic  officer,  when  called  to  the  service  of  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  the  members  of  this  office  when  taken  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  is  regulated  by  Article  7  of  the  Diplomatic  Law,  by  Articles  7,  8,  and  47  of  the 
Regulation  for  its  execution,  and  by  the  (54th  of  the  Decree  of  the  lJJth  of  February  1859. 

They  are  functions  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  several  functionaries  share  common 
advantages,  with  the  difference  that  the  diplomatic  servants  in  the  Foreign  Office  do  not 
leave  the  profession  which  they  have  embraced  as  long  as  they  please  to  retain  it,  while 
those  of  the  Foreign  Office  passing  to  some  ordinary  diplomatic  mission  lose  their  place 
in  this  department. 

I  refer  to  the  ordinary  missions  because  for  special  and  extraordinary  missions  the 
Imperial  Government  has  the  greatest  liberty  to  select  for  this  service  persons  from  any 
class  of  society  who  have  the  necessary  qualifications  and  ability  to  fulfil  satisfactorily  such 
important  duties,  whilst  observing  the  provisions  of  the  6th  Article  of  the  Decree  of  the 
20th  March  18o*2,  No.  940. 

Confining  myself  to  replying  to  the  questions  as  put  by  Mr.  Christie,  I  have  to  observe 
that  various  other  provisions,  not  comprised  in  the  replies  to  these  questions,  complete  the 
organization  of  the  Brazilian  diplomatic  service.  These  provisions  Mr.  Christie  will  find 
in  the  documents  sent  to  him  for  better  compliance  with  the  wish  he  has  expressed  in  the 
of  his  Government. 


I  avail,  &c. 

(signed)       Joao  Lins  Vieira  Cansancao  de  Sinimbri. 


Enclosure  3  in  No.  5. 
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ad  Mi- 
IMcni- 


JtiniAters  Hc»ident 


Countries  In  whicU  the 


Unite*!  States  of  Aimrlca 

^Vr^entiuo  (confederation 

Peru     ~      -      -  ~ 

Great  Britain 

France  -      -      -  - 

Portugal  - 

Pnis-io,    Ilnnse  Towns. 

Hanover,  Mecklenburg. 

Schwerln  and  btrelltz, 

and  Oldenburg. 

Oriental  Republic  of  Uru- 
guay. 

Paraguay  ... 

Bolivia  - 
Austria  .... 


Salaries  fixed 
by  Law. 


Chili  .  .  .  . 
Venezuela,  New  Granada, 

and  Equator. 
Two  Sicilies  - 
Home  - 
Sardinia 
Spain  - 

Belgium        -      -  - 

Holland  - 

Bavaria,  Wurtemborg, 
Baden,  Grand  Ouca) 
Hease,  Electoral  Hesse, 
und  Switzerland. 


:l.2O0«  000 
3,200*  000 
3,200  000 

n,2oo  ooo 

3,201)  000 
3,200  000 
3,200  000 


Soros  for 
Expense*  of 
Representa- 
tion, 
determined 
by  Decree 

of  Uie 
Imperial 
Government. 


]fi,Sooi  Ooo 

10,SOO  ooo 

10,800  OOO 

21,800  000 

10,800  000 

14,300  000 

12,000  000' 


2,  -toi)  000 

2,400  000 

2,400  000 

2,400  000 

2,000  000 

2,000  OOO 


2.000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


0110 

ouo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 

000 


2,000  000 


1 2.(100 
12,600 
12,000 
10,100 


Payments 
made  by 
Decree  ol  the 
Imperial 


Additional 
Payments 
granted 
by  the 
Imperial 
Government. 


2,400    000    12,000  OOO 


2,800$  600 

i,wy  ooo 

2,500  000 


000 
000 
000 
000 


8,000  000 

12,000  000 

8,000  000 

8,000  OOO 

8,000  000 

8,000  000 

8,000  000 

8,000  000 

8,000  000 


8,000  000 


Sums 
assigned  to 
Expenses 
of 


Total. 


5004  ooo 
600*000 
500  000 
4,000  000 
1,000  000 
1,000  000 
500  000 


20,500*  000 

20,500  000 

20,500  000 

31,606  000 

28,000  000 

21,000  000 

1(1.300  000 


1,000  ooo 


500 

0(0 

15,200 

000 

500 

000 

15,600 

(100 

500 

LOO 

15,500 

000 

600 

000 

15,500 

000 

1,000 

000 

13,500 

000 

600 

000 

10.500 

ooo 

500 

000 

14,500 

000 

500 

000 

10,500 

000 

1,025 

000 

12,025 

000 

500 

000 

10,600 

000 

600 

000 

10,500 

ooo 

000 

10,500 

000 

500 

000 

10,600 

000 

500 

000 

10,500 

000 

500 

000 

10,600 

000 

0.47 
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Statement  of  the  Salaries  received  by  the  Brazilian  Diplomatic  Establishment— continued. 


Categories 


Secretaire 
tuition. 


;  of  Le- 


Coun  tries  in  which  the 
Empire 
maintain*  legations. 


United  States  of  America 
Argentine  Confederation  - 
Peru  - 

Oriental  Republic  of  tjru- 

&uay. 
Bolivia  - 
Great  Britain  - 
France  - 

Portugal       -      -  - 
Pru»»ia,  4tc.  icc 
Aastria  - 


Salaries  fixed 
by  Law. 


Sums  for 
Expenses  of 
Ut>  presenta- 
tion, 
determined 
by  Decree 
of  the 


Attache*  of  the  |  United  States  of  America 
First  Class. 

Oriental  Republic  of  Uru- 
guay. 


&C. 

Great  Britain 


Portugal 
Prussia,  \.c. 
Austria  • 

Russia  - 
Two  Sicilies 
Rome  - 


1,2*)$ 

1,-iMT 
I  .-200 
1,200 

1,_MW» 
1,200 

I  ,•.'<>«> 

1.200 
1,200 
I.2O0 
1,200 


000 
000 
OOO 
000 

000 
000 
IMJO 
000 
0'*> 
O'JO 
000 


800 

000 

800 

ooo 

BUO 

000 

800 

000 

800 

000 

000 

800 

000 

800 

000 

800 

000 

80o 

000 

800 

000 

800 

000 

800 

000 

Payments 
made  by 
Decree,  of  the 
Imperial 


2,800 1  000 
2,*K)  000 
«,800  OOO 
•-',800  000 


2,800 
:i,800 
3,800 
2,800 
2,800 


000 
000 

ooo 

000 

ooo 


Additional 
Payments 
granted 
by  the 
Imperial 


1,000$  000  - 


Sums 

Assisted  to 
Expenses 
of 

Office. 


2,800  000 

2,800  000 

2,200  000 

2.200  000 

2,700  000 


2,200  000 

2,200  000 

2,200  000 

2,200  000 

2,200  000 

2,200  000 

2.200  000 

2.200  000 

2,200  OOJ 

2.2O0  000 


1.000  OOO 


1,01)0  000 
1,000  000 
1,000  000 


1,000  000 


I  - 


Total. 


5,0004  000 

4,000*  OOO 

4,000  000 

4,000  000 

4.000  000 

0,000  000 

5,000  000 

4,000  000 

.'•,000  ooo 

.1,000  000 


Obeerrationi. 


3,000  OOO 


•VOO  000 


4,000 
3,000 


000 
000 


3,000  000 


3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

3.000 
3,000 
3,000 


000 
OOO 
000 

000 

000 
(100 
000 


There  Is  one  At- 
tache. 


There  is  one  At- 
tache acting  it 
Secretary. 

Ditto. 

There  are  four 

Attaches. 
There    are  two 

Attaches. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

There  is  one  At- 
tache. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


N.B.-Toeae 


.  at  the 


of  27  d.  | 


.Ministry  of  State  for  P  >rc'un  Affairs,  Accountant's  Department, 
17  Diwctnbcr  1S0O. 


DENMAR  K. 


—  No.  6.  — 

Mr.  Paget  to  Lord  J.  Russell— (Received  2  January  1861.) 

My  Lord,  Copenhagen,  28  December  1860. 

On  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  circular  of  the  25th  October,  Mr.  Manley  addressed 
a  letter  to  M.  Hall,  requesting  his  Excellency  to  be  good  enough  to  furnish  him,  for  the 
use  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  with  information  on  the  points  mentioned  in  that  Des- 
patch relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  Denmark. 

1  trust  1  may  receive  the  Danish  minister's  answer  to  this  application  in  time  to  for- 
ward it  by  the  present  opportunity  ;  but  as  your  Lordship  expresses  a  wish  to  receive  the 
reports  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  agents  abroad  on  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Crown 
before  the  cud  of  the  year,  I  will  not  defer  any  longer  submitting  to  your  Lordship  such 
observations  as  occur  to  me  upon  this  subject. 

The  part  of  tbo  service  to  which  1  would  beg  leave  first  to  refer  is,  the  employment  of 
unpaid  attaches,  a  system  which  I  think  open  to  objection.  I  would  guard  myself,  how- 
ever, from  being  understood  to  reflect  unfavourably  on  the  gentlemen  who  now  hold  th(*e 
appointments.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  bound  to  state  that,  as  far  as  m\T  own  experience 
enables  mc  to  speak,  I  believe  them  to  be  generallv  zealous  and  diligent  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  them,  liut  the  fact  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
certain  number  of  individuals  in  a  service  does  not,  I  humbly  venture  to  submit,  con- 
stitute a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are  appointed  ;  and  I 
believe  that  the  public  service  would  in  the  end  benefit  by  the  system  of  unpaid  agents 
being  done  away  with.  Setting  aside  the  fact  that  according  to  that  system  a  sort  of  pro- 
perty 
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pcrty  qualification  is  entailed  u\xm  persons  entering  Uie  diplomatic  profession,  whereby    Avpend'n  No  1 

many  who  arc  otherwise  eminently  fitted  for  it  arc  excluded,  it  appear*  hardly  reasonable   1 

or  just  to  expect  from  those  who  arc  in  the  receipt  of  uo  remuneration  the  tame  amount  of 
application  and  work  as  from  salaried  officers.  If  their  work  is  worth  having,  it  is  purely 
worth  paying  for.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  answer  to  this  to  .-ay  that  in  Home  other  pro- 
fessions, the  law,  for  instance,  men  have  to  work  for  many  year?  without  emolument; 
because,  in  the  case  of  the  lawyer,  his  advancement  depends,"  for  the  most  part,  on  his  own 
individual  exertion,  whereas  that  of  the  unpaid  attache  is  regulated  by  causes  over  which 
he  has  no  control. 

From  the  fact  of  the  first  appointments  entailing  no  outlay  upon  the  public,  the  tendency 
of  tiie  present  system  is,  I  should  sav,  to  overcrowd  the  junior  branch  of  the  profession. 
Too  many  attaches  may  be  a  cause  of  embarrassment  to  a  minister  where  the  work  of  the 
mission  is  not  sufficient  to  give  them  employment;  and  the  effect  on  the  service  is  that 
promotion  is  retarded,  which  gives  rise  to  discontent  and  discouragement.  The  ultimate 
advantages  to  be  reaped  in  diplomacy  do  not,  it  appears  to  me,  comj>eusate  for  years  of 
unrequited  labour,  or  form  a  sufficient  incentive  to  exertion  during  that  period.  If  a  com- 
parison is  made  of  the  number  of  independent  posts,  and  the  number  of  subordinate  officers, 
it  is  obvious  that  many  of  these  can  never  attain  to  the  highest  grades  of  the  profession. 
What  is  there  in  the  intermediate  steps  to  recompense  them  for  thefirst  years  of  gratuitous 
service  .'  The  salary  of  j>aid  attaches,  with  few  exceptions,  is  2.30/.  a  year.  This  rank  is 
attained  on  an  average  in  five  years,  and  about  seven  or  eight  more  may  be  reckoned  on 
before  a  man  can  reasonably  hope  to  receive  his  commission  as  secretary  of  legation,  the 
salary  attaching  to  which  post  is  500/.  a  year.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  both 
desirable  ami  just  that  the  system  of  unpaid  agents  should  be  abolished. 

Another  point  to  which  I  would  beg  leave  respectfully  to  direct  your  Lordship's  atten- 
tion is,  the  period  at  which  retiring  allowances  arc  granted.  According  to  present  regu- 
lations a  period  of  15  years  from  the  date  of  the  commission  as  secretary  of  legation 
must  elapse  before  a  pension  can  be  claimed.  Supposing,  therefore,  a  man  to  have  served 
five  years  as  unpaid  attache,  eight  years  as  paid  attache,  and  to  be  obliged  from  physical 
incapacity  to  leave  the  service  14  years  after  the  date  of  his  commission,  it  is  obvious  he 
will  have  served  the  Crown  for  27  years,  and  find  himself  at  the  end  of  that  time  without 
any  more  claim  to  a  retiring  allowance  than  the  day  on  which  he  entered  the  profession  as 
unpaid  attache.  The  remedy  I  would  propose  for  this  state  of  things  is  the  following : 
The  service  now  includes  four  embassies,  namely,  Paris.  Vienna,  St.  Petersburgh.  and 
Constantinople,  and  one  large  mission,  Berlin,  which  each  have  two  paid  attaches.  Let 
the  first  paid  attache  at  each  of  these  missions  have  the  rank  of  second  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, and  receive  his  commission  as  such,  the  service  for  his  pension  commencing  to  count 
from  that  date. 

The  boon  which  such  an  arrangement  would  confer  on  the  profession  in  respect  to 
retirement  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment ;  and  if  it  is  made  the  rule  to  promote  to  the 
rank  of  secretary  of  legation  those  only  who  have  held  the  post  of  seeoud  secretary,  as 
above  stated,  I  venture  to  think  that  other  advantages  must  result  from  it. 

It  would  create  a  new  object  of  ambition  for  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  ;  it 
would  enable  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  conducting  business  at  a 
large  mission ;  and  if  the  same  rule  were  applied  in  respect  of  the  promotion  from  the  jwrt 
of  secretary  to  that  of  minister,  namely,  that  the  secretaryship  at  one  of  the  courts  above 
mentioned  should  be  the  necessary  stepping-stone  to  a  mission,  the  advantages  which  these 
gentlemen  would  derive  from  the  opjwrtuuity  thus  afforded  them  of  being  able  to  study 
the  more  general  and  important  affairs  of  Europe  before  they  were  called  upon  to  take  a 
direct  and  responsible  part  in  them,  could  not,  I  think,  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
service.  Such  an  arrangement  would  also,  it  appears  to  mc,  give  great  facilities  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  judging  of  the  merits  of  candidates  for  promotion,  and  consequently 
assist  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  patronage. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  point  on  which  I  shall  venture  to  trouble  your  Lordship,  namely, 
the  deduction  of  half  the  salary  of  the  minister  when  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  post.  I 
humbly  submit  that  this  regulation  is  unreasonable  and  unjust. 

It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  it  is  very  desirable  for  Her  Majesty's 
ministers  abroad  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  England,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
personally  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  but  also  to  gain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  political  feelings  of  their  own. 
This  is  an  observation  the  truth  of  which  is  so  obvious  that  no  one  is  likely  to  dispute  it, 
but  one  which,  under  the  present  system,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  ministers,  without 
ample  private  means  of  their  own,  to  act  upon.  There  is  no  single  expense  that  1  am 
aware  of,  excepting  extinguishing  the  kitchen  fire,  which  ceases  or  diminishes  during  the 
minister's  absence. 

For  the  space  of  two  or  three  months  during  which  that  absence  lasts,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
cannot  dismiss  his  servants,  sell  his  horses,  or  otherwise  reduce  his  establishment.  If  he  takes 
his  leave,  which  happen*  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  the  capital  is  deserted,  and  there  is  no 
entertainment,  the  expenses  of  his  travelling,  living  at  hotels,  &c,  will  probably  equal,  if  they 
do  not  exceed,  those  of  remaining  at  las  post.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  secretary  of 
legation,  who  becomes  charge  d'affaires  in  the  minister's  absence,  is  entitled  to  compensation 
for  his  additional  labour  and  responsibility ;  and  it  is  only  just  that  such  compensation 
should  be  made  good  to  him  out  of  the  salary  of  the  minister  whose  duties  he  undertakes. 
When,  however,  it  is  considered  that  the  salaries  of  ministers  were  calculated  at  a  time 
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Appendix,  No.  i.    when  the  expense  of  the  necessaries  oflife  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  were  barely  more 

  than  half  what  they  are  now,  and  that  the  number  of  persons  in  society  was  less  in  the 

same  proportion,  I  trust  I  may  not  be  thought  unreasonable  in  making  the  suggestion 
(warranted,  I  venture  to  think,  on  justice)  that,  instead  of  the  deduction  of  one-half  which 
is  made  from  the  minister's  salary  during  his  absence  from  his  post,  only  so  much  of  it 
should  be  taken  as  would  meet  the  allowance  to  the  charge  d  affaires  calculated  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  which  he  now  receives. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       A.  Paget 


—  No.  7.  — 

Mr.  Paget  to  Lord  J.  Rutteli— (Received  January  C.) 

My  Lord,  Copenhagen,  2  January  1861. 

"WITH  reference  to  my  despatch  of  the  28th  ultimo,  I  have  now  the  honour  to  transmit 
to  your  Lordship  copy  of  a  note  and  its  enclosures  which  I  have  received  from  M.  Hall, 
relative  to  the  organization  of  the  diplomacy  of  Denmark. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)       A.  Paget. 


Enclosure  l,in  No.  7. 

M.  Hall  to  Mr.  Paget. 

Monsieur,  Copenhague,  lc  31  Dtfccmbre  1860. 

Par  unc  note  du  30  Octobrc  dernier  M.  Mauley  a  bicn  voulu,  par  ordrc  du  Gouverne- 
ment  de  Sa  Majcste"  Rritannique,  me  demander  qurlquea  informations  sur  l'organisation 
du  service  diplomatique  ct  du  Ministerc  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  en  Danemark. 

Quoique  les  renscigncincnts  que  jc  suis  en  mesurc  dc  vous  donner  A  cet  Cgard  soient  trds 
peu  eatisfaisants,  attendu  que  Ics  rapports  dont  il  s'agit  n'ayaut  etc  jusqu'ici  l'objct  d'aucune 
loi  ou  reglement  general,  ne  se  fondent  dans  lours  ensemble  que  sur  des  usages  plus  ou 
moins  consacres  par  le  temps,  jc  ne  manquerai  pas.  d'apres  le  dc'.-ir  exprcs  dc  M.  Manlcy 
d'en  Ctre  muni  avant  son  procb:un  dqiart,  de  vous  faire  parvenir  ci-aprcs  quclqucs  notices 
sur  les  questions  posces. 

En  Danemark  la  position  des  membres  du  corps  diplomati(|ue  n'a  pas  etc  determince 
jusqua  ce  jour  par  des  dispositions  gencrales  touchant  lc9  conditions  d'admission  et  la  mode 
d'avaucemcnt.  Cc  n'est  pas  que  le  liouvernement  Danois  nc  rcconnaisse  1'utilitc  de  voucr 
unc  attention  particulicrc  au  rccrutcmcnt  du  corps  diplomatique,  dont  la  bonne  composi- 
tion est  d'une  si  haute  importance  pour  les  intercts  du  pays,  mais  tout  en  se  conformant 
jusqu'ici  aux  usages  ctabhs  dans  lc  cours  du  temps  on  a  voulu  cvitcr  Pinconvcnient  d'intro- 
duire  en  cettc  matiere  des  regies  absolues  et  de  circonscrircdans  des  limitcs  trop  rcstrcintcs 
le  ehoix  du  gouverncment  de  ses  represeutants. 

Lea  exigences  de  nos  jours  engagent  plus  que  jamais  lo  Gouverncment  Danois  a  assurer 
aux  affaires  de  l'etat  unc  gestion  cn  rapport  avee  leur  importance.  Aussi  cntre-t-il  dans 
les  intentions  du  gouverncment  dc  reglcr  par  un  Decret  Royal  les  conditions  d'admission 
pour  les  jcuncs  gens  qui  desirent  cntrcr  au  service  du  Ministerc  des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 
soit  aux  bureaux  de  celui-ci,  soit  aux  legations  il  l'etrangcr. 

Les  personnes  qui  aspireut  a  entrer  dans  la  carricrc  diplomatique  ont  presque  sans 
exception  fait  des  etudes  imivertitaires  ici  ou  aillcurs,  ct  lc  plus  sou  vent  jiassc  leurs  cxamens 
dans  la  facultc  de  droit  et  de  sciences  politiqucs  ;  ct  avant  d'etre  admis  aux  bureaux  en 
qualite  de  surnumcraires  ou  a  une  legation  comme  attaches,  ils  doivent  prouvcr  leura 
connaissances  dc  plusieurs  langucs  etrangeres,  notamment  des  langucs  Franc,  aisc  ct 
Allemande. 

Comme  il  n'y  a  pas  d'apjuiintemcnts  fixes  pour  les  attaches  et  les  surnumcraires,  il  eat 
ncceasaire  que  l'aspirant  en  question  soit  dans  l'etat  dc  pouvoir  vivre  par  sea  propres  inoyena 
jusqu'i  ce  qu'il  puisse  obtenir  unc  place  re'tribuec. 

11  n'y  a  i»aa  non  plus  de  regies  strictes  ctablies  par  rapport  A  l'avanccment  dans  la  car- 
riere  diplomatique.  En  gcucrale  le  surnumcrairc  (attache)  apres  un  temps  de  service 
plus  ou  moins  long,  quand  une  place  devient  vacanteet  le  miuistrc  trouve  que  son  aptitude 
aux  affaires  est  oseez  constat ee,  est  nomine  par  Decret  Royal  soit  expeditiunnaire  dans  les 
bureaux  du  ministere,  soit  secretaire  a  l'une  des  legations.  Pour  la  promotion  l'ancien- 
nct<5  est  generalcmcnt  observee,  mais  cette  regie  eouffre  bien  souvent  des  exceptions  con- 
scillees  par  des  considerations  d'opportunite"  dans  chaque  cas  special. 

Les  appointcmcnts  des  ministres  se  component  de  leur  traitement  proprcment  dit,  et  de 
leurs  "  frais  de  table."  Le  traitement  fixe  se  monte  tl  10,000  rix-dollars,  tandisque  la 
somme  destince  4  couvrir  les  frais  de  representation  varie  euivant  le  lieu  de  la  residence  de 
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2,000  a  14,000  rix- dollars.    Cette  dcrnicre  partie  dc  rapi>ointemcnt  accorde  n'cst  pay€  Appendix,  No.  1. 

aux  ministres  que  tant  qu'ils  resteut  en  fonctions;  lorsqu'iU  se  trouveut  en  conge  ils  n'en   

jouisscnt  pas. 

Lorsquc  dans  l'absencc  de  son  chef  lo  secretaire  de  legation  rcmplit  les  fonctions  de 
charge  d'affaires,  il  jouit  d'un  traitcmcnt  supplemcntaire  de  300  rix-dollars  (a  Loudres  de 
400  rix-dollars)  par  inois;  jiar  coutre  les  secretaires  aux  legations  &  Londres  et  il  St. 
Petersbourg,  lorsqu'ils  sont  en  conge,  subisseut  une  rcteuue  de  la  moitie  de  leurs  traite- 
mcnte  ordinaires,  tandisque  lc  autres  secretaires  de  legation  en  jiarcil  cas  conscrvent 
een6ralemcnt  leur  traitement  enticr.  Lc  traiteiueut  des  ministres  residents,  aussi  que 
dee  charge  d'affaires,  chef  dc  mission,  est  dc  6,000  rix -dollars. 

Afin  de  subvenir  aux  frais  d'equipeinents  et  de  voyage,  lorsqu'ils  bc  rondent  a  leurs 
.postes,  les  chefs  de  mission  de  toutcs  les  trois  classes  recoivent  ordinairement  une  indem- 
nity lora  de  leur  nomination.  Le  montant  dc  ccttc  indemnity  varic,  d'aprcs  le  rang  du 
diplomate,  de  2,000  a  5,000  rix-<lollars. 

Partout  oil  il  y  a  des  ministres  il  y  a  des  secretaires  de  legation,  qui  recoivent  des 
ap]>ointemente  fixes  annuel*  de  1,500  jusqu'a  4,800  rix-dollars,  et  qui  en  outre  ont  station 
liore  chez  leurs  chefs ;  mais  ils  nc  pcuvent  pas,  s'ils  preferent  renoncer  a  ce  droit,  en  reclamer 
un  equivalent. 

Les  attaches  ne  sont  pas  payes,  et  n'ont  pas  non  plus  le  droit  dc  station  libre. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  des  frais  extraordinaires,  tels  que  frais  de  postc,  frais  de  chancellerie, 
&c,  un  dedommagement  en  est  alloue  u  la  plupart  des  chefs  ue  mission.  Seulement  les 
ministres  &  Stockholm  et  a  St.  Petersbourg  n'en  recoivent  pas. 

11  n'y  a  pas  de  systemc  quant  aux  congeV,  qui  s'accordent  indifferemment ;  bi  les  circum- 
stances le  permettent  les  chefs  dc  mission  ont  a  en  adresser  leur  demande  au  ministire, 
et  quant  au  jiersonnel  subaltcrnc  d'une  legation,  a  rccommandcr  une  telle  demando  de  la 
part  des  personnes  servant  sous  cux ;  cnsuitc  la  demande  est  soumise  au  Roi. 

Le  Ministere  des  Affaires  Et  range  res  est  compose1  de  trois  departements,  dont  deux 
pour  les  affaires  politiques  et  un  {tour  les  affaires  des  consulate  et  du  commerce  exterieur. 
Chacune  des  deux  premieres  sections  est  dirig£e  par  un  chef  de  departement,  et  lea 
affaires  des  deux  departements  politique*  sont  distributes  d'aprcs  les  pays.  Le  personnel 
de  chaque  departement  sc  compose  en  outre  d'un  secretaire  de  departement  (chef  de 
bureau)  et  de  deux  cxpeditionnaires.  Un  archiviste  (sous-chef)  est  prepose  a  l'adminis- 
tration  des  archives.  Les  surnumeraircs  et  les  copistcs  travaillcnt  dapres  les  ordres 
de  leurs  chefs  dans  les  diffiSrentes  sections.  Le  departement  du  commerce  et  dea 
consulate  se  compose  d'un  secretaire  dc  departement,  d'un  sous-chef,  et  d'un  exp<5- 
ditionnaire. 

Le  traitement  ordinaire  dos  deux  chefs  de  departement  est  de  2,400  rix-dollars  pour 
chacun ;  des  trois  secretaires  dc  de"]»artement  (chefs  de  bureau)  respectivement  de  1 ,400, 
1,600,  1,800  rix-dollars;  de  rarehiviste  dc  1.000  rix-dollars;  du  sous-chefs  au  departe- 
ment des  consulate,  800  rix-dollars ;  des  cinq  expeditionnaires  de  500  a  800  rix-dollars. 
Tous  jouissent  en  outre  d'un  supplement  de  traitement  annuel  provisoirc,  d'aprcs  une  loi 
vot£e  |>ar  le  "  Kigeraad  "  ct  concernant  tous  les  employes  dans  et  sous  les  ministcrcs  com- 
muns  pour  toutc  la  monarchic.  Par  ce  supplement,  qui  s'applique  proj>ortionnclleuient  il 
toutcs  les  classes  de  fonctionuaires,  le  traitement  d'un  chef  de  departement,  par  exemple, 
est  port£  a  2,700  rix-dollars  environ,  tandisque  le  moindrc  des  tmiteinents  susdits,  savoir, 
celui  de  500  rix-dollars,  rc<;oit  uue  addition  de  plus  d'un  cinquieme.  Les  chefs  de  de- 
'partcraent  sont  charges,  sous  les  auspices  immediate  du  ministrc,  dc  la  redaction  des  pieces 
et  des  lettres  concernant  la  i>o!itique  exterieure ;  ils  dirigent  en  gendral  la  corre?i>ondance 
avec  les  rcpresentants  des  autres  puissances  accreditees  ici  et  avee  les  agents  diplo- 
matiqucs  du  Roi  a  l'etranger,  commc  aussi  les  communications  echangees  avec  les  autoritea 
dupays. 

L'expedition  des  lettres,  notes,  &c,  les  legalisations  et  les  visas  de  passeport,  sc  font  sous 
la  direction  du  chef  du  bureau  du  premier  departement,  auquel  departement  ressor- 
tissent  de  incme  toutcs  les  affaires  concernant  le  personnel,  le  budget,  ct  les  archives  du 
ministere.  Les  deux  chefs  dc  departement,  ainsi  que  le  secretaire  au  departement  des 
consulate,  ont  le  droit  dc  signer  les  expeditions  "  jnmr  le  ministre." 

Pour  ce  qui  regarde  le  droit  a  pension  des  employes  du  Ministerc  des  Affaires  Etran- 
geres  les  questions  y  relatives  sont  reglecs  indistinctcment,  pour  cux  ct  pour  ceux  qui 
servent  dans  ct  sous  les  autres  ministcrcs  commons,  par  la  loi  des  jnmsions  pour  la 
monarchic,  emanec  sous  la  date  du  24  Fevricr  1858,  et  dont  je  me  permete  de  ci-joindre 
deux  exemplaires. 

En  vous  faisant  cgalemcnt  parvenir  ci-pres  deux  exemplaires  d'une  liste  des  appointe- 
mente  accordes  aux  mcmbres  des  missions  du  Roi  a  l'etranger,  ainsi  que  dc  la  nouvelle 
instruction  consulaire  qui  lera  ressortir  entre  autres  les  regies  adoptees  pour  definir 
la  position  des  agents  consulaircs  vis-A-vis  du  chef  de  la  mission  diplomatique  ^re- 
spective, je  saisis,  &c. 

(signe)       C.  Hall. 
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Ktirbtsuvc  2  i:i  X".  7. 
Statement  of  tho  Salaries,  &<•..  rorjeived  (>y  tho  Diplomatic  Agents  of  Dmmnrk. 
Les  Lections  du  Rni  ;"i  lV;r:in»rr  sun  rumpnHiV-  de  la  nianirrc  suivatitc  : — 


1.  Etfits  L'nis  d'Amerimie  : 

l'n  Cliurjrt  d' Affaires  t.t  Consul  General 

2.  Reliriqtie  et  P:n?  P-u^  : 

Un  Minim  re  Resident  - 


lid. 


3.  Franco  : 

L'n  Lnvuve  Extraordinaire  et  Mioistre  PlL-nipotcniinirr 


Appointeiuents 
Appointenicnts 


Un  Secretaire 


Appointenioiug  10,000 
Praia  do  table  •  11,000 


4.  Efpajra*- ct  Port<i<raL : 

Lu  Mumtre  Resident  ■ 


5.  GrunuY  Hreta^ne : 

L"n  F.nvoye  Extraordinaire  ct  Mini  sire  Plenipotcntiaire 


Appoiiitenients 


0.  Russie  -. 

Ln  Envoye  Eitraordinoiro  ct  Ministre  Plcnipotetitiairo  - 


Un  Secretaire 


7.  Smile     Norviye  : 

Un  F.nvuye  kxtraordinain:  ct 


Plonipotonriaire 


Un  Secretaire 


8.  La  Diete  Germanique  : 

Un  Minnure  Plenipotentiairc 


AppointeuienLs  10,000 
Pniis  do  table    •  14,000 


ft  000 


0,000 


21,000 


Appointements 


Appointements  10,000 
Fraisde  table    -  14,000 


Appointornents 


Appointcments  10,000 
Fruis  de  table    -  2,000 


24,000 
4,600 


24,000 
4,800 

..  T 


12,000 
1,800 

i    i  ] 


Appointcments  10,000 
Fraie  dc  table   •  4,500 


L'n  Seeretuiie 


y.  Autrnhe  : 

Vn  Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Flenipotentiaire 


Un  Secretaire 


10.  Prussc  : 

Un  Envove  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plcrupotontiairo 


Un  Secretaire 


11.   Lee  Villes  Librcs  et  Aiweotiijucs  ct  los  Cours  du  Nord  de 
1'  AiieuiULrne : 
L'n  Envoy 0  en  Mission  Extraordinaire  -  - 


12.  TurnmV 


urn/ 

Un  Ministre  Resident  - 
Un  Secretaire  Interpret-.; 


Appoin 


ts  - 


Appoimement.*  10,000 
Fruin  de  Uble   -  8,000 

Appoiiitenients  - 


Appointements  10,000 
Frms  de  table  -  4.000 


Appointcments 


Appointments 


- 


14,000 
1,800 


18,000 
-,200 


ilk 
10  000 

_ 


HA 


N.B.—La 


a  Constantinople  est  interimairement  con  See  ii  M.  le  Baron  dc  Hiitscli, 
ministre  resident  joui3sant  d'une  pension  de  retraite. 


[The  value  of  a  rix-dollar  is  about  3 1.] 
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FRANCE. 


—  No.  8.  — 

Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  RusMelL— (Received  19  December.) 

My  Lord,  Paris,  18  December  I860. 

I  kkoket  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  your  Lordship  earlier  with  the  informa- 
tion respecting  the  French  diplomatic  service  required  by  your  Lordship's  circular  despatch 
of  the  25th  October. 

The  documents  which  1  have  now  the  honour  to  enclose  will  give  your  Lordship  full 
particulars  upon  the  whole  subject 

I  have  only  to  add  to  the  notes  which  accompany  the  official  documents  that  the  salaries 
and  allowances  granted  to  French  diplomatic  agents  arc  paid  in  advance. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)  Cowley. 


Enclosure  1 ,  in  No.  8. 
Memorandum  on  the  French  Diplomatic  Service. 

PoUB  cltre  admis  au  grade  d'attache  libre,  soit  dans  les  bureaux  de  l'Administration 
Centrale,  e'est-a-dirc,  it  la  direction  politique  du  departement  on  au  cabinet  du  ministre, 
soit  dans  une  ambassade  ou  une  legation,  il  est  ncecssairc  de  prnduirc  un  diplome  de 
Hcenci6  en  droit,  ou,  a  defaut  de  cc  diplome,  dc  passer  un  examcn  oral  et  ccrit,  dont  le 
programme  est  indique  dans  la  pi^cc  No.  1.* 

Le  grade  imin^diatcment  superieur  a  celui  d'attache*  librc  est  celui  d'attache  paye  a  la 
direction  politique  ou  de  secretaire  de  3me  classc. 

Les  attaches  paves  il  la  direction  politique  recoivent  comme  premier  traitement  une 
eominc  annuellc  qui  varie  dc  1.500  francs  a  2,000  francs,  et  peut  s  clever  a  4,000  francs. 

Les  secretaires  sont  divides  cu  trois  classes,  ;iiusi  ([u'il  rcsultc  de  la  piece  No.  2.f  Inde"- 
pendamment  de  leur  traitement  personnel,  ils  reinvent  clu  chef  de  la  mission,  a  defaut  de 
la  table  et  du  logement,  une  indemnitc  representative  de  cc  double  avautage  (pi^ce  No.  3)4 
Mais  ('intention  du  ministre  est  do  proposer  a  l'Empcreur  la  suppression  des  disjiositions 
de  l'arrcte  du  22  Aout  1856,  et  de  compenser  pour  les  secretaires  la  pcrte  dc  l'indcmnit^ 
de  table  et  de  logement  par  une  augmentation  equivalcntc  de  traitement.  Leurs  frais  de 
Toyagc  de  Paris  a  leur  poste  officiel,  et  vice  versa,  leur  sont  en  outre  payea  d'apres  le  tarif 
dont  il  sera  fait  mention  plus  loin. 

Les  agents  dc  la  earricrc  diplomatique  en  France  ne  se  recrutent  pas  seulcment  parmi 
les  jeunes  attaches  aux  ambassades  ct  aux  legations.  Les  attaches  a  la  direction 
politique  ct  au  Cabinet  du  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etraugeres  qui  ne  sont  pas  retribuea, 
concourent  avec  ces  dcrnicrs  pour  les  cmplois  de  secretaire  de  3mc  classe,  et  ccux-ci  sont 
fr£quemment  appeles  a  faire  partie  de  ^'Administration  Centrale  en  qualite  d'attache* 
payes. 

II  y  a  assimilation  de  grade  entrc  lea  attaches  pay£s  i  la  direction  politique  ou  au 
cabinet,  et  les  secretaires  dc  3 me  classe.  Les  uns  et  les  autres  sont  aptcs  a  ctre  nommes 
secretaires  de  2me  classe.  et  leB  redacteurs  concourent,  avec  les  secretaires  de  2me  claase, 
pour  les  places  de  secretaire  de  lore  classe. 

Ives  chefs  de  missions  diplomatique*,  ambassadeurs,  ou  ministres  plenipotcntiairea, 
recoivent  un  traitement  fixe  suivant  l'importance  du  poste  ou  la  chcrte  de  la  vie  dana  leur 
residence. 

La  piece  No.  4  §  cgalement  ci-annexec  indique  le  ehiffrc  des  traitements  attribues  tl 
chaque  ambassade  on  legation. 

Tous  les  agents  doivent,  en  principe,  pourvoir  a  leur  frais  d'habitation  au  moyen  du 
traitement  qui  leur  est  alloue. 

Une  exception  a  t  ie  ndmisc  cependant  pour  quclqucs  grands  postes  diplomatiques  oil  la 
difhYulte  tie  trouver  des  hotels  eonvcnablcs  plac/ait  clans  de  grands  emharras  nos  agents  au 
debut  dc  leur  installation.  Ainsi  les  Ambassadeurs  cle  France  a  Constantinople,  Londres, 
et  Berlin  sont  loges  dan*  un  hotel  appartcnant  a  lY-tat ;  l'Amhassadeur  a  Vienne  1c  sera 
prex'hainement,  et  probablement  aussi  notre  rcprt-scntant  a  Madrid. 

Les  chefs  de  mission  recoivent  de  plus,  u  titre  de  frais  de  premier  etablisseruent,  une 
aomme  egale  au  tiers  dc  leur  traitement  annuel.  Aprea  huit  ans  d'cxcrcice  dans  le  uicrae 
poste,  ils  peuvent  obtcnir  comme  nouveaux  frais  d  etablissemcnt  Ic  sixicmc  de  leur  traite- 
ment, 


•  Enclosure  2  in  No.  8.  }  Enclosure  4  in  No.  8. 

t  Enclosure  a  in  No.  8.  $  Enclosures  5  and  6  in  No.  8. 
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Appendix  No.  l.   ment>  ma'd  <  clte  favour  nc  lour  est  aecordoe  que  par  le  Chef  de  l'Etat,  sur  la  proposition 

 !_    *  *   du  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.    Enfin,  leurs  depensea  de  service  lour  sunt  rcmbour- 

sees  (piece-  No.  ;')*),  ainsi  que  lea  frais  de  leurs  voyages,  dont  le  tarif  est  ci-joint  sous  le 
No.  6.f 

En  cc  qui  eonecrnc  les  congi's  ct  les  indemnitea  dues  tant  aux  secretaires  par  les  chefa 
de  mission  pendans  leur  absence  qu'aux  charges  d'affaires  accreditee,  le  Decrct  du 
18  Aout  1856  (piece  No.  7{)  y  a  pourvu. 

Aucun  rcglcment  n'a  ctabli  coimnont  sc  feraient  les  mutations  du  corps  consulairc  au 
corps  diplomatique ;  quant  ou  passage  de  la  carrierc  politique  a  la  earnerc  consulaire, 
les  conditions  en  ont  etc  rcglecs  par  une  Ordoimance  Royale  en  date  du  26  Avril  1845 
(piece  No.  8§).  Toutcfois  il  est  utile  de  f'aire  observer  que  depuis  quelques  anncca  des 
Miniatrca  Plenipotentiairea  ont  ete  choisis  parmi  lea  consuls-generaux. 

Les  attributions  de  citatum  des  mcinbres  des  chancelleries  diplomatique*  nc  eont 
eoumises  a  aucunc  regie  fixe.  Le  chef  du  jM>ate  a  toute  latitude  a  eet  egard  ;  il  repartit 
le  travail  suivant  sea  convenances.  Aucun  rcglcment  nc  determine  non  plus  lea  rapports 
des  agents  iufcricurs  vis-a-vis  de  rAmbassadcur  ou  du  Ministre.  Mais  la  nature  de  cea 
rapports  ressort  naturcllemcnt  de  la  position  hierarchiquc  dc  chacun  des  mcinbres  de  la 
mission,  Quant  i  la  surveillance  que  le  chef  pent  excrcer  sur  aca  subordonn6s,  il  est 
evident  qu'ayant  la  direction  et  la  responsabilitu  des  affaires  dc  toute  nature  qui  sont  du 
ressort  dc  1'ambassade  ou  de  lu  legation,  il  doit  avoir  uu  droit  dc  controle  absolu  qui 
a'etend  juaqu'aux  questions  personnelles. 

La  preseance  entre  les  agents  diplomatiqncs  et  consulaires  de  tous  grades  n'a  etc" 
l'objet  d'aucuuc  dispositions  ecritcs.  Ellc  varic  suivant  les  usages  locaux  et  les  traditions 
du  poste.  Dana  un  aeul  ens,  la  question  ayant  etc  soumisc  au  ministre,  on  a  admis  qu'un 
consul  pouvait  avoir  rang  entre  le  premier  et  lo  second  secretaire. 

Oncroit  devoir  joindre  a  cca  renscignemcnts  trois  pieces  sous  les  numeros  9,  10,  et  11. Q 
La  premiere  eat  un  Arrete  du  Directoire  Executif,  en  date  du  15  Octobrc  1797,  portant 
organisation  financiere  des  services  exterieures  du  department.  La  scconde  est  un  Decret 
du  9  Novctnbre  1853,  rendu  en  execution  de  la  loi  du  9  Juin  dc  la  meme  annec,  eur 
les  pensions  civile*,  et  reglant  en  outre  la  question  des  conges  et  des  retenues  a  exerccr 
sur  les  traitemcnts  pour  la  retraite.  Enfin,  la  troisieme  est  une  Ordonnance  Royale  sue 
les  traitemcnts  d'inactivite. 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  8. 

Reglement  concernant  l'Examen  des  Candidate  au  Grade  d'Attache  au  Departement 

des  Affaires  Etrangerea. 

L'kxamen  se  compose  d'une  epreuvc  ecrite  et  d'unc  eprcuvc  orale. 
Nul  nc  peut  ttre  admia  a  l'epreuvc  orale  avant  d'avoir  et*  declare  admissible  sur 
l'epreuvc  ecrite. 

L'epreuvc  ecrite  consiste : — 

1.  Dans  un  cxcrcicc  dc  traduction  constatant  que  le  candidat  possede  Tunc  des  deux 
Ungues  Anglaise  ou  Allcmande ; 

2.  Dans  une  double  dissertation  sur  une  question  de  droit  des  gens,  et  sur  un  point 
dc  l'histoiro  diplomatique  depuis  le  Congrea  dc  Westphalie  jusqu'au  Congrea  do 
Vicnne  inclusivcmcnt. 

L'epreuvc  orale  porte  sur  toutcs  les  parties  du  programme. 

II  est  tcnu  compte  aux  candidats  des  connaissautca  qu'ils  peuvent  posecder,  en  dehors 
de  l'Anglais  ou  de  l'Allcinand.  dans  une  ou  plusieurs  des  autres  langucs  vivantes. 

Programme  dc  l'Examen  Bur  les  Laugucs  Etrangerea. 

L'examcn,  pour  chaque  langue  ctrangere,  consistcra  dans  les  deux  epreuves  sui- 
vantes: — 

1.  Faire  par  ecrit  une  version  ct  un  theme  en  presence  dc  la  personne  deleguec  a 
cet  effct ; 

2.  Faire,  en  presence  dc  la  Commission  d'Examen,  la  traduction  orale  d'une  piece 
Ecrite  cn  langue  ctrangere,  en  liaant  l'original  t\  haute  voix. 

Lea  morceaux  i\  traduire  seront  dcYtgncs  en  temps  opportun  par  la 


-  Kodoiun  7  in  No.  8.  t  Knelosure.  9  and 110  in  No.  8. 

+  Enclosure  8  in  No.  8.  »  Enclosure  1 1  .n  No.  8. 

||  Enclo»ures  12, 13,  nnd  14  in  No.  8. 
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Questions  de  Droit  des  Gens.  Appendix,  No.  1. 

1.  Definition  sommaire  dc  oe  qu'on  entend  par  droit  des  gens  nature!,  par  droit  des 
gens  positif,  par  droit  public  d'une  nation,  j»r  droit  public  de  l'Europe,  par  droit  mari- 
time. 

2.  Droit  maritime  international ;  definition  sommaire  dc  la  libcrtc  des  mere ;  principes 

Sencraux  sur  lesquela  clle  est  fondee ;  cc  qu'on  entend  par  mcr  territoriale ;  Declaration 
u  Congres  de  Paris  sur  le  droit  maritime  en  temps  de  guerre. 

3.  Objet  des  missions  diplomatique?,  pcrmancntes  ou  temporaires.    Composition  du 
personnel  de  ces  missions.    Objet  des  Congres ;  leur  composition. 

Questions  d'Histoire  Diplomatique. 

Fairc  connaitre  les  principalcs  dispositions  de  Traites  de  Westpbalie.  Etudier  les 
negotiations  relatives  a  la  succession  d'Espagnc,  et  leas  resultats  du  Traite  d'Utrecht. 
Resumcr  les  principaux  Traites  politique*  conclus  depuis  la  Paix  d'Utrcclit  jusqua  la 
Revolution  Francaise.  Exposcr  l'histoirc  des  Traites  cntre  la  France  ct  les  Puissances 
depuis  le  Traite  de  Bale  jusqu'aux  Traites  dc  Lunevillc  et  d' Amiens.  Fairc  connaitre 
1'histoire  Diplomatique  de  l'Empirc,  ct  principalcment  les  Traites  dc  Presbourg,  Tilsit,  et 
Vicnne.  Resumcr  les  ncgociations  de  Viennc  cn  1815,  ct  faire  connaitre  le  eysteine 
politique  eree  par  les  Actcs  du  Congres. 

Ouvrages  a  consulter. 

Histoirc  du  Congres  dc  Westphalie,  par  le  Pere  Bougcant ; 
Histoire  Abrcg£e  des  Traites  de  Paix,  par  Schudl ; 
Histoirc  dc  la  Diplomatic  Francaise,  j>ar  Flassan; 

Histoirc  de  la  Revolution  Francaise,  du  Consulat,  et  de  l'Empirc,  par  M.  Thiers; 
Histoire  des  Cabinets  de  l'Europe  pendant  le  Consulate  ct  l'Empire,  par  M.  Armand 
Lefebvre ; 

Histoire  du  Congres  de  Vienne,  par  Flassan ; 
Histoire  dc  la  Restauration,  par  M.  L.  de  Vielcastel ; 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens  Modcrnc  dc  l'Europe,  par  Martens  ; 
Guide  Diplomatique,  par  Martens. 


Enclosure  3,  in  No.  8. 
Decree. 

- 

Napoleon,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  et  la  volonte  nationalc  Empercur  des  Francais,  a  tous 
presents  et  a  venir,  safut. 

Vu  l'Ordonnance  Royale  du  1  Mars  1833,  portant  organisation  du  corps  des  Secretaires 
et  Attaches  d'Ambassado  et  dc  Legation  ; 

Sur  le  rapport  de  notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Departement  des  Affaires 
Etrangercs ; 

Avone  decree  et  decretons  ce  qui  suit : — 

Article  1.  La  classification  par  poste  diplomatique  des  secretaries  d'ambassado 
ou  de  legation  et  des  attaches  payes  est  supprimee. 

Est  cgalement  supprime  le  titre  d'attache  paye. 

Art.  2.  Les  secretaires  seront  &  l'avcnir  diviscs  en  trois  classes.  Leur  nombre 
est  fixe  a  62,  savoir :  14  8ccr6taircs  de  le  dasae,  24  de  2e  clssse,  24  de  3e  classe. 

Art.  3.  Suivant  les  besoins  du  service,  les  secretaires  pourront  etre  attaches  a  des 
ambassades  ou  des  legations  indistinctement,  quelle  que  soit  la  classe  a  laquelle  ils 
appartiendront. 

Art  4.  Nul  ne  pourra  etre  nommc  secretaire  de  3e  classe,  s'il  n'a  6t6,  au  moins 
trois  ans,  attache  a  un  poBte  diplomatique,  ou  s'il  .ne  compte  trois  ans  dc  auruumera- 
riat  dans  les  bureaux  du  ministcre. 

Nul  ne  pourra  etre  nommc  secretaire  de  2c  classe,  s'il  n'a  rempli  au  moins  trois  ans  les 
fractions  de  secretaire  dc  3e  classe,  ou  s'il  n'a  joui  pendant  trois  ans  d'un  traitement  dans 
l'administration  ccntrale  du  departement  des  affaires  etrangeres. 

Nul  ne  pourra  etre  nommc  secretaire  de  le  classe,  sHl  n'a  etc,  au  moins,  trois  ans, 
secretaire  de  2e  classe,  ou  s'il  n'a  etc  pendant  trois  ans  rcdacteur  dans  les  bureaux  du 
ministcre. 

Art.  5.  Les  secretaires  de  le  classe  jouiront  d'un  traitement  fix6  de  10,000 
francs  =  400/. 

Les  Secretaires  de  2e  classe,  d'un  traitement  fixe  dc  8,000  francs  =  320  /. 
Les  Secretaires  de  3c  classe  recevront  un  traitement  fixe  de  3,000  francs.  =  120/. 
II  sera,  en  outre,  accordc  a  plusieurs  d'entre  eux,  en  raison  de  la  chertc  de  la  vie 
0.47.  Y  Y  dans 
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Appendix,  No.  l.   dans  certaines,  residences,  des  indemnites  supplementaircs  graduecs  dc  1,000  u  4,000 
  francs. 

Art.  6.  Le  nombre  des  attaches  ournumcraires  est  fixe  u  26. 
Nul  nc  pourra  etre  attache  surnumeraire  plus  de  huit  an*. 

Les  attache*  surnumeraires  scront  nomnu's  par   un   arrcte  ministvriel.     lis  scront 
licencies  en  droit,  ct  devront  justifier  d  un  revenu  on  pension  d'au  moins  6,000  franca. 

Art.  7.  Toutes  dispositions  contraires  1  cellee  qui  precedent  sont  et  demeurent 
abrogees. 

Art.  8.  Notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Department  des  Affaires  Etrangeres 
est  charge  dc  l'exeeution  du  present  decret. 

Fait  au  Palais  de  St  Cloud,  1c  18  Aofit  1856. 

( eigne)  Napoleon. 

Par  1'Empereur. 

Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Departement 
des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 

(signe)  A.  Walcwuki. 


Enclosure  4,  in  No.  8. 
Decision  snr  Indemnite  dc  Table  et  de  Logement  des  Secretaires. 

Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Departement  des  Affaires  Etrangeres ; 

Vu  larrete  ministcriel  du  10  Juillet  1852,  eoncernant  les  indemnites  de  table  ct  dc 
logement  dues  aux  secretaires  par  les  chefs  de  mission  diplomatique  ; 

Vu  le  decret  imperial,  en  date  du  18  de  ce  raois,  portant  reorganisation  du  personnel 
secondaire  des  amba&sndcs  et  des  legations ; 

Vu  le  decret  imperial  du  18  de  cc  mois  relatif  aux  traitements  des  chefs  dc 
mission  diplomatique  absents  de  leur  poste  eu  vertu  de  conges  ou  pour  affaires  de 
service ; 

Arrete : 

Article  1.  Le  chef  dc  toute  mission  diplomatique,  jouissant  dc  son  traitcmcnt  integral, 
doit  reccvoir  a  sa  table  les  secretaires  attaches  a  sa  mission,  et  leur  donner  le  logement 
dans  l'hotel  de  la  legation.  Le  logement  consistc  en  une  ou  deux  pieces  selon  les 
localites.  II  ne  comprend  pas  lee  frais  accessoires  d'habitation  et  de  entretien,  tels  que 
lingo,  chauffage,  et  eclairage. 

Art.  2.  Dans  le  cas  ou,  par  derogation  aux  dispositions  de  larticle  precedent,  lee  chefs 
de  mission  seraient  autonses  par  le  ministre  a  nc  point  loger  ni  recevoir  a  leur  table  lea 
secretaires  places  sous  leurs  ordres,  ils  auraient  a  leur  tenir  compte  dee  indemnitee  ci- 
apres  indiquees : — 

1.  Aux  secretaires  de  la  classe,  2,500  francs  par  an,  savoir,  1,000  francs  pour  le 
logement,  1,500  francs  pour  la  table  -=100/. 

2.  Aux  secretaires  de  2e  claese,  2,000  francs  par  an,  savoir,  800  franca  pour  le 
logement,  1,200  francs  pour  la  table  =  160  /. 

3.  Aux  secretaires  de  3e  classe,  1,800  par  an,  savoir,  800  francs  pour  le  logement, 
1,000  francs  pour  la  table  =  104  /. 

Les  indemnites  allouees  par  les  ambassadeurs  aux  secretaires  d'ambassade  a  Londres, 
St  Petersbourg,  Vienne,  Rome,  et  Madrid,  seront  exceptionnellement  fixees  ainsi  qu'il 
suit : — 

1.  Londres  et  St  Petersbourg: 

Secretaires  de  le  classe,  4,000  franca;    logement,  1,600  francs;    table  2,400 
francs  =  320  /. 

Secretaires  de  2e  classe,  3,000  francs;  logement,  1,200  francs;  table,  1,800 
francs  =-  240  /. 

Secretaires  de  3e  classe,  2,400  francs;   logement,  1,000  francs;   table,  1,400 
francs  =  192  L 

2.  Vienne,  Rome,  et  Madrid  : 

Secretaires  de  le  claese,  3,000  francs;  logement,  1,200  franca;  table,  1,800 
francs  —  220  /. 

Secretaires  dc  2e  classe,  2,500  francs;  logement,  1,000  francs;  table,  1,500 
francs  «  200  /. 

Secretaires  de  3e  classe,  2,500  francs;   logement,  800  francs;  table,  1,200 
francs  =  180/. 

Art.  3.  Les  Scerdtaires  mariees  auront  toujours  droit  a  1'indemnite  de  table  et  de 
logement. 

Art.  4.  Le 
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Art.  4.  Le  chef  de  mission  diplomatique  en  conge,  cn  voyage  de  service,  ou  en 
mission,  et  eonservant  dans  ces  diversc9  situations  la  totalite  dc  sou  traitement,  doit  aux 
secretaries  la  table  et  le  logement  ou  Pindemnite  representative  de  ces  avantages.  Cette 
obligation  est  egalemeut  imposee  aux  chefs  de  mission  envcrs  les  secretaires,  lorsque  ces 
dernicrs  l'accompagncnt  pendant  le  cours  d'un  voyage  dc  service,  soit  dans  le  pays  oil  il 
n  dehors  de  ses  limites. 


Art.  5.  Le  chef  de  mission  absent  dc  son  postc  en  vertu  d'un  conge  ou  pour  affaires  de 
service,  et  recevant,  a  ce  titrc,  la  moiticou  les  trois-quarts  de  son  traitement,  doit  le  loge- 
ment  ou  Pindemnite  dc  logemcnt  a  sea  secretaire* ;  il  n'est  point  affranchi  de  cette  obliga- 
tion envcrs  le  secretaire  devenu  charge  d'affaires. 

Art  6.  Le  secretaire  devenu  charge  d'affaires  etjouissant  a  la  fois  de  son  traitement 
personnel  et  du  quart  du  traitement  du  Ministrc  ou  de  P  Atnbassadeur,  eat  tcnu  envcrs  les 
autres  secretaires  de  la  mission  de  leur  payer  Pindemnite  de  table,  conform^mcnt  aux 
dispositions  de  Particle  2  ci-dessus. 

Art  7.  En  cas  de  vacance  de  l'emploi  dc  chef  de  mission,  et  lorsque  Pambassadeur  ou 
le  ministre  ayant  cesse  de  toucher  aucune  partie  de  son  traitement,  le  loyer  de  Photel 
de  la  legation  est  paye  par  le  departement,  lc  charge  d'affaires  doit  le  logemcnt  aux 
autres  secretaires. 

Cette  obligation  lui  est  6galcment  imposee  dans  lc  cas  pr£vu  par  Particle  7  du  decret 
imperial  du  18  de  oe  mois,  c'cst-A-dire,  lorsque  le  chef  de  la  mission,  ayant  rompu  son 
e'tablissement,  mais  jouissant  encore  dune  partie  de  son  traitement,  indemnitee  lc  charge 
d'affaires  de  ses  frais  de  maison  cn  lui  abnndonnant  le  huitieme  dc  son  traitement 
integral. 

Art.  8.  Dans  les  postes  diplomatique*  ou  il  existc  un  hotel  appartenant  a  l'etat,  les 
secretaires  nou  marie*  sont,  iuvariablement  et  sans  exception,  loges  a  Pambassade  ou  a 
]a  legation. 

Art.  9.  Les  secretaires  cn  conge  pcrdent  tout  droit  a  Pindemnite  de  table  et  de 
Iogement. 

Art.  10.  Toutea  dispositions  contraires  au  present  arrct6  sont  et  demeurent  abrogeea. 
Fait  a  Paris,  le  22  Aout  1856. 

(signe)       A.  fTaletcski 


■or 
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Extract  from  the  "  Budget  des  TMpenses  pour  PExercice  1862." 
Traitement  des  Agents  Politique*. 


Ambassadeurs  et  Ministres 
Plenipotentiaires. 


Berlin 
Berne 

Bruxellee  • 

Constantinople  - 

Londre* 

Madrid 

Naples 

Rome 

St.  Peterebourg  - 

Turin 

Vienne 

Athene*  - 

Bogota 

Canton 

Cnrlsruhe  • 

Cassel 

Copeohague 

Darmstadt  - 

Dresde  - 


Credits 
accord^*  poni 
I'Exiitice 
1S61. 


Francs. 

100,000 
100,000 
70,000 
130,000 
300,000 
140,000 
80,000 
120,000 
300,000 
80,000 
200,000 
55,000 
40,000 
55,000 
45,000 
30,000 
50,000 
30,000 
60,000 


CrfdiU 
acoordc*  pour 
1'EwreJee 


Anibassadeure  et  Ministres 
Pleuipotentiaires. 

Florence  et  Parnic 
Francfort         -       -  - 
Hambourg       -       ■  - 
Hanovre  .... 
La  Haye  - 

Lisbonne  .... 
Mexico  - 

Munich  .... 


J'armm  - 

Rio  de  Janeiro  ... 
ShaDg-Hai  ... 
Stockholm  ... 
Stuttgart  .... 
Washington  ... 
Weimar  .... 
1  Auditeur  de  Rote  a  Rome 


60,000 

60,000 

46,000 

45,000 

65,000 

50,000 

70,000 

55,000 

60,000 

80,000 
• 

60,000 
50,000 
80,000 
30,000 
20,000 


2,785,000 


Shang-Hai  figure  parmi  les  Consulate  au  Budget  de  1861. 


O.47. 
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Enclosure  6,  in  No.  8. 


Tableau  dee  Traitementa  ct  Indemnitee  dcs  Secretaires  de  Itre,  2c,  ct  3e  Classes, 

par  Residences 


Grade* 
del 

Secret  airea. 

Traitemants. 

Indemnity 
Supplcmentaircs 
do 

Tnltement. 

Id  'te 
due*  |iar  lc< 

Cliffs  de 
Mission  pour 
Table  ct 
Lcycioeot. 

■ 

Totaux. 

Franca. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Berlin 

- 

- 

lere 

Classe  - 

10,000 

— 

2,500 

12,500 

2e 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

3e 

» 

3,000 

■ 

1,800 

4,800 

Berno  - 

lere 

10,000 

— 

2,500 

12,500 

2e 

» 

8.000 

2.000 

10-000 

3e 

>* 

3,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Bruxelles  - 

- 

lore 

J' 

10,000 

— 

2,600 

12,500 

3e 

tf 

3,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Constantinople 

- 

- 

lire 

»> 

10,000 

— 

2,500 

12,500 

2e 

» 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

3e 

3,000 

1,800 

4,800 

Londres 

- 

_ 

lere 

?' 

10,000 

4,000 

4,000 

1 8,000 

2e 

J' 

8,000 

— 

3,000 

11,000 

3e 

"* 

3,000 

1,000 

2,400 

6,400 

Madrid  • 

_ 

- 

I  ere 

*> 

10,000 



3,000 

13,000 

2c 

J* 

8,000 

— 

2,500 

10,500 

3e 

*• 

3,000 

— 

2,000 

5,000 

Rome 

- 

- 

lero 

?* 

10,000 

— 

3,000 

13,000 

2o 

^ 

8,000 

2,500 

10,500 

3e 

3,000 

— 

2,000 

5,000 

St.  P6tcrebourg 

1 ITO 

10,000 

4,000 

4,000 

1 8,000 

2e 

8,000 

~ 

3,000 

1 1,000 

3r 

'J 

3,000 

1,000 

2,400 

0,400 

Turin 

- 

lure 

10,000 

2,500 

12,500 

3o 

>> 

3,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Vienne 

- 

_ 

lore 

„ 

10,000 

— 

3,000 

13,000 

2c 

8,000 

— 

2,500 

1 8,500 

3e 

3,000 

— 

2,000 

5,000 

Athene*  - 

_ 

- 

2c 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

* 

3e 

3,000 

1,800 

4,800 

Bogota 

- 

_ 

3e 

3,000 

1,800 

4,800 

Chine 

- 

2c 

» 

8,000 



2,000 

10,000 

3e 

;» 

3,000 

1,000 

1,800 

5,800 

Carlsrtihc  - 

2e 

j> 

8,000 



2,000 

10,000 

Copcnliague 

- 

2e 

:> 

8.000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

3e 

-•• 

3,000 



1,800 

4,800 

Darmstadt 

- 

Ho 

3,000 

1,800 

4,800 

Drcstie 

- 

2e 

>> 

8,000 

2,0i>0 

10,000 

3  c 

'> 

3,000 

1,800 

4,000 

.Franc  fort  - 

- 

to 

lure 

10,000 

— 

2,500 

12,500 

3e 

3.000 

1 ,800 

4,800 

llauovre  - 

- 

- 

2c 

» 

8,000 

2.000 

10,000 

L it  Have  - 

'-'«• 

1!  " 

8,000 

2,000 

10,000 

3c 

,1 

3,000 

1,800 

4,800 

l.Ubonne  - 

- 

- 

lire 

» 

1 0,000 

2,f>00 

12,000 

Mexico 

3  c 

3,000 

l,ooo 

1,800 

5,800 

Munich 

2c 

<• 

8,000 

2,000 

10,000 

3c 

H 

3,000 

1,800 

4,800 

P»mna 

- 

- 

2c 

)< 

8,000 

2,000 

2,000 

12,000 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

— 

— 

2c 

'> 

8,000 

2,000 

2,000 

12,000 

3c 

3,000 

1,800 

4,800 

Stockholm  - 

2c 

» 

8,000 

2,000 

10,000 

Siuttgurdt  - 

- 

2c 

S.ooO 

2,000 

10,000 

Washington 

2./ 

8,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1 2,000 

3c 

J? 

3.0  00 

1,000 

1,800 

Weimar  - 

- 

- 

3c 

• 

1,800 

4W» 
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Enclosure  7,  in  Mo.  8. 

Reglement  General  concernant  lea  Frais  de  Service  des  Agcnces  Politiques  et 

Consulaires.    20  Septembre  1838. 

[Not a. — Ce  reglement  est  divis£  en  trois  parties : — 

La  premiere  rappelle  lee  principes  poses  par  lea  ordonnances  anteriexircs,  et  mentionne 
les  dispositions  complemcntaires  qu'il  paru  oonvenable  d'adoptcr. 

La  seconde  indique  lea  justifications  a  produire  k  l'appui  des  etat*  de  depenses. 

La  troisieme  fait  connaitrc  lea  formes  speciales  de  la  comptabilite  dca  frais  de  service.] 


TlTRK  I.— Dispositions  Reglementaires. 


Articles  des  Depenses. 
1.  Frais  de  correspondence. 


2.  Courriers, 
eacortes. 


messagcrs,  guides,  et 


3.  Journaux  et  documents  etrangers. 


2.  Frais  de  bureau. 


5.  Frais  de  culte. 


6.  Loyers  et  reparations. 


7.  Gages  des  concierges  et  autrcs  genB 
de  service. 


0.47. 


Dispositions  Reglementaires. 

Lea  frais  de  porta  de  lettres  ct  paqucts,  ct 
les  etrennes  aux  facteurs,  aont  rcmbourses 
aux  agents  coiume  frais  de  service.  (Article  1 
niodifie  du  Reglement  du  28  Mara  1832.) 

Ces  frais  sont  paves  par  le  ministere,  mais 
le  rembourscmcnt  lies  avanees  n'a  lieu  que 
sur  la  justification  dc  1'utilite  dc  la  depense. 
(Article  2  du  Reglement  de  1832.) 

Ces  journaux  ct  documents,  lorsqu'ils  sont 
a  l'usage  des  agents,  sont  j>ayes  comme  frais 
dc  service :  les  journaux  Francais  ne  sont  pas 
compris  dans  cette  allocation.  (Article  3, 
idem.) 

Ces  frais  sont  k  la  charge  des  agents  de 
meme  que  les  gages  des  garcons  de  bureau,  k 
moins  qu'ils  n  aient  ete  autorises  par  une  de- 
cision formelle,  auqucl  cas  ils  scraient  imputes 
sur  les  produits  de  cbancellcrie.  (Article  4, 
idem,  et  Circulaire  du  31  Mai  1838.) 

Dans  les  pays  non-Catholiques,  les  d6- 
penses  que  lo  ministere  a  jugees  nccessaires 
au  culte  sont  payees  comme  frais  de  service, 
mais  toujours  sur  pieces  justificatives. 

Dans  les  residences  Catholiques,  les  loyers 
des  bancs  d'egbsc,  auinones,  &<:.,  seront  payees 
I>ar  les  agents.  (Article  5  du  Reglement  de 
1832.) 

Les  layers  des  maisons  ^'habitation  des 
agents  sont  a  leur  charge. 

Ils  doivent  subvenir  a  l'achat  et  a  l'entre- 
tien  de  lour  mobilicr. 

Les  grosses  reparations  de  cloture  et  de  toi- 
turc  des  maisons  appartcnant  a  I'etat  nc  pour- 
rout  etre  cxeeutecs,  burs  le  cas  d'urgcuce, 
sans  1'approbation  prealablc  du  devis  des  de- 
]>ense8  par  le  ministrc. 

L'execution  en  sera  survcillcc  par  un  d6- 
legue  special,  qui  drcsacra  ct  certifiera  l'ctat 
des  travaux  executes  ct  du  montant  de  la  de- 
pense. Cct  etat,  verine  et  vise  par  l'agent, 
sera  mis  a  l'appui  du  eomptc  des  frais  de  ser- 
vice dans  lequel  la  dc]>ense  aura  6tc  comprise. 
(Article  6,  idem.) 

Les  gages  de  concierge  des  habitations  ap- 
partenant  au  Gouvernement,  ainsi  que  lo 
salaire  des  gardiens  du  mobilicr  sont  k  la 
charge  du  ministere. 

Les  gages  tie  tout  les  autres  ilomestiques 
sont  pnyes  par  les  agents.    (Article  6\  idem.) 

Y  T  3  8.  Fetes 
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*  vendue,  No.  1.       *.  Fete-  ft  ceivmouies. 


!♦.  Et renins  t;l  donatio. 


10.  Soldo,  habilleinent,  eclairagc  et 
chauflagc  des  janis?nires ;  eutretieu  du 
pavilion  ct  lovers  des  logements  des 
janis?aircs  et  des  prisons. 

11.  Frais  de  rapatrioment  dc  Francais 
par  voie  de  tcrre  on  dc  mcr. 


12.  Secours  et  auinAnes. 


13.  Traitments  et  allocations  person- 
nelles  dc  toutc  nature  imputes  sur  lee 
frais  de  service. 

14.  Bonification  de  2  pour  cent,  eur 
toutes  lea  avances  faitee  pour  le  service. 


Los  bals,  illuminations,  diner-',  rafraiehisse- 
tuent-,  iv< ..  a  rncusinn  des  fetes  ft  eeremonies 
ordinaires,  sont  A  !a  charge  des  amenta. 

Los  depen.-es  pour  fetes  ct  ceremonies  cx- 
tinordinaires  sont  a  la  charge  du  ininistcre 
lor.-qitVlle-  out  »'(''•  prvalablumont  ordonnees 
par  lui.  Lc  reiuboursetueut  a  lieu  isur  tin  etat 
special  uppuvc  do  pieces  jusi ifieatives,  a  nioins 
♦pi'iino  Mimmt'  fixe  n'ait  etc  ullouoo  A  l'agent 
sou.-  forme  d'ubonnement  A  forfait.  {  Article  7, 
idem,  ct  Circulate  du  31  Mai  1838.) 

Lc>  presents  f\u\m  agent  envoy,':  on  Levant 
devra  laiio,  selon  1' usage  du  pays,  en  arrivant 
dans  -n  residence,  lui  sennit  romU  par  le  minia- 
te re.  Dan.-  toutes.  los  eireoustanecs  ou.  il  pour- 
rait  v  avoir  lieu  d  agir  auTrement.  la  Minmc 
afi'ectec  aux  presents  sera  fixee  d'avance  et, 
.roii.-  aueun  prctcxie,  elle  ne  sera  depassee. 

Lc-  donatives  ordinaires  fatten  a  des  cpoques 
fixes,  ot  les  donatives  aeoideutelles  faites  dans 
1'interet  du  service  ot  siifHs.iinmcnt  justifiees, 
scron t  A  la  charge  du  miuisterc. 

I.e.-'  frais  ordinaires  dc  eette  nature  sont  A 
la  charge  du  ministere.  ainsi  <pio  l'entrctien 
du  pavilion  et  !e-  lovers  des  logements  des 
janissaires  et  des  prison*. 

(  ette  dt  pense  n'ctant,  dans  nucun  cas,  a  la 
charge  du  budget  des  affaires  etrangeres,  ne 
doit  plus  fig urc r  panui  les  frais  dc  service  des 
agents.  I  Ik  on  dresseront  uu  boj-dereau  par- 
tieulier  qu'ils  t ranstuottrout  tons  les  trois  mois 
au  ministere  pour  que  lc  romboitrsement  aoit 
demande  ait  ministere  competent. 

Ancime  pension  no  pent  etre  aceordec  sur 
les  frais  de  service.  Aucun  secours  annuel  ne 
doit  etre  donnc  sans  une  autorisntion  prcalable 
du  ministre. 

En  principe  general,  ees  secours  ne  sont  dus 
n'aux  Francais  indigents  qui  desircnt  Tcntrer 
ns  leur  patrie,  ou  qui  se  trouvent  dans  l'im- 
possiltilitc  absolue  d'y  revenir. 

La  deponse  devra  toujour*  ^trc  appuyec  d'un 
etat  pjK'cial  indiquant  les  noms  des  pcrsonncs 
Bccnurucs,  leur  profession,  le  lieu  dc  leur  naia- 
sance  ct  les  motifs  de  leur  expatriation.  (Ar- 
ticle 11  du  Reglemeut  dc  1832.) 

Aucun  traitement,  de  quelqtie  nature  qu'il 
soit,  ne  sera  alloue  sur  les  frais  dc  service  sans 
une  autorisation  prcalable  du  ininistere. 

Les  agents  ne  pouvant  recevoir  lc  rem- 
boursement  des  avances  faites  pour  le  service 
qu'au  moyen  d'une  ofieration  de  banque,  qui 
entrainc  un  droit  dc  commission,  il  leur  est 
alloue  pour  cct  objet  une  bonification  de  2  pour 
cent,  sur  toutes  les  sommes  portecs  dans  leur* 
£tats  de  frais  de  service.  (Article  14  du 
Reglcmeut  de  1832.) 


TlTBE  II. — Justifications  des  Dijxnscs. 

Articles  de  Deprnsca  Justifications  de  Depenscs. 

1.  Frais  de  correspondence.  Bordereau   quittance    des   directeurs  des 

postcs. 

Dans  les  residences  qui  n'ont  point  de  bu- 
reau de  poste,  ou  dont  les  usages  ne  »e  prftent 
point  A  eette  fonnalite,  un  couipte  des  lettres 
recues  et  aftranchics  ccrtific  ]>ar  ('agent.  (Ar- 
ticle 1  du  Rcglemcnt  de  1832  ;  Circulaire  du 
20  Janvier  1837  ) 

2.  Courriers 
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3.  Journaux  ctraiigcr^. 

4.  Documents  statistiquea  et  cummer- 
ciaux. 

5.  Praia  dc  culto. 

6.  Loycr  du  logemcnt  des  charged 
d'affaires  par  interim. 

7.  Entretien  et  reparation  du  palais 
de  France  a  Constantinople. 

8.  Gages  des  eoncierges  et  autrcs  gens 
de  service. 

"  9.  Fetes  et  ceremonies  extraordinaire^ 
ordonneea  par  le  rainistere. 

10.  Etrcnnea  et  donatives. 

11.  Solde,  habillement,  eclairage  et 


Quittances  des  parties  prenantes,  et,  ik  defaut,  Appendix,  No 
declaration  de  l'agent.     (Article  2  idem,  et 
(."uculaire  idem). 

Quittances  des  bureaux  d'abonnement,  uu 
quittance  du  libraire,  ou  declaration  de  l'agent. 
(Circulaire  de  1837.) 

Quittances  des  parties  prenantes  ou  declara- 
tion dc  l'agent.  (Idem.) 

Quittance  des  parties  prenantes  on  declara- 
tion de  l'agent.    ( Idem.) 


12.  Loyer  du  Iogement  des  jsmsaaires, 
des  prisons,  et  de*  r~ 


13.  Entretien  du  pavilion. 

14.  Secours  et  aumones  a  des  Fran- 
caw  de  passage. 


15.  Secours  et  aumones  tl  des  Francais 
sedentaircs. 

16.  Frais  de  rapatriement  dc  Francaia 
par  voie  de  terre  ou  de  mer. 


Quittance  du  proprietaire,  legalieee  par 
l'agent.  (Idem.) 

Memoires  des  travaux  execute*,  dresses 
par  I'architecte  et  certifies  par  l'Ambassadeur. 
(Idem.) 

Quittances  des  parties  prenantes  ou  declara- 
tion de  l'agent.  (Idem.) 

Etat  special  appuye  de  pieces  justificatives 
analogues  a  <  haque  espece  de  depenae,  lorsijue 
la  totalite  des  frais  n'a  pas  etc  auto ri fee  a  tor- 
fait  par  lc  rainistere.    (Circulaire  de  1837.) 

Etat  certine  par  l'agent  ou  declaration. 
(Idem) 

Attestation  du  drogman  pour  chaque  espece 
dc  depense,  certifiee  par  l'agent  titulaire  du 

postc.  (Idem.) 


17.  Traitcments  et  allocations  person- 
nels de  toutc  nature  imputes  sur  les 
frais  de  service. 


Quittances  des  proprict 
de  l'agent.  (Idem.) 

Facturcs  des  fournisaeurs, 
ouvriers. 

Etat  indicatif  des  nom,  qualite  ou  profession, 
lieu  de  naissance  et  destination  dea  peraonnes 
secourues.  (Article  1 1  du  Keglement  de  1832, 
et  Circulaire  de  1837.) 

Etat  nominatif  indiquant  les  causes  qui 
empeehent  ces  individus de  ae  rapatrier.  (Cir- 
culaire dc  1837.) 

Bordereau  particulier  etabli  par  trimestre, 
lequel  devra  etre  accompagne — 

Four  Is  voie  de  terre,  des  quittances  des 
Francais  rapatries ; 

Et  |>our  la  voie  de  mer,  de  la  quittance  du 
capitaine  qui  aura  operi;  le  rapatriement. 

L'u  etat  general  drew*  par  les  soins  de  l'ad- 
ministration  sera  transude,  chaque  trimestre, 
au  ministere  competent,  avec  les  bordereaux 
particuliers  et  pieces  justificatives  a  I'appui. 
(Circulaire*  du  20  Janvier  1837,  et  du  31  Mai 
1838.) 

Quittances  des  parties  prenantes  ou  declara- 
tions des  motifs  qui  ne  permettent  pas  de  les 
produire.    (Circulaire  du  20  Janvier  1837.) 


Dispositions  communes  a  toutes  les 


dc  Frais  de 


Tout  article  de  depenae  doit  toujours  £tre*  appuye  de  sa  justification,  e'est-a-dire,  du 
memoire  acquittc,  ou  du  recepiase'  du  creancier,  ou  d'une  declaration  aignce  de  l'agent, 
expliquant  les  motifs  qui  s'oppoaent  a  cette  justification. 

Lea  depenses  accidentelles  de  fraia  de  service  et  celles  toutes  speciales  <|ui  n'appar- 
tiennent  qu'a  tel  ou  tel  poste  doivent  etre  justifies  par  analogie  avec  les  depenses 
ordinairea. 

Toute  piece  en  langue  etrangere  doit  toujours  etre  accompagnee  de  sa  traduction 
tifiee.   (Article  15  du  Reglement  de  1832,  et  Circulaire  de  1837. ) 


0.47. 
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Tube  III. — Formes  do  Comptabilite. 
Formes  de  la  Comptabilite  des  Frais  de  Service. 

1.  L'ctat  trimeatricl  des  frais  dc  service  doit  etre  dresse*  but  deux  colonnes,  qui  portent 
toujours  cn  t6te  lc  cours  du  change  d'apros  lcquel  la  monnaio  etrangcrc  a  ete  cenvertie  en 
francs.  (Article  13  du  Reglemcnt  de  1832,  et  Circulaire  de  1837> 

2.  Cetetat  sera  etabli  conformement  au  modele  (A)  ci-annexe,  et  divia£  en  d6penses  per- 
aonnelles  et  en  defenses  materielles. 

Lcs  depensca  personnelles  embrossent  la  remuneration  de  toua  les  services  rendus ;  elles 
se  compoaent— 

De  traitements,  allocations  fixes  ou  temporaircs,  gages,  salaries,  etrennes,  donatives 
d'usage  on  eventuelles,  eecours  aux  Francais,  aumoncs,  Toyere,  voyages,  courses,  fraia  de 
bateaux  et  autres  depenses  de  mdme  nature. 

Les  depenaes  materielles  ee  comjK>seut  des  reparations  et  de  l'entretien  des  maisons  et 
mobilicrs  appartenant  a  1'Etat,  de  frais  de  correspondence,  d'entretien  de  pavilion  ct. 
d'armes  de  France ;  d'abonnements  aux  journaux  etrangers,  achat  de  documents  pour  le 
service  du  ministere,  frais  dc  copies,  traductions,  &c. 

3.  Les  credits  ouverts  par  la  loi  anuuelle  dc  finances  pour  les  depenses  de  chaque  exer- 
cice  ne  peuvent  etrc  employes  aux  depenses  d'un  autre  exercice.  (Ordonnance  du 
14  Septembrc  1822.) 

4.  Sont  sculs  considered  comme  appartenant  a  un  exercice  les  services  faita  et  les  droit* 
acquis  a  l'Etat  et  a  scs  ereanciers  ]>cndant  l'annec  qui  donne  sa  denomination  au  dit  exer- 
cice. (Idem.) 

Ainsi  des  depenses  appartenant  u  des  annees  ou  exercices  difKrcnts  ne  peuvent,  dans 
aucun  cas,  etre  confondues  dans  un  uicme  etat  de  frais  de  service.    (Circulaire  de  1838.  ) 

5.  Lorsqu'une  defense  faite  pendant  l'annec  qui  donue  sa  denomination  &  l'excrcicc  est 
pay£e  dans  le  courant  de  Tannic  suivante,  cllc  ne  change  pas  pour  cela  d'origine:  elle  doit 
figurer  dans  un  £tat  separl,  dont  le  montant,  apres  liquidation,  sera  ordonnance'  eur  lc 
credit  de  1'exercice  auqucl  appartient  rdellement  la  depense. 

6.  Lcs  avanccs  pour  courses,  voyages,  et  pour  le  service  secret,  ne  doivent  pas  etrc 
comprises  dans  les  frais  dc  service  ordinaires.  II  en  sera  transmis  au  ministere  des  etato 
d  part,  accompagn6s  des  quittances  ct  pieces  a  1'appui ;  ces  etate  seront  en  double  expedi- 
tion, et  la  lettre  d'envoi  contiendra  cn  outre  toua  leseclairciasementa  necessaires  a  la  justifi- 
cation de  la  depense. 

7.  L 'administration  etant  tcnue  do  produire  au  treeor  les  etats  de  frais  de  service, 
ainei  que  les  pieces  dc  depenses  au  moment  m£me  de  remission  des  ordonnances  de  rem- 
boursement,  lea  agenta  devront  transmettre  cee  etate  de  fraia  de  service  en  double  expedi- 
tion, dont  Tune  restera  d^posee  a  la  direction  des  fonds  et  comptabilit£  du  ministere. 

Cette  obligation  n'est  applicable  qu'aux  etats  de  frais  et  ne  setend  point  aux  piece* 
justificative*  des  depenses. 


(A) — Modele  de  PEtat  dc  Frais  de  Service  a  transmettre  (en  double  expedition)  tous 

lea  troia  Moia  au  Ministere. 

Ambassadc  ou  Legation,  ou  Consulat  General, 
ou  Consulat  de  France  a  


Etat  des  Frais  de  Service  pendant  le 
Primata  ou  duplicate. 


18 


En  Monnaie 
du  Pajs 
au  charge 
de  .... 

Montant  de 
chaque  article 
en  francs. 

Drsiffnntion 

det  Pieces 
Juatincatives  dee 
Depenses. 

Depensca  Pereonnollcs. 

* 

Depenses  Materielles. 

Tot a ix     -    -  - 

Certifie  lc  present  etat  a  la  sommc  de  (en  monnaie  du  pays),  qui,  au  change  de 

rcpresente  cellc  de  f.  c.  montant 

des  frais  de  service  (de  l'Ambassade  ou  de  la  Legation,  ou  du  Consulat  General,  ou  du 
Consulat  de  France)  a 

Le  18  . 
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Nouveau  Tabip  des  Frnis  de  Voyages  et  de  Courses  nlloues  aux  Agents  du  Departement 
des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  pour  les  parcours  en  Poste  ou  en  Chemins  de  Fcr. 


1. — Fnut  de  Votagbs. 


GRADES  DES  AGENTS. 


Ire  Cati-gorie. 

Voyage  d'Agent< 
ic  rend  ant 
poor  U  premiere  fo»  a  War 
He*  id  wire  OrScielle, 
nab 


Je  Categoric. 

Voynjrra  dc  Senrice 

(  c'e»t-ii-dinr, 
Vnrigea  d"  A  genu 
se  dlpUrant  teuiporaii 
d«  l«ir 

;porte  pour  A&iret  dc  Senriee). 


Allocations  par  Mjriametrc , 
povr  Parcour*. 


Ambassadeurs  ...... 

Envoyi'9  Extraordinaires  et  Ministres  Plenipo-"\ 
tcntiaires  J 

Secretaires  de  Ire,  2e,  et  3e  Classc  • 


Consuls  de  Ire  Classe 
Consuls  de  Se  Classe 


tt  2es  Drog-  \ 
tiou  a  Con- 

J  i 


ler  Drogman,  Secretaire  Intcrprete,  et  2es  Drog- 
mans  de  1' Ambassade  ou  de  la  Lcgatioi 
stantinople  -      -      -  - 

lers  Drogmans  dc  Consulata-Generaux  et  de' 
Missions  Diplomat  iques,  Chanceliers  de  Mis- 
sions Diplomatiqucs  revetus  du  titre  de  "  Con- 
sul Honoraire"    -  - 


Elcves  Consuls 
Agents  Consulates 


Drcgmans  et  Chanceliers  autrcs  que  ceux 
signes  ci-dessus  


1 

":)( 


Allocation* 
pour 


Parrour*. 


En  Poste. 

• 

Kn  C  Hernia 
deFer. 

Eo  Porte. 

En  Chemio 
de  Frr. 

Fr.  e. 

Fr.  c. 

Fr.  C. 

Fr.  e. 

30  - 

24  - 

20  - 

14  - 

22  - 

18  - 

10  - 

10  - 

10  - 

8  - 

9  - 

4  50 

10  - 

12  80 

12  - 

7  - 

12  50 

10  - 

10  - 

5  50 

12  - 

9  50 

9  50 

6  - 

10  - 

8  - 

9  - 

4  50 

9  - 

0  40 

9  - 

4  50 

2.— Frais  de  Courses. 


GRADES    DES  AGENTS. 

Coom.  Effects  i  Cheval 
ou  en 
Voitore  de  Porte. 

Allocation*  par  Mjnametre. 

Cootie*  FJectuees 
Malle-Porte  ou'en  Dinger**. 
Allocation*  par  Myriamitr*. 

En  Poste. 

En  Cbrmia 
de  Frr. 

En  Po»U. 

EnCkemia 
deFer. 

Courriers  de  Cabinet,  Agents,  et  Attaches  ex-\ 

Fr.  c. 
12  50 

Fr.  e. 
4  60* 

1 

Fr.  c. 
8  - 

Fr.  c 
4  50 

•  Plus  le  remboursement  des  frais  de  transport  de  la  Toiture  d'apres  le  tarif  du  chemin  de  fer. 

Arrets  a  Biarritz,  le  30  Septembre  1859. 

Le  Ministrc  des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 

(sign6)       A.  tl'aleicski. 


O.47. 
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Appendix,  No.  I.  Enclosure  9,  in  No.  8. 

■  ClUCULAR. 

Monsieur,  Paris,  lo  28  Fevrier  18.56. 

Uk  certain  norabre  d'agents  diplomatiqucs  ou  consulates,  venus  en  France  en  vcrtu  de 
conges  autorises,  se  mint  crus  fondcs  a  reclaimer  le  remboursement  de  lcurs  frais  de 
voyages,  ct  particulicremcnt  lorsque,  pendant  le  cours  de  leurs  conges,  iU  ont  obtcnu  un 
changemcnt  dc  residence. 

Les  nombreuses  demanded  dc  cctte  nature  qui,  dans  ces  dcrnicrs  temps,  ont  Ct6  adrca- 
sces  a  mon  departemeut  m'engagent  a  rappcler  a  tons  les  agents  a  l'etranger  les  regies 
auxquclles  est  soutnise  cctte  partic  dc  la  comptabilite  du  Ministers  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres. 

L'article  7  de  l'Arrete  du  28  Veudeiniairc,  an  VI.,  qui  a  constammcnt  fait  loi,  dispose 
expresscmcnt  que  les  agents  politique^  et  consulates  u'out  point  droit  a  des  frais  de  route 
lorsqu'ils  reviennent  de  leur  poste  par  conge  ou  qu'ils  voyagent  pour  leurs  affaires  i>erson- 
nclles.  Une  decision  ministerielle  en  date  du  1  Avril  1832,  prevoit  le  cas  ou  des  agents 
absents  de  leur  poste  en  vcrtu  de  conges  sunt  appeles  a  une  autre  residence  ;  aux  termes 
de  cct  arrcte,  les  agents  qui  sc  trouvent  dans  cctte  situation  n'ont  droit  qu'aux  frais  de 
leur  voyage  dc  Pans  a  leur  nouveau  poste ;  ceux  dc  leur  rctour  en  France  rcstent  a  leur 
charge  personnclle.  Knfin,  une  Ordonnancc  Royal  du  1  Mars  1831,  rappclec  a  diffcrcntes 
tfpoques  par  la  Cour  des  Comptcs  ct  par  les  Chainbrcs  Legislatives,  refuse  raerac  lc  passage 
gratuit  a  bord  de  nos  batiments  dc  guerre  a  tons  fonctiounaircs  publics  dout  le  voyage  est 
motivf:  l»ar  des  interets  etrangers  au  service  de  l'ctat. 

Telles  sont,  monsieur,  les  regies  applieables  aux  ageuts  dinlomatiqucs  ou  consulaires  qui 
voyagent  en  conge  ;  je  vous  prie  de  vouloir  bieu  les  rappeler  aux  agents  de  tout  grile 
places  sous  vos  ordres. 

II  est  vrai  que,  dans  quelques  cireonstances,  le  departetneut  a  eru  devoir  faire  flechir  la 
rigucur  du  principc  ;  mais  ces  exceptions,  toujour*  exclusivement  reseryees  a  mes  appre- 
ciations, nc  sauraient  jusiificr  les  demandes  qui  se  sont  produitcs  depuis  quelque  tenq>s,  ni 
detruire  une  regie  dont  la  situation  financiere  actuellc  commandc  plus  que  jamais  la 
rigoureuse  execution. 

Je  vous  prie,  monsieur,  dc  m'accuser  reception  dc  la  prescute  lcttrc,  sous  lc  timbre  de  la 
direction  de  la  comptabilite. 

Rccevez,  &c. 
(signed)       A.  WalewsiL 


Enclosure  10,  in  No.  8. 
DiXKKE. 

Napoleon,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  et  la  volonte,  nationale  Empercur  des  Fran<jais,  a  tons 
presents  et  a  venir,  salut. 

Vu  l'article  9  de  I'arrete  du  Director  Executif  en  date  du  24  Vendemiaire,  an  6,  qui 
n'acconlc  aux  chef's  de  mission  diplomatique,  absents  de  leur  poste  en  vcrtu  de  Congtf,  que 
la  moitic  de  leur  traitcment,  quelque  courte  que  soit  la  durec  dc  cc  conge ; 

Vu  Particle  11  du  ilit  arrete  qui  determine  l'cmploi  dc  fautrc  moitic  du  traitcment  des 
Ambassadcurs  ou  Ministres  l'l^nipotcittiaircs  absent  par  conge  ; 

Vu  les  Ordonnanees  Roynles  des  7  Juillet  ]N34  et  27  Juillet  1845; 

Vu  Particle  Hi  du  decret  du  9  Novembre  1853,  rendu  en  execution  de  la  loi  du  9  Juin 
precedent,  aux  termes  duquel  les  fonetionnaires  et  employes  eivils  peuvent  obtenir  chaque 
annee  tin  conge  ou  une  autorisatiou  d'absence  de  quinze  jours,  sans  subir  de  rctenue  sur 
leur  traitcment; 

ConsidcYant  que  les  disjtositions  eonsacrees  par  les  articles  9  et  1 1  precites  de  l'arretd 
du  24  Vendemiaire,  an  V  I.,  ne  sont  plus  en  rapport  avec  les  charges  de  representation 
imposees  aux  chef's  des  principales  missions  dipiouiatiques ; 

Consiilcrant,  d'aillcurs,  qu'il  importo  de  rcglcr,  en  cc  qui  concernc  les  chefs  de  poste 
diplomatique,  certaines  situations  qui  ont  etc  prevues  par  aucunc  des  dispositions  reglemen- 
taires  cxistantcs ; 

Cousidcrant,  en  outre,  qu'il  convientde  determiner  d'unc  manierc  precise  les  charges  et 
obligations  des  Ambassadcurs  ou  Ministres  Pletiipotentiaires  absents  par  conge  ou  pour 
affaires  de  service,  euvcrs  les  agents  secondaires  charges  de  les  remplacer  ; 

Qu'eufin,  il  est  uecessaire  de  statuer  surquelques  dispositions  gcuerales,  applieables  aax 
agents  consulates  eomme  aux  agents  diplomatique*,  lesquelles  sont  depuis  longtemps 
eonsacrees  par  l'usage,  mais  qui  u\mt  etc  jusqu'ai  ce  jour  l'ohjet  d'aueun  reglemeuL 

Sur  le  rapport  de  notre  Ministrc  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Departement  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres. 

Avons  decrete  et  decretons  ce  qui  suit  : 

TlTBE  1.—  Chefs  de  Poste  Politique  en  Conge. 

Article  1.  Lies  chefs  dc  mission  diplomatique  peuvent  obtenir,  chaque  annee,  un  conge 
ou  une  automation  d'absence  de  quinze  jours  nvec  jouissanec  de  leur  traitcment  integral. 

Art.  2.  Cctte  periode  de  quinze  jours,  sans  aucunc  reteuue  de  traitcment,  comprendra 
la  durec  du  voyage  d'aller  et  retour. 

Art.  3.  Toutes  les  fois  que  les  chefs  de  poste  politique,  apres  avoir  demandc  et  obtenu 
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tin  conge  de  quinze  jours,  prolongeront  leur  absence  au  deh\  de  ce  termc,  ils  pcrdront  tout  Appendix,  No.  1. 

droit  au  benefice  de  1' Article  1  du  present  decrct,    Dane  ce  eas  leur  traitemcut  sera  regie   

conform^ment  aux  Articles  9  et  11  de  l'Arretc  du  24  Vendemiaire,  an  VI.,  ct  lea  charges 
d'affaires  qui  lea  auront  remplaces  recevront  le  quart  du  traitemcut  dea  titulairca,  a  dater 
du  jour  du  depart  de  ces  derniers. 

Art.  4.  Dans  la  situation  determin£e  par  TArticIe  1  ci-dessus,  lc  titulaire  d'un  poete 
diplomatique  n'est  tenu  de  laisser  a  la  disposition  du  charge"  d'affaires  qu'un  cabinet  de 
travail  ct  le  local  affect^  au  service  dc  la  chancel lcrie. 

Art.  5.  Lo  charge  d'affaires,  dans  cettc  mcrae  sitnation,  n'est  admis  a  «5claracr  aucune 
indemnity,  soit  du  titulaire  du  poste,  aoit  du  departemcnt,  a  raison  de  see  fonctions 
interimaires. 

Art.  6.  Le  chef  de  poste  politique,  autorisc  t\  s'abscntcr  dc  aa  r6sidence  pour  un  temps 
execdant  quinze  jours,  mais  ne  depassant  pas  deux  mois,  n'aura  a  remplir  envcre  le  charge 
d'affaires  que  les  obligations  determin6cs  a  l'Artielc  4  ci-desaus ;  dans  ce  cas,  lc  charge 
d'affaires  ne  sera  tenu  a  aucune  representation  quelconque.  Si  le  conge  doit  cxe6der 
deux  mois,  le  chef  de  mission  aura  a  fournir  au  charge  d'affaires  les  moyens  dc  satisfaire 
aux  exigences  de  sa  position  officielle.  11  mettra,  a  cet  effet,  a  la  disposition  de  ce  dernier 
celles  des  localites  de  son  habitation  qui  sont  indispensables  pour  constitucr,  selon  les  con- 
venances ct  les  usages  du  pays,  un  etat  de  maison  suffisant,  telles  que  salon,  salle  a  manger, 
office,  cuisine.  Toutcs  ces  pieces  devront  6tre  garnics  dc  leur  niobilier  mcublant  ct  de 
tous  les  accessoircs  necessaries  pour  le  service  de  table.  Lc  service  des  domestiques  sera 
a  la  charge  du  charge  d'affaires. 

Art.  7.  Lorsque  pour  unc  cause  quelconque  le  titulaire  du  poste  diplomatique,  ayant 
rompu  son  etablissement,  ne  sera  pas  cn  mcsurc  dc  remplir  les  obligations  que  lui  impose 
l'articlc  precedent,  il  indenmiscra  le  charge  d'affaires  cn  lui  abandonnant  lc  huitic-mc  du 
trait ement  integral  du  poste. 

TlTHE  II. — Agents  Politique*  Chefs  de  Poste,  appeles  a  Paris  ou  en  Voyage  de  Service. 

Art.  8.  Le  chef  d'une  mission  diplomatique,  appcle  il  Paris  par  un  ordre  tfcrit  du 
ministre  et  pour  affaires  de  service,  eonscrvcra  son  traitcmcnt  integral  si  son  absence 
n'excede  pas  quinze  jours  ;  si  son  absence  se  prolongc  au  deia  dc  quinze  jours,  il  n'aura 
droit,  a  <later  du  sciziemc  jour  ct  jusqu'au  tcrmc  dc  son  voyage,  qu'aux  trois-quarta  de  son 
"  traitcmcnt. 

II  recevra,  en  outre,  dans  les  deux  cas,  scs  frais  de  voyage  d'aller  et  retour,  suivant  les 
fixations  etabliea  par  le  reglement  pour  les  voyages  de  service. 

Lc  quart  disponiblc  du  traitcmcnt  du  chef  de  poste  sera  attribue  au  charge  d'affaires. 

Art.  9.  Le  chef  d'unc  minion  diplomatique,  autoris6  a  quitter  le  lieu  de  sa  residence 
officielle  pour  accompagncr  lc  souverain  aupres  duquel  il  est  accredit*;,  soit  a  Hntericur 
du  pays  meine,  soit  hors  des  limitcs  dc  son  territoire,  conservera  uon  traitcment  integral 
pendant  toute  la  durec  du  voyage. 

Dans  ce  cas,  le  secretaire  charge  des  affaires  dc  1'ambassadc  ou  de  le  legation  n'aura 
droit  &  aucune  indemnite  et  ne  prendra  pas  le  titre  de  charge  d'affaires. 

Les  frais  de  voyage  du  chef  de  poste  scront  regies  comme  dans  le  caa  prevu  au 
precedent  artic  le,  d'apr^s  les  fixations  etablics  pour  les  voyages  dc  service. 

Titre  III. — Disjwsitions  Generates  additionnelles. 

Art.  10.  La  durec  dc  tout  voyage  de  service,  lore  ra6mc  que  pendant  ce  voyage 
1 'agent  diplomatique  ou  consulairc  n'aurait  pu  reccvoir  aucun  traitcment,  sera  comptec 
conune  temps  de  service,  pourvu  que  le  trajet  ait  ete  effectue  par  les  voics  les  plus  directea 
et  sans  interruption  volontaire  de  la  part  de  l'agent 

Art  11.  La  durec  dc  tout  voyage  de  service  sera  egalement  compt£c  comme  temps  de 
grade  dans  le  nouvel  emploi,  lorsque  l'agent  aura  reellement  cxerce  ce  nouvel  emploi 
a  Tissue  de  son  voyage. 

Art.  12.  L'agent  titulaire  d'une  residence  consulaire,  appcle  momentan£ment  a  faire 
lHnterim  d'un  autre  poste,  recevra  le  moitie  de  chacun  dea  traitements  affected  a  ces  deux 
postes. 

Art.  13.  L'eleve  consul  en  conge  pcrd  la  jouissance  de  son  indemnite  de  table  et  de 
Iogement  a  dater  du  jour  ou  il  quittc  le  poste  auquel  il  etait  attached 

Art.  14.  L'eleve  consul  qui  devient  gerant  du  consulat  et  qui  touche,  en  cette 
qualite,  la  moitie  du  traitcment  du  titulaire  du  poste,  cesse  de  recevoir  eon  indemnite"  de 
table  et  de  Iogement  pendant  la  dur£e  de  son  interim. 

Art.  15.  Toutea  dispositions  dea  arretes,  ordonnances  ou  r^glementa  oontraires  aux 
presentes  sont  et  demeurent  abrog^es. 

Art  16.  Notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Departement  des  Affaires  Etrangcres  eat 
charge  de  1'execution  du  pr6sent  decret 

Fait  au  Palais  de  St  Cloud,  lc  18  Aofit  1856. 

(eigne)  Napoleon. 

Par  l'Empcreur. 

Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Departcment 
des  Affaires  EtrangcYca, 

(signe)       A.  Walewski. 
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Enclosure  11,  in  No.  8. 

Extract  from  the  Royal  Ordonnancc  of  26  April  1845. 

Louis  Philippe,  Roi  des  Francaid,  a  tous,  presents  et  4  venir,  Salut. 
Sur  lc  Rapport  de  notre  Ministrc  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Departement  des  Aflaircs 
Etrangeres ; 

Vu  notre  ordonnance  du  20  Aout  1833 ; 

Le  Comite  de  Legislation  de  notre  Conseil  d'Etat  entendu ; 

Nous  avons  ordonne  et  ordonnons  ce  qui  suit : — 

•  •  «  *  • 

Article  4.  Sont  admis  a  concourir  aux  poates  consulaires,  dans  la  proportion  ci-apre* 
detcrmincc,  savoir : 

Aux  Consulato-Gcncraux — 

•  •  •  •  • 


2.  Les  premiers  secretaires  de  nos  ambassades  et  de  nos  legations,  les  uns  et  les  autres 

aprtta  cinq  ans  de  services,  dont  trois  au  moins  dans  leur  grade  respectif. 

Aux  Consulate  de  premiere  clause — 

»  *  •  •  « 

2.  Les  secretaires  de  nos  legations  et  les  seconds  secretaires  dc  nos  ambassades, 

les  uns  ct  les  autres,  apres  cinq  ans  de  services,  dont  trois  au  moins  dans  leur  grade 

respectif. 

Aux  Consulats  dc  sccondc  class — 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  Les  attaches  payes  do  nos  ambassades  et  de  nos  legations,  apres  cinq  ans  de 
retribues  en  cctte  qualitc. 


Enclosure  12,  in  No.  8. 
Extrait  du  Registre  des  Arrttes  du  Directoire  Executif,  du  24  Vcndemiaire,  an  VI. 

Le  Directoire  Executif,  aprcs  avoir  entendu  lc  Ministrc  des  Relations  Exterieures, 
arrCte  ce  qui  suit : — 

Article  1 .  Lc  traitcment  dc  tout  agent  politique  ou  consulaire  cesscra  du  jour  dc  la 
reception  de  sa  lettre  dc  rappel,  a  moms  que  la  lettre  de  rappcl  ne  porte  order  de  rester 
jusqu'il  Farriv6c  du  successeur,  auqucl  cas  le  traitemcnt  continucra  jusqu'a  cettc  epoque. 
Les  fmis  dc  son  retour  seront  alloues  suivant  les  tarifs. 

2.  Le  traitement  de  tout  agent  politique  ou  consulaire  qui  va  remplir  un  poste  non 
occupe,  commencera  du  mois  dc  son  depart  de  Paris  ou  du  lieu  de  sa  residence  ;  savoir, 
pour  le  mois  cnticr,  s'il  part  avant  le  1G ;  et  pour  la  moitie  du  mois  sculemcnt,  s'il  part 
apres  le  15. 

3.  Le  traitcment  dc  tout  agent  politique  ou  consulaire  qui  va  remplir  un  poste  encore 
occupe,  commencera  du  jour  dc  son  arriv6c  au  dit  poste,  et  dc  la  remise  par  lui  faite  a  son 
pmK-ecKseur  de  la  lettre  qui  le  rappelle. 

4.  II  ]K>urra  tftrc  paye  un  quartier  d'avance  de  son  traitement  a  tout  agent  politique 
ou  consulaire,  avant  son  depart  pour  le  lieu  de  sa  destination,  sans  que  l'attente  dc  cette 
avancc  soit  un  pretexte  pour  difi'ercr  de  s'y  rendre ;  il  n'aurn  droit  ensuite  au  quartier 
suivant  que  lors  de  son  ecneancc. 

5.  Au  inoyen  du  traitemcnt  qui  sera  fixe*  aux  agents  politiques  et  consulaires,  ils 
seront  charges  du  paicmcnt  dc  leurs  secretaires  particulicrs  ou  chanceliers,  de  l'entretien 
de  la  secretuireric  ou  chancellcrie,  des  frais  de  bureau,  du  loyer  de  leur  maison,  dc  leur 
entretien  domcstique,  et  dc  toutes  les  depenscs  quclconqucs  qui  ne  sont  pas  ordonnccs 
pour  le  service  public. 

6.  II  ne  leur  sera  alloue  dans  les  etate  qu'ils  fourniront  a  la  fin  de  chaquc  quartier,  que 
lc  port  des  depeches  officielles  qu'iln  recevront ;  le  cout  des  gazettes,  pamphlets,  et  ouvrages 
nouveaux  sur  les  affaires  politiques  du  pays,  qu'ils  seront  charges  d'envoyer  au  Di-parte- 
ment  des  Relations  Extericurcs  ;  la  depensc  dea  courriers  qu'ils  pourront  envoyer  dans  les 
occasions  importantcs ;  les  dlpcnscs  secretes  et  accidenteUes  qui,  au  prealable,  auraient 
6th  autorisees  ou  comraandecs  par  des  decisions  subsequcntes  au  present  arrete. 

7.  Sont  execptes  dcs  deux  articles  precedents,  les  consulate  du  Levant  ct  dc  Barbarie, 
mais  seulement  pour  les  depensea  extraordinaires,  entretien  du  pavilion,  paiement  des 
jouissaires,  ct  donatives  d'usage  autorisees  jusqu'ici,  et  en  attendant  une  fixation  nouvelle. 

8.  Lc  Ministre  des  Relations  Exterieures  redigera  et  adresscrn  incessammcnt  &  tous  les 
agents  politiques  et  consulaires,  des  instructions  formelles  sur  le  reglement  de  leurs 
dej>ensc8  et  l'ordre  de  leur  comptabilite. 

9.  Les  agents  politiques  ou  consulaires  absents  par  conge  jouiront  de  la  moitie  de  leur 
traitcment,  d  coroptc  du  jour  ou  ils  quittcront  leur  residence,  jusqu'au  jour  ou  ils  y 
rcprendront  leurs  fonctions. 

10.  L'autrc  moitie  du  traitement  des  agents  consulaires  absents  par  conge  sera  allouee 
vice-consuls  qui  les  remplaceront ;  et  ei  ceux-ci  sont  eupplces  eux-mcmes  dans  le 
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poete  qu'ik  quittent,  pour  aller  gerer  un  consulat,  leura  eupplcants  auront  la  moitie  <lu  Ippwdix,  No.  1. 
traitement  attache  a  ce  poste.   

11.  L'autre  moitie  du  traitcment  des  Ministres  Plcnipotentiairca  absents  par  conge  acra 
r^servee ;  savoir,  un  quart  a  la  decbarge  du  D^partcment  des  Relations  hxtericurea,  et 
l'autre  quart1  au  profit  du  secretaire  de  legation  charge*  d'affaires ;  et  commc  lc  miniatre 
doit  conaerver  sa  maison  montec,  A  moins  d'ordre  contraire,  lc  secretaire  dc  legation 
continuera  d'en  avoir  la  jouissance ;  mais  lc  ministrc  en  conge  devra  en  payer  le  loyer  sur 
la  moitie  du  traitement  qui  lui  eat  accordee. 

12.  Les  dispositions  du  present  arretfe  seront  immediateinent  applicables,  et  tous  lea 
ArrStea  precedents,  different*  ou  coutraircs,  sont  rnnport6s. 

Le  Ministre  des  Relations  Extericures  est  charge  de  Pexecution  du  present  arrete,  qui 
ne  sera  paa  imprim6. 

Pour  expedition  conforme, 
Le  President  du  Directoire  Executif, 
Par  le  Directoire  Executif,  (signe)       L.  M.  Revelliire-Lepeaux. 

Le  Secretaire-General, 

(signe)  Lagarde. 


Enclosure  13,  in  No.  8. 
Extra  it  du  Registre  dee  Arretea  du  Directoire  Executif,  du  28  Vendemiairc,  an  VI. 


Le  Directoire  Executif,  apres  avoir  entendu  le  Ministre  dea  Relations  Extirieurea ; 

Considerant  qu'U  est  nccessaire  de  fixer  d'uue  manure  qui  ne  prete  plus  a  1'arbitraire, 
taut  en  raison  de  l'exigence  du  service  exterieur,  que  de  Pecouomie  (loot  il  est  suscep- 
tible, lea  fraia  de  premier  etablisaement  et  de  voyage  des  agents  politiques  et  con- 
sulates, arrgte  ce  qui  suit : — 

Fraia  de  Premier  Etablissement. 

Article  1.  II  sera  accords  avant  leur  depart,  aux  envoyes  ou  ministres  residents  ou 
charge  d'affaires,  consula-generaux,  consuls  ou  vice-consuls,  nommes  pour  aller  resider 
en  pays  etrangera,  une  somme  jiour  frais  de  premier  etablissement. 

Art.  2.  Le  maximum  de  cette  somme  sera  indistinctcment  du  tiers  des  appointements 
annuels  accordes  aux  agents  jx>litiques  ou  consulates  susdits ;  mais  a  chaque  mutation, 
il  y  aura  fixation  du  funds  neccssaire  au  premier  etablissement,  et  le  Miniatre  des  Relations 
Exterieurea  est  charge  de  prendre  a  cet  effet  des  informations  aur  lexigence  de  chaque 
localite. 

Art.  3.  S11  arrivait  qu'un  des  agents  politiques  ou  consulaircs  auedits  fut  envoye  & 
une  nouvelle  destination  sans  avoir  occupe  la  residence  pour  laquclle  il  avait  recu 
llndemnite  du  premier  etablissement,  il  cn  tieudrait  compte  aur  l'indcninite  et  les 
appointements  attaches  a  sa  nouvelle  mission. 

Art  4.  Dans  le  cas  ou  un  des  agents  susdits  qui  aurait  re<;u  son  indemnite  serait 
remplac^  avant  son  depart  sans  etre  nomine  a  une  autre  mission  exterieure,  il  restituera 
immediatement  la  totalite  de  eette  indemnite  a  son  suecesscur. 

Art  5.  Lorsqu'un  agent  politique  ou  consulaire  passe ra  a  une  nouvelle  destination 
exterieure,  avant  dix-huit  mois  d'exercice  et  de  residence  effective  dans  son  poete  pre- 
cedent, les  trois-quarts  de  rindemnite  qu'il  aura  revue  pour  celui-ci  seront  imputes  sur 
llndcmnite  qu'il  devra  rcccvoir  jnmr  sa  nouvelle  destination ;  la  retcnue  nc  sera  que  de 
moitie  lorsque  la  residence  effective  aura  dure  plus  dc  dix-huit  mois,  ct  1'indcmnite 
attachec  a  son  nouveau  poste  ne  sera  plciue  qu'apres  trois  aus  rcvolua  dans  le  precedent. 

Art  6.  Lc  Directoire  Executif  se  reserve  de  statuer  particulierement  sur  les  indemnite* 
k  accordcr  dans  les  lieux  de  residence  ou  il  cxistait  unc  maison  ou  mobilier  nationaux, 
ainsi  que  dans  ccux  ou  l'autorite  locale  pourvoit  au  logement  et  a  rniueublement  de 
l'agent  de  la  republique. 

Fraia  de  Route. 

Art  7.  Lea  frais  de  poste  dca  agents  politiques  ct  consulates  envoyes  cn  mission  ou 
revenant  en  France,  leur  aeront  alloues  conformemcnt  au  tarif  suivant,  excepte  loraqu'ils 
reviendront  par  conge,  ou  voyageront  pour  leurs  affairs  personnelles,  savoir  : — 

Fr.  c. 

Aux  Ministres  du  premier  et  second  ordre,  a  Londres,  Vienne, 

Madrid,  Petcrsbourg,  ct  Constantinople  -       -       -       -    30     -  par  poste. 

Aux  Ministres  a  Philadclphic,  Berlin,  Lisbonnc,  Stockholm, 
Copenhague,  La  Haye,  Naples,  ct  prea  des  Rcpubliquee 
Italienne  et  Suisse        -      --      --      -      -24-  „ 

A  tous  lea  autrca  Ministres  -20-  „ 

Aux  Residents  et  Consuls-Gen6raux  -      -      -      -      -16     -  „ 

Aux  Consuls    -      --      --      --      --12-  „ 

Aux  Secretaires  de  Legation  ct  Vice-Consuls  -    10     -  „ 

Aux  Chanceliera  et  Drogmans  directement  nommes  et  salaries 
par  le  Gouvernement     -      .-      ..--7    50  „ 
0.47.  z  z  3  Art. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.      Art  8.  Enrique  les  agents  politiques  ou  consulaircs  dcvront  passer  la  mcr  pour  Be 

  rem  Ire  a  liir  destination,  il  lour  sera  accord  t:  passage  aux  frais  tie  la  rt'puldiquc,  par 

le  Dcpartenient  tie  la  Marine,  sur  les  vaisseaux  publics;  et  s'ils  pas  sent  sur  ties  vaisseaux 
marcUaiids,  lei  ordonnateurs  (les  [torts  regleiont  lt-ur  passage  suivant  Je  prix  ordinaire  des 
traversees. 

Art.  9.  Ees  disjHisitions  tlu  present  am* tv  sen  nt  imtnediatcment  applicable*  nux  agents 
qui  auront  dt'ja  re  ;u  lenrs  frais  tie  premier  cialdisciMiient,  ft  pourraicnt  ei-apres  ctre 
envuves  dans  d  autre*  residences.  ainsiquYi  ceux  qui.  dt'ja  nominee,  ne  sont  pas  encore  partis. 

Ail.  10.  Tons  les  anvil'.*  precedents,  relatiis  aux  frais  tie  premier  ctablisscment  et  fraia 
tie  voyage  des  agents  politique*  et  consulates,  sunt,  rap  port  c's. 

Lei  Ministres  des  Relations  Exte'rieures  et  de  la  Marine  stmt  charge's  de  1  execution  du 
present  arret'.',  qui  ne  -era  point,  iinpriinc. 

Pour  expedition  con  forme, 

Ec  President  du  Directoire  ExeVntif, 

(simile)        L.  M.  lieceUHre-Lrptaux. 

Par  le  P:n;v1  oire  Executif. 

Ee  Secretaire-!  icnul'al. 

C-igiu')  Latjanl'. 


ICnelosure  14.  in  No.  8. 

OliDoxNAM'i;  du  Roi  qui  alloue,  dans  certains  cas.  des  T  fakements  Spcciaux  aux 

Agents  DiploinatiqiiL's  ou  ( 'onsulaires. 

An  Palais  de  Neuilly,  le  27  Juillet  1845. 

Eoris  PliiI.iri'F.,  Roi  des  Fnuvais,  a  tuus  presents  et  a  venir,  salut. 

Vu  nos  ordonnanees  et  n'glemeut,  en  dale  <les  7  Juillet  1S34.  1  Aoiit  183.1,  et  30  Oo 
tobrc  1S-1.">,  stir  les  trait  eruetits-  de-*  agents  politique*  on  consulairc«  qui  se  trouvent  en 
inactivite.  en  coi;g.\  on  apprles  et  retenus  a  Paris  par  urdre  et  pour  affaire  de  service. 

Cimsid-'rant  one  res  tird. .nuance-;  et  regie! n cut  out  determine  et  limite  les  droits  que 
des  situation-  acoidenteP.es  peuvent  tlonner  a  no-  agents,  mais  tpj'il  est  utile  de  rassemblcr 
duns  une  seulo  et  mem.-  ordonuaucc  mutes  les  regies  t'tablies  ; 

Sur  le  Rapport  de  noire  Miuistre  Seer-'iaire  d'Etat  des  A  ti  aires  Etrangercs  ; 

Nous  m\oiis  evilonu''  et  ordonnons  c-e  qui  suit.:  - 

Article  1.  Ens  agents  diplomatique*  on  eonsulaires  dont  les  functions  auront  ete 
suspendues  pmir  uue  cause  ctraugere  au  unliite  de  lours  services,  et  qui  ne  seront  pas 
admissibles  au  traitement  d'inaetivite,  pourront,  en  vertu  d'une  decision  speciale  enuanee 
de  nous,  reccvoir  la  moitic  du  traitement  assigne  au  poste  dont  ils  sont  titulaires,  pendant 
un  cspacc  de  temps  qui,  sauf  ties  circonstances  partieuliercs  sur  lesquclles  nous  nous 
reservons  de  stntuer,  ne  devra  pas  exceder  une  annee. 

Art.  2.  Cctte  allocation  ne  jtourra  ctre  reclamee,  par  l'agent  rappele,  que  dans  le  eaa 
ou  il  ne  serait  pas  rcmplace  et  ou  le  traitement  de  l'einploi  continuerait  d'etre  parte"  au 
Budget. 

Art.  3.  Eorsqu'uu  agent  rappele  et  reteuu  en  France  pour  un  motif  politique  ne  sera 
pas  autorise  t\  rompre  I'ctablissement  qu'il  aura  forme  dans  le  lieu  de  sa  residence  officielle, 
une  partic  de  son  trnitemcnt  |K>urra  lui  etre  conscrvee,  en  indemnite  de  sea  depenses 
obligees,  tellcs  que  lover,  cntretien  de  mobilicr,  chevaux,  domestiques,  &c.  Cette  quotite 
ne  pourra  jamais  exceder  la  inoitie  du  traitement,  pendant  les  six  premiers  mois,  et  apres 
ce  terme  elle  sera  reduite  dans  lea  proportions  suivantcs : — 

Tour  les  Agents  Politiques  ayant  un  traitement  de  trois  cent  millc 


francs  -   70,000 

Idem  de  deux  cent  a  trois  cent  millc  francs  -----  50,000 

Idem  de  cent  einqunntc  a  cent  quatre-viugt  mille  francs       -       -  40,000 
1  !em  de  cent  un  a  cent  clnquante  mille  francs      -       -       -       -  30,000 

Idem  de  cent  mille  francs,  sans  logement      -----  30,000 

Idem  do  eeut  millc  francs,  avec  logement      -----  20,000 

Idem  de  soixante  a  quatre-vingt-dix  millc  francs  -  25,000 
Idem  de  cinquante  mille  francs    -------  18,0(X) 

Idem  de  quarantc  il  quarante-cinq  mille  francs      -  15,000 
Idem  de  vingt-einq  a  t rente-cinq  mdle  francs        -  12,000 
Pour  les  Consuls-Generaux  ayant  un  traitement  de  quarante  d 

quarante-einq  millc  francs  15,000 
Menu*  gratle,  de  vingt-cinq  a  trente-eix  mille  francs      -  12,000 
Les  Consuls  de  premiere  elasse  ayant  un  traitement  de  quarantc 

millc  francs  recerront      -       --       --       --      -  12,000 

Les  Consuls  de  premiere  classo  ayant  un  traitement  de  vingt  A 

trente  mille  francs   -      --       --       --       --  10,000 

Meme  grade,  de  quinze  a  dix-huit  mille  francs      -  6,000 
MtniP  gratle,  de  dix  h  douze  mille  francs      -----  5,000 

Les  Consuls  de  deuxiemc  elasse  ayant  un  traitement  de  vingt  mille 

francs  recevront      -       --       --       --      --  (5,000 

Meme  grade,  de  quinze  a  dix-huit  mille  franca     -       -       -       -  5,000 

Meme  grade,  de  huit  a  douze  mille  francs     -----  4,000 

Les 
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Lea  agente  cousulaires  non  compria  dans  lea  categories  ci-dessue  recevront  le  traite-  Appendix,  No.  i. 
ment  de  conge.  ~  -  • 

Art.  i.  La  jouissance  du  demi-traitement  accorde  aux  agents  en  conge  volontaire  est 
borate  a  six  mow,  a  dater  de  leur  arrivee  en  France. 

Art.  5.  Lea  age n to  en  conge  qui,  apres  un  sejour  de  six  moia  en  France,  rcccvraicnt 
de  nous,  but  un  rapport  motive  prescnte  pur  notre  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 
l'ordre  de  restcr  a  Paris  pour  aihurc  de  service,  toucherout  unc  raoitic  du  traitcmcnt 
ordinaire  de  leur  emploi,  jusqu'au  ternto  du  travail  special  dont  ils  auront  etc  charges,  ou 
jusqu'a  nouvel  ordro  de  notre  part. 

Art.  6.  Lea  secretaires  d'ambassadc  ou  de  legation  qui,  a  datcr  de  ce  jour,  scront 
expedies  a  Paris  en  courriers.  et  qui  ne  devront  pas  retourncr  iuimcdiatement  a  leur  ]>oste, 
pourront  recevoir  a  Paris  la  totalite  de  leur  traitcmcnt  pendant  trois  mois,  ei  notre 
Minis  tre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  n'a  pas  dispose  dc  la  moitil  de  ce  traitcmcnt  cn  favcur 
d'un  attache  qui,  sans  avoir  dc  traitemeut  personnel,  serait  charge  dc-supplcer  le  secre- 
taire absent. 

Art  7.  Lorsqu'en  vertu  d'une  autorisation  ministerielle,  un  secretaire  expedic"  en 
courrier  prolongera  son  sejour  cn  France  plus  de  trois  mois,  il  nc  pourra  recevoir  alors  quo 
le  traitement  de  conge,  a  moins  qu'il  ne  suit  dans  le  cas  d'execption  indique  a  1' Article  5. 

Art.  8.  Toutes  dispositions  des  ordonnanccs  et  reglemcnts  contraircs  aux  prcscntea 
sont  et  demcurent  abrogees. 

Art.  9.  Notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Departcmcnt  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  est 
charge  de  l'execution  de  la  presente  ordonnance,  qui  sera  ius£rce  au  Bulletin  des  Lois. 

(signe)       lAtuis  Philippe. 

Par  le  Roi, 

Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 

(signe)  Guizot. 


—  No.  9.  — 

Eurl  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  Rut  sell. — (Received  19  December.) 

My  Lord,  Paris,  18  December  1860. 

Your  Lordship  having  been  pleased  by  your  circular  Despatch  of  the  25th  October 
last,  to  express  a  desire  to  be  furnished  with  any  observations  which  the  experience  of 
Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  agents  abroad  may  suggest  to  them  on  the  present  constitution 
and  working  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  country,  and  with  any  suggestions  which 
may  occur  to  them  for  its  improvement,  I  propose  in  this  Despatch  to  answer  your  Lord- 
ship's appeal,  and  feel  sure  that,  considering  the  importance  oi  the  subject,  your  Lordship 
will  excuse  me  if  I  draw  somewhat  largely  on  your  patience. 

I  begin  with  the  lowest  grade  in  the  service,  that  of  the  unpaid  attaches,  and  I  have 
no  scruple  in  saying  at  once  that  the  system  which  now  prevails  of  obtaining  unpaid  labour 
for  an  unlimited  length  of  time  should  be  put  an  end  to.  1  am,  and  always  have  been, 
an  advocate  for  giving  a  salary  to  an  attache  from  the  moment  on  which  he  receives  the 
Queen's  nomination.  If,  however,  a  probationary  trial,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  is 
thought  advisable  for  aspirants  to  the  diplomatic  service,  let  the  period  during  which  the 
probation  is  to  last  be  fixed  once  for  all ;  but  let  the  youth  be  certain  that  if,  at  the 
termination  of  that  period,  he  sliall  have  conducted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
superiors,  he  will  become  a  salaried  member  of  the  service. 

It  may  not  be  inapposite  here  to  call  to  mind  the  origin  of  unpaid  attaches,  and  to  show 
what  a  different  position  they  occupied  formerly  to  that  which  they  occupy  now.  I  believe 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  only  assistance  afforded  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  chief  of  an  embassy  or  mission,  was  that  of  a  secretary  ;  but  the  Ambassador 
or  minister  was  allowed  to  name  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  who,  on  his  recom- 
mendation, were  officially  recognised  as  attached  to  him,  and  whom  he  coidd  employ  on 
the  public  service  as  he  might  deem  useful.  The  post  of  an  attache  was  constantly  filled 
in  those  days  by  young  men  of  family  and  fortune,  who  desired  to  pass  a  few  months 
agreeably  abroad,  and  who  could  succeed  in  finding  a  friendly  protector  at  some  foreign 
Court.  The  consequence  was  that  attaches  were  looked  upon  as  the  personal  friends  of 
the  Ambassador  or  minister.  They  formed  part  of  his  family,  and  lived  at  his  table,  and 
sometimes  altogether  in  his  house,  which  in  itself  was  an  equivalent  to  a  limited  salary. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  permanent 
diplomatic  staff  of  the  country.  The  services  they  might  render  gave  them  no  positive 
claim  to  promotion,  and,  as  a  natural  corollary,  the  Ambassador  or  minister  could  get  rid 
of  them,  should  their  conduct  require  it,  or  his  caprice  dictate  it.  Now,  matters  are 
entirely  changed.  The  unpaid  attaches,  being  appointed  by  the  Government,  have  no 
longer  any  claim  on  the  permanent  hospitality  of  their  chiefs,  and  I  believe  that  there  are 
but  few  places  where  they  are  still  daily  admitted  to  the  family  table.  When  I  add  that 
the  expenses  of  living  and  lodging  abroad  have  increased  enormously  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  difference  between  the  position  of  the  unpaid  attache  now  and  formerly  is  still 
more  striking.  Add  to  this  that  an  aspirant  to  the  diplomatic  service  must  now  undergo 
an  examination  (a  very  excellent  innovation)  before  ho  can  be  permanently  appointed  to 
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Appendix,  No.  t.  an  embassy  or  mission  abroad,  and  the  balance  between  the  old  and  the  new  system  may 
■  be  struck  thus :  Under  the  first,  expenses  of  living  defrayed,  but  no  claim  whatever  on 

the  Government,  and  no  examination  required.  Under  the  second,  no  admission  into  the 
service  without  previous  examination,  no  expenses  defrayed,  but  a  contingent  claim  for 
promotion  on  the  Government — I  say  contingent,  because  even  now  there  is  no  positive 
obligation  on  the  Minister  to  promote  an  unpaid  attache,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
services.  The  Foreign  Office  List  would,  I  fancy,  furnish  more  than  one  nxample  of 
attaches  serving  with  credit  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  without  salary,  while  they  under- 
went at  the  same  time  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  juniors  promoted  over  their  heads. 

In  thus  advocating  the  cause  of  the  unpaid  attaches,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as 
arguing  that  they  arc  unfairly  treated.  When  a  young  man  enters  the  diplomatic  service, 
he  docs  so  with  his  eyes  open,  to  the  chance  of  working  several  years  without  remunera- 
tion. But  I  think  the  principle  itself,  of  exacting  work  without  pay,  is  a  bad  one.  It  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  subversive  of  good  discipline,  because  no  chief  likes  to  exercise  even  a 
necessary  authority  over  an  unsalaried  subordinate,  while  the  subordinates  themselves 
are  not  unnaturally  apt  to  grow  careless  under  a  system  which  leaves  them  so  long  in 
suspense. 

1  have  no  observations  to  make  respecting  the  secretaries  and  the  two  categories  of  paid 
attaches,  except  to  ask  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  follow  the  French  svstcm,  and 
name  the  latter  second  and  third  secretaries.  This  change  was  adopted  in  the  French 
service,  because  it  was  found  that  other  Governments  gave  that  rank  to  persons  fulfilling 
exactly  the  same  duties  as  the  French  paid  attaches,  and  the  latter  were  sometimes  placed 
thereby  in  an  unfair  position  at  foreign  Courts. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  junior  members  of  Her 
Majesty's  diplomatic  service  to  obtain  their  commissions  at  an  earlier  date  than  is  possible 
now. 

Promotion  has  of  late  years  been  distributed,  generally  speaking,  with  so  much  impar- 
tiality, that  there  is  but  little  room  for  remark  on  that  head.  In  the  higher  grades  of  the 
profession,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  wise  or  right  to  limit  a  Minister  in  the  selection  of 
agents  to  important  posts ;  but  in  the  junior  branches  it  would,  I  conceive,  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  were  the  young  men  taught  to  feel  that  their  promotion  depended 
in  a  measure  upon  themselves,  and  that,  with  steady  conduct  and  assiduous  attention  to 
their  duties,  they  might  be  confident  of  not  seeing  others  advanced  over  their  heads. 

If  it  were  possible  to  introduce  any  system  by  which  the  junior  members  would  feel 
that  their  promotion  depended  to  a  certain  extent  on  their  performing  their  duties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  chief,  an  authority  which  is  sometimes  wanted  would  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter.  For  instance,  were  a  chief  obliged  by  his  instructions  to  furnish  a 
half-yearly  report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  as  to  his  satisfaction  with  his  subordinates,  it  U 
obvious  that  a  hint  from  him,  when  necessary,  respecting  any  irregularity  or  carelessness 
he  may  remark,  would  carry  greater  weight  with  it  than  when,  as  now,  the  only  remedy 
he  has  is  in  a  spontaneous  complaint  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  penalty  would  be 
certain  were  the  warning  to  he  neglected.  Nor  would  there  be  any  danger  of  an  abuse 
of  this  half-yearly  report,  since  any  party  considering  himself  wronged  by  it  would  have 
an  appeal  to  your  Lordship's  office.  On  the  other  hand,  some  certainty  should  exist  that 
favourable  reports  would  ensure,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  promotion  according  to 
seniority. 

While  on  the  subject  of  promotion,  I  venture  to  observe,  that  your  Lordship  would  do 
well  to  institute  some  penalty  for  those  who,  without  sufficient  reason,  refuse  a  post  when 
offered  to  them.  It  should  be  understood,  that  such  refusal  does  away  with  any  claims 
which  seniority  niny  otherwise  give. 

Another  point  on  which  I  solicit  your  Lordship's  attention  is  the  advisability  of  never 
leaving  the  junior  members  of  the  service  too  long  in  the  same  place.  Two  years  should, 
I  think,  he  the  utmost  limit  of  a  residence  at  one  poet,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  all 
have  the  advantage,  in  the  course  of  their  early  career,  of  residing  at  one  or  other  of  the 
great  Courts,  by  which  they  will  become  better  acquainted  with  questions  of  importance. 
It  is  presumed  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  invent  a  sort  of  roster,  by  which  these  changes 
of  residence  might  be  governed.  If  any  plan  of  this  sort,  however,  should  be  adopted,  the 
travelling  expenses  incurred  thereby  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  public.  Under  all  cir- 
ciunstanccs,  the  journies  of  attaches  going  to  their  posts  for  the  first  time  should  be 
paid. 

I  have  made  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  supposition  that  the  services  at  home  and 
abroad,  now  under  your  Lordship's  direction,  are  to  remain  distinct ;  but  I  must  at  the 
same  time  confess  myself  to  be  an  advocate  for  their  complete  amalgamation. 

The  clerks  in  Her  Majesty's  Foreign  Office  would,  I  conceive,  profit  as  much  from  an 
occasional  residence  abroad  as  the  secretaries  and  attaches  of  Her  Majesty's  foreign 
missions  would  gain  by  an  occasional  residence  in  England.  If  I  saw  how  this  system 
could  be  extended  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  foreign  services  I  should  equally  advocate 
its  application.  But  if  the  junior  branches  of  the  two  services  are  amalgamated,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  those  who  now  enter  the  Foreign  Office  with  no  expectation  beyond  that  of 
rising  to  a  chief  clerkship,  will  be  as  eligible  as  any  one  else  to  a  mission  abroad.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  chief  clerks  might  be  assimilated  to  secretaries  of  embassy,  the  second 
clerks  to  secretaries  of  legation,  and  the  junior  clerks  to  attache's,  in  one  or  more  ranks, 
as  may  be  deemed  most  convenient ;  and  when  I  say  assimilated,  I  mean  that  there  should 
be  a  constant  change  going  on  between  the  home  and  foreign  services. 
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The  difficulty  in  questions  of  this  natnrc  is  to  make  a  beginning,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Appendix,  No.  1. 

tho  plan,  if  adopted,  should  first  be  brought  into  oj>eration  in  the  junior  grades,  and  so  be   

gradually  introduced  into  the  upper.     That  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service  would 
eventually  be  improved  hv  it  1  have  not  the  smallest  doubt. 

Such  are  the  observations  which,  in  compliance  with  your  Lordship's  invitation,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  submitting  to  vou  ;  but  as  some  of  them  might  seem  to  imply  dissatisfaction 
with  the  'services  of  attache's  (f  allude  to  those  which  advocate  the  half-yearly  notice  of 
their  conduct),  I  beg  to  state  that  such  is  not  my  feeling,  and  I  am  most  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  recording  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  a  more  intelligent  and 
willing  body  of  young  men  than  the  attaches  in  Her  Mnjesty's  diplomatic  sen-ice  could 
not  well  be  found. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)  Cowley. 


—  No.  10.  — 

Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  Russell— (Received  19  December.) 

My  Lord,  Paris,  18  December  I860. 

It  has  long  been  my  intention,  when  the  moment  should  arrive  for  me  to  retire  from 
Her  Majesty's  active' diplomatic  service,  and  when,  consequently,  any  observations  I 
might  make  with  regard  to  it  could  not  he  attributed  to  interested  motives,  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  whoever  might  he  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time,  certain 
points  connected  with  the  pecuniary  emoluments  of  that  service  which  I  humbly  conceive 
are  susceptible  of  revision  and  improvement.  If,  in  addressing  your  Lordship  at  present 
I  somewhat  depart  from  my  first  intentions,  it  is  because  the  moment  at  which  an  inquiry 
is  being  instituted  into  the  genera!  efficiency  of  the  service  appears  to  me  to  be  a  favour- 
able one  for  placing  before  you  the  few  remarks  which  I  desire  to  make. 

Tho  first  point  which  1  thus  venture  to  submit  to  your  Lordship's  consideration  is  the 
hardship  to  which  ambassadors  and  ministers  arc  exposed  by  the  regulation  which  deprives 
them  of  half  their  salaries  whenever  they  may  be  absent  from  their  posts  on  leave. 

Before  I  allude  to  the  consequences  which  this  regulation  indirectly  produces  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  allow  me  to  treat  it  as  a  simple  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  No  ambassador  or  minister,  on  going  home  on  a  short  leave,  can  get  rid  of  his 
house,  sell  his  horses,  and  break  up  his  establishment.  He  is  obliged  to  keep  them  all ; 
and  he  is,  moreover,  exposed  to  the  additional  expense  of  lodging  himself  whi'e  ou  leave, 
and  of  paying  the  expenses  of  his  journey  home  and  hack  to  his  post. 

Theanswcr.no  doubt,  is  simple.  There  is  no  necessity  for  his  leaving  his  post,  and 
incurring  tlieso  extra  expenses ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  reasoning  which,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  is  too  often  acted  upon,  but  it  is  not  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 
I  hold  it  to  be  good  for  every  English  diplomatist  to  pay,  from  time  to  time,  a  visit  to  his 
country  ;  the  ottcner,  indeed,  that  he  dues  so,  within  proper  limits,  the  better. 

Again,  the  temporary  absence  of  the  chief  gives  a  secretary  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  himself  into  notice,  and  of  prejiariug  himself  for  the  higher  functions  to  which 
he  aspires. 

These  advantages,  I  conceive,  arc  greatly  diminished  by  the  regulation  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  which  keeps  chiefs  at  their  posts  more  than  is  good  either  for  them  or 
for  others. 

I  venture,  then,  to  suggest,  that  once  a  year,  or  certainly  once  in  two  years,  an 
ambassador  or  minister  should  be  allowed  to  leave  his  \nmt  for  a  fixed  period,  during 
which  his  appointments  shall  be  subject  to  no  deduction  whatever.  If  he  exceeds  that 
period,  let  him  forfeit  the  whole  of  his  salary,  except  in  cases  specially  permitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  can  then  impose  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

In  the  plau  which  I  thus  advocate  it  is  not  my  intention  to  propose  any  extra  allowance 
for  the  secretary  while  acting  as  charge  d'affaires.  This  may  at  first  sight  apj»ear  hard  ; 
but  I  would  beg  to  observe  that  he  is  not  necessarily  subjected  to  any  extra  expense. 
Nolnxly  expects  him  to  entertain,  and  1  hardly  doubt  that  there  arc  few  gentlemen  in  the 
service  who  would  not  willingly  abandon  the  chances  which  they  now  have  of  here  and 
there  getting  an  extra  hundred  pounds  for  the  certainty  that  when  arrived  at  the  higher 
branches  of  the  profession  they  would  not  be  subjected  to  the  curtailment,  which  is  the 
rule  of  the  service  now. 

Others,  however,  1  am  well  aware,  may  entertain  a  different  opinion  upon  this  last 
point,  but  in  any  case  I  would  suggest  <  I  am  supt>osing  that  my  general  argument  is 
admitted)  that  the  ambassador  or  minister  going  on  leave  should  only  be  required  to  pay 
the  extra  allowance  to  which  the  charge  d'atlaires  is  entitled. 

I  come  now  to  a  second  observation,  which,  if  laid  before  the  public,  would,  I  ain 
convinced,  however  useless  and  overpaid  the  diplomatic  service  may  be  deemed  in  the 
eyes  of  some  |iersons,  be  generally  recognised  as  just.  It  is  not  right  that  the  salaries 
of"  the  foreign  diplomatic  service  should  be  subjected  to  the  income  tax  so  long  as  it  is 
a  peace  tax ;  as  a  war  tax  1  have  nothing  to  say  upon  the  subject.  A  few  words  will 
explain  my  meaning.  The  income  tax,  as  a  peace  tax,  is  the  substitution  in  a  great 
measure  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation.    Now  it  is  obvious  that  persons  living  abroad  were 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  not  subject  to  the  indirect  taxation  which,  before  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax,  pre- 

  vailed  in  England.    They  were  subject  to  the  indirect  taxatiou  of  the  country  in  which 

they  lived.  So  that  the  present  condition  of  such  persons  is  that  they  now  pay  taxes  both 
at  name  and  abroad.  Again,  one  of  the  main  arguments  of  those  who  supported  the 
imposition  of  an  income  tux  in  England  was  that  articles  of  primary  and  general  necessity 
would  become  so  much  cheaper  by  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  indirect  taxation  that  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  revenue  would  be  counterbalanced  bv  greater  cheapness  of  living. 
But  this  advantage  did  not  tell  in  favour  of  those  who  lived  abroad.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that,  as  prices  fell  in  England,  they  rose  abroad.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
expenses  of  living  abroad  have  greatly  increased  within  the  last  15  years,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause. 

Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants,  therefore,  whose  salaries,  it  may  be  presumed,  were 
fixed  at  the  lowest  amount  that  would  enable  them  to  live  with  credit  at  a  time  when 
prices  on  the  Continent  were  lower  than  they  ore  now,  have  not  only  to  contend  against 
higher  prices  abroad,  but  they  are  subject  to  a  taxation  at  home  which  was  not  con- 
templated when  those  salaries  were  fixed,  without  in  any  way  partaking  of  the  benefits 
which  that  taxation  was  in  other  ways  to  produce. 

I  think  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  tliat  the  income  tax  presses  unfairly  upon  them. 
I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  anv  relief  can  now  be  given  to  those  whose 
cause  I  advocate ;  and,  if  I  have  called  your  ^Lordship's  attention  to  the  subject,  it  is  in 
the  hope  that  what  I  have  said  may  induce  you  to  view  with  greater  indulgence  the 
remarks  which  I  have  ventured  to  make  in  the  first  half  of  this  Despatch. 

The  third  and  lost  point  on  which  I  have  to  remark  is  the  irregularity  attending  the 
payment  of  diplomatic  salaries,  and  of  the  advances  made  on  account  of  extraordinary 
excuses.  This  may  be  of  small  importance  to  persons  who  have  some  fortune  of  their 
own,  but  to  young  men  who  have  little  else  than  their  salaries  to  depend  upon,  it  is  of 
serious  consequence.  Surely,  if  the  diplomatic  salaries  cannot  be  paid  to  the  day,  as  in 
other  services,  some  short  period  might  be  fixed  within  which  the  payment  might  be 
counted  upon. 

The  interest  which  your  Lordship  has  evinced  for  the  efficiency  and  well-being  of  the 
service  over  which  you  preside  assures  me  that,  whatever  may  be  your  appreciation  of  the 
remarks  I  have  made,  you  will  pardon  mc  for  the  freedom  of  addressing  them  to  you. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)  CuwUy. 


FRANKF O  R T. 


-  Xo.  n.  — 

Sir  A.  Mnht  to  Lord  J.  Russell.— { Received  4  .January  1861.  )  , 

My  Lord,  Frankfort,  29  December  1860. 

Ix  replying  to  your  Lordship's  circular  of  the  25th  October,  my  observations  must  be 
confined  to  stating  the  experience  of  a  life  ]>as8ed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  with  reference 
to  our  own  establishment;  the  (iermanic  Diet,  to  which  I  have  been  accredited  since  the 
year  1852,  though  entitled  by  Article  L  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Vienna  Conferences  of 
1820,  to  apjwint  as  well  as  to  receive  plenipotentiaries,  having  never  exercised  that  right; 
and  the  smaller  States  comprised  in  my  commission  having  no  diplomatic  establishment* 
deserving  attention. 

I  think,  therefore,  I  shall  best  respond  to  the  objects  of  your  Lordship's  circular,  by 
taking  such  a  review  of  the  separate  grades  of  our  own  service  as  mv  own  experience 
suggests. 

1.  Clerks  of  Missions. — 1  will  begin  by  referring  to  this,  the  lowest  office  In  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  missions,  corresponding  with  the  chanceliers  of  foreign  missions  of  similar  rank. 
This  is  always  an  inferior  and  paid  appointment,  but  the  duties  assigned  to  the  office 
depend  more  on  the  chief  of  the  mission  than  on  distinct  rules. 

In  some  cases  the  clerk  is  also  a  qualified  translator,  and  discharges  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  duties  usually  ascribed  to  attaches,  copying,  holding  keys  of  the  archives,  and  doing, 
in  fact,  more  of  the  business  of  the  legation  than  ought  fairly  to  fall  to  his  share.  The 
chief  business  of  chanceliers  of  foreign  legations  is  in  attending  to  passports,  receiving 
applicants,  and  ascertaining  if  they  ought  to  have  access  to  ihe  superior  members  of  the 
mission ;  conveying  messages,  filing  newspapers  or  other  papers  not  precisely  in  the  nature 
of  archives;  in  short  the  line  of  demarcation  between  his  duties  and  those  "of  the  attaches 
is  clearly  drawn.  His  salary,  moreover,  is  cither  wholly  or  partially  derived  from  office 
fees  on  pass|K>rt«  and  on  the  legalisation  of  documents,  from  neither  of  which  sources  in 
any  tax  levied  in  British  missions,  though  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  such  a  mode  of 
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raising  a  sum  which  might  ho  applicable  to  defraying  some  part  at  least  of  the  expense  of  Appendix,  No.  1. 
an  office  servant,  could  hardly  be  found  objectionable.  . 

Passports  are  probably  doumed  shortly  to  be  done  away  with,  but  wherever  there  is' a 
legation  numerous  documents  are  trough t  for  legislation,  the  parties  interested  thus  avoid- 
ing the  payment  of  consular  fees 

The  surplus,  if  any,  of  fees  levied,  after  satisfying  the  above  demand,  might  be  applied 
to  defraying  the  cost  of  stationery  formerly  allowed  to  all  Her  Majesty's  missions,  whereas 
this  liberality  is  now  confined  to  the  Paris  Embassy. 

The  salary  of  clerks  in  our  missions  is  inadequate,  if  it  be  intended  they  should  support 
the  rank  of  gentlemen  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  this  officer  should  not  have  that  pretension, 
but  be  simply  a  man  of  integrity  and  good  education,  and  that  his  sphere  should  be  so 
defined  as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  duties  clashing  with  those  of  the  attaches. 

Attac/Us.— Our  Government  usually  employ  young  men  for  an  indefinite  period  as 
unpaid  attaches. 

This  period  may  be  regarded  as  probationary.  The  system  of  giving  no  salary  compels 
conferring  this  employment  on  those  alone  who  are  possessed  of  some  private  fortune,  and 
that  this  should  be  the  rule  is,  1  think,  highly  desirable  in  our  service.  This  qualification 
is  indeed  indispensable,  where  the  necessary  expense  incidental  to  a  life  apart  from  home, 
and  where  the  individual  is  thrown  nearly  wholly  on 'his  own  resources,  render  even  the 
moderate  salary  which  an  attache  obtains  when  plnccd  on  the  paid  list  quite  inadequate  to 
maintain  the  position  which  these  members  of  missions  arc  considered  to  hold. 

By  remaining  a  certain  time  unpaid,  and  serving  in  different  countries,  these  young  men 
soon*  have  the  means  of  judging  whether  their  resources  are  such  as  will  justify  them  in 
continuing  in  the  career. 

In  continental  countries  a  decided  preference  is  shown  bv  all  Governments  for  employ- 
ing in  this  grade  of  the  profession  young  men  of  some  definite  rank  or  position;  and  there 
is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact  that  the  want  of  these  adjuncts  acts  as  a  virtual  disqualifi- 
cation, and  where,  as  occasionally  happens,  persons  of  inferior  birth  are  employed,  they 
meet  with  mortifications  discouraging  to  young  men  seeking  entrance  into  the  first  ranks 
of  foreign  society. 

Nevertheless,'  wherever  there  is  refinement  of  manner  and  good  conduct,  they  are 
qualities  which  will  always  make  their  way ;  and  here  let  me  be  allowed  to  say,  that  too 
little  stress  is  often  laid  on  these  essential  qualifications — essential  not  only  to  success  in 
the  profession,  but  disposing  these  members  of  every  legation  to  be  amenable  to  discipline, 
and  to  regard  the  head  of  their  mission  with  respect. 

Such  discipline  and  respect,  arc  far  more  the  rule  in  foreign  missions,  and  much  benefit 
would  accrue  to  Her  Majesty's  service  from  their  greater  observance  in  our  own. 

As  regards  the  system  of  promotion  from  unpaid  to  jwiid  nttachrships,  or  from  the  latter 
rank  to  that  of  secretary  of  legation,  seniority  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  regarded  as  the 
rule,  though  in  the  case  of  remarkable  capacity  or  qualification  for  a  particular  j>ost  the 
faculty  of  selection  ought  not  to  be  excluded. 

Srcretarirx. — As  regards  secretaries  of  legation,  I  must  begin  by  stating  that,  in  foreign 
services,  you  seldom  find  men  beyond  a  certain  age  filling  the  jx»st.  They  are  either 
pensioned,  promoted,  or  got  rid  of  in  some  way  or  other;  often,  in  the  French  and  Austrian 
services,  by  transfer  to  consular  apjwintmentt*. 

The  disadvantages  and  hardship  of  keeping  a  man  in  a  subordinate  position  on  the  small 
salary  allotted  to  this  class  of  public  servants  is  detrimental  in  more  ways  than  one.  A 
public  servant  who  thinks  himself  hardly  used  is  never  efficient ;  neither  is  it  an  agreeablo 
or  easy  task  for  the  chief  of  a  mission  to  enforce  the  rules  of  tho  service  on  a  gentlcmau 
who  is  sometimes  not  only  his  senior  in  years,  but  in  the  profession. 

I  would  advocate  a  progressive  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  secretaries  of  legation, 
esi>ecially  if  they  remained  unmarried. 

If  these  gentlemen  marry,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  they  are  indifferent  to  a 
hundred  or  two  more  or  less  in  their  incomes ;  and  1  think  it  desirable  that  a  chock  should 
be  put  upon  marriages  in  the  junior  branches  of  diplomacy. 

Married  attaches  or  secretaries  are  neither  so  manageable  nor  so  wcll-dis|»c*ed  to 
work  as  the  unmarried ;  they  are  sometimes  struggling  with  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
hindered  in  many  ways  from  fulfilling  their  duties.  Secretaries  in  this  position  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  all  that  is  incumbent  on  them  is,  to  fulfil  their  duties  as  charge  d'affaires  in 
the  minister's  absence. 

Minister*. — With  reference,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  general  question  of  salaries,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  present  scale  dates,  with  trifling  changes,  from  the  year  1821,  and 
that  Government  seem  never  to  have  taken  into  consideration  that  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
greater  number  of  European  capitals  has  since  that  date  been  doubled. 

The  scale  also  was  not  judiciously  framed ;  an  instance  in  j>oint  is  afforded  by  the  post 
I  now  hold.  No  one  conversant  with  tho  rates  of  living  in  the  various  German  capitals 
can  comprehend  on  what  principle  the  allowances  of  the  mission  at  Frankfort  are  lower 
than  those  of  Hanover  and  Munich. 

Frankfort  is  the  most  expensive  of  these  three  residences,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
central  position  and  other  causes,  prices  of  all  kinds  have  augmented  in  this  city  in  a  more 
rapid  ratio  than  has  been  the  case  in  either  of  the  above-named  capitals. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  rates  of  English  and  foreign  diplomatic 
salaries,  and  a  bare  statement  of  figures  would  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

I  might  state  (as  is  the  case)  that  the  Prussian  Envoy  at  Frankfort  has  a  larger  salary 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  than  the  British  Minister,  or  that  the  Frencli  and  Russian  Ministers  had  less ;  but  neither 
-  the  one  nor  the  other  instance  offer  means  of  forming  sound  judgments  of  what  would  be 

a  just  and  suitable  rate  of  allowance  to  the  British  Envoy. 

Foreign  Governments  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  supplements  and  gratifications,  and 
in  many  cases,  of  paying  the  debts  of  their  representatives;  thus,  without  going  into 
details  of  too  great  length,  a  knowledge  of  the  nominal  amount  of  salaries  would  be  useless 
for  comparison. 

The  fact  of  enhanced  cost  of  living  is  so  universally  recognised  in  this  part  of  Germany, 
that  the  salaries  of  the  public  servants  of  nearly  all  the  States,  and  those  of  Fraukfort 
among  the  first,  have  within  the  last  year  or  two  been  augtnetited  30  per  cent.  I  am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  a  revision  of  the  existing  scale  of  salaries,  with  reference  to  the 
growing  exigencies  of  the  tunes,  is  necessary,  and  feel  convinced  that  the  justness  of  such 
revision  is  so  manifest  that  no  objection  to  it  could  be  raised. 

Leave  of  Absence. — It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  Her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad 
if  they  were  not  mulcted  of  half  their  salary  for  every  day  that  they  absent  themselves 
from  their  post. 

All  foreign  Governments  give  their  ministers  a  certain  period  of  free  leave  of  absence, 
the  shortest  being  14  days,  and  the  most  extended  one  month,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  similar  arrangements  might  be  introduced  into  our  service  with  advantage. 

A  minister  once  in  his  own  country,  would  generally  overstay  the  allotted  free  term, 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  expected  that  the  reserve  fund  of  the  Foreign  Office  would  not 
suffer  materially  from  a  change  of  rule  which  now  presses  as  a  hardship  on  those  who  have 
to  carry  on  the  service  of  the  country  abroad. 

Promotion. — It  docs  not  appear  that  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  promotion  of  ministers 
from  the  inferior  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  three  categories  into  which  Her  Majesty's 
legations  are  divided.  ImjK>rtant  gradations  of  j>ay  and  of  retiring  pensions  are,  how- 
ever, dependent  on  this  classification,  making  the  tenancy  of  a  third,  a  second,  or  a  first- 
class  mission  a  matter  of  serious  difference  to  the  incumbent,  who,  as  is  often  the  case, 
fills  the  lower  post,  though  holding  the  same  double  title  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  that  is  given  to  the  highest  rank  under  an  embassy.  Hence  it 
arises  that  the  advancement  of  junior  ministers  or  secretaries  to  the  higher  missions, 
cannot  take  place  without  exercising  a  discouraging  influence  on  those  who  are  passed 
over ;  and  though  I  should  be  far  from  venturing  to  suggest  that  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  should  be  wholly  guided  by  the  rule  of  seniority,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
opinion  that  striking  deviations  from  that  principle  are  injurious  to  tho  service. 

Political  Representatives. — It  was  at  one  time  customary  that  Her  Majesty's  repre- 
sentatives at  all  tho  great  Courts  should  be  known  political  adherents  of  the  party  in 
power.  It  thus  became  a  matter  of  necessity  that  all  Ambassadors,  and  a  certain  uumber 
of  Envoys,  should  be  changed  with  a  change  of  Administration ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  system  is  advantageous  to  the  service,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
advisable  rather  to  pursue  the  opposite  plan  of  considering  foreign  ministers  as  the  mere 
organs  of  the  Government  which  employs  them — a  system  maintained  on  the  Continent. 
It  seems  likely  that  more  independent  advice  would  be  given,  and  less  prejudiced  views 
expressed  by  men  serving  under  the  latter  system  than  under  the  furmer. 

Conclusion.  Dependence  of  the  Corps  on  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs. — In  conclusion, 
I  would  fain  affirm  that  no  class  of  men  more  require  the  protection  of  the  chief  of  their 
department  than  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants.  Designated  as  a  body,  they  are 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  employment  dislocated  and  disunited,  and  by  no  means  afford 
one  another  that  mutual  aid  and  assistance  which  give  strength  and  consistency  to  other 
branches  of  the  public  service. 

They  are  nocessarily  exposed  to  cavil  and  attacks,  especially  from  the  press,  and  the 
notice  taken  of  them  is  almost  always  invidious  and  personal ;  such  indeed  as,  whether 
in  praise  or  in  blame,  strikes  an  impartial  observer  as  rarely  bestowed  with  discrimination. 

While  one  diplomatist  may  think  it  advisable  to  conciliate  a  roving  "  correspondent," 
another,  with  equal  regard  for  his  abilities,  will  feel  repugnance  at  showing  attentions 
which  may  have  the  air  of  asking  his  suffrage,  and  of  adding  one  more  to  the  number  of 
those  who,  forgetting  self-respect,  seek  the  plaudits  of  public  journals. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)      A*  Malet. 
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—  No.  12.  — 
Mr.  Eliot  to  Lord  J.  Rnssrll. — (Received  18  January.) 

My  Lord,  Athens,  10  January  1861. 

IMMEDIATELY  on  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  Despatch,  marked,  Circular  of  25th 
Octohcr,  i>.,on  November  17th,  I  addressed  to  his  Hellenic  Majesty's  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  certain  questions  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Greek  Diplomatic  Service,  and 
I  now  have  the  honour  to  eclose  herewith  copy  of  the  same,  together  with  the  answers 
with  which  M.  Coundouriottis  has  been  good  enough  to  furnish  me. 

In  addition  to  these  answers,  which  appear  to  be  exceedingly  ample,  the  Greek  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  has  been  good  enough  to  furnish  me,  lor  the  information  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  with  a  copy  of  the  consular  guide  and  of  the  consular  instructions, 
as  also  of  the  law  regulating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consuls,  the  two  latter  in  French 
translation.  Finally,  M.  Coundouriottis  encloses  a  copy  of  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
Foreign  Office. 

The  length  of  the  answers  to  my  questions  is  so  great  that,  to-day  being  post  day,  I  am 
obliged  to  send  them  in  original  to  your  Lordship,  understanding  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  required  information  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       IV.  G.  CornwalKs  Eliot. 
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Enclosure  in  No.  12. 
Replies  to  Queries  respecting  the  Greek  Diplomatic  Service. 

lire  Question,  A  quellcs  conditions  cst-on  admis  au  service  diplomatique? 

Reponse.  Lc  systemc  dc  subordonner  les  nominations  aux  cmplois  publics  a  ccrtaincs 
conditions,  nyant  pour  but  dc  constatcr  la  capacite  dc  l'individu,  nc  pouvait  pas  etre  adopte, 
en  Grcce,  immcdiatcmcnt  aprts  I'etabKsflement  dc  l'ordrc  legal. 

L'utilite  ct  l'efficacite  d'un  parcil  systemc  nc  sauruient,  quoiqu'on  en  disc,  etre  mises  en 
doutc,  mais  les  circonsiances  narticulicres  oft  la  Grecc  s'est  trouvee  au  sortir  d'unc  longuc 
ct  ruineuse  lutte,  nc  permettaicnt  pas  au  legislatcur  d'y  iinposcr,  pour  la  nomination  aux 
cmplois  publics,  des  obligations  auxquelles  fort  pcu  de  gens  etaient  a  meme  dc  satisfairc. 
En  effet,  adopter  immcdiatcmcnt  cc  systemc  dans  la  nomination  du  personnel  des  diflcrentes 
branches  de  {'administration,  e'eut  etc  sc  priver  tout  bonnement  de  I 'experience  et  des 
lumieres  de  plusieurs  personnes  qui  pouvaicnt  occujjer  avee  distinction  les  cmplois  publics, 
mais  qui  ne  possedaient  pas  certaines  qualitcs  ordinoirement  considerees  comme  conditions 
ct  titres  d' admission  au  service  public.  C'eut  etc  encore  commcttre  tin  acte  d'injustice 
envers  ceux  qui,  ayant  pris  une  part  energique  a  la  lutte  de  1'indcpendance,  se  seraient 
vus  repousses  des  emplois  publics,  faute  d  un  grade  universitaire  ou  d'un  ccrtificat  d'6tude, 
quoiqu'ayant  toute  la  capacite  de  servir  l'etat. 

C'cst  pour  ces  raisons  que  la  legislation  du  pays  a  laisse  jusqu'a  ce  jour  au  libre  arbitre 
du  Gouvcrnement.  le  ehoix  dc  scs  employes. 

II  y  a  bien  aujourd'hui  quelques  restrictions  a  ce  pouvoir  discrctionnairc,  restrictions 
dont  d  sera  fait  plus  bas  mention  ;  mais  elles  n'aff'ectent  qu'un  petit  nomhre  de  places. 

A  defaut  done  d'unc  loi  reglant  les  conditions  de  l'admission  au  service  en  general,  le 
Gouvcrnement  sc  reserve  dc  juger,  dans  chaque  cos  particulicr,  dc  1'aptitudc  de  telle  on 
telle  personne  u  rcmplir  les  fonctions  d'unc  place  diplomatique  quelconquo,  soit  dans  les 
bureaux  du  Ministerc  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  soit  dans  les  chancelleries  diplomatiques 
et  consulaircs  a  letranger.  Sculcmcnt,  1'Articlc  7  dc  la  Loi  du  W  Juin  1846,  sur 
l'organisation  des  ministcrcs  etablit  une  restriction  a  ccttc  faculte,  en  ce  qui  conccrne  les 
nominations  d'attaches  au  Ministerc  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.  Cet  article  stipule,  en 
effet,  que,  i>our  Ctre  nomine  a  ce  poste,  il  faut  servir  gratuitement  six  mois  au  moms  dans 
les  bureaux  dc  ce  departeraent,  comme  apprcnti  diplomatique  ou  surnumeraire.  Cet 
apprentissage  pourra  etre  indefiniment  prolonge,  s'il  n'y  a  pas  de  place  d'attache  vacante 
au  ministere,  ou  bien  si  la  personne  soumisc  a  cette  epreuve  ne  justifie  pas,  dans  ce  laps 
de  temps,  dc  son  aptitude  a  la  carrierc  diplomatique.  Dans  ce  dernier  cas  meme,  le 
Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  peut  tout  simpleuieut  la  congedier  du  service. 

Le  ministre  a  le  pouvoir  uiscretionnaire  de  nommer  les  surnumcraircs,  soit  a  un  poste 
diplomatique  a  l'interieur  ou  a  1  'etranger,  soit  a  un  jioste  consulaire,  suivant  l'aptitude 
manifeste  par  chacun  deux  a  l'une  ou  a  l'autre  de  ces  deux  hranches.  Ainsi,  par  exemple, 
tel  apprenti  diplomatique  est  nomine,  apres  I'aecomplissement  bien  entendu  des  conditions 
sus-indiquces,  attache  au  Ministerc  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  telle  autre  attache  a  une 
mission  du  n»i  a  lctranjrcr,  ou  jcune  de  Inngues  attache  a  la  Legation  de  Constantinople, 
tel  autre  chancclier  ou  commis  d'un  consular  en  Europe  ou  cu  Turquic. 
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Appendix,  No.  1.       Mais  pour  etre  admia  u  »ervir  comme  apprcnti  diplomatique,  on  est  tcnu,  non-seulcmcnt 
^—  dc  justiner  dc  la  connaissancc  du  Greer  et  (lu  Frnncais,  ce  <|ui  est  une  condition  fine  qu&  non, 

mais  d'exhiber  aussi  un  ccrtificat  d'etudes  attestant  qu'on  a  fait  ses  eludes  encyclopediqucs 
dans  un  Gymnase  (Lycec)  de  l'Etat.  Cette  condition  est  facultative  il  est  vrai,  n'etant 
pa*  encore  consacree  par  une  loi ;  mais  il  est  extremcment  rare  que  le  ministre  e'en 
ecarte. 

La  connaissance  de  1' Anglais  cat  aussi  prise  cn  consideration. 

Dans  tous  les  autre*  emplois  diplomatique*,  a  savoir,  daaa  lee  postcs  de  Secretaire 
General  du  Ministcre,  Chef  do  Division  dc  le  et  dc  2e  classe,  ou  bien  dans  ccux  de 
Ministre  Pleni]>otentiaire,  Charge  d' Affaires,  Secretaires,  et  Attaches  de  legation,  la 
nomination  depend  uniqucment  du  jugement  du  ministre  et  de  l'agrement  du  roi. 

Toutcfois.les  besoins  du  service  ct  la  capacite  dc  l'individu  sont  prisen  consideration,  et 
onlinairement  les  pcrsonnes  ayant  un  grade  univcrsitairc  et  particulicrcmeut  un  diplume 
dc  doctcur  ou  de  licencie  en  droit,  ou  bicn  celled  qui  se  scraicnt  distiuguecs  dans  lea 
grades  infericurcs,  aont  prefcrees. 

2e  Question.  Dans  quelle  classe  sociale  les  employers  diplnmatiques  sont-ils  onlinaire- 
ment choisis? 

72.  En  Grecc,  il  n'y  a  jies  de  classes  privilegiees  ni  dc  distinctions  sociales.  Tout  citoven 
Grcc  peut  aspirer  il  un  emploi  diplomatique  et  l'ohtenir,  pourvu  qu'il  y  soit  juge  cajtafjle. 
Seulement,  on  prefere  onlinairement,  ainsi  qu'il  vieut  d'etre  dit,  jK>ur  lea  postes  diplo- 
matiqucs,  aussi  bicn  que  pour  les  postes  consulaires,  les  persouues  ayant  un  diplotne  de 
doctcur  ou  dc  licencie  en  droit. 

3e  Question.  Queta  sont  les  examena,  ct  s'il  y  en  a,  qu'on  doit  subir  comme  prcuve 
de  capacite  lore  de  1'entree  au  service  ou  de  la  promotion  ? 

R.  En  dehors  de  I'cprcuve  qu'on  doit  subir,  comme  ci-dessus,  pour  etre  nomine  atfaclie" 
au  Ministcre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  il  n'y  en  a  \a&  d'autrc  pour  les  employes  diplo- 
matiques  du  service  central  ou  des  legations  de  quelquc  rang  qu  ils  soicnt. 

Seulement,  les  jeunes  de  langues  ou  eieves-interpretes  attaches  a  la  Legation  de  Con- 
stantinople sont  obliges  en  vertu  d'une  loi  en  vigueur,  de  subir,  chaquc  anncc,  devant  unc 
Commission  composee  du  premier  et  du  second  drogman  de  la  legation  et  du  professcur 
de  la  langue  Turque,  un  examcn  dans  cette  langue  jour  faire  voir  leurs  progres. 

Comme  cea  jeunes  genB  sont  destines  a  former  de  bons  interpreter  au  service  du 
Gouvernement,  ils  sont  renvoyes  du  service  si  le  resultat  de  leurs  examens  anuuels  n'est 

4e  Question.  Quels  sont  les  appointements  qu'on  touche  en  entrant  au  service,  ou 
en  ctant  transfere  d'une  place  a  une  autre  ? 

En  entrant  au  service  on  touche  les  appointementa  dc  la  place  a  laquellc  on  vient  d'etre 
nomine. 

Si  Ton  est  transferc  a  une  autre  place,  on  touche  les  appoiiitements  de  cette  derniere, 
mais  seulement  a  partir  du  jour  oil  Von  preudrait  inissession  de  ses  nouvcllca  fonctions. 

On  touche  encore,  dans  le  second  caw,  une  indemnite  |K>ur  les  frais  de  dcplacement, 
accordcepur  le  Gouvernement  et  proportionnce  aux  circonstances  particuluxesdc  l'employe 
transferc,  par  exemplc,  s'il  est  ou  uon  marie,  s'il  a  ounon  une  nombreuse  famille. 

5e  Question.  Quels  sont  les  grades  dans  le  service,  et  d'apres  quel  systcmo 
l'avaucement  est  regie  ? 

R.  Les  grades  dans  le  service  central  sont : — 

1.  Secretaire  General  du  Ministcre ; 

2.  Chef  de  Division  de  le  classe ; 

3.  Chef  de  Division  de  2e  classe ;  * 

4.  Secretaire  Ministcriel  de  le  c.laase; 

5.  Secretaire  Ministcriel  de  2e  classe ; 

6.  Attache  de  1  e  classe ; 

7.  Attache  de  2c  classe  ; 

8.  Apprcnti  Diplomatique  ou  surnumcraire. 
Les  grade*  des  autres  employes  diplomatique  sont : — 

1.  Envoy  e  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire ; 

2.  Ministre  Resident ; 

3.  Charge  d'Aftaires ; 

4.  ler  Secretaire  de  Legation; 

5.  2e  Secretaire  de  Legation ; 

6.  Attache  (nou  paye). 

Dans  la  categoric  des  employes  diplomatiques  rcntrent  aussi  les  drogtnana,  attaches  k  la 
legation  de  Grecc  u  Constantinople,  dont  les  grades  sont : — 

1.  ier  interpret*  dc  la  Legation  ; 

2.  2e  Interprete  de  la  Legation  ; 

3.  3e  I  nterpretc  dc  la  Legation ; 

4.  4e  Interprete  do  la  Legation ; 

5.  ElOvc  Interprete  ou  jcune  dc  langues. 
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Lee  grades  dans  le  service  consulate  sont :  —  Appendix,  No.  1. 

1.  Consul  General ;   

2.  Consul ; 

3.  Vice  Consul ;  et  Chaneelier  de  Consulat  General  et  Drogman  de  le  classe  ; 

4.  Chaneelier  de  Consulat  et  Drogman  de  2e  classe  ; 

5.  Commis. 

Le  poete  d'Ambassadcur  n'existe  pas  de  fait  en  Grece. 

Pour  ce  qui  cat  de  Pavancement,  t'anciennete  en  ineme  temps  que  la  capacity  en  deci- 
dent:  ainsi,  eutre  deux  employes  ayant  la  ineme  capacite  le  plus  ancien  sera  prefer*,  main 
tmtro  deux  employes  de  capacite  differentc,  ce  n'est  pas  le  plus  aucien,  maia  le  plus  capable 
qui  doit  etre  prefer*?. 

(W  Question.    Quelle*  eont  lea  attributions  de  chaque  mcmbre  partioulier  des 
chancelleries  diplomatique*  ? 

Ii.  En  ce  qui  concerne  le  service  central  du  ministere  il  est  regie: — 

1.  Par  rOrdonnancc  Royalc  en  date  du  A  Avril  1833,  sur  I  organisation  et  le 

competence  du  Ministerc  de  la  Maison  du  Roi  et  des  Affaires  Etrang^res. 

2.  Par  l'Ordonnance  du  '  Avril  sur  le  service  des  Ministcrcs. 

3.  Par  la  Loi  du  f»f  Juin  1846,  sur  ('organisation  des  Ministerc*. 

4.  Par  l'Ordonnance  du*J^-r  1856,  sur  les  attributions  du  Secretaire  General 

du  Ministerc. 

5.  Eufin  par  le  reglement  interieur  du  Ministere. 

Prcsquc  tous  ces  documents  sont  contenus  dans  le  reeueil  qui  vient  d'etre  public  sous 
le  titrc  de  "  Guide  Consulaire.''  Les  dispositions  les  plus  etwentiellca  de  ces  actes  publics 
sont  les  suivantes : — 

D'aprda  Particle  de  POrdonnance  du  n\  Avril  1833,  "  sur  Porganisntion  et  la  compe- 
tence du  Ministere  de  la  Maison  du  li«>i  et  des  Affaires  Etningeres,"  a  competence  de  ce 
departement  s'etend  sur  tous  les  agents  diplomatique*  et  consulates  nommes  par  le  roi,  de 
quclque  rang  qu'ils  soieut. 

D'aprts  Particle  4  de  la  ineme  ordonnance,  les  attributions  du  Ministerc  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres  comprennent : — 

1.  La  defense  et  la  sauvegarde  des  inte>ets  de  Pctat  dans  tous  ses  rapporta  avec. 
Petranger ;  les  negociations  ct  corrcspondanees  avec  les  Gouvertiements  etrangers  et  leura 
agents  diplotuatiqucs  accreditee  en  Grece  ;  les  instructions  &  donner  aux  agenta  dipluina- 
tiques  ct  consulates  du  roi  u  Petranger,  ainsi  que  la  corresjMUidance  tenue  avec  eux ;  la 
negotiation,  conservation,  ct  execution  des  traitcs  conelus  avec  les  puissances  etrangeres. 

2.  La  corrcspoudancc  ofiiciolle  du   roi   avec  les  tonvcruius  et  les  gouverneinents 
etrangers. 

3.  Pout  ce  qui  se  rattachc  aux  conventions  privces,  ainsi  qu'aux  droits  prives  de  la 
maison  rovale. 

4.  La  defense  des  intents  des  sujets  Grees  dans  les  t'-tats  etrangers. 

5.  La  transmission  de  la  correspondence  eutre  la  Cour  de  Home  et  ses  autoritcsou  agents 
«Pune  part,  et  le  clerge  Catholique  du  pays  de  Pautre. 

6.  La  delivrance  et  le  visa  des  passcjurts  pour  Petranger,  ainsi  que  la  legalisation 
des  documents  destines  u  Petranger. 

7.  La  delivrance,  avec  Pagrement  du  roi,  de  permissions  d'entrer  au  service  d'un  «?tat 
etrangcr  ou  d'aecepter  les  decorations,  pensions,  ou  autres  remunerations  aecordees  par  un 
eouvcrain  ou  gouvernement  Stranger. 

8.  L'emigration  et  Pexportation  des  biens. 

9.  Les  demandes  en  naturalisation. 

10.  Tout  ce  qui  se  rattachc  si  la  ehanccHcric  des  ordres  du  pays. 

11.  La  haute  direction  ct  conservation  des  archives  de  lY-tat  et  de  la  maison  rovale. 
L'Ordonnance  du  21  Fevricr  1856  a  precise  les  attributions  et  les  devoirs  du  Secretaire 

General. 

Aux  tennes  de  cette  ordonnance,  celni-ci,  outre  la  section  ou  division  dont  il  doit  avoir 
la  directum  immediate,  doit  aussi  preVuler,  sous  les  ordres  du  ministre,  a  Pex]>edition 
de  tout  le  service  du  denartement,  ct  avoir  la  surveillance  du  personnel,  du  registre, 
du  protorole,  du  bureau  de  Pexpcdition,  des  archives,  et  du  materiel  en  general  du  minis- 
tere;  tout  ce  qui  louche  les  nominations,  promotions,  mutations,  destitutions,  gratifications, 
necours,  conges,  et  peiucs  diseiplinaires  est  du  rcssort  du  Secretaire  General,  qui  prepare 
le  travail  relatif  il  ces  sujets  et  le  soumet  ti  ['approbation  du  ministre.  Le  Secretaire 
General  j>cut  convoquer  les  chefs  de  divisions  en  conference  pour  prendre  leur  avis  sur 
des  affaires  importantes,  ou  preparer  conjointemcnt  avec  eux,  ton  tea  les  fois  qu'il  le  jugcra 
necessaire,  des  projets  de  Iois  ou  de  traites,  des  ordonnanccs  d'ordrc  general  et  des  instruc- 
tions. Les  chefs  de  division,  avant  de  soumcttre  leur  travail  au  ministre,  sont  tenus  de  la 
comniuniqucr  au  Secretaire  General,  qui  pent  le  reviser  ou  le  modifier  totalcmcnt  ou  en 
partie.  Le  Secretaire  General  signc  aussi,  sous  la  foruude  "  jwr  antorisation  du  Ministre," 
toutes  les  pieces  d'unc  importance  sccondairc,  comme  par  excmple  celles  qui  se  rattacheut 
11  la  transmission  ou  a  la  demande  de  rescignements.  a  la  preparation,  et  au  eontrole  des 
budgets  ct  des  comptcs  d'cxcrcicc  du  ministerc,  ii  des  notifications  publiqucs,  u  la  trans- 
mission de  pieces  judicial  res,  au  renvoi  de  pieces  fautivcuieut  adressec*  au  ministerc, 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  enfin  a  la  demande  d'avis  ct  de  consultations  ou  au  renvoi  d'unc  affaire  pour  6trc  eouinisc 
  a  un  examcn  plus  approfondi. 

D'apres  1c  reglcmcnt  intericur,  lc  ministere  est  divise  en  trois  sections  ou  divisions:  — 

La  premiere  comprend:  lc  service  diplomatique  cn  general;  lea  missions  extraordi- 
naircs ;  les  rcglcments  generaux  des  legations  du  mi  a  rctrauger ;  les  reglcmenta 
generaux  des  consulats ;  la  nationalite  ct  la  naturalisation  Helleniqucs ;  les  inscriptions 
dans  les  communes ;  les  passejMirts  |Kiur  l'etrangcr ;  la  securite  ct  la  tranquillitc  dc 
l'etat ;  la  violation  du  territoire  Hcllenique:  l'tmigration ;  la  chanccllerie  des  ordrcs 
nationaux  ;  les  refugies.  lenr  extradition  ou  leur  mise  en  libertc  ;  les  circonscriptions  dea 
autorites  consulaircs  ;  l'etablissemcnt  par  Onionnancc  Royale  ou  par  loi  dc  pontes  diplo- 
matiques  ou  consulaircs;  les  traites,  les  conventions,  et  les  arrangements  intcrnationaux 
de  toutc  sortc  avee  lea  puissances  etrangcra. 

La  secondc  section  comprend :  les  demandes  d'indemnites,  et  autrea  droits  de  snjets 
Grcca  ct  etrangera ;  la  competence  judicinirc  des  consuls  en  matiere  civile  et  commjprciale ; 
la  competence  judiciaire  des  consuls  cn  matierc  criminelle;  toutc  affaire  judiciarc  civile  ou 
eriininellc,  qui  n'aurait  pas  pris  un  caracterc  diplomatique  ou  ne  scrait  pas  devenu  l'objet 
d'unc  ncgociation  diplomatique ;  les  legs  et  donations  faits  a  l'etat  ou  aux  ctablisscmenta 
dc  bienfaisance  publique  cn  Grecc  ;  les  heritages  et  successions ;  les  affaires  des  Ottomans 
cn  Grece,  et  leurs  ditf'crends  ayant  pour  object  des  immeubles  situea  cn  Grecc;  lc  com- 
merce ct  la  navigation  :  les  emprunts  ;  la  comptabilite  cn  general. 

La  troisicmc  section  comprend :  la  reconnaissance  des  consuls  etrangcrs :  lea  captifs  et 
prisonnicrs;  lea  antiquites;  les  permissions  aux  snjets  Grcca  d'acccptcr  des  nominations, 
des  decorations,  des  dons  et  des  posies  etrangers ;  la  Maison  du  Roi,  a  savoir,  avencmcnt 
au  trone,  depart,  et  arrivee  de  leurs  Majcstes  ou  des  Princes  de  leur  maison;  la  couttoisic 
'Internationale  et  les  audiences  de  8a  Majeste;  l'arrivec  ct  lc  depart des  Princes  etrangers; 
les  communications  ndresses  aux  ministres  et  consuls  etrangcrs;  les  communications 
addressees  aux  ministres  ct  consuls  etrangers  a  Athenes,  sur  la  demande  des  autrea 
departements,  concernant  des  objets  qui  ne  seraient  pas  de  la  competence  des  autrea  sec- 
tions; les  journaux  Grccs  et  etrangers;  les  sciences  et  lea  arts;  les  etudiants  Grcca  a 
l'etranger;  les  evencmcnts  des  cuurs  etrangcres ;  lea  recommandations  dc  snjets  Grecs  ct 
d  etrangcrs ;  la  prcsse  et  les  affaires  de  presse  ;  lc  ceremonial  cn  general ;  lea  deces  et  les 
mariages ;  la  santC  publique  ;  l'imposition  de  droits  diftercntiels,  tic  droits  de  j)ort  ct  autrcs 
sur  les  batiments  Strangers  ;  les  consents  refraotoires  et  les  deserteurs  de  1'armec  Hel- 
lenique ;  lc  brigandage  et  la  piraterie ;  les  fronticrcs  de  l'etat,  la  carte  de  la  Grece  et  les 
affaires  des  fronticrcs. 

Par  rOrdonnancc  en  date  du  -  "/Si  185ft,  un  Conscil  du  Contenticux  International  a 
£te  institue  aupres  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Ktrangeres.  Cc  conscil  est  compose  de  cinq 
mcmbrcs,  a  savoir,  d'un  Depute,  d'un  Senatcur.  du  Procureur-Gcneral  a  la  Cour  de  Cas- 
sation, du  Doyen  de  la  Faculte  du  Droit  de  l'Univcrsite,  ct  d'un  membre  des  j)lus  distingues 
du  barreau  d' Athenes,  designe,  comme  lea  deux  mcmbrcs  des  Corps  Legistifs,  par  lo 
ininistre. 

Un  des  chefs  de  divisions  du  ministere  remplit  les  fonctions  dc  referendairc  aupres  du 
conseil. 

Lc  conscil  a  voix  consultative;  ses  attributions  consistent  a  oxprimer  son  avis  gur 
toutcs  les  questions  du  contenticux  internationalcs,  ainsi  (pie  sur  cellea  naissant  des 
traites  et  des  conventions  sur  lesquclles  il  serait  appelc  a  sc  prononcer.  Les  fonctions 
des  membres  du  conseil  sont  gratuitcs. 

En  cc  qui  coneerne  les  attributions  dc  chaque  membre  particulicr  des  chancelleries 
diplomatiques  a  l'etrangcr,  il  faut  fairc  unc  distinction  entre  le  service  de  nos  chan- 
celleries diplomatiques  en  Europe,  ct  celui  dc  notre  legation  a  Constantinople.  Cctte 
distinction  est  ncccssaircmcnt  commamb'e  par  la  nature  des  choscs  ct  l'etat  acruel  de 
notrc  service  diplomatique.  Ainsi,  le  chef  de  toutc  mission  doit  expedier,  aide  de  ses 
secretaires  et  attaches,  s'il  y  cn  a,  mais  sous  sa  propre  respousabilitc,  tout  le  service  dc  la 
chanccllerie. 

Comrac  lc  personnel  des  missions  du  roi  a  l'etrangcr  n'est  pas  nombrcux,  il  n'a  pas  etc 
juge  necessaire  dc  fixer  en  detail  les  attributions  de  chaque  membre  des  chancelleries 
diplomatiques.  D'aillcurs  cctte  mcsure  vicndrait-elle  a  etrc  prise,  cllc  n'aurait  pas  une 
grandc  valeur  pratique,  vu  la  simplkite  de  notre  service  diplomatique  en  Europe. 

En  effet  le  Miuistre  de  Greco  n'aurait  pas  a  y  intcrvemr  a  chaque  moment  pour 
proteger  lea  interets  de  sea  nationaux,  du  moment  que  ceux-ci  jouissent,  u  1'cgal  dea 
indigenes,  des  bienfaita  d'une  legislation  civilisee.  II  se  borne  par  consequent  a  rcmphr 
les  devoirs  puroment  politiqucs  dc  sa  charge  qui  lui  sont  traces  par  les  interets  de  son 
pays.  II  est  bieu  entendu  cependant  qu'ildoit  non  seulemcnt  eclaircr  son  souvcrain  et 
son  pays  sur  les  evenementa  politiqucs  du  jour  en  general,  et  sur  ceux  qui  influenccraient 
les  interets  de  sa  patrie  enjparticulier,  mais  aussi  leur  communiquer  tout  cc  qui  se  passe  de 
remarquable  en  fait  de  legislation,  de  sciences,  d'arts,  destruction  publique,  d'agriculture, 
dc  sante  et  d'hygicne  publique,  &c,  dans  le  pays  ou  il  est  accredite. 

Mais  il  n'en  eat  pas  do  memc  dc  la  Legation  de  Grece  a  Constantinople,  oil  d'un  cote  les 
interets  de  l'etat,  et  de  l'autre  les  interets  multiples  d'un  grand  uombre  de  se*  sujets  qui 
y  sont  ctablis  dans  un  but  commercial,  et  qui  maiutcs  fois  sc  trouvent  exposes  a  l'arbitraire 
et  a  la  cupidite  des  fonctionnaires  subaltcrnes,  ainsi  epie  ceux  de  sa  marine  marchandc, 
rcclamcnt  un  personnel  bcaucoup  plus  nombrcux  que  eelui  des  autre*  legations  du  roi. 

Vu  la  nature  du  service,  la  Legation  de  Greco  a  Constantinople  est  divi*ee  cn  trois 
chancelleries : 

1.  La 
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1.  La  Chancellerie  Diplomatique  proprement  dite,  composee  du  Chef  de  la  Mission,  Appendix,  No.  1* 
d'un  Premier  et  d'un  Second  Secretaire  de  Legation  et  d'un  nombre  illimite  d' Attaches  — - 

payes. 

2.  La  Chancellerie  du  Drogmanat,  composee  d'un  premier,  d'un  second,  d'un  troisieme, 
d'un  quatrieme  Interpretes,  de  trois  Eleves  Interpretes,  ou  jcuncs  de  langues,  et  d'un  pro- 
fesseur  de  la  langue  Turque. 

3.  La  Chancellerie  Commerciale,  composee  d'un  Consul  Chancelier,  de  deux  .luges 
Assesseurs,  de  quatre  Secretaires  de  le  classe,  de  deux  de  2o  classe,  de  treize  Commis  et 
d'un  Oflicier  du  Port.  Cetto  Chancellerie  est  subdivis£e  en  trois  bureaux :  1.  Le  Bureau 
Commercial  et  Judiciaire,  dirige  par  le  Consul  Chancelier,  ou,  en  son  absence,  par  un 
Secretaire  de  le  classe.  2.  Du  Bureau  de  Galata  (de  recente  creation),  instituc  pour 
accorder  le  plus  de  facilites  possibles  a  notre  marine  marchande,  et  dirige  par  un  des  Secre- 
taires de  la  Chancellerie  Commerciale  sous  les  ordres  immediate  du  Consul  < 


Chancelier  de 


la  Legation ;  et  3,  Du  Bureau  de  l'Ofncier  du  Port. 
>Chefde 


Le  Chef  de  la  Mission  a  la  haute  main  dans  l'expedition  du  service  des  differentcs  Chan- 
celleries ;  investi  d'une  autorite  que  sa  position  memo  comniande,  il  a  toute  la  responsa- 
hilite  de  leurs  actes,  ainsi  que  des  siens  propres.    D'apres  l'Article  des  instructions 

Consulates,  il  a  une  egale  autorite  sur  tous  les  Consuls  do  Gruce,  residant  dans  l'Empire 
Ottoman,  qui  relevent  de  lui,  et  qull  doit  eclairer  et  guider  par  scs  instructions  et  ses 
conseils. 

Le  Chef  de  la  Legation  fixo  les  attributions  de  chacun  des  employes  places  sous  ses 
ordres. 

le  Question.  Quels  sont  les  rapports  existant  entro  le  Chef  et  les  employes  infe- 
rieurs  de  la  Mission ;  quel  controle  peut-il  exercer  eur  cux  ? 

J?.  Les  employes  inferieurs  de  la  Mission  (Secretaire*,  Attaches,  Interpretes)  sont  tenus 
de  se  conformer  aux  ordres  de  leur  Chef  (Ministre  ou  Charge  d'Affaircs),  en  tant  que 
celui-ci  ne  s'ecarte  pas  des  dispositions,  des  lois,  des  ordonnances,  et  des  reglements  en 
Tigueur  dans  le  royaume.  Seulcment  le  Consul-Chancelicr  est  independant  en  ce  qui  con- 
cerne  ses  attributions  judiciaries,  puisqu'a  cet  egard  sa  position  c*t  assimilee  a  celle  d'un 
President  de  Tribunal  de  Premier  Instance. 

Le  Chef  de  la  Mission  peut  exercer  sur  cux  le  controle  que  tout  chef  de  scrrice 
peut  exercer  en  Grece.  Ainsi,  il  pcut  reprimander  verbalement  ou  par  ecrit  l'eraployc 
qui  aurait  failli  dans  l'accomplissement  de  ses  devoirs,  et  lui  imposer  une  peine  disci- 
plinaire,  consistant  a  une  amende  proportionnee  au  degre  do  sa  faute ;  mais  u  n'a  pas  le 
droit  de  destitution,  qui  apparticnt  au  Ministre  :  il  peut  seulemcnt  suspendre  provisoire- 
ment  un  employe,  et  en  attendre  l'approbation  du  Minis tre. 

%e  Question.  Quels   sont  les  privileges  dont  jouissent  les  employes  inferieurs 
des  Missions  en  fait  de  logement  et  de  nourriture  ? 


R.  D'apres  l'Article  3  de  la  Loi  du  1853,  sur  l'&ablissement  de 

a  l'etranger,  les  Secretaires  de  Legation  non  mane's,  et  payes  par  l'Etat,  ont  leur  loge- 
ment et  leur  table  chez  leur  Chef,  et  lorsque  dans  une  Legation  il  n'y  aurait  pas  de 
Secretaire,  ou  lorsque  le  Chef  de  la  Mission  ne  consentirait  pas  a  accorder  le  logement  et 
la  nourriture  au  Secretaire,  une  somme  fixee  en  proportion  par  Ordonnance  Royal  e  eat 
defalquee  des  emoluments  de  son  Chef. 

9e  Question.  Quels  sont  les  emoluments  dont  jouissent  le  Chef  et  les  autres 
membrcs  de  la  Mission,  et  d'ou  ils  sont  pris,  ainsi  que  les  allocations,  gratifica- 
tions, loyer  de  maison,  et  frais  de  representation  ? 

H.  Les  emoluments  du  Chef  de  la  Mission  sont  fixes  chaque  annee  par  le  budget  des 
depenses.    Ils  different  suivant  les  diflfcrentes  localities  et  letat Bocial  du  Ministre. 

II  est  k  remarquer  cependant  que  seulement  la  somme  de  500  drachmes  par  mois  est 
consideree  comme  constituant  les  appointements  proprement  dits  des  Ministres  du  Roi  a 
l'etranger,  et  que  par  consequent  le  quart  seulement  dc  cettc  somme  est  susceptible  de 
saisie  pour  dettes,  le  reste  etant  consider^  comme  frais  de  representation,  et  n'etant  pas 
pour  cela  susceptible  de  saisie. 

Le  Gouvernement  accorde  aussi  aux  Chefs  de  Mission  en  dehors  de  leurs  emoluments 
une  somme  egalement  fixee  par  le  Budget  annuel  de  l'Etat  pour  servir  aux  frais  du  bureau. 
Le  Gouvernement  n'accorde  point  au  Chef  de  Legation  des  allocations  u  part  pour  leur 
loyer. 

Les  fonds  destines  au  paiement  des  emoluments  des  chefs  et  des  autres  membres  de  la 
mission  sont  fixls,  ainsi  qu'il  a  6t6  dit  plus  haut,  par  le  budget  annuel,  et  sont  pris  sur  la 
caisse  de  l'Etat  Le  Chef  de  la  Mission  do  it  parcontre  rembourecr  integralement  a  l'Etat 
le  produit  des  droits  percus  a  la  Chancellerie  au  profit  du  fisc 

lOe  Question.  Quels  sont  les  frais  des  premiere  installation  et  de  voyage  ? 

R.  Le  Gouvernement  accorde  au  Chef  de  Mission  une  fois  pour  tout  une  somme  pour 
les  frais  de  leur  premier  etablissement  et  de  leur  voyage.  Ces  frais  varient  suivant  les 
c&s  j)furtj cullers. 
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.Appendix,  Ho.  1.  1  If  Question.  Quelle  est  la  nature  dee  depenaea  extraordiiiaircH  allou&e  a  chaquc 


R.  En  Grece  il  n'y  a  pan  de  depenses  extraordinaires  allouees  a  chaquc  Mission,  maia 
il  arrive  que  le  Gouvernement  accorde  quelqucfois  dea  aecours  extraorauiaircs  aux  Chefs 
de  Mission ;  c'cst  lorsque  ces  dcrniera  auraient  encourou  des  depenaea  imprevues  et 
justifiees. 

\2e  Question.  Quel  est  le  systeme  d'aprea  lequel  cm  accorde  leu  conges;  si  l'absence 
en  conge  comporte  quelque  deduction  des  emoluments  ?  Quels  sont  les  appointementB 
dont  jouit  la  nersonae  qui  remplace  le  ministre  absent,  et  quelles  eont  les  obligations 
qui  lui  incombent? 

H.  D'aprcs  l'Article  31  de  la  loi  sur  la  comptabihte  generale,  lea  appointements  des 
employee  absents  en  conge*  sont  diminues  de  la  moitie.  lis  cessent  tout-a-fait  si  le  conge 
a  ete  demande  pour  l'etranger,  ou  s'il  dure  plus  d'un  mois.  Sont  exceptes  de  la  presente 
disposition  les  employes  absents  en  conge  pour  cause  dc  santc,  a  qui  pourra  £trc  accorde, 
par  Ordonnancc  Royale,  un  conge  juaqu'a  troia  mois  au  maximum,  ) 


avec  jouissance  de  la 

moitie  ou  de  la  totalite  dc  leurs  appointements. 

Mais  il  faut  que  l'etat  de  leur  santc  soit  dument  constate  par  un  certificat,  portant  les 
signatures  de  deux  doctcurs-medecius. 

La  pcrsonne  qui  remplace  le  Chef  de  la  Mission  absent  touche,  mdependamment  de 
aes  proprcs  emoluments,  le  quart  des  appointements  du  Ministre.  Cette  somme  en  est 
deduite  si  celui-ci  est  absent  en  conge  pour  cause  de  saute  ou  autrement.  Elle  ne  Teat 
•  pas  s'il  est  absent  dc  son  poste  par  ordre  de  son  propro  Gouvernement,  on  pour  affaire 
du  service.  Dans  ce  dernier  cas,  cette  somme  est  tt  la  charge  de  l'Etat.  Le  remplacant, 
qui  a  Ic  titrc  de  Charge  d'  Affaires  par  interim,  a  les  mOraes  obligations  que  le  ministre 
absent. 

13<  Question.  Quelle  relation  existe-t-ellc  entre  le  Service  Diplomatique  et  le  Ser- 
vice consulaire  ?  Quelles  sont  les  regies  de  preseance  entre  lea  deux  services  pour 
tous  Icb  grades,  et  comment  la  permutation  d'employes  ee  fait-elle  entre  lea  deux 

Bcrvices  ? 

2i.  Les  consulate  relevcnt  en  general  des  legations  respectivea,  s'il  y  en  a  bieu  entendu 
dans  les  pays  ou  ils  eont  ctablis.  Mais  dans  lea  pays  hors  de  Chretiente,  comme,  par 
excmplc,  en  Turquie,  ou  les  consuls  sunt  investis  d  un  caractere  diplomatique,  puisqulls 
jouissent  du  droit  d'cxtcrritorialitd  et  sont  plusieura  fois  appcles  a  agir  en  consequence, 
lescousuls  doivent  entretenir  des  rapports  beaucoup  plusetrotts  que  leurs  autres  coUcgues 
d'Kim)pe  avec  le  Chef  de  la  Legation. 

On  ne  saurait  preciser  le6  regies  dc  preseance  entre  les  deux  services.  Les  employes 
diplomatiqucs  ont  toujnurs  le  pas  sur  les  employes  consulairea,  mais  lorsque  ceux-la 
jouissent  d'un  grade  qui  vient  sur  la  memo  ligue  que  celui  de  ces  dcrniers.  Ainsi,  par 
exemple,  un  Secretaire  dc  Legation  peut  avoir  le  grade  do  chef  de  division  au  miniatere 
dc  le  1  c  ou  de  2e  classe.  S'il  est  dc  2e  classe  il  aura  le  pas  sur  un  consul,  mais  non  pas  sur 
un  Consul  General,  puisque  le  grade  de  consul  corresixmd  a  celui  de  chef  de  division 
de  2e  classe,  et  le  grade  de  Consul  General  a  celui  de  chef  de  division  de  le  le  classe, 

Les  vice  consuls  et  les  chanceliere  des  consulata-generaux  ont  le  grade  de  secretaires 
ministericl*  de  le  classe  ;  les  chancellors  des  cousulats,  s'ils  ne  sont  pas  en  meme  tempe 
Vice-Consuls  ad  honorcm,  ont  le  grade  de  secretaire  ministericl  dc  2c  classe.  Le  poste 
d'Eleve-Consul  n'cxistc  pas  dans  notre  service. 

En  cc  qui  coucerne  les  drogmans  do  la  legation  de  Grece  a  Constantinople,  le  premier 
a  le  grade  de  chef  de  division  de  le  classe ;  le  second,  de  chef  de  division  de  2c  classe  ;  le 
troisicme,  de  secretaire  miuisteriel  de  le  classe;  le  quatrieme,  do  secretaire  ministeriel  de 
2e  classe.  Les  jcuncs  des  Ungues,  enfiti,  out  le  grade  d'attachc  du  ininistcre.  Les 
drogmans  des  cousulats  out  le  grade  dc  secretaire  ministericl  de  le  ou  dc  2e  classe.  H 
est  bien  entendu  que  les  employes  du  ininistcre  ont  le  pas  sur  tous  les  autre*  employes 
diplomat  iqucs  ou  consulates  uu  meme  rang. 

Le  grade  de  ministre  resident  est  assuuile  a  celui  de  secretaire-general  du  miniatere, 
mais  le  ministre  rcsideut  a  le  pas  sur  le  secretaire-general. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  permutation  d'employes  entre  les  deux  services,  il  faut  prendre  en 
consideration  qu'eu  Grece  les  deux  services  ne  aont  pas  cntierement  distincts.  Bien  au 
contrairc,  comme  la  plupart  de  nos  consuls  so  trouvent  en  Orient,  ou  ils  sont  revctus  par 
leur  position  mSmc  dans  des  pays  hors  de  Chretiente  d'un  caractere  diplomatique,  on 
pourrait  dire  que  les  deux  services  dans  ces  pays  ne  font  plus  qu'un. 

Mais  abstraction  faitc  dc  cette  situation  particulierc  des  nos  agents  consulairea  en 
Turquie,  le  consul  comme  agent  internatonial  la  meme  ou  U  ne  jouirait  pas  des  privileges 
dont  jouissent  les  employes  diplomatiques,  hi  meme  oil  il  n'aurait  pas  a  la  rigueur  que  le 
caractere  d'un  agent  commercial,  comme  dans  tous  lea  Etats  civilises  de  l'Europe  et  de 
l'Ameriquc,  il  ne  devrait  pas  non  plus  etrc  cxclu  du  service  diplomatique  s'il  y  cat  apte. 
En  effct,  tout  en  vouant  son  attention  a  la  protection  du  commerce  et  dc  la  navigation  de 
sea  nationaux,  le  consul  doit  aussi  6clairer  son  Gouvernement  et  le  Chef  de  la  Mission  dont 
il  rcleve,  surtout  ce  qui  se  passe  d'intcressant  dans  le  lieu  de  aa  residence.  Dans  le  pays 
meme  ou  il  n'y  pas  de  Legation  Hellenique,  le  consul  pourra  fitre  charge  de  traitor  avec 
le  Gouvernement  des  questions  du  resaort  de  la  diplomatic.  C'est  pour  cela  que  lee  deux 
services  sont  etroitement  lies  entre  eux  en  Grece,  et  que  la  permutation  d'employes 
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y  a  frequemment  lieu.    C'est  que,  conformemcnt  aux  \d6ea  recues  aujourd'hui  en  Europe   Appendix,  No.  1. 
sur  la  matiere,  le  Legislatcur  a  voulu  chcz  nous  que  les  consuls  puissent  concourir  4  la  — 
formation,  pour  ainsi  cure,  des  cadres  de  nos  missions  diplomatiqucs. 

14e  Question.  Que  est  le  systeme  des  pensions  de  retraite,  pour  cessation  de 
fonctions  tcmporaire  ou  permanente  ? 

J?.  Le  Gouvcrncment  a  depuis  longtemps  ordonn6  Pelaboration  d'un  projet  de  loi  eur 
les  pensions  dc  retraite. 

Le  projet  de  loi  repose  sur  les  mdmes  bases  que  les  institutions  de  mfone  genre  en 
Prance,  et  il  avait  £te  soumts  k  la  Cbambre  des  Deputes  dan  une  des  precedentes  Legis- 
latures, mais  il  n'a  pas  eu  de  suite  ;  le  Gouverncment  pense  a  le  completer  et  a  le  sou- 
mettre  de  nouveau  a  la  sanction  des  Chambrcs.  Touteibis,  le  Ministere  neut  disposer 
d'une  petite  somme  qui  figure  dans  son  budget  des  depenses,  a  dater  de  l'annee  1861, 
pour  payer  une  pension  de  retraite  provisoirc  a  ceux  des  employes  diplomatiques  au  con- 
aulaires  qui  ne  sauraient  plus  aervir,  et  qu'il  serai t  injustc  de  laisser  sans  emploi  ni 
pension. 

15^  Question.  Quelle  est  la  relation  exLstantc  cntre  le  service  diplomatique  et 
le  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangcres,  concernaut  la  pennutation  d'employes  ? 

R.  La  legislation  n'impose  ancune  restriction  au  droit  du  Gouvcrnmcnt  de  transferer 
les  employes  du  service  central  aux  Legislations  ou  aux  Consulate  du  Roi  a  l'etranger, 


16<?  Question.  Ya-t-il  quelque  reglement  quant  au  nombrc  d'heurcs  pendant 
lcsquelles  chaquc  Chancellerie  Diplomatique  doit  6trc  ouvcrte  cbaquc  jour,  ou  ccla 
depcnd-il  de  la  volonte"  du  Cbef  de  la  Chancellerie  ? 

R.  Les  Chancellories  Diplomatiqucs  doivent  se  couformer  exactement  quant  au  norabre 
des  heures  de  travail  aux  dispositions  des  Ordonnanccs  du  22  Novenibre,  1833,  et 
dUjV  Avril  1848,  sur  lee  heures  de  travail  dans  les  bureaux  publics. 

D'aprcs  la  premiere  de  ces  Ordonnanccs,  les  heures  de  travail  sont  fixces  a  huit  par 
jour.    Les  bureaux,  apartir  du         jusqu'au  e'est-a-dire,  pendant  la  belle  saison, 

doivent.  etrc  ouverta  a  huit  heures  du  matin  ;  a  partir  do  la  St.  Demetrius  jusqu'd  la  St. 
Georges,  c'est  a-dire,  pendant  la  saison  driver,  ils  doivent  etrc  ouverta  a  neuf  heures  du 


Neanmoins  si  les  heures  fixees  ne  sont  pas  suffisantes  pour  1'cxpeMition  du  service,  on 
est  oblig^  dc  prolonger  son  travail. 

Pendant  les  Dimanches  et  les  jours  feries,  le  travail  neat  que  de  qnatrc  heures. 
Les  jours  feVies  sont : — 


1.  Le  jour  de  Tan. 

2.  L'Epiphanie. 

3-  Le  ?fer>  anniversaire  de  l'arriv£e 
du  Roi. 

4.  L'Annonciation. 

5.  Le  Vendredi  et  le  Samedi  Saints. 

6.  Le  premier  et  le  second  jour  de 

Paques. 


7.  Le  premier  et  le  second  jour  de  la 

Pentecote. 

8.  La  St.  Georges. 

9.  L' Ascension. 

10.  La  St.  Paul  et  St.  Pierre. 

11.  L' Assumption. 

12.  La  St.  Demetrius. 

13.  Les  deux  jours  de  Noel. 


D'aprts  l'Ordonnancc  du  T\  Avril,  1848,  les  heures  de  travail  pendant  tous  les  jours  de 
la  Bemaine  sainte  ont  et£  fixees  &  quatre,  excepte  bien  enteudu  pour  les  cas  de  service 
urgeut  loreque  le  travail  doit  neeessairement  se  prolonger  au  delii  du  terme  fixe.  Ce- 
pendant  dans  l'application  de  ce  reglement,  les  heures  dc  travail  se  reduisent  ordinaire- 
raent  a  six  par  jour,  et  les  jours  de  Dimanche  ct  de  grandes  fGtes  les  bureaux  sont  iermes 
les  cas  argents. 

17  e  Question.  Les  Ministres  du  Roi  a  l'etranger  se  procurent-ils  a  leurs  frais  le 
papier,  les  plumes,  &c,  lea  paaeeporta,  at  les  autres  objets  de  la  Chancellerie  ? 

R.  Le  Gouvernemcnt  accorde  a  chaque  Legation  une  somme  pour  subvenir  a.  tous  les 
frais  du  bureau. 

Par  consequent  le  Chef  de  la  Mission  doit  se  procurer  sur  cette  somme  tout  le 
de  son  bureau ;  a  savoir,  papier,  plumes,  encre,  passeportes,  &c. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


HANOVER. 


—  No.  13.— 

Mr.  Howard  to  Lord  John  BtusclL— {Received  November  19.) 

My  Lord,  Hanover,  November  12,  1860. 

Yovit  Lordship  having,  by  your  circular  despatch  of  the  25th  ultimo,  done  me  the 
honour,  in  common  with  Her  Majesty's  other  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  to  convey  the  wish 
to  receive  from  me  any  observations  and  suggestions  which  I  may  have  to  offer  respecting 
the  present  constitution  and  working  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service,  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following  remarks  for  your  lordship's  indulgent  consideration,  premising  that  I  am 
now  of  thirty-two  years'  standing  in  it,  and  that  my  time  has  been  spent  at  the  courts  of 
Bavaria,  Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  Brazil,  Portugal,  and  Hanover. 

In  the  first  place,  I  beg  to  observe  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  subject  of  grati- 
fication to  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants  that  the  service  to  which  they  have  the 
honour  to  belong  should  of  late  years  have  been  such  an  object  of  increased  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  successive  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  express  the  opinion 
that,  the  more  it  is  rendered  a  profession  in  which  its  members  can  look  forward  to  regular 
promotion  and  honourable  distinction,  the  more  efficient  it  is  likely  to  become. 

It  has  not  unfrcquently  been  the  fashion  in  England  to  represent  Her  Majesty's  diplo- 
matic servants  as  being  inferior  as  a  body,  in  capacity  and  acquirements,  to  the  diplomatists 
of  some  other  countries ;  and  the  notice  of  a  motion  next  session  for  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  the  diplomatic  service  evinces,  to  say  the  least,  a  certain  degree  of  distrust  in 
its  present  efficiency. 

My  own  experience  has,  however,  brought  me  to  the  conviction  that  no  country  is 
served  more  efficiently  or  more  honestly  by  its  diplomatic  agents  than  Great  Britain,  and 
that  the  diplomatic  agents  of  no  foreign  country  inspire  more  respect,  or  uphold  more 
successfully  the  honour  and  dignity  of  their  own  country  abroad  than  Her  Majesty's 
diplomatic  servants. 

Few  countries  can,  I  conceive,  boast  of  more  distinguished  diplomatists  than  the  late 
Lords  Hcytcsbury,  Stuart  dc  Rothesay,  Bcauvale,  Granville,  and  Cowley,  Sir  Charles 
Bagot.  Sir  Charles  Vaughan,  and  many  others.  I  have  only  quoted  the  names  of  diplo- 
matists no  longer  alive,  so  as  to  avoid  establishing  comparisons  amongst  those  now  living ; 
but  I  consider  that  there  arc  amongst  Her  Majesty's  Ambassadors  and  Ministers,  either  in 
retirement  or  still  actually  employed,  men  fully  equal  to  the  diplomatists  I  have  named, 
and  that  in  the  junior  branches  of  the  service  there  is  no  want  of  men  qualified,  from 
their  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  industry,  eventually  to  fill  the  highest  posts ;  and  I  may 
here  be  permitted  to  express  my  opinion  that  a  man  who  has  been  regularly  trained  for 
diplomacy,  and  has  acquired  the  necessary  tact  and  experience  in  dealing  with  foreigners, 
makes  a  much  better  diplomatic  agent  than  a  man  of  more  transcendent  abilities,  who  has 
not  undergone  the  same  school,  and  who  does  not  possess  the  same  practical  knowledge  of 
foreign  countries. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  frequent  publication  during  late  years  of  the  correspondence  of 
Her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad,  whether  on  the  great  political  questions  and  nego- 
tiations of  the  day,  or  on  the  claims  of  British  subjects,  has  been  calculated  to  set  public 
opinion  right  concerning  their  merits  by  showing  that  they  have  kept  their  Government 
well  informed,  and  that  they  have  been  deficient  neither  in  zeal  nor  ability  in  defending 
the  views  of  their  Government,  or  in  watching  over  the  interests  of  their  countrymen. 

But  this  very  publicity  which,  in  the  above-mentioned  respect,  can  only  be  favourable 
to  Her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad,  entails  upon  them  disadvantages  as  compared  to 
their  colleagues,  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  other  Great  Powers  who  nave  not  the  same 
system  ;  for  whatever  personal  confidence  a  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  or  his  foreign 
colleagues  may  repose  in  a  British  diplomatic  agent,  the  apprehension  of  having  their 
communications  to  him,  even  when  of  a  confidential  nature,  published  in  the  Parliamentary 
Blue  Books,  and  of  being  thereby  compromised,  renders  them  more  reserved  towards  him 
than  they  would  otherwise  be,  or  than  they  are  with  other  diplomatic  agents. 

So  extended  a  system  of  publicity  has  likewise  another  inconvenience,  viz.,  that  it 
imposes  upon  a  British  diplomatic  agent  a  greater  degree  of  reserve  in  his  official  corre- 
spondence with  his  own  Government,  while  it  obliges  him  to  resort  to  a  greater  degree 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  the  practice  of  private  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  has  occasionally  been  animadverted  upon 
in  Parliament. 

F or  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  Her 
Majesty's  representatives  abroad  ought  to  be  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits  of 
Parliamentary  necessity,  so  as  to  avoid  their  utility  being  impaired. 

Being  of  opinion  that  nothing  is  more  essential  for  a  public  servant  than  to  have 
received  a  good  education,  1  saw  with  satisfaction  the  introduction  of  an  examination  as  a 
test  of  qualification  for  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service.    The  necessity  of  such  an 
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examination  I  consider  the  greater,  because  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools  Appendix,  No.  1. 
and  universities  being  so  much  confined  to  the  classics,  and  not  embracing  those  branches  ___ 
of  knowledge  the  possession  of  which  is  requisite  for  a  person  to  be  employed  abroad,  no 
certificate  of  proficiency  given,  say  by  one  of  our  universities,  and  which  otherwise  might 
be  received  as  an  adequate  test  of  qualification,  would  furnish  the  desirable  proof  of  fitness 
on  the  part  of  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service. 

I  can  only  approve  of  the  regulations  for  the  examination  of  unpaid  attaches.  I  think 
that  the  term  for  which  such  attache's  are  to  be  employed  at  the  Foreign  Office,  previously 
to  joining  their  post,  ought  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  less  than  six  months, 
as  I  think  nothing  is  better  calculated  than  such  employment  to  give  a  young  man  a  good 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  forms  of  business  as  carried  on  at  the  Foreign  Office,  but 
likewise  of  the  general  bearings  of  our  political  relations. 

My  own  opinion  would  lean  to  there  being  but  one  examination  before  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commissioners,  viz.,  that  for  unpaid  attaches,  and  to  its  being  left  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  determine  whether  an  unpaid  attache  is  qualified  for  promotion 
as  paid  attache",  because  I  consider  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  at  his  disposal  much 
better  means  than  the  Commissioners  of  judging  of  the  practical  fitness  of  an  attache  for 
advancement. 

But  assuming  that  no  change  is  likely  to  be  made  in  the  regulations  according  to  which 
a  second  examination  is  to  take  place  before  the  Commissioners  previously  to  an  unpaid 
attache"  being  confirmed  as  a  paid  attache",  I  beg  to  point  out  the  expediency  of  a  modi- 
fication of  the  second  provision  of  the  regulations  for  that  examination,  prescribing  that 
"  candidates,  on  being  examined  on  promotion,  will  bo  required  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the 
general,  commercial,  and  political  relations  of  the  several  countries  in  which  they  have 
resided,  on  the  internal  polity  and  the  administration  and  social  relations  of  such  countries, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  people." 

Nothing,  I  conceive,  tends  more  to  generalise  the  knowledge  of  a  young  man,  and  to  fit 
him  at  a  later  period  for  a  greater  variety  of  posts,  than  if,  whilst  he  is  in  the  lower  grades 
of  diplomacy,  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  him  of  seeing  different  countries. 

I  should,  therefore,  not  be  in  favour  of  keeping  him  longer  at  one  post  than  the  time 
necessary  for  him  to  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of"  the  country  in  which  he  resides  and  of  its 
language,  say  from  one  to  two  years ;  but  such  a  system  cannot  evidently  be  carried  out  if 
such  comprehensive  reports  as  those  prescribed  by  the  regulations  1  have  quoted  are 
required  of  him,  and  he  himself  would  be  disposed  to  trv  to  avoid  a  change  of  post. 
Moreover,  although,  in  some  missions  an  unpaid  attache  would  have  time  for  such  profound 
studies,  in  others,  where  the  work  is  so  constant,  he  would  not  have  it,  without,  perhaps, 
withdrawing  from  society,  and  this  would  be  another  evil ;  for  I  consider  that  nothing 
is  more  conducive  to  improve  a  man's  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides 
than  to  frequent  its  society,  and  to  be  brought  into  contact  not  only  with  books  but 
with  men. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  only  one  such  written  report  should  be  required,  and  that 
this  report  should  be  for  the  last  country  in  which  the  attache*  may  have  resided  before  going 
up  for  his  examination  for  paid  attache. 

Approving  as  I  do  generally  of  a  system  of  examination,  T  think  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  carry  it  too  far,  for  it  is  not  learning  alone  that  makes  good  practical  diplomatists  ;  aud 
in  those  countries  where  the  system  of  examination  is  the  most  stringent,  as  in  Prussia,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  admit  of  numerous  relaxations  and  exemptions,  in  order  to  get 
men  otherwise  qualified  for  the  career. 

It  appears  to  mo  that  it  would  only  be  fair,  now  that  an  examination  is  imposed  uj>on 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service,  that  the  present  class  of  unpaid  attaches 
should  receive  some  small  subvention,  by  way  of  remuneration  for  their  services,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  junior  clerks  of  the  Foreign  Office  are  indemnified ;  but  if  this  should 
not  he  feasible,  I  beg  to  suggest  that,  supposing  the  system  of  having  only  one  secretary 
with  paid  attaches  to  be  continued,  the  number  of  paid  attaches  should  be  increased  ;  that 
paid  attaches  should  be  named  to  those  legations  where,  at  present,  there  arc  none,  as  at 
Hanover,  for  example ;  that  all  the  attaches  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  parts  of  South 
America  should  be  paid,  and  that  the  salaries  of  those  already  employed  there,  as  well  as  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  legation,  should  be  raised,  so  as  to  render  them  more  proportionate  to 
thegreat  expense  of  living  in  those  parts. 

The  recommendation,  however,  which  I  venture  to  submit  more  particularly  for  your 
lordship's  favourable  consideration,  is  the  creation  of  posts  of  second  and  third  secretaries  of 
embassy  and  of  legation,  furnished  with  the  Queen's  Commission.  Such  grades  exist,  as 
your  lordship  is  aware,  in  the  diplomatic  services  of  almost  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
independently,  in  some  of  them,  of  the  further  grade  of  counsellor  of  embassy  and  of 
legation. 

The  introduction  of  these  grades  into  our  own  service  would  be  a  great  boon,  as  it  would 
increase  the  numbers  of  those  members  of  it  whose  services  are  counting  for  their  pensions, 
and  would,  besides,  contribute  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  many  a  man  to  whom  it  is  galling, 
notwithstanding,  increasing  years,  still  only  to  bear  the  title  of  attache,  whilst  his  foreign 
colleagues  have  long  outstripped  him. 

I  should  therefore  propose  the  creation  of  posts  of  second  and  third  secretaries  at  all  the 
embassies  and  larger  legations,  and  of  second  secretaries  at  all  legations ;  these  secretaries 
would  take  the  places  of  the  present  first  and  second  paid  attaches,  and  would  advance  in 
the  same  manner. 

A  small  addition  to  their  salaries  would,  I  think,  be  necessary. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.     Should  niy  proposal  be  carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  the  grade  of  paid  attache*  would  dia- 

  appear,  except  iu  those  cases  where  there  are  now  more  than  two  paid  attaches  at  an  embassy 

or  legation.  It  would  merge  altogether  in  that  of  attache,  if  it  should  be  decided  to  pay 
all  attaches. 

The  second  examination  would  take  place  previous  to  an  attache  being  confirmed  as  a 
junior  eecretary. 

Should,  however,  my  suggestion  concerning  the  appointment  of  second  and  third  secre- 
taries not  be  adopted,  I  beg  to  submit  the  propriety  of  allowing,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  other  countries,  the  services  of  a  diplomatic  employe  to  count  for  his 
pension  from  the  date  of  his  first  appointment  to  a  paid  post,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  period 
of  his  becoming  a  paid  attache. 

The  consequence  of  the  slow  course  of  promotion  in  our  service  is,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  years  elapses  before  an  attache  attains  a  secretaryship  of  legation,  and,  with  it, 
the  Queen's  Commission. 

Now,  as  it  is  provided  by  the  existing  regulations  "  that  no  diplomatic  pension  whatever 
shall  be  granted  to  any  person  until  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  his  first 
commission,  nor  unless  he  shall  have  actually  served  ten  years,"  it  follows  that  a  man  is 
frequently  far  advanced  in  years  before  he  has  completed  the  necessary  time  of  service  for 
a  pension,  and  that  if,  in  the  meantime,  he  should  be  disabled  by  ill-health  from  serving 
any  longer,  he  has  no  {tension  whatever  to  fall  back  upon.  As  an  exemplification  I  will 
only  cite  what  might  have  been  ray  own  case: — After  having  served  rather  more  than  four 
years  as  unpaid  attache,  upwards  of  twelve  as  paid  attache,  aud  nearly  eight  as  secretary  of 
legation,  I  Lad  a  very  serious  illness,  which  was  no  doubt  in  part  brought  on  by  the  over- 
work 1  had  undergone  during  the  years  1848-52. 

Had  I,  instead  of  completely  recovering,  as  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  did,  been  incapaci- 
tated for  further  service,  as  might  have  been  apprehended,  I  should,  notwithstanding  nearly 
twenty-four  years  of  hard  service,  have  had  no  claim  whatever  to  a  pension.  Ihe  case 
would,  however,  have  been  different  if  my  services  had  counted  from  the  time  of  my  be- 
coming a  [mid  attache. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  provision  in  our  service,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  most 
foreign  services  under  the  name  of  disponibiliteV'  for  the  ease  of  a  paid  diplomatic  officer 
beiug  temporarily  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  suppression  of  his  post,  or  being 
obliged,  say  by  ill  health,  to  give  it  up  for  a  longer  period  than  that  lor  which  it 
would  be  convenient  for  the  public  service  to  dispense  with  his  services.  ThiB  deficiency 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  made  up  by  the  introduction  of  some  regulation  authorising  the 
grant  to  such  officer  either  of  a  proportion  of  his  pay,  or  of  a  fixed  allowance  varying 
according  to  his  rank. 

I  consider  the  rules  laid  down  in  your  Lordship's  circular  despatch  of  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber of  this  year  to  certain  missions,  for  the  regulation  of  diplomatic  chanceries,  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  meet  their  object,  and  to  have  exhausted  the  subject. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  maintain  the  practice  in  our  service,  according 
to  which  the  junior  members  of  an  embassy  or  legation  arc  quite  independent  of  their  chief 
in  respect  to  board  and  lodging. 

The  obligation  under  which  the  head  of  many  foreign  missions  (such  as  the  French, 
Austrian,  and  Prussiau)  arc  of  boarding  and  lodging  their  secretaries,  or  of  giving  them  a 
compensation,  is  an  arraugement  which  seems  to  be  distasteful  not  only  to  the  chiefs  but 
likewise  to  the  secretaries,  who  would  prefer  a  fixed  augmentation  to  their  salaries  from 
their  Government  directly. 

1  quite  approve  of  the  system  of  requiring  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  embassy  and 
legation  to  send  in  commercial  and  financial  reports. 

Aecordingto  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  circular  despatch  of 
the  24th  of  February,  1857,  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  arc  required  to  send  in 
half-yearly  reports  (on  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  July)  on  the  commerce,  industry, 
and  statistics  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside ;  and  by  the  supplementary  instructions 
of  your  lordship's  circular  of  the  24th  of  January  of  this  year,  they  arc  further  required, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  year,  to  send  in  a  concise  report,  accom- 
panied by  such  tabular  returns  as  they  may  be  able  to  procure,  of  the  finances,  publio 
credit,  shipping,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  of  the  several  countries  in  which 
thev  have  resided  during  the  ]>ast  year. 

Thus  in  the  month  of  January  of  every  year,  a  Secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  has  to 
send  in  two  reports,  embracing  in  several  respects  the  same  subjects. 

Considering  the  difficulty  in  so  many  countries  of  collecting  the  necessary  materials  for 
these  reports,  and  the  time  and  labour  required  for  compiling  them,  and,  considering  the 
numerous  duties  connected  with  the  current  business  devolving  upon  the  Secretary  of  an 
embassy  or  of  a  legation,  I  beg  to  submit  whether  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  reports  in  question  from  three  to  two,  that  is  to  say,  one  yearly  of  the 
nature  prescribed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  above-mentioned  circular  of  1857,  and 
another,  also  yearly,  in  conformity  with  your  Lordship's  circular  of  this  year,  to  be  sent  in 
January  and  July  respectively.  I  believe  that  by  this  alteration  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  the  losers,  as  they  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  well-digested 
reports. 

1  will  abstain,  from  entering  into  the  question  of  the  salaries  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic 
servants,  being  persuaded  that  this  subject  will  be  treated  of  by  some  of  my  colleagues.  L 
will  confine  myself  to  remarking  that,  for  the  most  part,  since  those  salaries  were  fixed, 
the  price  of  living  abroad  has  doubled ;  that,  from  the  greater  number  of  their  countrymen 
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who  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  Her  Majesty's  representatives  have  greater  expenses  Appendix,  No.  1. 
than  those  of  other  States;  that  from  the  exalted  notions  entertained  abroad  of  the  lichees 
of  Englishmen  generally,  and  of  English  ministers  in  particular,  higher  prices  are  exacted 
from  English  diplomatists  than  from  others,  and  moreover  that  English  diplomatic  agents 
only  have  to  look  to  their  salaries,  whilst  those  of  most  other  countries  have  other 
occasional  sources  of  emolument  or  assistance,  such  as  diamond  snuff-boxes  and  decora- 
tions on  the  signature  of  treaties,  on  an  extraordinary  mission,  or  on  the  cessation  of 
an  ordinary  mission,  as  well  as  remunerations  for  journeys  beyond  their  cost. 

In  Russia  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  not  unfrequentiy  paid  the  debts  contracted  by  his 
Ministers,  and  made  presents,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  a  whole  year's  salary  to  indi- 
Tidual  members  of  a  mission,  or  even  to  a  whole  mission. 

1  now  come  to  a  point  which  I  approach  reluctantly,  because  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
differ  respecting  it  from  the  regulations  laid  down  by  your  Lordship ;  but  being  convinced 
that,  in  asking  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  agents  abroad  on  the  present  con- 
stitution and  working  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service,  it  was  your  Lordship's  intention 
that  such  opinion  should  be  frankly  given,  1  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  mine  without 
reserve. 

I  refer  to  the  regulations  contained  in  your  Lordship's  circular  despatch  of  the  10th  of 
February  of  this  year,  which  received  their  complement  by  your  Lordship's  circular  of  the 
31st  of  the  following  month  of  March,  in  regard  to  leave  of  absence  in  the  case  of  the 
junior  salaried  members  of  the  diplomatic  service. 

By  these  regulations  facilities  are  afforded  to  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  and  to 
paid  attaches  for  obtaining  regular  leaves  of  absence,  viz.,  two  months  in  each  year,  or 
tour  months  every  two  years,  with  some  additional  weeks  in  each  case  for  the  journey ; 
whilst  in  case  of  their  obtaining  an  extension  of  such  leaves,  the  innovation  is  int 
of  deducting  half  their  salary  from  the  expiration  of  their  original  leave  until  the 
tion  of  their  duties. 

The  junior  members  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service  can  only,  I  conceive,  be  thank- 
ful for  the  kind  feeling  towards  them  which  has  been  evinced  by  opening  out  to  them  the 
prospect  of  regular  leaves ;  but  without  entering  into  the  question  whether  the  former 
system,  according  to  which  the  leaves  of  the  junior  members  were  regulated  by  the 
requirements  of  the  Bervice,  and  by  a  harmonious  concert  amongst  themselves,  with  their 
chiefs,  and  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  did  not  work  well,  I  beg  to 
point  out  Boinc  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  regulations  which  appear  to  me  objection- 
able. 

in  the  first  place,  by  one  of  these  provisions  the  permission  to  secretaries  and  paid 
attaches  to  take  their  leave  once  in  two  years  is  made  subordinate  to  the  understanding 
that  before  they  apply  for  it  they  have  been  at  their  posts  for  so  long  a  period,  consecu- 
tively, as  with  their  leavo  will  complete  two  years  of  time.  This  condition,  if  strictly 
carried  out,  would,  I  think,  be  a  hardship  in  some  cases.  It  might  happen  that  family 
affairs  required  a  secretary  or  paid  attache  to  run  over  to  England  for  a  few  days,  which 
trifling  absence  would  apparently  vitiate  all  claim  to  an  accumulation  of  leave. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  on  account  of  the  expense  of  moving,  particularly  with  a  family, 
many  secretaries  will  prefer  to  run  the  leave  of  two  years  into  one,  but  the  restriction  to 
which  1  have  referred  would  materially  affect  the  use  of  this  privilege. 

In  the  second  place,  with  regard  to  the  provision  above  quoted,  placing  secretaries  and 
paid  attaches  on  half  salary  f  ur  any  term  of  extension  of  their  original  leave,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  such  a  means  of  pecuniary  coercion  is  required  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended,  viz.,  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  prolonged  leave  of  absence,  and 
thereby  devolving  on  othere  the  duties  which  they  are  appointed  themselves  to  perform, 
because  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  whom  the  sole  power  of  granting 
leaves  is  vested,  has  other  efficacious  means  at  his  disposal  of  controlling  the  leaves  in 
question,  first,  from  the  half-yearly  returns,  sent  in  by  the  heads  of  embassies  and  legations, 
of  the  officers  of  their  embassy  or  legation  who  have  been  absent  on  leave  during  tho 
half-year;  secondly,  from  the  provisions  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury's  circular  despatch  of 
the  28th  of  February  1859,  proscribing  that  whenever  the  head  of  an  embassy  or  mission 
may  have  occasion  to  forward  an  application  from  any  member  of  his  embassy  or  mission, 
he  is  to  mention  at  the  same  time  the  date  of  the  last  leave  of  absence  granted  to  the 
applicant,  and  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  residing  at  his  post  since  its  expiration ;  and 
thirdly,  from  the  quarterly  certificates  which  all  the  salaried  members  of  the  service  are 
required  to  send  home  of  their  presence  or  absence  from  their  posts,  and  because,  from  the 
geutlemanly  feeling  and  esprit  de  corps  wluch,  according  to  my  own  experience,  pervade 
the  service,  I  am  convinced  that  its  members  are  actuated  in  their  conduct  towards  their 
own  colleagues  by  higher  motives  than  those  of  pecuniary  interest. 

In  a  pecuniary  light,  I  cannot  but  think  the  deduction  will  bear  hard  upon  those  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  whose  salaries  arc  already  very  inadequate  to  meet  the 
increased  expenses  of  living  at  the  present  day,  whilst  the  saving  effected  by  it  to  the 
country  will  be  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  similar  regulations  in  the  French  service,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  know  that  they  exist  more  on  paper  than  in  reality,  being  constantly  set  aside  or 
evaded. 

Moreovsr,  I  learn  that  no  deductions  are  made  from  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  of  our 
Foreign  Office  when  they  obtain  a  longer  leave  than  that  which  is  fixed  by  the  regu- 
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Appendix,  No.  i.      After  what  I  have  said,  it  is  needless  that  I  should  add  that  I  am  in  favour  of  abolishing 

  the  prescribed  deductions  from  the  salaries  of  the  junior  members  of  the  service. 

In  my  despatch  of  the  18th  of  February  last,  I  took  the  liberty  of  laying  before  your 
Lordship  various  considerations  in  favour  of  granting  to  the  heads  of  Her  Majesty's  embas- 
sies and  missions  abroad  a  certain  amount,  at  least,  of  leave  without  a  further  deduction 
from  their  salaries  than  the  amount  of  the  allowance  received  by  the  charge  d'affaires 
during  their  absence,  instead  of  placing  them  on  half-salary  the  moment  thoy  quit  their 
post 

Your  Lordship  replied  to  me  by  your  despatch  of  the  28th  of  March  of  this  year,  that 
you  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  alter  the  established  regulations  in  this  respect  I  there- 
fore abstain  from  re-opening  the  question.  I  will  only  remark,  that  according  to  my 
information,  the  head  of  a  French  mission  can  absent  himself  from  his  poet  on  leave  for  15 
days  without  any  deduction  whatever  being  made  from  his  salary. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  an  interchange  of  persons  between  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  services,  I  have  to  observe  that  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  duties  and 
qualifications  of  each  being  different,  the  diplomatic  service  being  essentially  political, 
whilst  the  consular  service  is  essentially  commercial,  the  two  services  should  be  kept  quite 
distinct 

An  interchange,  I  am  convinced,  would  not  add  to  the  consideration  of  the  diplomatic 
service,  nor  to  the  efficiency  of  either  service.  But  few  instances  occur  to  my  mind  of 
the  transfer  in  foreign  diplomatic  services  (exclusive  of  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
no  profession  at  all)  of  consular  officers  to  diplomatic  posts,  and  these  transfers  were 
owing  to  peculiar  and  exceptional  circumstances ;  whilst  I  have  known  several  examples  in 
the  French,  Russian,  and  Austrian  services  of  the  appointment  of  secretaries  of  legation  to 
consular  offices.  But  such  appointments  are,  I  think,  as  unfair  upon  any  duly  organized  con- 
sular service  as  the  transfer  of  consular  officers  to  the  diplomatic  service  would  be.  There 
may,  however,  of  course  be  exceptions  to  every  rule.  Each  service  ought,  I  am  of  opinion, 
to  have  its  own  separate  and  regular  system  of  advancement  within  itself. 

In  respect  to  an  interchange  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the  Foreign  Office, 
I  have  already  said  that  I  consider  that  an  attache^  before  being  sent  abroad,  should  be 
employed,  circumstances  permitting,  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  but 
beyond  this,  and  the  occasional  attaching,  such  as  has  hitherto  been  practised,  of  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Office  to  a  special  mission,  or  to  an  embassy  or  legation  to  fill  up  a  tempo- 
rary vacancy,  I  do  not  think  such  an  interchange  would  be  expedient  Its  effect  would 
probably  be  the  absorption  of  one  service  in  the  other,  which  would  not  be  desirable. 

To  sum  up  my  views,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  working  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic 
service  has  proved  its  efficiency,  and  that  the  best  means  of  improving  it  will  be  found  in 
the  observance  of  a  regular  system  of  promotion  calculated  to  encourage  those  who  have 
adopted  it  as  their  profession,  without,  however,  fettering  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  reward  special  services,  and  to  select,  for  par- 
ticular poets,  such  members  of  the  service  as  he  may  consider  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for 
them. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  directions  contained  in  the  second  part  of  your  Lordship's 
despatch,  I  addressed  to  Count  Platen  on  the  29th  ultimo,  after  a  verbal  communication 
with  him,  the  note  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  annex  a  copy,  soliciting  the  information 
desired  by  your  Lordship  respecting  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Court  of  Hanover,  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  I  received  from  hie  Excellency  a  very  obliging  note,  dated  the 
1st  instant,  covering  a  memorandum  replying  in  the  fullest  manner  to  your  Lordship's 
queries  on  that  subject,  together  with  copies  of  the  general  service  instructions  for  tne 
chiefs  of  Hanoverian  missions,  of  the  notification  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
17th  of  April  1856,  relative  to  appointments  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  to  diplomatic 
examinations,  and  of  the  civil  service  law  of  the  24  th  of  June  1858,  referred  to  in  that 
memorandum.  I  accordingly  transmit  copies  of  the  whole  of  these  papers,  and  translations 
of  all  of  them  excepting  the  last  named,  the  substance  of  which,  as  far  as  the  Hanoverian 
diplomatic  service  is  concerned,  is  amply  given  in  the  memorandum  itself. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  point  in  the  Hanoverian  diplomatic  regulations,  thus 
communicated  in  such  detail  by  Count  Platen,  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  call 
your  Lordship's  particular  attention. 

The  Hanoverian  diplomatic  service  is  necessarily  so  limited  that  it  can  hardly  serve  as 
a  model  for  our  own,  or  enter  into  comparison  with  it  Your  Lordship  will  perceive  that 
the  regulations  for  the  admission  of  candidates  into  the  diplomatic  service  were  drawn  up 
by  Count  Platen  himself,  who,  previously  to  his  appointment  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  it 

I  will  only  add,  that  from  what  I  have  had  the  occasion  of  learning,  the  Hanoverian 
diplomatic  agents,  who  are  carefully  selected,  enjoy  a  very  creditable  reputation. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       Henry  F.  Howard. 
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Encloeure  1,  in  No.  13. 

Mr.  Howard  to  Count  Platen. 

M.  le  Ministre,  Hanover,  29  October  1860. 

Lord  John  RrasELL  having  under  hi*  consideration  the  present  constitution  of  Her 
Majesty's  diplomatic  service,  and  being  desirous  to  acquire  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
diplomatic  system  of  other  countries,  has  directed  me  to  obtain  from  your  Excellency 
as  much  information  as  possible  in  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Court  of 
Hanover. 

I  shall  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  your  Excellency  will  be  so  good  as  to  furnish  me 
with  the  information  solicited  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  in  order  to  put  your  Excellency 
in  possession  of  the  points  upon  which  this  information  is  more  particularly  desired,  I  have 
the  honour  of  enclosing  herewith  an  extract  from  a  circular  despatch  addressed  to  mc  by 
his  Lordship  on  the  25th  instant,  in  which  they  are  specified. 

I  beg  to  observe  that  Lord  John  Russell  is  desirous  of  receiving  the  information  in  ques- 
tion previous  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

I  avail,  &c. 
(signed)       Henry  F.  Howard. 
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Enclosure  2,  in  No.  13. 

Count  Platen  to  Mr.  Howard. 
(Translation.)  Hanover,  1  November  1860. 

In  consequence  of  the  note  of  Mr.  Howard,  Sec,  dated  the  29th  ultimo,  the  under- 
signed has  taken  especial  pleasure  in  answering,  in  a  detailed  memorandum  which  he 
hastens  to  communicate  herewith  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  questions  made  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  concerning  the  service  of  the  Hanoverian  diplomatic 
corps. 

The  undersigned  ventures  to  entertain  the  hope  that  the  memorandum,  composed  with 
the  greatest  possible  completeness,  will  appear  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  to 
present  sufficient  materials. 

Whilst  he  has  the  honour  to  add  to  this  note,  in  duplicate,  the  parts  of  the  Hanoverian 
collection  of  laws  which  are  cited  several  times  in  that  performance,  viz.,  the  Notification  of 
the  Royal  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  17th  April  1856,  and  the  law  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Royal  ecrvants  of  24th  June  1858,  he  avails,  &c. 

(signed)  Platen-Hallermund. 


Enclosure  3,  in  No.  13. 

Answers  to  Queries  respecting  the  Hanoverian  Diplomatic  Service. 

Question  1.  The  conditions  on  which  persona  ore  admitted  into  the  diplomatic 
service. 

Answer.  The  conditions  on  which  persons  arc  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  career  are 
ruled  in  general  by  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Notification  issued  by  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Aifairs,  and  dated'the  17th  April  1856.    These  paragraphs  run  as  follows : — 

"  §  1.  Only  such  persons,  in  general,  shall  for  the  future  be  admitted  into  the  diplomatic 
service  (see  section  3  of  the  Civil  Service  Law),  as — 

"  1.  Shall  have  prepared  themselves  for  entering  the  service  bv  actual  employment 
during  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  either  at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  or  at 
one  of  his  Majesty's  missions ;  and 

"  2.  Shall  have  proved  their  knowledge  and  aptitude  for  business  by  passing  an  exami- 
nation at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

"  §  2.  Admission  into  the  preparatory  service,  either  at  the  Ministrv  for  Foreign  Affairs 
or  at  one  of  his  Majesty's  missions,  depends  upon  the  decision  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs." 

There  exists,  moreover,  no  unlimited  right  of  candidature,  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
A  flairs  has  full  power  either  to  accept  or  reject  candidates. 

Question  2.  The  class  of  society  from  which  they  arc  generally  sclectod. 

A.  By  the  constitution,  birth  gives  no  superiority  either  with  respect  to  entering,  or  in 
his  Majesty's  service. 

This  provision  is  fully  carried  out  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

It  results,  however,  from  the  nature  of  circumstances  that  candidates  for  the  diplomatic 
career  are  usually  selected  from  the  most  respectable  families  of  the  country,  uniting,  as 
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Appendix  No,  l.  they  do,  to  intellectual  culture  a  familiarity  with  foreign  languages— a  branch  of  knowledge 
'  but  little  diffused  in  this  country,  and  often  neglected  in  the  schools — and  with  the  tone  of 

good  society  which  must  be  imbibed  in  early  youth. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  candidates  who  have  hitherto  presented  themselves  for  diplomatic 
employment  have  exclusively  belonged  to  this  class  of  families. 

Question  3.  The  examination  which  they  undergo  as  a  test  of  fitness. 

A.  The  diplomatic  examination  is  one  of  the  regular  conditions  for  entering  the  diplo- 
matic service.    (Section  1,  No.  2,  of  the  Notification  of  17th  April  1846.) 

The  detailed  regulations  for  undergoing  this  examination  are  shown  in  section  4,  and  the 
range  of  subjects  over  which  it  extends,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  in  port 
orally,  and  partly  in  writing,  in  sections  3,  5,  and  8  of  the  above-mentioned  Notification. 
The  examination  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  cases  of  men  of  recognised  intellectual 
attainments  and  practical  knowledge. 

Question.  4.  The  allowances  paid  on  the  first  entrance  into  the  service. 

A.  The  aspirants  who  enter  the  diplomatic  career  in  the  lowest  grade,  under  the  title 
of -attache's,  receive  no  pecuniary  emolument*  whatever,  and  must  maintain  themselves 
at  their  own  cost,  both  at  the  place  of  their  official  residence  and  during  their  journey 
thither. 

The  above  arrangement  shows  that  the  nomination  of  an  attache  to  one  of  his  Majesty's 
missions  is  not  to  be  considered  as  giving  a  real  appointment,  nor  does  it  class  the  nominee 
among  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown ;  but  it  is  considered  in  the  light  only  of  a  preparation 
for  that  service. 

The  real  entry  into  the  service  dates  from  the  nomination  as  secretary  of  legation,  after 
a  preparatory  term  of  at  least  two  years,  and  after  passing  the  examination.  From  this 
period  emoluments  are  usually  accorded,  under  the  form  of  allowances,  proportionate  to 
the  increased  expense  of  a  residence  abroad. 

Question  5.  The  gradations  in  the  service,  and  the  system  on  which  promotion 
takes  place. 

A.  The  regular  gradations  to  be  passed  through  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  attach^,  who  is  only  admitted  to  prepare  himself  for  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
and  has  no  real  appointment. 

2.  The  secretary  of  legation,  who  is  a  bond  fide  servant  of  the  Crown.  The  senior 
secretaries  of  legation  may  have  the  title  of  counsellor  of  legation.  During  absence  of 
the  chief  of  the  mission,  they  have  to  take  his  place  as  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim. 

3.  The  independent  charge"  d'affaires  accredited  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
another  state,  having  in  general  the  title  of  counsellor  of  legation. 

4.  The  minister  resident,  accredited  to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  with  the  title  of 
counsellor  of  legation,  or  privy  counsellor  of  legation. 


5.  The  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  or  the  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary, with  the  title  of  privy  counsellor  of  legation,  or  privy  counsellor. 

There  is  no  defined  or  absolute  system  of  promotion  in  use",  nor  would  such  a  system  be 
compatible  with  the  condition  of  things  in  this  country. 

In  filling  up  a  vacant  post,  due  regard  is  had,  above  all,  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
the  post  itself,  and  to  the  special  qualifications  for  it  possessed  by  this  or  that  diplomatist; 
also  to  the  private  means  of  the  various  candidates.  His  Majesty  the  King  likewise 
reserves  to  himself  full  freedom  of  choice. 

The  rights  of  seniority  are  not  admitted. 

In  cases  where  the  conditions  are  every  way  similar,  and  the  qualifications  equal,  with 
regard  to  which  point  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  his  Majesty  the  Ring  to  decide, 
the  senior  candidate  has  generally  the  preference  over  the  younger  one. 

Question  G.  The  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  chanceries. 

A.  1.  The  general  duties  of  independent  chiefs  of  missions  (envoys  of  the  second  class, 
ministers  resident,  and  charge  d'affaires)  consist,— 

(a.)  In  striving  zealously  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Government  to  which 
they  are  accredited. 

(b.)  In  watching  over  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  court  which  they  represent,  of 
the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

(c. )  In  continually  sending  report*  to  his  Majesty  the  King,  written  mainly  in  the  French 
language,  upon  the  events  which  have  occurred,  or  which  may  be  in  progress,  of  any 
political  importance  or  special  interest  for  the  kingdom. 

(rf.)  In  carrying  out  all  the  instructions  with  respect  to  matters  of  business  which  issue 
from  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

(p.)  In  directing  and  superintending  the  business  which  they  may  have  charged  any  of 
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the  subordinate  members  of  their  mission  to  execute.    The  chief  of  the  mission  is  respon-   Appendix,  No.  1. 
cdlile  for  the  general  management  of  the  business,  ami  the  business  in  detail  must  either  ~ 
he  transacted  by  himself  personally,  or  by  one  of  his  subordinates  acting  under  his 
directions. 

(f.)  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  his  Majesty's  Government  arc  exempt,  as  a  rule, 
from  any  special  obligation  to  exercise  diplomatic  hospitality,  as  the  allowances  of  the 
service  would  be  insufficient  for  such  a  purpose  Hut  if  the  diplomatist  is  in  a  position  to 
do  so  from  his  owu  private  means,  the  Government  wish  hiin  to  exercise  a  certain  degree 
of  hospitality. 

Subjoined' is  a  copy  of  the  general  service  instructions  for  the  chiefs  of  missions. 


2.  Secretaries  of  legation  are  enjoined  to  assist  their  chief  in  his  business,  and  iu 
of  his  absence  to  act  provisionally  as  his  substitute. 

There  arc  no  special  instructions  for  secretaries  of  legation,  as  their  labours  are  placed 
under  the  ample  control  and  personal  responsibility  of  the  chief  of  the  mission.  When 
they  enter  ujion  the  duties  of  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim,  in  the  room  of  their  cluef,  they 
assume  the  management  of  the  whole  of  the  business,  and  have  to  take  his  service 
instructions  for  their  rule  of  guidance. 

3.  The  admission  of  attaches  is  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  afford  any  real  aid  to  the 
service  of  the  mission,  as  to  give  the  diplomatic  beginner  an  op|w»rtumty  of  gaining  a 
general  practical  knowledge,  and  so  to  create  a  nursery  for  the  diplomatic  career. 

The  occupation  of  the  attache  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  mission  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  attache*  is  constantly  charged  with  drawing  up  notes 
and  reports  upon  matters  of  business,  and  with  copying  despatches  in  the  French 
language.  In  addition  to  which  the  attache"  has  to  pass  some  hours  daily  in  the  office  of 
the  mission,  in  order  to  acquire  by  degrees  a  full  insight  into  the  organization  of  the 
service.  At  the  same  time  care  is  taken  that  the  business  of  the  chancery  imposed  upon, 
the  attache  does  not  interfere  too  much  with  the  earnest  pursuit  of  his  theoretical 
studies. 

4.  Besides  those  members  of  the  mission  who  are  invested  with  a  diplomatic  character  at 
those  of  his  Majesty's  missions  where  the  business  is  unusually  extensive,  viz.,  those  of 
London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Hamburgh,  chancellors  of  legation  are 
appointed  whose  business  it  is  to  copy  and  keep  the  accounts. 

These  generally  belong  to  the  lower  class  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  viz.,  to  that 
class  of  employes  from  whom  a  really  scientific  course  of  preparatory  instruction  is  not 
exacted,  and  who,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  higher  class  of  employes,  are  subject 
to  the  stipulation  of  the  "  warning  to  quit  the  service  w — usually  a  half-yearly  one — which 
is  seldom,  however,  put  iu  practice.  The  chancellors  of  legation  arc  generally  gelectcd,  in 
pursuance  of  a  special  order,  from  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  clerks,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  they  may  be  reinstated  at  any  time  in  the  ministerial  office  according  to  their 
seniority. 

Chancellors  of  legation,  under  the  superintendence  and  personal  responsibility  of  the 
chief  of  the  mission,  have  generally  to  perform  the  following  duties : — 

(a.)  To  copy  and  register  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  mission,  with  contingent  aid 
from  the  attaches. 

(b.)  To  take  care  of  the  passport  department,  the  making  out  and  vieeing  passports  and 
other  papers  for  legalization,  and  the  entering  in  the  register  all  documents  issuing  from 
the  chancery  or  presented  for  the  visa. 

(c.)  The  arrangement  of  the  archives  and  registration  of  all  correspondence  to  and  from 
the  mission. 

(d.)  To  keep  the  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  the  mission. 

Where  no  chancellor  of  legation  is  appointed,  the  duties  specified  under  the  foregoing 
heads  must  be  attended  to  by  the  chief  of  the  mission. 

Concluding  remark. — The  preceding  explanation  has  reference  to  the  duties  specially 
belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service. 

With  respect  to  the  obligations  incurred  by  diplomatic  employes  in  common  with  all 
other  servants  of  the  Crown,  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  the  24th  June  1858, 
regulating  the  conditions  of  the  civil  service. 

Question  7.  The  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of 
the  mission ;  the  control  that  such  chief  can  exercise  over  them. 

A.  The  head  of  the  mission  is  the  superior  of  the  whole  of  its  members.  As  superior 
it  is  his  duty  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  them,  to  employ  them  in  the  work  of  the 
mission,  and  "to  keep  them  to  the  performance  of  their  duties;  also  to  reprove  breaches  of 
order  and  slight  offences  by  verbal  admonitions  and  directions.  The  chief  of  the  mission 
has  no  penal  jurisdiction  properly  so  called  (see  sections  49  and  56  of  the  Law  of  the  24th 
June  1858,  regulating  the  civil  service)  over  the  members  of  his  mission,  still  less  has  he 
any  judicial  power  over  them;  all  administrative  penal  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  the  supreme  authority  over  diplomatic  servants.  His  Majesty's 
court  of  justice  in  the  capital  is  the  competent  judicial  authority  in  matters  of  law  for  all 
the  diplomatic  servants  of  the  Crown. 
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The  right  of  control  i>os3esscd  by  the  chief  of  the  mission  extends,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  younger  members,  to  their  private  conduct.  It  is  especially  his  duty  to  take 
care  that  the  credit  of  the  service  is  not  compromised  abroad  by  any  of  the  members  of  hia 
mission  leading  a  disorderly  life,  getting  into  debt,  or  by  injudicious  conduct ;  and  he  must 
report  such  occurrences  without  reserve  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Question  8.  The  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance  enjoyed  by  the 
junior  members  of  missions. 

A.  Such  kind  of  privileges  do  not  exist.  Considering  the  comparatively  small 
salaries  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  diplomatic  post*,  the  obligation  of  providing  for  the 
board  and  lodging  of  the  junior  members  of  the  mission  cannot  be  imposed  upon  the  chief. 
They  have  to  maintain  themselves  entirely  at  their  own  cost. 

Question  9.  The  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the  chief  and  several  members,  whether 
arising  from  fixed  salaries,  gratuity,  house-rent,  or  allowances  for  keeping  up  the 
house,  outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  *&c. 

A.  The  present  system  with  regard  to  the  salaries  of  members  of  missions  was  in- 
troduced in  the  year  1851,  and  founded  upon  the  fixed  estimate  for  salaries  which  waa 
agreed  upon  with  the  chambers  in  1851,  and  finally  carried  out  in  the  years  1856  and 
1858. 

The  sum  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  Majesty's  Government  for  the  salaries  and  allow- 
ances for  the  missions  which  figure  in  the  budget,  including  that  of  the  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Federal  Military  Commission  at  Frankfort,  amounts  to  90,700  thalera  (14,955  /.)  The 
following  are  the  10  missions  actually  maintained  by  this  sum :  London,  Paris,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  the  Hague,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Frankfort-ou-thc-Maine,  Munich,  Dresden,  and 
Hamburgh ;  in  addition  to  which  it  covers  the  expenses  of  various  other  diplomatic  posts, 
which  are  served  by  residents  at  other  places,  such  as  Brussels,  Carlsruhe,  Darmstadt, 
Caesel,  Stuttgardt,"  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Copenhagen,  and  Oldcnburgh. 

(1.)  Current  payments  made  to  the  members  of  missions, 
(a.)  Chiefs  of  missions  and  chancellors  of  legation. 

The  aggregate  payments  received  by  the  heads  of  missions  and  chancellors  of  legation  are 
divided,  according  to  their  character  and  importance,  into  two  distinct  parts,  into  the  fixed 
salary,  and  the  extra  allowance  allotted  to  the  place  of  residence.  The  fixed  salary,  which 
is  generally  the  smaller  portion  of  the  payment,  is  irrespective  of  the  place  where  the 
diplomatic  officer  may  reside,  and  he  has  a  right  to  its  continuance  as  long  as  he  is  not 
placed  in  temporary  non-activity  ("  Disponibuitat,")  on  "  Wartegeld,"  or  unless  he  is 
placed  on  the  retired  list  ("  Pensionirt"). 

The  amount  of  the  stipend  paid  to  those  not  actually  employed  ("  Wartegeld  ")  is  regu- 
lated by  tliat  of  the  fixea  salary  ( two-thirds),  as  is  also  the  pension. 

The  extra  allowance  ("  Ortz-Zulagc ")  represents  the  indemnity  accorded  for  the  in- 
creased expense  of  maintenance  in  the  foreign  residence  assigned.  It  has  been  substituted 
for  the  various  gratuities  granted  previously  under  the  heads  of  allowances  for  house-rent, 
maintenance,  and  for  expenses  of  reception ;  and  it  is  continued  until  the  expiration  of  the 
mission  itself.  This  extra  allowance  is  not  taken  into  calculation  in  regulating  the  amount 
of  the  "  Wartegeld,"  or  the  pension. 

The  ordinary  budget  contains  the  following  estimates : 

1.  Envoy  to  London. — Fixed  salary,  3,000  thalers;  extra  allowance,  13,000  thalers  ; 
total,  16,000  thalers  (2,400/.) 

2.  Envoy  to  Paris. — Fixed  salary,  2,000  thalers  ;  extra  allowance,  6,000  thalers ;  total, 
8,000  thalers  (1,200/.) 

3.  Envoy  to  St.  Petcrsburgh. — A  peculiar  arrangement  prevails  with  respect  to  this 
mission.    Its  total  cost  is  10,000  thalers  (1,500/.) 

4.  The  envoys  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Frankfort, receive  each  2,000  thalers  (300  /.)  fixed 
salary,  and  6,000  thalers  (900  /.)  extra  allowance. 

5.  The  diplomatic  representatives  at  Munich,  Dresden,  Hamburgh,  and  the  Hague,  have 
each  1,500  thalers  (225  L)  fixed  salary,  and  3,500  thalers  (525  L)  extra  allowance. 

6.  The  chancellors  of  legation  receive  from  1,000  thalers  (150/.)  to  2,000  thalers  (300/.), 
part  as  fixed  salary,  and  part  as  extra  allowance. 

This  budget  contains  the  maximum  estimates,  which  are  not  to  be  exceeded. 

With  respect  to  those  chiefs  of  missions  and  other  employes  who  were  appointed  before 
1851,  these  provisions,  which  were  never  intended  to  be  retrospective,  have  not  been  fully 
carried  out.  On  the  other  band,  the  junior  cliiefs  of  missions  do  not  all  receive  the  maximum 
salaries  established  by  the  chambers  in  1851,  as  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  which  arc  at  the  charge  of  the  fixed  estimates  by  curtailing  the  fixed 
pecuniary  emoluments.  There  are  no  fixed  payments  of  any  kind  made  to  the  chiefs  of 
missions  or  chancellors  of  legation  in  addition  to  those  specified  above. 

To  complete  the  information  thus  given,  however,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  envoy  to 
London  continues  to  have  the  use  of  the  legation  house  gratis,  and  that  the  envoy  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  whose  pecuniary  indemnity  is  in  general  of  an  exceptional  nature,  draws  an 
annual  allowance  of  2,000  thalers  for  house-rent 

(*.)  The 
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(b.)  The  emoluments  of  those  secretaries  of  legation  who  are  not  permanent  charges  Appendix,  No.  1. 

•d'affaires  consist  of  moderately-apportioned  and  revocable  salaries,  and  there  is  no  fixed   

rule  as  to  their  amount. 

(c.)  Attaches,  as  has  already  been  observed,  receive  in  no  case  any  pecuniary  indemnity 
for  their  services. 

(2.)  Extraordinary  or  miscellaneous  grants  of  money. 

(a.)  Travelling  expenses,  and  the  expenses  of  change  of  residence,  incurred  by  a 
■diplomatic  officer  in  repairing  to  a  post  assigned  to  him,  are  made  good  to  him  by  the  public 
treasury,  either  in  the  form  of  a  reimbursement  of  the  sum  expended  by  the  official,  as 
shown  in  a  detailed  account  ,  or  by  a  proportionate  gratuity  calculated  upon  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  probable  expenses,  susceptible  neither  of  curtailment  nor  increase,  even 
though  the  official  should  afterwards  discov  er  that  the  amount  accorded  exceeded,  or  on  the 
•other  hand  fell  short  of,  his  real  disbursements. 

(b.)  Outfit  money,  for  want  of  a  special  fund  provided  for  the  purpose,  is  not  usually 
given ;  but  whenever  the  state  of  the  treasury  has  admitted  of  it,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  granted  supplementary  allowances  for  the  expenses  of  a  first  establishment. 

(c.)  The  expenses  of  journeys  which  diplomatic  agents  have  to  make  on  the  public  service 
-are  specially  reimbursed  to  them.  These  comprise  journeys  which  a  minister  may  have  to 
undertake  who  is  accredited  to  several  courts.  The  indemnity  is  so  awarded  as  fully  to 
-cover  the  real  outlay.  The  envoy  at  Munich  is  allowed  exceptionally  a  fixed  gratuity  for 
the  whole  of  his  official  journeys  to  Stuttgardt. 

The  foregoing  reply  to  Question  9,  has  reference  only  to  those  permanent  missions  whose 
organization  is  of  the  strict  diplomatic  character,  viz.,  those  which  arc  permanently  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  verbal  diplomatic  intercourse.  With  respect  to  extraordinary 
missions  sent  for  a  temporary  or  for  some  single  object,  such  as  missions  of  condolence, 
congratulation,  &c,  the  simple  rule  prevails  that  the  envoys  shall  be  reimbursed 
their  actual  expenses  according  to  their  statement  of  them,  which  they  must  produce  accom- 
panied by  vouchers. 

There  is  a  special  fund,  independent  of  the  sum  voted  for  the  diplomatic  service,  available 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  these  extraordinary  missions. 

Question  10.  The  nature  of  the  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred  in  each  mission. 

A~  In  so  far  as  this  question  has  not  been  replied  to  in  No.  9,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  sums  advanced  by  the  chiefs  of  missions  or  chancellors  of  legation  for  strict  official 
purposes  ("  Expenscn  ")  are  paid  by  the  former  every  quarter,  and,  after  a  preliminary 
audit  of  the  accounts  by  the  financial  department,  are  reimbursed  to  them  from  a  fund 
•existing  for  that  purpose. 

Under  the  head  of  such  expenses  reimbursed  by  the  public  treasury,  are  included  among 
others  the  following  items  of  outlay  : 

(a.)  Stationery. 

(6.)  Charges  for  postage  and  telegraphic  messages,  incurred  in  the  official  correspondence 
-of  the  mission.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  members  of  the  mission  can  neither  send  nor 
receive  their  private  letters  free  of  postage ;  but  they  have  the  unrestricted  privilege  of 
sending  letters  addressed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  under  cover  of  the  official  despatches, 
and  likewise  of  receiving  private  letters  sent  to  them  from  this  country  in  the  packet  of 
despatches  sent  from  hence. 

(c.)  The  cost  of  newspapers  and  journals  specially  authorised  for  the  use  of  the  mission 
by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

(<?.)  Pecuniary  aid,  given  in  conformity  with  the  general  instructions  issued  upon  this 
point,  to  distressed  Hanoverian  subjects,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  the  neces- 
sary means  of  returning  to  their  own  country. 

(f.)  New  year's  gifts,  gratuities,  &c,  which  at  most  of  his  Majesty's  missions  have  to  be 
usually  given  at  stated  tunes;  particularly  at  the  new  year,  to  the  subordinate  employes 
of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  court,  and  the  post  office. 

(J".)  The  expense,  or,  at  least,  a  contribution  towards  defraying  it,  of  a  special  office 
for  purposes  of  registration,  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  one,  and  at  some  few 
missions,  also,  the  wages  of  a  messenger  to  assist  in  a  certain  degree  in  the  execution  of 
commissions  rendered  necessary  by  the  public  service.  This  latter  indemnity  is  excep- 
tional, only  allowed  under  special  circumstances,  to  the  general  rule  by  which  the  chief  of  the 
mission  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  messenger  service  at  his  own  cost,  and  out  of  his  own 
•  establishment. 

Question  11.  The  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence 
on  leave  entails  any  deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance;  and  the  allow- 
ances and  obligations  of  persons  holding  charge  of  missions  in  the  absence  of 


A.  In  conformity  with  the  general  instructions  issued  to  all  his  Majesty's  civil  servants 
(see  section  45  of  the  Law  of  24  June  1858,  regulating  the  civil  service),  no  diplomatist  can 
absent  himself  from  his  post  without  leave. 

The  chief  of  the  mission  receives  the  leave  of  absence  which  he  may  have  applied  for  from 
0.47.  3  c  3  the 
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Appendix,  No.  l.   *nc  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  after  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  King.    Leaves  of  absence 

  to  secretaries  of  legation,  attaches,  uud  chancellors  of  legation,  are  under  the  control  of  the 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Chiefs  of  missions  enn  thrm>e!ve*  grain  permission  to  attaches  and  chancellors  of  legation 
to  absent  themselves  for  a  short  time  from  their  posts. 

With  respect  to  the  possible  duration  of  a  leave  of  absence,  no  absolute  limits  are  laid 
down.  The  period  of  leave  in  general  is  mainly  regulated  by  the  consideration  whether 
the  interests  of  the  public  service  admit  of  the  absence  of  the  minister;  in  addition  to 
this,  however,  private  aflairs,  nunc  or  less  important,  which  may  render  the  absence  of 
a  diplomatic  officer  from  his  post  desirable,  are  taken  as  far  as  possible  into  favourable 
consideration.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  the  leave  of  absence  of  a  diplomatic  officer 
is  not  to  exceed  two  months  in  the  year.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases  only  is  a  longer 
leave  granted. 

Deductions  are  not  usually  made  from  salaries  during  the  period  of  leave  of  absence. 
This  principle  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  (he  comparatively  small  salaries  attached  to  our 
diplomatic  posts.  It  is  based,  moreover,  on  the  consideration  that  a  minister  is  enabled  to 
make  but  very  slight  retrenchments  during  the  period  of  his  leave,  as  his  establishment 
must  still  be  kept  up. 

Should  the  leave  of  absence,  however,  be  prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  period  of 
two  months,  and  should  the  circumstances  of  the  case  lie  such  as  to  have  allowed  the 
minister  to  make  any  important  retrenchments  in  his  establishment,  a  proportionate 
curtailment  of  his  salary  is  by  no  means  contrary  to  law  (sec  section  46  of  the  Law  of 
24  June  1858),  or  to  precedent.  Iu  such  case  the  deduction  would  be  made  from  the 
extra  allowance  (similar  observation  at  Question  9),  but  the  fixed  salary  would  remain 
in  full. 

No  special  pecuniary  allowance  is  usually  made  to  the  employe  who  has  to  take  charge  of  the 
post  provisionally  during  the  absence  of  the  chief.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  addi- 
tional pecuniary  charges  thrown  upon  them,  but  have  merely  more  to  do.  In  cases  where 
it  is  necessary  to  depute  a  diplomatic  officer  to  represent  an  absent  chief  at  another  court, 
as  a  matter  of  course  the  expenses  of  his  journey  and  maintenance  arc  repaid  to  him  in  the 
ratio  of  his  actual  disbursements. 

Question  12.  The  relations  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services;  the  rules 
of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  every  grade  ;  the  inter- 
change of  persons  between  those  services. 

A.  With  regard  to  this  question  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  limine,  that  the  organization  of 
the  Hanoverian  consular  service  is  based  upon  old  arrangements,  and  seems  to  require 
improvement. 

The  Hanoverian  consular  establishment  has  no,  or  but  very  slight,  analogy  with  that  of 
the  corresponding  establishments  of  the  great  maritime  and  commercial  powers.  Special 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  fact  tliat — 

(a.)  All  Hanoverian  consular  agents,  including  consuls-general,  consuls,  and  vice-con- 
suls, are  taken  without  exception  from  the  ranks  of  mercantile  men  established  at  the 
seat  of  the  consulate,  and  generally  subjects  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  and  con- 
sequently are  never  "  comities  missi that  they  have,  moreover,  no  fixed  emoluments,  but 
what  they  may  count  upon  from  the  small  fees  which  they  receive  from  masters  of  vessels 
who  may  call  in  their  services. 

(A.)  Also,  that  the  diplomatic  and  consular  body  are  under  the  direction  of  different 
departments  of  government ;  whilst  the  diplomatic  employes  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  the  consular  employes,  as  merely  commercial  agents 
without  any  diplomatic  character,  are  appointed  and  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce. 

(c)  There  are  no  precise  regulations,  as  yet,  to  define  the  rank  of  consular  officials. 
With  this  preamble,  Question  12  may  be  answered  as  follows  :— 

The  official  relations  between  missions  and  consular  agents,  who  reside  generally  at 
seaports,  awny  from  the  residence  of  the  legation,  are  not  at  present  subject  to  any  regu- 
lations, and  arc  of  a  very  irregular  character.  Their  present  relations  are  confined  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  minister  is  entitled  to  claim  the  assistance  of  his  Majesty's  consuls  on 
matters  affecting  the  public  sen-ice,  and  that  the  consuls  in  particular  countries  are  obliged 
to  send  their  ofheial  reports,  more  especially  the  yearly  reports,  through  the  medium  of  the 
proper  legation. 

There  are  no  special  directions  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  precedence  between  diplo- 
matic and  consular  agents.  It  admits  of  no  doubt,  however,  that  diplomatists  take  prece- 
dence over  every  class  of  consular  agents,  as  the  latter,  according  to  our  organization,  belong 
to  the  class  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade,  and  who  have  not  as  such,  in  general,  received 
a  high  scholastic,  but  merely  a  commercial  education  ;  because,  in  addition  to  this,  the  diplo- 
matic career  in  this  country  takes  a  higher  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  service  than  the 
consular;  and  finally,  because  the  Hanoverian  consuls,  who  arc  for  the  most  part  subjects 
of  a  foreign  state,  cannot  be  reckoned,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  sen-ants  of  the 
Crown.  Moreover,  in  practice,  it  has  not  yet  been  found  necessary  to  define  the  relative 
rank  of  diplomatists  and  consular  agents. 

An  interchange  of  ]M>sts  between  diplomatists  and  consuls,  under  the  circumstances 
explained  above,  is  impossible  as  long  as  the  present  organization  lasts. 

Question 
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Question  13.  The  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  grunted,  cither  during   Appendix,  No.  t. 
temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of  active  duty. 

A.  The  temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of  duty  by  diplomatic  agents,  either  on  reduced 
pay  or  a  pension,  is  subject  to  the  general  system  affecting  all  civil  servants,  and  laid  down 
in  the  Law  of  24  June  1858,  sections  64-111  of  that  law. 

The  following  points  are  deserving  of  notice  in  it : — 

Honourable  cessation  of  duty  is  either  temporary  or  permanent. 

(a.)  Temporary  relief  from  duty  consists  in  being  placed  upon  provisional  reduced  pay 
("  Wartegeld  "). 

This  reduced  pay  consists  of  two-thirds  of  the  fixed  salary. 

According  to  the  general  rule,  the  servant  of  the  Crown  in  question  is  placed  upon 
reduced  pay  if  his  services  are  not  momentarily  required,  in  consequence,  for  instance,  of 
a  change  of  Government,  and  of  his  being  thereupon  removed  from  his  diplomatic  poet. 
In  this  case,  if  lie  is  not  reinstated  within  five  years,  he  may  receive  his  pension ;  that  is, 
be  permanently  placed  on  the  Retired  List.  (Sec  Sections  9,  101,  and  102  of  the  Law  of 
24  June  18.58.) 

As  regards  the  chiefs  of  missions,  however,  and  also  some  of  the  higher  classes  of  officials, 
there  exists  an  exceptional  provision  (section  100  of  the  said  law),  by  which,  in  addition 
to  the  case  of  a  change  of  Government,  they  can  also  be  placed  on  provisional  reduced  pay 
if  the  King  in  council  should  deem  it  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  public  service. 

This  provision  would  appear  to  be  indispensable,  as  in  practical  diplomacy  circumstances 
might  arise  which  would  render  the  recall  of  a  chief  of  the  mission  advisable  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  diplomatic  representation,  without  exactly  imputing  any  particular 
blame,  and  at  the  same  time  without  there  being  any  immediate  possibility  of  providing 
him  with  another  post. 

In  this  particular  case  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  provisional  reduced  pay  should  give 
place,  after  a  lapse  of  five  years,  to  a  retiring  pension.  Such  would  also  occur  in  the 
event  of  the  chief  of  a  mission  being  placed  on  reduced  pay  in  consequence  of  an  illness 
which  has  every  prospect  of  being  long,  without  being  of.  a  permanent  nature.  (&rPart3 
of  Section  100  of  the  Law  of  24  June  185S.) 

(£.)  Permanent  (honourable)  removal  from  active  duty  consists  in  being  placed  on  the 
retired  list  with  the  retiring  salary  (pension). 

A  servant  of  the  Crown  is  placed  upon  the  pension  list  if,  cither  on  account  of  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  or  from  any  other  bodily  or  mental  failings,  he  should  become  incompetent 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office ;  this  may  follow  either  upon  official  initiative,  or  npon  the 
demand  of  the  servant  of  the  Crown,  but  in  each  case  only  on  the  above-mentioned 
hyjwthesis. 

Except  under  these  conditions,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  servant  of  the  Crown  to  de- 
mand his  pension,  or  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  force  it  upon  him. 

When  the  chief  of  a  mission  is  removed  from  active  duty  without  any  infirmity,  and 
without  his  being  willing  to  accept  a  pension,  the  only  resource  left  him  is  the  provisional 
reduced  pay  ("  Wartegeld  "). 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  retiring  pay,  after  10  years'  of  service,  it  is  30  per 
cent,  of  the  salary  of  which  the  servant  of  the  Crown  was  in  receipt  up  to  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  for  every  additional  year  one  per  cent,  more,  and  after  the  thirtieth  year 
two  per  cent,  more  for  each  year.  The  retiring  pay,  however,  can  never  exceed  the  sum 
of  3,000  thalers  (450  /. )  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  salary. 

*  The  official  income  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  retiring  allowance  includes  only  the 
fixed  salary,  as  has  already  been  observed,  and  not  the  extra  allowance  or  any  other  pecu- 
niary emolument  derived  in  lieu  of  it,  and  liable  to  be  revoked. 

Question  14.  The  relations  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the  foreign  de- 
jmrtment  as  regards  interchange  of  employment. 

A.  The  diplomatic  service  and  the  service  of  the  foreign  department  present  two  distinct 
careers,  with  separate  systems  of  organization,  associated  with  altogether  different  qualifi- 
cations of  preparatory  instruction,  capacity,  and  private  means,  and,  therefore,  a  regular 
system  of  interchange  of  employment  is  inadmissible. 

As,  however,  diplomatic  servants  have  no  fixed  rights  of  seniority,  diplomacy  does  not 
constitute  a  close  career,  and  as  the  diplomatic  posts  are  not  exclusively  filled  from  ite  own 
rnnks,  it  would  appear  quite  allowable,  and,  indeed,  the  case  has,  of  late,  frequently  oc- 
curred, that  employes  of  the  foreign  department,  suitable  persons,  possessing  an  adequate 
private  fortune,  should  be  called  upon  to  fill  diplomatic  posts. 

The  reverse  case  can  but  seldom  occur  (except  in  the  case  of  those  who,  having  been 
previously  in  the  foreign  department,  have  been  engaged  on  active  diplomatic  service,  and 
then  reinstated),  because  the  service  of  the  foreign  department  requires  previous  juridical 
studies  and  examinations  which  are  not  exacted  from  diplomatic  candidates. 

Para.  1  of  the  Notification  issued  by  the  Foreign  Department,  under  date  of  17  April 
1856  (and  this  may  form  our  closing  remark),  prescribes  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
diplomatic  candidates  must  work  at  the  Foreign  Office  during  a  portion  of  the  two  years 
constituting  their  preparatory  course. 

Hanover,  1  November  1860. 
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.Appendix,  No.  1.  Enclosure  4,  in  No.  13. 

Instructions  to  Hanoverian  Ministers  Resident. 
(Translation.) 

1.  As  his  Majesty  the  King  has  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  name  you  as  his  Minister 
Resident,  &c.  &c,  I  entertain  the  confidence  that  in  your  faithful  zeal  for  the  service, 
your  capability,  circumspection,  and  judgment,  you  will,  with  assiduity  and  fidelity,  take 
charge  of  the  business  thus  entrusted  to  you,  as  also  the  preservation  of  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty. 

2.  On  your  arrival  at  the  place  of  your  new  destination  you  will  have  to  announce 
yourself,  without  delay,  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  country,  and  to  obtain 
through  him,  after  communicating  a  copy  of  your  credentials,  an  audience  "for  the  delivery 
of  the  letters  of  credence,  in  original,  into  the  hands  of,  &c.  &c. 

In  this  audience  you  will  give  the  assurance  that  his  Majesty  the  King  had  wished,  by 
sending  you,  to  prove  the  truly  urgent  desire  to  continue  to  maintain  and  strengthen  more 
surely  the  friendly  relations  which  have  hitherto  existed  between  the  two  Courts  and 
Governments,  as  also  that  you  arc  particularly  instructed  to  let  these  sentiments  serve  as 
your  constant  object,  and  in  such  sense  to  strive  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  Royal  Court, 
and  the  good-will  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  country. 

From  the  very  beginning  you  must  especially  endeavour  to  obtain  the  favourable  opinion 
and  confidence  of  the  ministers  of  the  country,  as  also  of  the  other  distinguished  and 
influential  persons  in  office. 

With  regard  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  German  and  other  Courts  residing  there,  and 
other  persons  of  position,  you  will  have,  on  your  arrival  there,  to  observe  what  custom  has 
handed  down,  and  which  is  to  be  learnt  on  the  spot, 

* 

3.  The  business  of  the  minister  in  the  post  confided  to  him  is  to  nay  the  most  careful 
attention  to  all  matters  of  importance  which  arise  in  public  affairs,  ontl  in  political  circum- 
stances to  what  concerns  the  general  as  specially  the  Hanoverian  interests. 

He  has  therefore  to  observe  closely,  and  follow  the  principles  observed  by  the  Cabinet ; 
its  political  views  and  connexions ;  the  decrease  or  increase  of  its  good  understanding  with 
other  Courts,  namely,  with  Russia,  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia;  its  jioasible  differences 
with  German  nod  foreign  Powers  ;  its  sentiments  towards  the  Government  of  Hanover,  as 
also  the  transactions  and  negotiations  of  the  ministers  and  diplomatists  of  the  place. 

In  the  same  way  he  will  have  to  watch  carefully,  and  report  the  position  of  the  ministries 
to  the  Chambers,  the  movement  of  parties,  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  strength,  organiza- 
tion, and  spirit  of  the  army ;  lastly,  any  important  change  that  may  take  place  in  the 
above,  and  in  the  Military,  Civil,  or" Court  Establishment. 

Careful  attention  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  specially  directed  to  railway  matters,  as  also- 
to  commercial  relations,  and  those  of  internal  and  sea  navigation,  as  well  in  their  general  as 
in  their  special  relations  to  Germany,  to  the  Zollverein,  and  to  the  Hanoverian  kingdom. 

4.  Although  the  necessary  instructions  will  always  be  sent  to  the  Minister  Resident 
concerning  the  treatment  of  separate  subjects  and  matters  concerning  his  business,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  self-evident  that  also,  without  having  received  them,  you  will  not  neglect 
anything  which  can  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  Hanoverian  rights,  and  the  interests  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover. 

5.  The  Minister  Resident  will  observe  towards  all  foreign  diplomatic  agents  a  courteous 
demeanour,  inasmuch  as  the  Hanoverian  Government  stands  in  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  all  Courts  and  States. 

It  would  be  especially  desirable  if  the  Minister  Resident  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
confidence  of  the  British,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  Ministers  and  charge  d'affaires,  in  order 
to  be  able,  according  to  circumstances,  and  with  caution,  to  make  use,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
their  influence,  and  on  the  other  of  the  communications  that  are  made  through  them. 

6.  His  Majcstv  the  King  expects,  at  least  evcrv  week,  a  report  on  political  matters,  as 
also  on  those  which  regard  the  relations  of  the  Court,  or  are  of  general  interest.  These 
reports  are  to  be  in  the  French  language,  and  addressed  to  his  Majesty.  A  copy  of  the 
report  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  sent  to  me. 

Should  there  be  besides  other  subjects,  they  are  to  be  separated  according  to  the  matter. 
They  are  to  be  discussed  in  the  German  language  in  special  reports  and  postscripta  ;  but 
then"  those  instructions  which  may  here,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  be 
judged  fitting,  are  to  be  awaited. 

Subjects  which  demand  special  secrecy  are  to  be  forwarded  here  by  safe  opportunities  or 
couriers,  in  the  performance  of  which,  however,  a  discretionary  power  is  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Minister  Resident,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter. 

I  also  recommend  to  you  special  caution  in  your  official  and  non-official  correspondence. 
Communications  of  jtarticulnrly  pressing  or  important  nature  arc  to  be  forwarded  to  me 
by  telegraphic  despatches,  with  care  and  brevity,  composed,  according  to  circumstances, 
in  writing  or  figures. 

7.  The  Minister  Resident  has,  moreover,  to  see  to  the  proper  keeping  of  the  Regis- 
tration of  the  Legation. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Appendix,  No.  1. 

Enclosure  5,  in  No.  13. 

Notification-  of  the  Royal  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  concerning  the  Appointment  in 
the  Diplomatic  Career  and  the  Diplomatic  Examination. 

(Translation.) 

"With  reference  to  6  7  of  the  Law  relating  to  Government  officials,  dated  May  8, 1852, 
wc  promulgate  the  following  regulations  concerning  the  appointments  in  the  diplomatic 
career  and  the  diplomatic  examination  that  has  to  be  undergone : — 

{  1.  As  a  rule,  appointments  in  the  diplomatic  branch  of  the  service  shall  be  given  only 
to  thoao  who — 

1.  Have  prepared  themselves  for  the  service  by  at  least  two  years'  practical  employ- 
ment, partly  in  the  Royal  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  partly  in  one  of  the  Royal 
Legations ;  and  afterwards, 

2.  Have  shown  by  an  examination,  to  be  undergone  at  the  Royal  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  their  scientific  and  practical  capability. 

§  2.  The  admission  to  the  preparatory  service  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  in 
a  Royal  Legation,  is  dependent  on  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

§  3.  The  diplomatic  examination  takes  place  before  a  Commission,  which  is  appointed 
by  the  Minister,  and  consists  of  a  President  and  two  Assessors. 

§  4.  The  request  to  be  admitted  to  this  examination  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

To  this  request  are  to  be  joined — 

1.  Certificates  of  the  fulfiment  of  the  condition  prescribed  in  §  1,  sub.  1. 

2.  Sealed  testimonials  of  the  Chief  of  the  Mission  where  the  candidate  has  been 
employed,  concerning  his  diligence,  education,  and  behaviour  ;  and, 

3.  Some  practical  works  executed  by  the  candidate  during  his  special  preparatory 
education,  furnished  with  the  certificate  of  the  Chief  of  the  Mission  that  they  proceed 
from  the  candidate  himself. 

The  Minister  decides  whether  the  admission  to  the  examination,  on  the  ground  of  these 
testimonials  and  certificates,  shall  take  place. 

The  summons  for  the  examination  proceeds  from  the  appointed  Commission,  after  the 
Minister  has  decided  for  the  admission. 

§  5.  The  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral. 

§  6.  The  written  examination  comes  first. 

It  takes  place  in  the  office  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  under  uninterrupted  super* 
vision  of  one  ol  the  Commissioners  of  Examination. 

The  candidate  has— 

1.  To  translate  into  French  an  exercise  of  some  length  in  German  that  is  given  to  him. 

.  2.  To  write  off-hand  a  German  and  French  note  on  a  given  subject. 

3.  To  answer,  in  the  form  of  a  treatise  or  of  a  judgment,  a  theme  taken  from  Inter- 
national Law,  or  from  German  Federal  Law,  or  from  the  history  of  the  European  States 
in  modern  times. 

External  helps  are  excluded  in  all  those  performances.  However,  the  candidates  will 
be  allowed  for  the  work  mentioned  under  Noh.  1  and  2,  a  French  dictionary;  and  for  the 
work  mentioned  under  No.  3,  the  law  books  and  treatises  that  may  be  necessary  for  quoting 
the  text. 

The  Examination  Commission  has  to  decide  whether  a  single  day  or  several  days  are  to 
be  appointed  for  all  these  performances.  E  very  separate  task,  however,  is  to  be  finished 
in  one  day,  and  so  that  it  is  done  in  the  j>eriod  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  at  the 
Litest  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

§  7.  The  oral  examination  takes  place — 

1.  In  the  history  of  Hanover. 

2.  In  the  fundamental  outlines  of  Hanoverian  Public  Law  (Constitution ;  Organization 
of  the  Authorities ;  Treaties,  viz.,  Commercial,  Navigation,  and  Customs  Treaties). 

3.  In  European  International  Law,  especially  the  rights  of  war,  of  j>eacc,  and  of  neu- 
trals, maritime  rights,  the  rights  of  legation. 

4.  In  German  Federal  Law,  viz.,  the  Fundamental  Laws  and  MUitary  Constitution  of 
the  Confederation. 

5.  In  the  Diplomatic  History  of  States  in  modern  times  (Treaties  of  Peace,  origin  and 
consolidation  01  the  European  political  system  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia). 

6.  In  the  forms  of  Diplomatic  written  and  oral  communications. 
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Appendix  No  l        Moreover,  there  will  be  laid  before  the  candidate  several  tasks  for  translation  in  the 

W   *_    '  '    English  and  French  language,  and  his  ability  in  speaking  French  will  be  tested. 

A  strict  protocol  will  be  kept  concerning  the  oral  examination  by  a  secretary  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 

§  8.  After  the  examinations  are  finished,  the  Commission  has  to  report  its  judgment 
concerning  the  capability  of  the  candidate,  enclosing  the  written  tasks  and  protocol  of 
examination,  as  also  any  separate  vote  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  in  case  of 
capability,  causes  a  certificate  of  the  examination  having  been  satisfactorily  passed  to  be 
given  to  the  candidate,  or  in  the  opposite  case  causes  his  rejection  to  be  communicated  to 
him  in  writing.  In  the  last  case,  however,  the  Minister  can  allow  the  candidate  a  fitting 
period  for  the  repetition  of  the  examination,  if  he  finds  reasons  that  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration . 

§  9.  The  testimonial  of  fitness  gives  the  candidate  no  right  to  an  appointment  or  salary 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  but  is  only  the  preliminary  condition,  without  which  such  an 
appointment  or  salary  cannot  take  place. 

Whether,  when,  and  under  what  conditions  a  place  in  the  service  is  to  be  granted  to  the 
candidate  recognised  as  fitted,  will  be  decided  by  nis  Majesty  the  King. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  reserves  to  himself  the  right,  in  the  case  of  men  of 
acknowledged  special  scientific  and  practical  education,  the  gaining  of  whom  for  the 
diplomatic  service  appears  expedient,  to  dispense  the  conditions  made  in  §  1,  sub.  1  and  2.  - 

The  present  notification  is  to  bo  included  in  the  first  part  of  the  Collection  of  Laws. 

(signed)       Platen-  Uallermund. 

The  Royal  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Hanover,  17  April  1856. 


HAMBURGH. 


—  No.  14.  — 


Mr.  Ward  to  Lord  J.  Ruxsell— Received  24  January  1861. 

My  Lord,  Hamburgh,  21  December  1860. 

In  conformity  with  the  directions  contained  in  your  Lordship's  circular  despatch  of  the 
25th  of  October  last,  desiring  me  to  furnish  your  Lordship  with  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  British  Diplomatic  Service,  and  also  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the 
diplomatic  establishment  of  the  State  to  which  I  am  accredited,  I  have  the  honour  to 
submit  to  your  Lordship  such  observations  as  have  occurred  to  me  in  reference  to  this 
subject. 

1.  The  British  diplomacy  is,  on  the  whole,  an  efficient  sendee,  and  stands  well  in  the 
opinion  of  the  continental  public.  The  envoys  of  Great  Britain  are  known  everywhere 
as  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour.  They  are  not  suspected  of  misrepresentations  in  order 
to  serve  British  interests,  or  of  being  parties  to  any  unworthy  practices.  Their  hos- 
pitalities are  usually  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  enable  them  to  exercise  much  social  influence 
in  the  European  capitals.  In  some  former  instances  it  has  been  obvious  that  the  British 
envoy  was  under  a  disadvantage  from  not  understanding  the  language  of  the  country  where 
he  resided  ;  but  as  the  regulations  in  this  particular  are  now  more  strictly  enforced  than 
they  used  to  be,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  inconvenience  will,  for  the  future,  be  of  rare 
occurrence  in  the  British  service. 

2.  The  mode  of  admission  into  the  British  Diplomatic  Service  differs  from  that  es- 
tablished in  some  foreign  States,  where  every  youth  is  eligible  to  a  diplomatic  career  who  has 
previously  passed  the  requisite  University  examination.  In  Prussia,  and  the  other 
German  States,  any  young  man  who  has  gone  through  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in 
the  faculty  of  law,  or  that  of  finance,  respectively,  and  has  passed  his  examination,  is 
entitled  to  become  a  candidate  for  employment  under  the  Government  H  he  wishes  to 
follow  the  diplomatic  line,  he  must  qualify  himself  to  pass  another  special  examination  for 
that  purpose,  in  which  international  law,  history,  and  foreign  languages  are  essentials  ;  and 
upon  satisfying  the  Foreign  Department  of  his  unblemished  moral  character,  and  in- 
dependent means  of  living,  he  is  placed  upon  the  list  of  candidates,  who  are  appointed 
attaches  to  missions  as  vacancies  occur.  The  lists  are  generally  very  full,  so  full  that 
appointments  are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  much  disappointment  ancl  delay  are  often  thereby 
caused  to  the  candidates.  But  in  Germany  the  service  of  the  State  is  considered  a  pro- 
fession which  even-  man  duly  qualified  has  a  right  to  embrace  if  he  pleases ;  and  when  it 
is  objected  that  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  offices  and  that  of  aspirants  is  so 
unreasonably  great,  the  answer  returned  is,  not  more  so  than  in  other  professions.  In  the 
German  churches,  a  candidate  usually  has  to  wait  till  he  is  advanced  in  life  before  he  has 
the  chance  of  a  benefice ;  and  among  the  practitioners  of  law  and  physic,  those  who  earn  a 

livelihood 
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In  a  country  circumstanced  like  England,  where  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes  so  greatly  preponderate,  and  where  the  number  of  persona  who  devote  themselves 
to  literature  and  science  is  comparatively  small,  the  plan  of  making  a  University  degree 
the  condition  of  eligibility  to  State  employment  would  scarcely  be  consonant  with  the 
national  feeling.  The  course  of  education  pursued  in  our  universities  is  not  the  same  as 
in  those  of  Germany ;  and  in  the  German  States,  not  all  students,  but  only  those  who 
have  studied  in  the  legal  or  financial  faculties  are  eligible  to  an  official  career.  It  should 
further  be  considered  that  the  number  of  those  who  graduate  annually  at  the  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  Universities  is  very  large  indeed,  whilst  the  number  of  new  diplomatic 
nominations  which  the  Queen's  Government  has  annually  to  give  away  is  extremely  few. 
The  number  of  unpaid  attaches  appointed  in  the  last  three  years  was,  nccording  to  the 
Foreign  Office  List,  in  the  years  1857,  nine  ;  1858,  13  ;  1859,  18. 

In  England,  then,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  middle  course  open  between  retaining  the 
present  system  of  private  nomination,  and  adopting  that  of  public  competition  for  all 
Government  appointments.  The  latter  would  have  the  strong  recommendation  of  proving 
to  the  world  that  in  England  merit,  and  not  favour,  is  the  recognised  road  to  State  em- 
ployment ;  and  I  humbly  concur  in  opinion  with  those  who  think  that  the  objections  to  a 
general  system  of  competitive  examinations  would  be  more  than  outweighed  by  its 
national  advantages.  Until,  however,  the  Legislature  shall  have  gone  the  length  of 
establishing  the  rule  of  public  competition  for  all  branches  of  the  Government  service, 
little  can  be  done  for  improving  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  British  diplomatic  career. 
The  regulations  issued  by  your  Lordship  in  August  1859  for  the  examination  of  unpaid,  as 
well  as  of  paid  attaches,  leave  nothing  to  desire,  in  so  far  as  the  inquiry  by  the  Com- 
missioners is  concerned.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  can- 
didate furnishing  satisfactory  proofs  not  only  of  moral  character,  but  of  his  adequate 
property,  or  independent  income,  for  his  own  maintenance.  The  latter  requisite  has, 
perhaps,  been  too  much  overlooked  in  several  branches  of  our  Civil  Service.  Diplomacy 
in  particular,  is  not  the  career  for  j»oor  men ;  and  every  possible  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  member*  of  our  diplomntic  corps  being  liable,  for  want  of  private  means, 
to  fall  into  discreditable  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

3.  The  practice  of  occasionally  interchanging  persons  employed  between  the  Diplomatic 
and  the  Consular  Services  has  already  been  adopted  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  might  usefully  be  carried  further.  There  are  secretaries  of  legation  and 
attaches  who  wonld  make  very  good  Consuls  Genera!  or  Consuls,  and  there  arc  mcm!>era 
of  the  consular  body  who  are  fully  qualified  to  become  secretaries  of  legation,  and  to  rise 
to  higher  diplomatic  posts.  The  Secretary  of  State,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  fettered 
by  any  supposed  necessity  of  keeping  the"  two  lines  altogether  distinct.  In  the  French 
service  transfers  from  the  consular  to  the  diplomatic  branch  of  the  service  arc  frequently 
made,  and  the  relative  rank  of  those  serving  in  each  branch  has  been  settled  by  authority 
as  follows : — 

A  consular  elove  ranks  with  a  second  attache  ;  either  of  them  may  be  promoted  to 
consul  of  the  2d  class,  or  to  first  attache.  A  consul  of  the  2d  class  ranks  with  a  first 
attache;  either  may  be  premoted  to  consul  of  the  1st  class,  or  to  secretary  of  legation. 
A  consul  of  the  1st  class  ranks  with  a  secretary  of  legation ;  either  may  be  promoted  to 
Consul  General  or  Secretary  of  Embassy.  A  Consul  General  ranks  with  a  Secretary  of 
Embassy ;  either  may  be  promoted  to  be  Charge*  d' Affaires,  Minister,  Envoy,  or  Am- 
bassador. 

In  the  British  service  there  arc  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  rules  of  precedence  of  this 
nature ;  consequently  disputes  are  likely  to  arise  which  might  easily  be  obviated  by  issuing 
a  general  regulation  on  the  subject,  analogous  to  that  of  the  French  Government  above 
cited. 

4.  Complaints  have  often  been  made  in  Parliament  of  the  high  scale  of  diplomatic 
salaries,  and  of  the  heavy  expenses,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  which  the  diplomatic 
corps  entails  upon  the  country.  These  complaints  arc  generally  founded  on  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  multifarious  duties  required  from  our  ministers  abroad,  of  the  hospi- 
talities expected  from  them,  and  of  the  necessity  of  their  living  in  a  certain  degree  of  state, 
which  is  not  incumbent  uj>on  private  gentlemen,  or  even  official  persons  in  England 
enjoying  equivalent  incomes.  From  my  own  observation,  I  should  say  that  the  salaries 
and  allowances  made  to  Her  Majesty's  "missions  in  the  German  States  arc  the  reverse  of 
extravagant,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  financial  authorities  at  home  have  paid  due  attention 
to  the  notorious  fact  that,  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  the  prices  of  house  rent,  food, 
clothing,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  have,  within  the  last  10  years,  risen  about  50  per 
cent  Knowing,  by  my  own  experience,  the  unavoidable  expenses  entailed  upon  a 
British  representative  living  in  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  foreign  city,  I  am  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  position  of  diplomatic  envoys  of  higher  rank  in  this  jmrtictdar.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  better  not  to  have  any  British  mission  at  a  given  court  than  to  reduce 
its  salaries  and  allowances  below  the  point  which  its  efficiency  and  the  dignity  of  Great 
Britain  alike  require. 
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ADDendir,  No  l  **•  ^ne  °iuestion  waa  raised  some  years  ago  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  whether  it 
'    *    *  would  not  be  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  abolish  all  the  standing  British  Mis- 

sions to  the  petty  German  States,  and  to  retain  only  those  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  where 
the  most  important  diplomatic  business  must  always  be  transacted?  Whenever  the 
national  aspirations  of  German  unity  shall  be  realised,  and  the  central  power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  some  recognized  head,  bo  that  the  German  nation  should 
become  an  unitary  State  with  regard  to  foreign  powers,  then  assuredly  it  will  follow  that 
one  British  Mission  accredited  to  such  Central  Power,  besides  the  Vienna  Embassy,  will 
be  all  that  British  interest*  require,  and  that  our  Ministers  at  the  petty  German  Courts 
may,  without  any  inconvenience,  be  recalled.  But  German  unity  is,  as  yet,  nothing  more 
than  a  national  wish,  nor  can  any  man  now  predict  the  time  of  its  accomplishment.  In 
the  meantime  the  other  great  European  Powers  keep  Diplomatic  Missions  at  the  second 
class  German  Courts,  viz.,  Munich,  Dresden,  Hanover,  and  Stuttgardt,  and  at  the  Diet  in 
Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  political  information,  and  of  exercising  their  share 
of  influence  in  German  affairs.  These  Courts  have  been  long  accustomed  to  look  to  Russia 
as  their  best  safeguard  and  protcetress  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  the  diplomacy  of  France  is 
ever  actively  at  work  in  them  when  a  French  object  is  to  be  gained.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
think  that,  until  a  Central  Power  shall  be  established  in  Germany,  it  would  be  expedient 
to  dispense  with  the  standing  British  Missions  to  the  second  class  German  States.  With 
respect  to  the  third  and  fourth  class  German  States,  such  as  Baden,  the  two  Hcsscs,  the 
Duchies  of  Saxony  and  Anhalt,  the  two  Mccklenburghs,  and  Oldenburg,  the  formal  duties 
of  diplomatic  representation  being  performed  by  the  British  Envoys  at  the  larger  German 
Courts,  and  iu  the  Hanse  Towns  by  the  British  Consul-General,  the  expenses  incurred  on 
account  of  those  States  under  the  head  of  diplomacy  have  been  reduced  to  so  trifling  an 
amount  that  such  missions  can  scarcely  be  open  to  any  objections  on  financial  grounds. 

6.  The  Government  of  Hamburgh  has  baa  the  goodness  to  furnish  me  with  the  required 
particulars  of  the  diplomatic  service  and  establishments  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  I  have  to 
transmit  inclosed  a  statement  thereof  for  your  Lordships  information. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)       J.  Ward. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  14. 

Statement  as  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  Establishments  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 

Question  1.  What  arc  the  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  Hanse  Towns  ? 

Answer.  There  are  no  general  conditions  of  admission. 

Question  2.  From  what  class  of  society  are  they  generally  selected  ? 
A.  From  the  class  of  learned  men,  viz.,  who  have  studied  ana  graduated  at  a  university. 

Question  3.  What  kind  of  examination,  if  any,  do  they  undergo,  as  the  test  of 
fitness? 

A.  There  is  no  such  examination,  beyond  that  which  they  have  been  already  obliged  to 
undergo  at  the  university. 

Question  4.  Are  any,  and  what,  allowances  for  salary  or  outfit  paid  to  persons  first 
entering  the  service  ? 

A.  There  are  no  allowances  paid  for  outfit.  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
Hanse  Towns  receive  salaries,  the  amount  of  which  is  variously  fixed,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  State  to  which  they  arc  accredited. 

Question  5.  What  arc  the  gradations  in  the  service ;  and  upon  what  system  does 
promotion  take  place  ? 

A.  The  Hanse  Towns  have  but  three  gradations  of  rank,  viz.,  attaches  and  secretaries 
of  legation  (who  are  appointed  exceptionally  only),  charges  d'affaires,  and  resident 
ministers. 

Question  6.  What  are  the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  mission  ;  viz.,  the 
Minister,  or  charge  d'affaires,  the  secretary  and  attaches  respectively  ? 

A.  The  duties  generally  required  of  diplomatic  employes  are  those  of  loyalty,  secrecy, 
and  the  prompt  dispatch  of  business :  the  details  are  regulated  by  special  instructions  ap- 
plicable to  the  particular  case. 

Question  7.  Are  the  subordinate  members  under  the  entire  control  of  the  chief  of 
the  mission  as  regards  their  whole  conduct  and  way  of  life,  or  merely  in  so  far  as  their 
official  duties  are  concerned  ? 

A.  They  arc  under  his  control  only  as  regards  their  official  duties. 

Question  8.  What  privileges,  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance,  are  enjoyed 
by  the  junior  members  of  missions  ? 

A.  They  have  no  such  privileges. 

Question 
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Question  9.  What  are  the  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuities,  and  allowances  for  house-    Appendix,  No.  1 

rent  and  housekeeping  made  to  the  minister  or  cluef,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the   

mission  respectively  ?  How  much  is  allowed  them  for  outfits  and  expenses  of  journeys, 
&c.  ?  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred 
from  time  to  time  in  each  mission,  such  as  for  postages,  telegraphic  messages,  books, 
newspapers,  and  the  like  ? 

.4.  The  salaries  vary  in  amount  according  to  the  State  to  which  the  minister  is  accre- 
dited. Nothing  is  allowed  for  outfit ;  but  the  minister  is  reimbursed  his  travelling  ex- 
penses, postage,  telegraphic  messages,  &c 

Question  10.  What  is  the  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted  ?  Does 
absence  on  leave  entail  any  loss  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ?  and  what  are  the 
allowances  made  to  aud  duties  incumbent  on,  persons  holding  the  charge  of  missions 
in  the  absence  of  ministers  ? 

A.  There  are  no  fixed  rules  as  to  leave  of  absence,  and  the  salary  continues  during 
absence  on  leave.  The  allowance  to  be  made  to  a  person  holding  the  temporary  charge  of 
a  mission,  and  the  extent  of  his  duties,  arc  regulated  by  instructions  in  the  particular  case. 

Question  11.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  ? 
Are  there  any,  and  what,  fixed  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  of  every  grade?  And  is  it  the  practice  to  interchange  persons 
between  these  two  services,  or  are  they  kept  entirely  distinct? 

A.  The  consular  service  of  the  Hanse  Towns  is  scarcely  ever  performed  by  "  Consules 
Missi,"  but  onlv  by  merchants.  It  is  in  general  quite  distinct  from  the  diplomatic  service ; 
however,  the  chiefs  of  missions  have  always  the  precedence. 

Question  12.  What  are  the  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted,  either  on 
permanent  cessation  of  active  duty,  or  on  temporary  cessation  of  employment  ? 

A.  There  is  no  general  right  of  claim  to  pensions. 

Question  13.  Is  it  the  practice  to  interchange  employment  between  the  diplomatic 
service  abroad,  and  the  service  of  the  Foreign  Department  at  home,  so  that  persons 
employed  in  the  one  branch  may  afterwards  be  moved  into  the  other ;  or  are  the  two 
branches  of  service  kept  entirely  distinct  ? 

A.  The  question  is  not  applicable  to  the  Hanse  towns,  as  they  have  no  separate  depart- 
ment at  home  for  foreign  affairs. 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  14. 


Charges  of  the  Ilartseatic  Missions. 

The  Hanse  Towns  maintain  at  their  joint  expense,  but  chiefly  at  that  of  Hamburgh,  four 
standing  missions  to  foreign  courts  ;  viz : — 

A  resident  minister  in  London,  with  a  salary  equal  to  about  1,000/.  sterlingjper 
annum. 

A  resident  minister  at  Paris ;  salary  about  650  /.  per  annum. 
A  resident  minister  in  Berlin  ;  salary  about  600/.  per  annum. 
And  a  resident  minister  at  Copenhagen  ;  salary  about  900/.  per  annum. 
Besides  these,  Hamburgh  employs  a  minister  resident  of  her  own  at  Vienna ;  salary 
650/.  per  annum  ;  and  Bremen  employs  a  minister  resident  of  her  own  at  Washington,  with 
a  small  salary. 

The  entire  charges  annually  incurred  by  the  Hanse  Towns  for  their  diplomatic  and  con- 
establishments,  are  as  follows,  viz : — 

£. 


Hamburgh. — (State  Budget  for  1861.)  For  salaries  of  resident  ministers  abroad, 
Consul-General  in  London  (60  Z.  per  annum),  Prussian  envoy  at  Constanti- 
nople (90/.  per  annum),  Chancery  at  Frankfort  (60/.  per  annum),  Special 
Commissions,  presents  on  treaties,  travelling  expenses,  and  miscellaneous 
charges  of  every  description,  equal  to  - 
Ditto,  contribution  to  the  diplomatic  charges  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  - 
Lubcck.— (State  Budget  for  1861.)    For  salaries  and  expenses  of  resident 
ministers  abroad,  and  consular  expenses  and  special  commissions,  equal  to  - 
Ditto,  contribution  to  the  diplomatic  charges  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  - 
Bremen.— (State  Budget  for  1860.)    For  salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of 

ministers  resident  abroad,  and  consular  expenses,  equal  to  - 
Ditto,  contribution  to  the  diplomatic  charges  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  - 


Total,  equal  to  - 


3,636 
757 

1,121 
272 

1,623 
648 


8,057 


O.47. 
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NETHERLANDS. 


—  No.  15.  — 

(Extract.) 

Lord  Napier  to  Lord  J.  Russell.— (Received  28  December.) 

The  Hague,  24  December  1860. 

An  abstract  of  your  Lordship's  circular  instruction  of  the  25th  of  October  was  placed 
by  Mr.  "Ward  in  the  hands  of  the  Nethcrland  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  without  delay ; 
and  if  his  Excellency  has  not  previously  supplied  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  the 
particulars  required,  respecting  the  diplomatic  establishment  of  thiH  kingdom,  it  has  been 
owing  to  certain  changes  which  were  under  deliberation  in  reference  to  that  body. 

I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  a  brief  memorandum  which  has  been 
furnished  to  me  by  Count  Zuylen  "de  Nyevelt,  together  with  a  Royal  Decree,  recently 
published,  and  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Dutch  J  Pore  ign  Missions,  which  will  be  found 
to  afford  the  intelligence  solicited  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

According  to  the  regulations  now  put  in  force,  the  candidate  for  diplomatic  employment 
will  address  his  request  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  the  applicant  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications,  will  submit  the  appointment  to  the 

Ki2?-  ... 

The  positive  qualifications  required  by  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Decree  are :  (1),  to  be  a 
Nethcrland  subject ;  (2  ),  to  be  at  least  21  years  of  age  ;  (3),  to  have  token  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Laws  in  one  of  the  national  universities,  or  to  have  passed  a  special  examination 
before  a  commission  constituted  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  these  conditions,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AfFairs  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  of  judging  whether  the  candidate  is  by  his  social  position  and  fortune  well  adapted 
for  the  service. 

Before  going  abroad,  the  attache"  is  employed  in  the  Foreign  Department  at  the  Hague, 

and  he  receives  from  the  outset  a  salary  of  about  85  /.  per  annum. 

Power  is  reserved  to  the  head  of  a  foreign  mission,  with  the  Royal  approval,  to  name 
unpaid  attaches  at  his  post.  These  unpaid  attaches  arc  to  have  only  a  personal  relation  with 
the  chief.  They  are  not  regarded  as  puhlie  functionaries,  but  it  is  hoped,  as  I  understand, 
that  young  men  may  be  thus  gradually  formed,  who  will  prove  to  be  more  eligible  candidates 
for  the  regular  paid  attachuships  than  those  who  offer  themselves  in  the  country  directly 
from  the  schools.  The  foreign  missions  are  to  be  made  in  this  manner  nurseries  for  the 
profession. 

A  second  examination  is  imposed  before  the  regular  attache"  can  be  promoted  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  Legation,  an  appointment  which  in  it*  first  stage  is,  in  some  measure, 
equivalent  to  the  first  paid  attache-ship  in  our  own  service. 

The  possession  of  an  university  degree,  and  one  diplomatic  examination,  or  two  diplo- 
matic examinations  without  the  degree,  are  consequently  indispensable  to  the  attainment 
of  the  higher  honours  of  the  profession. 

The  commission  above  mentioned,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  laying  before  the  King  a 
scheme  for  the  diplomatic  examination  referred  to.  This  plan  has  not  yet  been  framed, 
and  1  am  therefore  unable  to  submit  to  your  Lordship  an  accurate  impression  of  the  scale 
of  acquirements  which  will  be  deemed  requisite. 

The  present  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  not,  I  think,  an  advocate  of  a  severe  scholastic 
test.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  modern  languages  is  common  to  most  Dutchmen  in  the 
superior  ranks,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  a  legal  education ;  to  these  accomplishments, 
Count  de  Zuylen  would  probably  desire  to  add  the  habits  of  early  good  breeding,  and  in 
some  degree  the  social  advantages  of  fortune,  and  an  honourable  descent. 

Your  Lordship  will  observe  by  the  accompanying  schedule  of  the  Dutch  diplomacy,  that 
several  of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  department  of  the  public  service  are  of  aristocratic 
connexion,  but  that  the  other  orders  of  society  are  intermixed  in  a  fair  proportion.  The 
historical  names  ofBcntinck,  Schimmelpenninck,  Rechteren,  and  Bylandt,  stand  beside  those 
of  Lightenvelt,  Srherff,  or  Roest.  wliieh  belong  to  the  commercial  or  professional  classes. 

The  gradations  of  rank  in  the  Dutch  diplomatic  service  offer  nothing  peculiar,  and  the 
relations  of  the  junior  members  towards  their  chief  are  comprised  in  the  single  word 
"  obedience." 

The  salaries  in  all  ranks  are  so  small  that,  in  the  case  of  married  men  at  least,  the  very 
highest  would  hardly  afford  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  Hospitality  and  display, 
when  exercised,  must  be  at  the  private  charge  of  the  Netherland  representative.  When 
wc  sec  that  the  minister  in  Paris  receives  only  1.800  /.  per  annum,  and  hi*  first  secretary 
430  we  may  imagine  how  little  temptation  the  diplomatic  service  offers  to  a  people 
among  whom  the  upper  classes  are  generally  in  every  circumstance  indisposed  to  exertion, 
and  strongly  attached  to  the  native  soil.  The  emoluments  which  are  insufficient  to  attract 
the  rich,  arc  also  insufficient  to  support  the  poor,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
few  of  cither  kind  present  themselves  as  aspirants  for  such  employments. 

A  return 
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A  return  of  the  salaries  of  the  Netherland  diplomatic  body,  on  active  service,  is  enclosed  Appendix,  No.  1. ' 
herewith,  taken  from  the  estimates  for  the  year  1861.  " 

No  allowances  for  house-rent  are  made  ;  no  fees  are  taken  in  diplomatic  chanceries ;  no 
rights  of  lodging  or  maintenance  now  exist  for  the  junior  members. 

A  foreign  minister  may  be  placed,  when  his  active  services  are  not  required,  in  a  middle 
state,  familiar  to  the  continental  diplomacy,  as  that  of  dinponibiliti.  In  this  case  he  wonld 
receive  an  annual  allowance  of  from  250  /.  to  340  /. 

At  the  direction  of  the  foreign  minister,  moderate  sums  are  issued  for  outfit  and  travelling 
expenses.  The  highest  outfit,  on  a  first  appointment  to  a  great  mission,  is  about  800/! 
Journey  money  is  allowed  in  all  ranks,  and  given  both  on  going  abroad,  on  transference, 
and  on  returning  home.  Those  allowances  So  not  contemplate  the  existence  of  the  married 
state,  but  are  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  single  diplomatist,  and  a  household 
proportioned  to  his  condition. 

Postage,  subscription  to  newspapers,  and  some  small  miscellaneous  items,  from  the  only 
branches  of  "  extraordinary  expenditure  "  recognised. 

The  sum  voted  on  these  heads  for  the  year  1861  is  2,649  /.,  and  this  includes  the  ' 
consular  service. 

Leave  of  absence  is  granted  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

"When  the  head  of  a  mission  leaves  his  post  for  less  than  two  months  he  retains  his  foil 
salary,  except  an  amount  necessary  to  double  the  salary  of  his  secretary,  who  is  to  act  as 
charg£  d'affaires.  When  absence  extends  to  a  longer  j>eriod,  the  minister  retains  half  his 
appointment*,  and  the  Government  supplies  the  remuneration  of  the  gentleman  in  charge. 

The  diplomatic  and  consular  services  are  rigidly  distinct,  and  the  employes  of  the  Foreign 
Office  at  home  are  not  transferred  to  external  duty.  Consuls  are  held  to  be  subordinate 
to  ministers  on  dutv,  and  in  society,  but  the  relations  of  ceremonial  precedency  between 

ranks  belonging  to  these  three  cognate  departments  have 


public  servants  in  different : 
been  strictly  regulated. 

A  sum  of  about  800  /.  is  annually  voted  for  unforeseen  expenses,  and  the  "  1 
disbursements  of  the  Dutch  diplomacy  are  cheaply  defrayed  for  about  350  /. 

The  highest  pension  awarded  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Holland  is  about  340 1  No 
pension  can  be  enjoyed  for  less  than  40  years'  service,  or  under  65  years  of  age,  except  is 
cases  of  illness  or  infirmity. 

Promotion  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Netherlands  is  said,  in  principle,  to  go  by 
seniority,  but  this  rule  is  qualified  by  a  discretionary  power  hi  the  minister,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  Sovereign.  I  do  not  think  that  the  claim  of  seniority  alone  would 
be  much  attended  to.  The  minister  will,  probably,  select  persons  for  the  superior  offices 
on  a  general  persuasion  of  their  fitness,  nor  would  connexion,  political  services,  and  court 
protection,  be  entirely  indifferent. 

The  Dutch  Envoy  at  Paris  was  a  lawyer  and  a  minister  for  the  Catholic  religion,  who 
made  himself  useful  to  Baron  van  Hall  at  the  period  of  Papal  aggression,  in  negotiation 
with  Rome.  The  profession  has  by  no  means  been  consistently  guarded  against  intruders, 
yet  I  believe  that  such  exceptional  appointments  would  only  be  made  in  favour  of  persons 
of  respectability  and  merit. 

Having  thus  laid  before  your  Lordship  the  desired  information  respecting  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  Netherlands,  1  venture  to  submit  to  you  the  following  reflections  on 
our  own,  your  Lordship  having  demanded  my  views  on  this  subject  in  common  with  the 
opinions  of  my  colleagues.  In  doing  so,  I  am  sensible  that  I  rather  embody  the  floating 
impressions  of  my  casual  experience  than  the  result  of  any  methodical  inquiry. 

General  Constitution. — The  English  diplomatic  service  resembles  in  its  general  features 
that  of  other  States.  We  have  ambassadors,  envoys,  ministers  resident,  charges  d'affaires, 
secretaries,  paid  attaches,  unpaid  attaches. 

The  rank  of  ambassador  was  for  some  years  confined  to  Paris  and  Constantinople  ;  the 
embassy  at  Paris  seemed  to  be  particularly  favoured.  There  were,  perhaps,  some  dis- 
advantages attached  to  this  system.  To  make  a  marked  distinction  on  behalf  of  the 
French  court,  compared  with  the  courts  of  the  other  great  powers,  might  be  construed  hi 
some  degree  as  a  slight  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Germany  and  Russia  ;  it  seemed  to  avow  and 
increase  the  imposing  ascendancy  of  France,  and  to  offer  a  peculiar  mark  of  honour  and 
propitiation  to  that  country.  If  the  dignity  of  ambassador  be  preserved,  it  should  be  con- 
ferred on  our  representatives  to  the  other  great  courts.  If  Prussia  be  not  inclined  to 
exchange  this  courtesy,  it  would  not  be  becoming  to  entertain  an  ambassador  at  Berlin, 
but  it  should  be  well  understood  that  this  difference  depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  the 
Prussian  Cabinet. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  if  the  integrity  of  the  federative  body  be  main- 
tained, might  deserve  the  same  recognition.  The  representative  of  Great  Britain  at 
Washington  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  at  the  great  European 
capitals.  Such  a  testimony  or  overture  of  respect  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Americans. 
It  might  be  offered  to  them  ;  if  they  decline  to  reciprocate  it,  the  British  representative 
there  wonld  remain  an  envoy  by  their  choice,  as  he  would  at  Berlin  by  the  choice  of  Prussia. 

The  Americans  are  astonished  when  they  hear  that  the  correspondence  of  England  and 
Turkey,  or  that  of  England  and  Austria,  is  deemed  more  imj>ortaut  than  our  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  our  minister  at  Washington  not  only  represents  Her 
Majesty  as  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  as  Sovereign  of  all  our  American  settle- 
0.47.  3  d  4  mcnts — 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  meats — a  new  England  separate  but  not  dissevered,  connected  with  the  United  States  by 
"~ ~-  _         the  closest  and  most  delicate  ties  of  contiguity  and  commerce. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  maintain  ambassadors  at  all  ?  Simply  because  France  main- 
tains them ;  because  respect,  precedency,  and  some  privileges  are  still  accorded  to  that 
order ;  and  because  an  ascending  scale  of  honours  in  a  profession  gives  varietv  and  interest, 
generous  incentives,  and  cheap  rewards  to  men.  Such  titles  stimulate  and"  satisfy  ambi- 
tion, do  no  harm,  and  cost  little.  While  the  French  maintain  an  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, we  should  do  so  also ;  and,  indeed,  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  that  post  are 
such  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  associate  it  with  the  highest  designation.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have,  however,  recognised,  and  in  a  great  part  remedied,  the  defect  to 
which  I  allude,  by  raising  the  missions  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburgh  to  the  rank  of  em- 
bassies. 

In  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  missions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  more  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  legation  at  Frankfort,  where  great  questions 
may  be  debated  and  great  events  evolved ;  while  some  consolidation  or  reduction  might 
'  be  effected  in  the  smaller  German  States,  which  have  scarcely  the  full  value  of  independent 

nations.    A  beginning  might  be  made  with  Bavaria  and  Saxony. 

In  hazarding  this  opinion,  however,  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  which  must 
be  attached  to  the  inclinations  of  certain  courts  towards  France  or  Russia,  or  to  their  old 
relations  with  ourselves  ;  it  is  important  to  observe  those  tendencies,  and  to  maintain  those 
connexions,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  can  alone  judge  how  far  any  of  our  missions  in  the 
quarters  referred  to  could  be  united  or  dispensed  with. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  thought  necessary  to  replace  our  mission  in  Mexico  on  the 
former  footing.  The  correspondence  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  that  republic, 
which  lies  in  a  state  of  incurable  dissolution,  might  be  managed  by  a  diplomatic  agent,  and 
the  local  consuls  in  active  connexion  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  squadron  in  the 
Gulf. 

If  some  diminution  of  expenditure  should  be  effected  by  the  modifications  suggested 
above,  the  funds  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  might  be  in 
part  applied  to  the  support  of  a  resident  envoy  at  Pekin.  If  the  present  fabric  of  the 
Chinese  empire  be  preserved,  or  if  its  territories  be  kept  together  under  the  sway  of  any 
single  government,  the  capital  of  China  will  become  the  scene  of  a  diplomatic  struggle 
similar  to  that  which  is  sustained  at  Constantinople  and  Teheran.  The  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  America,  will  be  placed  there  in  an  attitude  of  reci- 
procal vigilance  and  control,  the  interests  at  stake  will  be  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  the 
representative  of  England  should  be  invested  with  all  the  advantages  of  dignity  and 
emolument. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  despatch  to  contend  at  length  that  the 
true  interests  of  China  and  of  England  have  long  been  sacrificed  by  the  want  of  such 
an  establishment,  but  I  imagine  that  the  eyes  of  Parliament  and  the  country  will  not 
be  blind  hereafter  to  the  necessity  of  its  maintenance.  The  right  of  correspondence 
between  the  mission  in  China  and  England  by  post,  messenger,  and  telegraph  across 
the  continent  of  Asia,  should  be  secured  by  engagements  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  rank  of  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  some  have  proposed  an  innovation 
borrowed  from  Russia  and  Germany.  We  are  advised  to  introduce  the  grades  or  titles  of 
"  Consciller  de  Legation"  and  "Consciller  d'Ambassade."  I  do  not  sec  much  reason  for  such 
a  change ;  "  Secretary"  sounds  as  well  as  "  Counsellor,"  and  the  latter  terra  does  not  exist 
in  the  diplomacy  of  I  ranee.  More  ground  appears  for  the  adoption  of  another  nomen- 
clature in  reference  to  "  paid  attaches."  There  is  something  obnoxious  in  the  first  of 
these  terms,  and  something  frivolous  in  the  second.  We  have  had  paid  attaches  of  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  have  long  filled  positions  equivalent  to  those  which  belong  to  the 
second  and  third  secretaries  of  the  foreign  services.  The  peculiarity  of  our  establishment 
in  this  respect  is  not  generally  known  or  not  habitually  remembered.  A  "paid  attache'' 
is  often  presented  in  society  as  an  "  attache hiB  years  excite  some  surprise,  his  rank 
commands  little  consideration,  and  he  is  not  treated  at  first  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
his  real  position  and  standing.  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  give  satisfaction  to  the 
junior  members  of  the  profession,  and  make  a  useful  improvement  by  conferring  the 
designation  of  "  secretary"  on  all  attaches  who  have  passed  a  second  examination,  and  by 
graduating  them  on  the  French  system.  The  term  "  attache' n  would  thus  be  confined  to 
the  first  stage  of  employment  The  word  is  foreign,  and  perhaps  expresses  something  of 
the  easy  and  transitory  connexion  which  in  former  times  united  the  members  of  a  foreign 
mission ;  yet  it  is  universal,  and  could  hardly  be  supplanted  by  another  of  equal  accep- 
tance The  French  Government  of  1848  condemned  "  attache*  "  as  savouring  too  much  of 
the  levity  of  the  old  regime,  and  endeavoured  to  affix  the  naval  denomination  "  aspirant" 
on  the  diplomatic  neophyte.  I  need  not  say  that  the  more  airy  and  agreeable  title  has  long 
since  been  restored  to  its  grateful  claimants. 

Nomination. — Candidates  for  diplomatic  employment  are  nppointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  are  examined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  before 
they  enter  upon  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Nomination  precedes  examination. 
Some,  going  with  the  humour  of  the  time,  conceive  that  competitive  examinations  should 
be  opened,  and  that  those  candidates  who  manifest  the  highest  intellectual  attainments 
should  be  selected  for  the  service  to  which  they  aspire.    It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  decry 
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examination,  or  slight  the  claims  of  transcendent  capacity.  It  must  not,  however,  he  Appendix,  No.  l. 
forgotten  that  diplomacy  is  a  limited  profession,  in  which  birth,  connexions,  early  asso-  - 
ciations,  manners,  and  oilier  qualities  inaccessible  to  the  scrutiny  of*  the  scholastic 
examiner,  are  of  no  small  importance.  Even  fortune  is  indispensable  in  the  lower  ranks, 
and  most  desirable  in  the  upper.  J  believe  that  the  purely  competitive  system  might 
entice  some  men  into  the  profession  who.  however  accomplished,  would,  in  some  respects, 
be  unfitted  for  it,  who  would  become  disappointed,  and  would  eventually  retire  with  bit- 
terness and  hiss.  It  is  objected  that  under  the  patronage  of  the  "Secretary  <>f  State,  an 
undue  proportion  of  diplomatic  functionaries  is  drawn  from  the  highest  classes,  and  an 
inspection  of  the  Foreign  Office  List  will  show  show  some  ground  for  this  imputation. 
It  mav  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  England  men  bearing  titles,  even  of  courtesy, 
are  practically  excluded  from  two  learned  and  lucrative  professions,  from  industrial  enter- 
prises, from  financial  speculation,  and  from  commerce.  Nor  eau  it  be  justly  disputed  that 
the  selection  of  diplomatists  from  families  not  merely  distinguished  by  barren  titles,  which 
arc  a  plentiful  commodity  on  the  Continent,  but  for  services  rendered  to  the  State  in 
connexion  with  domestic  politics  or  foreign  countries,  has  still  some  advantage  in  courts, 
and  in  official  society  abroad.  To  make  of  diplomacy  a  preserve  for  the  titled  families 
would  be  a  sordid  and  impracticable  design,  which  the  discretion  of  the  arisfocracv  itself 
would  reject ;  but  the  perpetuation,  in  a  certain  measure,  of  great  names  borne  by  men  of 
competent  ability,  in  employments  where  such  names  arc  acceptable  and  influential,  is 
not  an  unworthy  or  unprofitable  policy.  A  Fox,  or  a  Grey,  will  long  be  agreeable  to 
Imperial  France';  a  Faue  and  a  W  ellesley  will  be  welcome  in  Germany  and  Kussia ;  a 
Temple  will  be  welcome  in  Holland  ;  among  the  Greek*  and  Spanish  Amcr'caus  the 
name  of  Canning  will  always  awaken  some  grateful  emotion.  In  the  United  States  1  am 
confident  that  no  quality  would  be  more  esteemed  in  a  British  Minister  than  a  historical 
name,  except,  perhaps,  high  distinction  in  science  or  letters.  It  seems,  then,  not  unrea- 
sonable that  in  our  country,  under  its  present  constitution,  a  considerable  share  of  diplo- 
matic offices  should  go  to  the  aristocracy,  but  there  should  be  nothing  offensively  pre- 
dominate or  exclusive.  There  must  be  the  same  mixture  of  classes  here  ad  there  is  in 
Parliament  and  the  other  professions,  for  no  dejmrtment  of  the  public  service  can  be 
popular  and  useful  which  does  not  embody  elements  taken  from  the  various  orders  of 
cultivated  society.  If  there  has  been  some  abuse  in  this  particular,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
gradually  corrected,  and  a  reference  to  the  more  recent  npjiointinentM  will  show  several 
nominations  from  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  the  learned 
professions. 

Examination. — The  right  of  free  selection  remaining  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
country  may  undoubtedly  demand  that  the  nominee  shall  be  strictly  proved,  and  shown  to 
be  fit  for  his  employment,  it  becomes  me  to  speak  with  diffidence  on  the  examination 
system,  for  1  was  appointed  and  promoted  in  the  old  ignorant  way.  I  believe,  however, 
from  what  I  have  heard,  that  the  present  preliminary  examination  is  an  indulgent,  but 
sufficient  test  of  competency.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  -i  perfect  knowledge  of 
French  for  speaking  and  writing,  a  point  on  which  I  think  our  diplomatists  still  much 
below  the  Russians  and  Austrians. 

In  the  second  examination  it  is  customary  to  try  the  candidate  for  promotion  in  the 
language  of  the  countries  in  which  he  has  resided,  whatever  those  countries  may  be. 
This  seems  to  me  superfluous.  Dutch,  Turkish,  Greek,  Portuguese,  are  of  little  use  to  a 
diplomatist,  and  the  time  expended  on  them  would  be  better  bestowed  in  acquiring  a 
well-founded  lasting  knowledge  of  Gentian,  Spanish,  or  Italian.  For  a  paid  attacheship, 
I  would  exact  a  knowledge  of  two  languages,  viz.  of  French,  and  of  one  other  of  the 
leading  languages  of  Europe,  and  I  would  make  the  examination  searching.  There 
should  be  a  second  examination  iu  French  severer  than  the  first,  for  a  man  may  in  the 
interval  between  his  first  nomination  and  his  first  promotion,  have  neglected  that  indis- 
pensable acquirement.  If  the  candidate  for  promotion  spontaneously  claims  to  pass  in 
other  languages,  he  should  be  admitted  to  do  so,  and  the  result,  if  honourable  to  him, 
should  be  carried  to  his  subsequent  credit.  History,  political  economy,  statistics,  inter- 
national law,  and  the  faculty  of  writing  on  those  subjects  iu  English  freely,  naturally,  and 
rapidly,  should  be,  as  I  imagine  they  are,  the  other  subjects  for  examination. 

Promotion. — The  method  of  promotion  followed  in  the  diplomatic  service  is  now  founded 

Eartly  on  seniority  and  partily  on  selection.  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  disposed,  I 
elieve,  to  recognise  the  claim  of  length  of  service,  coupled  with  general  capacity  ;  but 
the  absolute  rule  of  seniority  is  not  applied,  and  could  not  be  introduced  with  benefit. 
It  would  not  only  be  disadvantageous  to  the  public  service,  but  it  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  parties  concerned.  Under  such  a  system  a  married  secretary  might 
be  dispatched  to  Tehran  or  Mexico,  an  Orientalist  would  be  transferred  from  the 
Bosphortis  lo  Heme,  the  robust  man  might  be  sent  to  the  softness  of  Lisbon,  and  the 
delicate  man  to  the  rigours  of  St.  Pctersburgh.  All  considerations  of  superior  merit, 
loc  'l  appropriateness,  previous  experience,  personal  convenience,  would  be  confounded, 
ami  the  profession  would  be  reduced  to  a  tedious  and  onerous  round  of  succession. 

In  conveying  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  I  labour  under  some  reproach,  for  I  have 
largely  profited  by  good  fortune  and  ministerial  favour.  I  advocate  a  system  which  has 
pushed  me  on.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  affirmed  that  the  patronage  of  ihe  profession  has 
been  entirely  free  from  inequality  and  partiality.  Men  have  been  intruded  and  advanced 
by  family  connexion ;  parliamentary  exertions  have  been  rewarded  by  diplomatic  ease  ; 
'  0.47.  "  j  E  but 
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Appendix,  Jto.  I.  but  these  instances  have  been  rare,  and  in  two  ftases  at  least,  present  to  my  memory,  they 
— —  were  mitigated,  if  not  justified,  by  the  merits  of  the  persons  irregularly  engrafted  on  our 

body.  It  is  not  probable  that  similar  acts  will  be  repeated.  Tbe  profession  is  protected 
by  an  increased  sense  of  responsibility  in  tlie  Foreign  Office,  and  by  the  more  vigilant 
scrutiny  of  the  press  and  the  public. 

The  general  rule  ought  to  be  the  regular  advancement  of  tbe  diplomatic  servant  from 
the  lowest  to  tbe  highest  rank.  The  prizes  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  have 
learned  and  laboured  to  attain  them.  \  ct  I  would  not  make  the  profession  absolutely 
close.  It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  country  to  bind  up  the  hands  of  a  Minister  by 
positive  restrictions.  We  desire  a  just  Government,  but  a  free  Government.  There  are 
emergencies  in  which  a  Parliamentary  statesman,  an  influential  Cabinet  Minister,  the  re- 
presentative man  of  some  policy  or  opinion,  would  make  the  best  ambassador.  There  ure 
also  special  and  technical  negotiations  which  may  require  appropriate  agents.  In  euch 
cases  Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  exercising  their  superior  discretion,  would  create  no 
dissatisfaction.  The  permanent  interpolation  of  an  ordinary  secretary  or  minister,  alto- 
gether strange  to  foreign  business,  would  bo  far  more  resented. 

The  same  powers  should  be  left  to  Government  in  respect  to  the  introduction  of  consuls 
and  gentlemen  from  the  Foreign  Office.  No  injunctions  should  be  framed  on  the  subject. 
Consular  business  and  consular  associations  are  usually  different  from  those  of  diplomacy  ; 
yet  consuls  have  in  some  places  arduous  political  functions,  arid  may  develop  a  high 
capacity  for  diplomatic  employment.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  was  a  cousul ;  Colonel  Rose, 
first  a  soldier,  became,  as  Consul-general  in  Syria,  a  fearless  and  indefatigable  agent  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  showed  the  same  qualities  as  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  an  ornament  to  diplomacy  if  he  had  not 
found  greater  honours  still  by  returning  to  his  original  career.  Nor  should  the  passage 
between  the  domestic  and  exterior  establishments  be  entirely  barred.  An  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  claim  with  propriety  the  comparative  repose  of  a  foreign  mission.  A 
foreign  minister  may  with  propriety  accept  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Strangways  went  to  Frankfort.  Mr.  Addington  superintended  the  Foreign  Office  with 
credit.  The  Parliamentary  Secretary  may  also  avail  himself  of  a  favourable  occasion  for 
enlarging  his  knowledge  of  men  aud  business  abroad,  and  may  afterwards  return  to  his 
administrative  and  legislative  duties  with  improved  capacity.  Lord  Wodehouse  was 
appointed  to  St.  Petersburgh.  He  has  since  resumed  his  functions  in  Downing-strcet. 
The  nomination  excited  some  temporary  discontent ;  but  we  must  admit,  on  reflection, 
that  the  profession  gains  by  possessing  connexions  and  sympathies  at  home.  It  is  not 
good  for  us  to  stand  apart.  \\  e  have  need  of  confederates  conversant  with  our  interests, 
and  capable  of  defending  them.  1  n  short,  diplomacy  should  be  treated  as  a  distinct  pro- 
fession, and  its  members  should  be  advanced  by  gradual  stages  to  its  highest  honours  and 
emoluments;  but  this  rule  should  not  be  inviolable,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  can 
be  entrusted  with  the  power  of  exceptional  action. 

I  may  here  be  permitted  to  state  that,  in  my  judgment,  gentlemen  entering  the  pro- 
fession should,  iu  the  first  instance,  be  as  much  as  possible  attached  to  the  great  missions, 
where  the  best  school  of  manners  and  business  is  to  be  found ;  and  that,  having  been  thus 
formed,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  encumber  those  favourite  places  too  long.  No 
attache  should  remain  more  than  two  years  iu  the  same  legation.  A  great  diversity  of 
experience  and  employment  is  most  valuable  in  the  beginning;  it  is  not  so  easily  obtained 
at  a  later  period. 

The  examination  system  will  not  fill  the  diplomatic  ranks  with  men  of  conspicuous 
ability,  but  it  will  improve  ordinary  capacities,  and  exclude  incompetency.  Nor  will  the 
consolidation  of  the  profession,  and  a  course  of  regular  and  impartial  advancement,  multiply 
and  retain  a  sujwrior  class  of  minds. 

The  diplomatic  life  is  rather  enervating.  It  does  not  offer  powerful  stimulants  and  high 
rewards.  Should  a  man  of  decided  energy  and  genius  appear  in  diplomacy  he  would 
probably  desert  it  for  the  bar,  or  the  strife  and  fame  of  Parliament.  A  methodical  educa- 
tion in  diplomacy  will,  however,  form  a  useful  hotly  of  public  servants,  more  assiduous  in 
business  than  the  last  or  the  present  generation. 

Duties  of  several  Ranks. — The  rights  and  duties  of  the  several  ranks  in  a  foreign  mission 
have  recently  been  defined  by  an  instruction  which  was,  no  doubt,  prompted  by  a  just 
sense  of  the  claims  of  the  junior  members  to  confidence  and  improving  reasonable  employ- 
ment An  order  of  that  nature  was  necessary.  The  whole  profession  will  be  grateful  fur 
this  mark  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  will  profit  by  your 
Lordship's  directions.  I  venture,  however,  respectfully  to  doubt  whether  your  Lordship's 
injunctions,  on  one  point,  can  be  literally  acted  upon  with  advantage ;  I  mean  with  refer- 
ence to  the  position  and  functions  of  the  secretary  in  legations  and  embassies  of  the  first 
order.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  secretary  should  have  free  access  to  all  the  corre- 
spondence, public  aud  confidential,  and  that  the  chief  would  do  well  to  entrust  him  with 
the  superior  management  of  some  imjwrtant  branch  of  the  business ;  but  I  would  hesitate 
in  making  him  the  habitual  channel  ot  communication  between  the  head  of  the  mission  and 
the  executive  office  of  Chancery.  For  the  conduct  of  the  current  affairs,  the  first  attache 
would  perhaps  be  a  preferable  agent.  There  will  inevitably  be  at  an  active  mission  a 
good  deal  of  waiting  aud  running  to  and  fro;  perhaps  some  peculiarity  of  hours  or  habits 
on  the  part  of  the  chief ;  the  secretary  may  be  stubborn  or  sensitive,  or  he  may  live  a  long 
way  off;  he  may  be  married  ;  he  may  dine  too  late  or  too  early  ;  he  may  go  to  bed  when 

his 
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his  chief  goes  to  work :  fault*  will  be  found  or  imagined,  and  those  faults  may  be  taxed  Aj>pen<ftx.  >'#,  i. 
with  some  asperity.  The  secretary  may  he  an  older  man  than  his  mauler ;  he  may  be  an  — .— . 
abler  man ;  be  may  have  filled  the  same  office  as  charge  d'affaires,  and  may  look  to  fill  it 
again ;  he  is  the  predecessor  of  his  chief,  he  is  the  heir  of  his  chief;  he  is  not  always  his 
chiefs  friend.  By  many  avenues  jealousies  may  be  insinuated  between  a  minister  and  his 
secretary.  Those  feelings  will  be  controlled  by  the  good  temper  and  indulgence  very 
common  in  our  profession,  without  which  it  would  be  nothing;  yet  I  would  not  expose 
persons  so  placed  to  all  the  asperities  of  constant  mechanical  intercourse. 

Your  Lordship  says  that  the  relations  of  the  chief  and  the  secretary  are  to  resemble 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  head  of  a  department  in  the  Foreign  Office. 
I  submit  that  the  relations  are  essentially  different.  Tne  Secretary  of  State  is  a  Parlia- 
mentary statesman,  entrusted  by  the  Sovereign  with  the  conduct  "of  our  foreign  policy. 
He  has  generally  uo  previous  connexion  with  the  office  or  its  members.  The  subordinate 
here  has  never  occupied  the  position  of  the  chief,  nor  does  he  aspire  to  it.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  equality  or  envy — hardly  any  of  criticism  or  counsel  in  higher  matters. 
The  Secretary  of  .State  and  the  head  of  a  department  are  so  distant  that  they  can  never 
clash:  the  head  of  a  mission  and  its  secretary  are  so  near  that  they  should  not  be  forced 
into  a  constant  contact.  The  secretary  should  have  a  right  to  know  everything,  but  he 
should  not  be  charged  by  the  Foreign  Office  with  any  particular  duty.  His  active  share 
in  the  business  of  the  legation  might  be  settled  on  a  friendly  footing  "between  him  and  his 
superior,  according  to  their  private  convenience  and  the  local  exigencies  of  the  public 
service. 

Your  Lordship  having  referred  in  the  same  instruction  to  the  office  of  librarian  or 
archivist  which  exists  in  some  enbassies,  I  beg  to  submit  my  humble  opinion  that  that 
office  is  superfluous,  and  even  pernicious.  An  accurate  division  of  labour  is  the  last  thing 
to  introduce  in  diplomacy.  Every  member  of  an  embassy  should  be  able  to  turn  his  hand 
to  every  department  of  the  work.  Where  there  is  an  archivist,  the  attache  will  not  make 
himself"  familiar  with  the  previous  corres|>ondcnce,  which  contains  the  basis  of  existing 
relations,  and  the  unwrought  materials  of  history. 

An  archivist  will  be  apt  to  become  a  sort  of  familiar  in  the  embasssy,  the  traditional 
repository  of  unwritten  knowledge.  He  will  be  inclined  to  go  beyond  his  proper  functions, 
and  trench  upon  those  of  the  other  members, 

Salary. — The  diplomatic  service  of  England  is,  on  the  whole,  as  well  paid  as  that  of  any- 
other  country ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  desire  to 
give  their  agents  abroad  salaries  commensurate  t«  the  duties  and  the  dignity  of  their 
position.  It  anv  changes  bo  thought  necessary,  they  are  recommended  either  by  the 
alteration  introduced  into  the  profession  by  the  examination  system,  or  by  the  great 
increase  of  prices  in  certain  localities  contingent  on  the  railway  development,  on  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  money,  or  on  some  other  local  cause. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  grant  a  small  salary  to  attaches  from  the  date  of 
their  first  examination.  They  now  qualify  themselves  formally  fur  employment,  and 
therefore  deserve  some  equivalent  remuneration.  By  being  paid,  the  attaches  would  have 
an  increased  sense  of  obligation  to  work,  and  the  minister  would  obtain  a  stronger  claim  on 
his  time  and  exertions.  The  Foreign  Office  would  also  proceed  with  greater  caution  in 
the  nomination  of  persons  to  those  offices. 

The  salaries  of  the  paid  attaches  are  jierhaps  sufficient,  if  we  recognise  the  principle  that 
all  salaries  below  the  rank  of  secretary  are  to  be  considered  as  auxiliary. 

In  the  rank  of  secretary  the  salary  is  commensurate,  when  used"  with  economy,  to 
maintain  the  decencies  of  existence,  if  the  recipient  be  unmarried.  The  married  secretary- 
must  provide  for  Ids  family  from  other  sources.  The  same  rule  applies  to  officers  of  the 
army  aud  navy. 

It  seems  vain  to  expect  that  Parliament  will  contemplate  marriage  as  one  of  the 
unavoidable  conditions  of  official  life,  at  leo.-t  in  its  earlier  stages. 

The  functions  and  allowances  of  charges  d'affaires  form  a  pleasant  diversity  in  the  service 
of  the  secretary.  His  emoluments  are  justly  deducted  from  those  of  the  absent 
minister. 

Her  Majesty's  representatives  at  the  courts  of  the  middle  order,  such  as  the  Hague, 
Copenhagen,  Lisbon,  and  others,  are  well  remunerated. 

If  the  minister  has  private  funds  from  which  he  can  assist  his  official  allowances  for 
outfit,  he  may  live  at  once  with  a  becoming  hospitality  on  his  official  income.  If  he  has 
no  ready  money,  he  can  stint  his  current  expenditure  until  the  disbursements  of  a  first 
establishment  are  covered.  In  some  of  the  smaller  posts,  such  as  Berne  and  Dresden, 
where  the  salary  is  2,000/.  a  year,  I  conceive  that  the  minister  must  be  ill  at  ease.  That 
scale  of  salary  was  adopted  in  very  different  times,  and  it  may  now  require  revision  and 
enlargement.  The  great  establishments  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petcrsburgh  were  placed  some 
years  ago,  when  reduced  in  rank,  on  a  diminished  footing.  The  salaries  of  Her  Majesty's 
representatives  at  those  capitals  should  not  be  raised  merely  because  the  offices  are  elevated 
anew  to  the  rank  of  embassies.  An  ambassador  in  these  days  and  ia  those  places  need 
hardly  spend  more  than  an  envoy  extraordinary.  I  would  rather  found  their  claim  on  the 
assertion  that  the  posts  in  question  have  been  for  some  time  positively  under]  aid.  I  would 
not  advocate  an  extravagant  or  emulous  scale  of  emolument.  It  is  impossible  to  enable  our 
representatives  in  the  great  centres  of  wealth  to  vie  with  the  chief  fortunes  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  arc  respectively  accredited ;  indeed  no  reasonable  purpose  could  be  served 
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■  Appendix,  No.  1.  by  such  competitive  ostentation.    Nor  is  it  it  practicable  to  ensure  an  equality  of  expen- 
■   diture  between  Engish  ministers  and  their  foreign  colleagues.    Wc  cannot  obliterate  the 

disparity  of  private  resources. 

Do  what  you  may,  the  Duke  of  Ossuna  will  still  be  the  most  opulent  ambassador  at  St. 
Pctcrsburgh;  and  Ossuna  himself  is  not  as  opulent  as  Jacobletfor  DemidofF.  Nor  is  this  state 
of  things  to  be  regretted.  In  good  society  a  man  will  be  despised  for  being  penurious,  but 
not  for  being  poor.  Everywhere  the  private  means  of  a  foreign  minister  are  correctly 
estimated,  and  his  official  emoluments  are  exactly  known.  If  a  \wor  minister  spends  a 
competent  salary  with  courtesy  and  good  taste;  if  a  rich  one  adds  a  moderate  portion  of 
his  own,  they  will  be  equally  respected. 

Her  Majesty's  Ministers  abroad  habitually  regard  themselves  as  stewards  of  Govern- 
ment funds  for  a  particular  purpose,  during  their  tenure  of  office ;  and  that  purpose  if* 
happily  conformable  to  their  own  comfort  and  satisfaction.  No  one  uses  his  emoluments 
for  purely  selfish  purposes;  no  one  saves  them.  If  the  country  grants  much,  much  will 
be  laid  out ;  if  the  country  grants  less  the  metal  must  be  beaten  thin  and  made  to  go  as 
far  as  possible.  One  may,  perhaps,  live  with  an  exact  propriety  on  the  salaries  now 
awarded  (7,000/.  per  annum)  to  Vienna  and  St.  Pctersburgh,  yet  I  fear  that  the  effort 
would  be  attended  with  a  degree  of  contrivance  to  which  Her  Majesty's  representatives 
arc  little  used;  they  will  probably  spend  all  they  get,  and  more  than  they  have. 

House-rent. — The  allowances  for  house-rent  are.  I  believe,  sufficient  in  most  capitals  to 
secure  unfurnished  residences  for  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  adapted  imperfe-tly  to  the 
purposes  of  business  and  entertainment.  The  expense  of  furnishing  remains  usually  at 
the  charge  of  the  Minister,  the  allowances  for  outfit  being  rarely  commensurate.  He  must 
provide  the  money  in  one  way  or  another,  and  lie  manages  to  do  so.  To  buy  or  build 
houses — a  course  sometimes  recommended  to  Her  Majesty's  Government — would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  serious  error.  The  sums  expended  on  the  diplomatic  hotels  at  Paris  and 
Constantinople  have  been  exorbitant,  and  have  provoked  a  just  impatience  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  might,  however,  be  desirable  to  sanction,  where  a  necessity  is  shown,  the 
lease  of  houses  in  the  name  of  Government,  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  minister,  as  the  official 
habitation.  At  present,  every  one  acts  for  himself,  and  often  on  unfavourable  conditions, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of*  a  diplomatic  occupancy.  If  the  (.government  interposed,  a 
valid  and  permanent  security  would  be  obtained  by  the  proprietor;  better  lodging  would 
be  had  on  cheaper  terms;  and  where  there  is  a  "security  of  accommodation,  speculators 
would  be  disposed  to  build  houses  fitted  for  official  purp>scs.  One  minister  would  follow 
another,  and  each  would  be  saved  in  turn  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  would  he  stipultated 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  never  be  responsible  for  repairs,  and  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  furnishing.  Under  this  system  the  archives  woidd  he  carefully 
provided  for,  and  would  remain  longer  undisturded  ;  'and  a  certain  degree  of  equality  in 
reference  to  public  appearance  would  in  one  respect  be  preserved  under  successive 
occupants. 

In  some  places,  the  allowance  for  house-rent  is  undoubtedly  too  low  ;  I  refer  particularly 
to  Vienna  and  St.  Pctersburgh.  In  the  latter  city,  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  when  I  had 
the  honour  of  serving  under  him  in  18o2,  paid  1,100/.,  being  300/.  more  than  the  yearly 
sum  granted  by  Government.  Prices  have  since  advanced,  and  2,000/.  a  year  is  not  an 
uncommon  rent  for  a  furnished  residence  of  the  first,  class..  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
is  surely  consistent  with  justice  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  cither  raise  the 
allow auce  for  house-rent  to  the  actual  level  of  the  market,  or  relieve  their  ambassador  of 
all  personal  responsibility,  by  abolishing  the  allowance,  and  taking  an  official  residence  for 
the  embassy  for  a  term  of  years,  in  the  name  and  at  the  charge  of  the  State. 

Li  /ii:/-  of  Absmce. — The  regulations  now  laid  down  respecting  leave  of  absence  granted 
to  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  seem  just  in  principle.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
retain  a  portion  of  the  salary  in  cases  of  prolonged  absence,  on  private  grounds,  from  official 
duty.  There  were  in  former  times  some  abuses  in  this  respect,  which  it  is  right  to  correct. 
The  annual  period  of  leave  accorded,  without  reduction  of  emoluments,  may  also  be  looked 
upon  as  sufficient,  and  the  provision  that  the  periods  belonging  to  two  years  may  be  run 
together  is  considerate.  I  ocg  to  suggest  that  more  extension  should  be  given  to  the  last 
stipulation,  and  that  secretaries  at  least  should  be  allowed  to  take  their  accumulated  leave 
of  absence  for  three  years,  without  diminution  of  salary,  at  any  time  in  the  ••  mrse  of  the 
third  year.  They  would  thus  have  about  seven  months  at  their  disposal,  which,  in  cases 
of  poverty,  family  encumbrances,  and  distance  from  England,  would  be  a  sensible  con- 
v  ou  nce,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  public  service.  In  the  rank  of  secretary,  I  think 
that  a  greater  liberality  should  be  observed  than  at  any  other  stage,  for  it  is  not  desirable 
that-  diplomatic  functionaries  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  without  any  call  to  constant 
a::d  iictive  intervention  in  business,  should  be  long  alienated  from  England  and  identified 
\vi:'i  foreign  habits  and  notions. 

JJecomtions  and  Uniform. — The  question  of  decorations,  as  it  involves  reward,  is  of 
some  importance,  and  that  of  uniform,  which  is  connected  with  ceremony,  in  not  unworthy 
of  your  Lordship's  attention. 

At  the  present  moment  public  feeling  runs  rather  in  favour  of  visible  signs  of  personal 
merit,  such  as  crosses,  medals,  stripes,  ribands,  &c,  &c.  These  marks  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  more  adapted  for  the  humbler  than  the  upper  (dosses,  and  for  the  profession  of 
arms  than  for  the  civil  branches  of  the  service.    I  speak  with  dcfevcncc  to  better  judgments 
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than  my  own,  but  I  regret  the  extension  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  its  undue  distribu-  Appendix,  No.  i. 

tion  in  the  diplomatic  service.    Decorations  appear  to  me  superfluous  as  methods  of  reward   

in  diplomacy.  Her  Majesty's  Government  can  reward  their  foreign  ministers  by  the 
approval  of  the  Sovereign,  by  promoting  them,  by  publishing  their  despatches,  by  men- 
tioning them  in  Parliament.  All  decorations  have  a  tendency  to  become  too  numerous. 
They  are  regarded  at  last  as  a  sort  of  appendage  or  ornament  belonging  to  posts  of  a  certain 
rank,  as  a  right  attached  to  a  certain  length  of  service,  not  as  recognitions  of  conspicuous 
ability  or  particular  acts. 

Formerly,  we  had  no  decoration  in  the  profession  except  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Hath. 
It  was  rarely  seen,  and  generally  on  the  person  of  some  old  ambassador  who  had  filled 
eminent  positions  and  been  connected  with  great  historical  events.  I  liave  in  my  mind  the 
figures  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  some  others  of  their  cotcm- 
poraries.  The  Order  of  the  Bath  was  then  really  an  object  of  high  respect  to  foreigners 
and  to  ourselves.  I  hope  it  may  not  become  too  cheap  and  familiar.  The  plainness  of  an 
English  minister  was  approved  by  reflecting  minds,  and  secretly  envied  by  sensible 
foreigners  covered  with  conventional  tinsel.  I  knew  an  envoy  who  held  for  many  years 
an  agreeable  appointment ;  he  was  generally  esteemed  and  loved  for  his  good  sense,  bene- 
volence, and  courtesy ;  he  had  a  powerful  and  popular  connexion,  but  he  had  never  been 
called  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  important  transactions.  Until  the  change  was  made  in 
the  Order  of  the  Hath  lie  liad  no  personal  decoration.  People  who  appreciated  his  cha- 
racter and  abilities  would  point  to  his  simplicity  with  approval,  and  praise  the  discretion 
of  the  English  Government. 

Perhaps  the  best  eour.-e  would  have  been  to  have  reserved  the  Grand  Cross  itself  as  the 
cumulative  reward  of  life-long  service,  and  to  have  bestowed  it  only  on  retirement.  I  am 
bound  to  add  that  I  believe  the  present  system  is  approved  by  most  persons,  and  that  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  Hath  have  been  hitherto  conferred  sparingly  and  justly.  We  are 
preserved  from  the  lollies  of  the  decoration  system  by  being  forbidden  to  accept  foreign 
orders.  To  that  regulation  Her  Majesty's  Government  will,  perhaps,  do  well  to  adhere 
with  more  imdeviating  strictness  than  has  heretofore  been  observed.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  English  diplomatists  could  be  seriously  seduced  by  such  favours,  but  those 
favours  would  be  attended  with  an  uueasy  sense  of  obligation,  and  they  would  be  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  our  own  people. 

All  presents  of  diamonds  and  other  objects  of  value  to  ministers  abroad,  as  well  as  to 
their  wives  and  families,  should  be  disallowed  The  practice  has  recently  only  prevailed 
at  Constantinople,  where  the  poverty  of  the  Sultan  would  at  any  rate  probably  put  an 
end  to  it.  Innocent  as  far  as  the  ambassador  and  his  connexions  are  concerned,  such 
incidents  offer  a  bad  example  to  subordinate  functionaries  and  afford  matter  for  invidious 
comments. 

The  uniform  of  the  diplomatic  body  is  a  modern  innovation.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  ambassadors,  like  other  persons  of  quality,  went  to  their  own  court, 
and  to  the  court  of  other  sovereigns,  in  the  finest  clothes  worn  by  good  company  at  the 
period.  Ladies  in  most  places  do  so  still.  Uniforms  are,  however,  now  universally 
received,  except  by  the  Americans,  who  have  made  an  awkward  and  premature  attempt  to 
dispense  with  them.  This  change  has  been  promoted  by  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
-military  habit  by  sovereigns  since  the  Seven  Years'  War,  or  at  least  since  the  French 
Revolution. 

While  princes  commonly  appear  in  uniform  on  public  occasions,  it  would  not  be  respectful 
to  approach  them  in  plain  clothes.  We  must,  therefore,  liave  a  uniform,  which  might  be 
soberer  in  the  upper  ranks  and  easier  in  all.  The  diplomatist  will  soon  be  the  only  English- 
man buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and  feathers.  I  think  the  pre- 
sent uniform  of  a  secretary  of  embassy,  worn  open  instead  of  closed,  would  be  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  formality.  In  these  matters,  however,  it  is  wise  to  move  with  the 
fasluon  of  the  age,  avoiding  its  extravagancies. 

Pensions. — The  retiring  allowances  awarded  in  the  diplomatic  profession  are  more  liberal, 
and  attained  on  easier  terms,  than  those  granted  in  auy  other  branch  of  the  public  service. 
The  present  tenants  of  the  higher  posts  have  no  benefit  to  expect  from  a  modification  of 
the  existing  sv stem.  In  the  interest  of  the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  it  would, 
'however,  be  just  to  revise  the  regulations  in  force,  and  substitute  others  by  which  their 
claim  should  commence  from  the  earliest  date  of  remuneration  in  lieu  of  commissioned 
service.  The  term  of  years  would  necessarily  be  prolonged.  Tito  amount  of  allowance 
might  possibly  be  diminished,  but  the  rule  would  be  more  equitable,  and  be  more  in 
harmony  with  that  which  is  applied  in  the  other  departments. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  a  diphimaiist  may  acknowledge  that  the  class  of  public 
servants  to  which  he  belongs  is  well  paid,  moderately  worked,  and  generously  pensioned. 
In  truth  we  have  many  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  our  condition.  The  very  nature  of 
our  functions  excludes  the  hazards  and  hardships  incidental  to  some  other  professions. 
Until  the  lamented  death  of*  Mr.  dc  Norman,  the  dangers  and  suffering*  of  1 1  or  Majesty's 
diplomacy  belonged  to  the  legends  of  tlic  Kremlin  and  the  Seven  Towers.    Our  authentic 
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Append**,  No.  >.  history  was  one  of  peace  and  ease.  Our  labours  are  necessary,  beneficent  to  others,  and 
4ot  oppressive  to  ourselves.  The  degree  of  intellectual  exertion  is  usually  such  as  a  wise 
utan  would  spontaneously  practise.  In  the  great  posts,  and  in  periods  of  agitation,  every- 
where the  work  and  responsibility  are  heightened,  but  the  agent  may  be  indemnified  by 
the  approval  of  his  Government  and  the  public  notice.  The  Secretary  of  State  generally 
exercises  his  sway  with  forbearance,  more  as  a  counsellor  and  friend  than  as  a  commanding 
officer.  The  same  suavity  prevails  throughout.  With  tew  exceptions,  the  junior  members 
of  the  profession  live  on  pleasant  terms  with  their  local  Chief,  mixing  the  equality  of 
gentlemen  with  the  respect  of  subordinates. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  15. 

Mf.mobaxdpm  on  the  Netherland  Diplomatic  Service. 

L'.viiKKTK  Royal  da  13  Dcccmbre,  I860,  present  de  nouvcllcs  disposition  pour  1'admis- 
gion  dans  la  carriere  Diplomatique. 

I'n  cxemplnirc  de  cet  An  etc  se  trouvc  joint  sous  cc  pli. 

Commc  il  n'existc  dans  notre  pays  aucunc  distinction  legale  entre  les  difterentes  clashes 
de  la  societe,  cbae.un  peut  deman'der  l'autorisation  du  Rio  pour  etre  admis  au  Service 
Diplomatique. 

On  choisit  cependent  do  preference  les  persounes  dont  1a  position  sociale  et  la  fortune 
oflVent  des  avantnges 

Employes  d'ahord  au  department  des  affaires  ctrangeres  sous  la  direction  d'un  .secretaire 
de  legation,  les  attaches  sont  envoyes  a  IV'trangcr  lorsquc  les  besoins  du  service  l'exigcnfc 

On  vient  d'utablir  la  regie  qu'a  moins  de  cas  exceptionncls  les  jcunes  diplomates  ne 
restcront  pas  plus  de  deux  an*  attaches  a  la  meme  legation  jusqu'a  ce  qu'ils  aient  at  feint 
le  grade  de  chef  do  mission,  et  qu'avant  d'obteuir  uu  poste  independaut  Us  reprendront 
service  pour  quelquc  temp*  au  bureau  des  affaires  ctrangeres. 

A  moins  ilc  radons  speciaies  I'avancement  dnns  la  diplomatic  N£erlandaise  a  lieu  par 
ancienncte.  Les  grade?  sc  suivent  ainsj ;  Attache,  secretaire,  consciller  de  legation,  charge* 
d'affaires,  ministre  resident,  envoye  extraordinaire  ct  ministre  plenipotentiaire. 

Le  personnel  des  legations  Neerlandaiscs  etant  pcu  nombrcux,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  reglement 
special  'in*  le  travail  de  ehacun. 

Les  secretaire*  et  coiibcillers  de  legation,  ainsi  que  les  attaches,  doivent  se  conformer 
aux  instructions  de  leurs  chefs. 

Des  donnees  exartcs  sur  les  appointements  des  employes  du  departement  et  des  legations 
a  letrau^cr  tc  trouvent  dans  lctat  cxplicatif  du  budget  de  l'annee  1861,  annexe  a  cette 
note. 

I.- nn  certain©  sommc  pour  prais  do  voyage  ot  d'etablissemcnt.  fixee  d'anrds  les  circon- 
stancc  ,  est  allouee  au  chef  de  mission  qui  so  rend  u  son  poste.  Des  frais  de  voyage  sont 
egalomcnt  accord es  aux  secretaires  et  conneillers  do  legation. 

Lorsqu'nn  chef  de  mission  obtient  un  conge  de  moins  de  deux  mois,  il  garde  la  totalite 
de  sc*  appointements,  sauf  l'indemnit^  a  payer  au  charge  d'affaires  qui  le  rcmplace.  Si  son 
absence  de  son  poste  excede  deux  mois,  il  perd  la  moitie  de  see  appointements,  mais  sans 
devoir  payer  Pindemnitc  susmcntionnec. 

Le  consciller  on  secretaire  de  legation,  charge  des  affaires  pendant  l'abscncc  deson  chef, 
recoit  le  double  de  scs  appointements  ordinaire?. 

Les  consuls  Xeerlandais  residant  dans  un  pays  ou  un  agent  diplomatique  est  accredits 
sont  places  sous  scs  ordrcs,  leurs  demandes  sont  transmiscs  par  son  intermediaire,  et  rest 
de  lui  qu'ils  recoivent  leurs  instructions. 

Les  agents  consulaire*  ne  penrcnt  pas  etre  nommes  a  des  postes  diplomatiques.  II  en 
est  de  meme  des  employes  du  departement. 

Pour  avoir  droit  a  uuc  pension,  qui  jamais  ne  peut  depasser  la  somme  de  4.000  florins, 
il  faut  avoir  passe  quarante  ans  au  service,  ct  etre  age  de  plus  de  soixante-cinq  ans.  II 
n'y  a  d  exceptions  que  pour  cause  de  maladies  et  d'infirmites. 

La  pension  se  calcule  en  prenant  pour  base  un  soixanticme  des  apointcments  annuel*, 
d'apr^s  la  moyenne  des  cinq  dernieres  annces  de  service,  multiplic  par  le  nombre  d'annces 
de  service,  mais  pour  ce  calcul  une  partie  des  apjiointements  est  considerc  comme  frais  de 
representation ;  on  considere  comme  appointement  fixe  soumis  A  une  retenue  dc  2  pour 
cent,  pour  un  charge  d'affaires,  4,000  florins;  ministre  resident,  6,000  florins;  envoye, 
8,000  florins. 

Lorsque  de»  agent*  diplomatique?  perdent  leur  poste  parce  qu'il  est  supprimfc  ou  pour 
toutc  autre  raison  independante  d'eux,  il  jouissent  d'appointements  fixes  daprcs  les 
circonstanccs  pour  le  temps  de  leur  mise  en  disponibilite. 

Cette  note  est  accomjtfignee  d'unc  Hste  des  members  du  corps  diplomatique  Xeerlandais. 
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(Translation.) 

Decree  of  the  13th  of  December  1860,  having  reference  to  Regulations  touching  the 
Admission  and  Advancement  of  Attaches  in  the  Diplomatic  Body  of  the  Netherlands. 

We,  William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  &c,  &c.,  &c,  having 
regard  to  the  Royal  Decrees  of  the  16th  of  April  1846,  No.  89,  and  of  the  3d  of  March 
1853,  No.  85,  regulating  the  admission  and  promotion  of  attaches  in  the  Netherlands 
diplomatic  body,  on  the  proposal  of  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  11th  of 
December  1860,  No.  35,  have  resolved,  and  do  resolve : — 

Article  1.  Those  who  desire  to  be  named  to  the  office  of  attach/*  in  the  Nethcrland 
diplomatic  body  must  address  themselves  in  writing  to  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Art.  2.  The  conditions  required  in  order  to  become  an  attache,  are 

1.  To  be  a  Nethcrland  subject 

2.  To  be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

3.  To  have  taken  the  degree  of  Master  in  Laws  in  one  of  the  National  Universities, 
or  to  exhibit  the  proofs  of  having  passed  an  examination  in  the  branches  of  knowledge 
prescribed,  or  hereafter  to  be  prescribed  for  this  purpose,  before  the  Commission 
referred  to  in  Article  7  of  the  present  decree. 

Art.  3.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  minister,  the  candidate  fulfils  the  conditions  defined 
in  the  foregoing  article,  anil  possesses  besides  the  qualifications  requisite  in  order  to  be 
admitted  into  the  diplomatic  body  of  the  Netherlands,  the  minister  shall  submit  to  us  a 
proposition  to  that  effect. 

Art.  4.  A  salary  of  1,000  florins  (S5/.)  is  attached  to  the  functions  of  attache,  whether 
service  be  rendered  in  the  Foreign  Office  or  in  one  of  our  foreign  mission*. 

Art.  5.  On  the  demand  of  the  head  of  one  of  our  missions,  permission  will  be  given  by 
us  to  him  to  name  occ  or  more  attaches,  subjects  of  the  Netherlands,  to  do  duty  at  his 
mission,  and  under  his  responsibility. 

Such  attaches,  uiircmuncrutcd  by  the  State,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  public  functionaries, 
and  they  shall  be  forbidden  to  affix  their  signatures  to  official"  documents. 

If  they  desire  to  have  their  claims  considered  in  reference  to  becoming  paid  attaches, 
they  must  fulfil  all  the  conditions  defiued  in  Articles  1,  2,  and  3. 

Art.  6.  No  paid  attache  shall  be  promoted  to  be  secretary  of  legation  without  having 
given  proofs,  in  a  searching  examination,  that  he  has  knowledge  and  practical  cxiicrieuce 
in  those  branches  of  learning  which  are  necessary  to  make  an  accomplished  diplo- 
matist. 

Art.  7.  To  carry  into  effect  tliis  examination,  and  that  contemplated  by  Article  2  of 
this  decree,  a  commission  shall  be  named  by  us,  on  the  proposal  of  our  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  composed  of  a  President  and  four  members.  An  employe  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  shall  be  added  to  the  commission  as  secretary. 

Art.  8,  The  commission  shall  frame  and  submit  to  us — 1st,  a  regulation  respecting  the 
periodical  resignation  of  its  members ;  and  2dly,  a  regulation  touching  the  subjects  on 
which  the  examinations  alluded  to  in  Articles  2  and  6  shall  turn,  as  well  as  regarding 
the  provisions  necessary  for  testing  the  relative  capacity  of  the  persons  examined,  when 
compared  with  that  of  candidates  to  be  examined  at  a  later  period. 

Art.  9.  The  commission  shall  be  called  together  by  the  President,  prompted  thereto  by 
our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  often  as  the  interest  of  the  service  requires  it. 

The  President  and  members  sliall  receive  allowances  for  journey  and  entertainment 
on  the  footing  of  the  first  class  of  the  tariff' regulated  by  our  decree  of  the  15th  December 
1849,  saving  the  exceptions  comprised  in  Article  5  of  the  said  decree. 

Art.  10.  In  the  subsequent  promotion  of  the  persons  examined,  reference  sliall  always 
be  had  to  the  capacity  manifested  by  them  in  the  examination,  and  recognised  by  the 
commission. 

Our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  decree,  which 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  "  Staats  Bind"  and  the  "  Staate  Courant,"  and  copies  of  the  same 
shall  be  scut  to  our  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  General  Chamber  of  Accounts. 

The  Hague,  13th  December  1860. 

(signed)        William  R. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

(signed)        Van  Zuyltn  ran  Xyevelt. 

Published  on  the  20th  December  1860. 

The  Director  of  the  Rc  »val  Cabinet, 

(signed^       De  Koch, 
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Appendix,  No.  1. 


Enclosure     in  No. 
List  of  the  Member*  of  the  Netherlands  Diplomatic  Service. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Envoys  Extrnordinuires  et; 
Ministrcs  Plenipotentiaires :! 

Baron  de  Hceckeren  -  ; 
Baron  Schimmelpcnniiick 

van  dor  Oye 
Baron  Bentinck 
Jonkhcer  van  Seherft" 
Baron  Sirtcma  de  Grovcstius 
Baron  Gcrickt* 
M.  Lightcvclt  - 
Baron  Gcvcra  - 
Cointe  do  Bvlandt  - 
Baron  Stratenus 
M.  du  Bois 

M.  Roest  van  Limburg 

Ministros  Residents : 

Baron  F.  Testa 
Comic  da  Cliastel  - 


Virnne. 

Berlin. 

Londrcs. 

Francibrt. 

Madrid. 

Bruxclles. 

Paris. 

St.  Pctrrsbourg. 

Stockholm. 

Hanovre. 

Constantinople 

Washington. 


En  conge. 

Home. 

Copenhague. 


Name. 


Charges  d'Affaires : 
Jonkhcer  IlcMcwicr 


ConM  illers  de  Legation  : 
Baron  van  lltcrsum  - 
Jonkheer  Berg  van  Middel- 

berg  .... 

Secretaires  de  Legation : 
Chcvulier  I'auw 
M.  Rnchusscii  - 
M.  Maze! 

M.  van  Lanslmrge  - 
Jonkhcer  van  der  Hoovcn 
M.  Wc5tenbcrg 
Comic  de  Roclitercn 
M.  Everwijn  ... 
Baron  vim  Pallandt  - 
M.  Keun   (ler  Drogman 
avee  rang  de  Secretaire) 


Residence. 


Turin. 
Lisbonne. 


[  Francfort. 
Paris. 


En  conge. 

Copenhague. 

Londrcs. 

Bruxelles. 

St.  Petersbourg. 

Berlin. 

Vicnnc. 

Madrid. 

Francfort. 

Constantinople. 


Attachft. — On  nommcra  snug  peu  dc«  Altncht's  dont  la  nomination  a  t'te  Tetardte  a 
changements  introduiu  recemmcnt  dans  lc*  regies  pour  l'admission. 


Enclosure  4,  in  No.  15. 
RETURN  of  Salaries  iu  the  Netherlands  Diplomatic  Service. 


Salaries  and  Appointments  of  the  Members  of  Legation. 


America.  United  States  of: 


Baden.  Set  German 
Bavaria.    Set  ditto. 


Envoy 

Counsellor  Or 

Chancellor  - 

Denmark : 

Minister  Resident 

German  Confederation  (Baden, 
Havana,  Hesse,  Ns-mj,  and 
Frankfort) : 

Envoy  • 

Counsellor  or  Secretary 


France : 

Envoy  - 
Counsellor  or  Secretary 


I'raukfort. 


Great  Britain : 

Envoy  ... 
Counsellor  or  Secretary 

Greece.    See  Turkey. 

Hanover  and  the  Hanse  Towns : 


:  Towns.    See  Hanover. 
Hew.  See  German  Confederation. 
Nassau.    See  ditto. 

i : 


1  1,000 

3,1.100 

800 


10,500 
3,000 
800 


21,000 
5,000 
1,200 


5.000 


S.OOO 
400 


16,500 
3,000 


Franc*. 
10,500 


17,800 
8,000 


14,300 


27.20,0 


35,000 


8,100 


19,500 


Turkey : 

Minister  Resident     -      -      -  - 
First  Draconian  and  "Director  of  Con- 
sular affairs  at  Constantinople  . 
Second  Dragoman  and  Chancellor 
Third  Dragoman  and  Vice  Consul 
Chancellor  at  Athena  -      -      -  - 

Portugal : 

Minister  Resident  - 


France. 
10.000 


Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Saxe-Wcimar : 
Envoy  .... 
Chancellor  or  Secretary 


Rome  and  Sicily : 


Russia : 
Envoy 

C 


Sardinia : 

Cl»arg<5  d'Affaires 

Saxony.    Set  Prussia. 

Sicily.   See  Rome. 

Spain  : 

Knvoy  ■ 


Sweden  and  Not 
Envoy 

Extraordinary  pay  of  Councilors  or  Secretaries  of 
Legation,  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  a  Mission 
when  the  head  of  it  is  absent  from  his  duties  - 


Tin 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  outfits,  and  travelling  ex- 
penses --------- 

Extraordinary  disbursements  (Diplomatic  and  Consular)  j  - 


17,900 


31,000 
7,000 


12,600 
10,000 


i.ooo 


12,102  11  - 

1,196  11  T 
1,4W  19  » 
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PORTUGAL. 


Appendix,  No.  I. 


—  No.  16.  — 


Sir  A.  Magenis  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  January  22.) 

My  Lord,  Lisbon,  13  January  1861. 

I  have  delayed  replying  to  your  Lordship's  circular  despatch  of  the  25th  October  last, 
instructing  me  to  report  to  you  any  suggestions  and  information  which  I  may  have  to 
offer  upon  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service,  in 
the  hopes  of  being  able  to  forward,  at  the  same  time,  the  information  which  you  require 
in  the  same  despatch,  with  regard  to  the  diplomatic  sen-ice  of  this  country. 

1  have,  however,  not  as  yet  received  a  reply  to  the  note  which  I  addressed,  on  the 
3rd  of  November  last,  to  Senhor  d'Avila  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  been  informed, 
in  answer  to  a  private  inquiry  which  I  made  when  I  was  likely  to  receive  that  reply, 
that  the  delay  had  arisen  from  the  illness  of  the  person  in  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 
charged  with  its  compilation. 

I  will  delay  no  longer  in  offering  a  few  suggestions  respecting  our  diplomatic 
service. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  to  maintain  the  existing  regulation  which  divides 
attaches  into  paid  and  unpaid  classes,  and  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  after  having 
passed  an  examination  before  the  Commissioners  of  Civil  Service,  every  attache"  should 
serve  at  least  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office,  aud,  if  possible,  iu  the  department  of 
that  office  to  which  the  mission  he  is  about  to  join  belongs.  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted 
by  every  one  who  has  thus  served  in  the  Foreign  Office  previously  to  joining  a  mission 
abroad,  that  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  forms  and  experience  of  business  which  he  could 
not  have  obtained  until  after  a  much  longer  service  abroad. 

If  a  second  examination  be  deemed  necessary  upon  the  appointment  of  an  unpaid 
attache  to  a  paid  attaeheship,  I  think  a  report  on  any  one  of  the  countries  in  which  ho 
may  have  resided  would  be  sufficient. 

1*  think  it  would  be  only  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  junior  members  of  diplomacy 
that  the  length  of  service'  required  to  obtain  a  retiring  pension  should  be  calculated 
from  their  first  appointment  as  paid  attache,  and  if  this  important  boon  be  couceded, 
no  difficulty  would  exist  in  conferring  the  rank  and  title  of  second  and  third  secretaries 
on  first  and  second  paid  attaches,  and  such  secretaries  might  then  be  appointed  to  all 
embassies,  and  to  those  first  class  missions  where  there  is  much  business. 

I  believe  that  the  system  occasionally  adopted  of  conferring  pecuniary  rewards  on 
attaches  for  meritorious  service  might,  with  great  advantage,  and  at  a  very  trifling 
additional  cxpcnsc.be  more  frequently  adopted.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  means  in 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  lor  Foreign  Affairs  of  marking  his  approbation  of 
zealous  and  deserving  attaches,  when  brought  under  his  notice  by  their  chiefs,  such 
rewards  act  as  a  great  encouragement,  and  are  prized  far  beyond  any  pecuniary  interest. 
I  mention  this  point  from  personal  knowledge  of  its  good  effects. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  establish  the  diplomatic  service  as  a  bim&  Jidr  profession, 
and  to  induce  persons  of  education  and  social  position  to  make  it  their  choice  and  pursuit, 
than  a  more  regular  system  of  promotion,  without  establishing  seniority  as  the  sole  test 
and  ground  of  that  promotion.  I  am  aware,  from  a  long  experience  of  our  diplomatic 
service,  that  it  rarely  happens  that  merit,  when  accompanied  by  perseverance,  fails  to 
make  its  way  in  the  long  run ;  but  individual  exertions,  I  am  also  aware,  have 
been  very  frequently  checked  by  long  service  being  disregarded,  and  by  the  promotion 
of  a  junior. 

The  late  regulations  placing  secretaries  and  paid  attaches  on  half-pay  in  the  case  of 
absence  from  the  j»osts  beyond  the  short  annual  leave  of  absence  allowed,  appears 
to  me  to  be  unnecessary,  while  the  imposition  of  a  pecuniary  fine  is  grating  to  the 
feelings  of  gentlemen. 

No  member  of  a  mission  abroad  can  absent  himself  from  his  post  without  having, 
through  his  chief,  obtained  previously  the  permission  to  do  so,  or  without,  in  cases 
of  emergency,  his  chief  on  his  own  responsibility,  which  the  latter  would  report  home, 
having  allowed  him  to  do  so. 

From  the  periodical  returns  from  missions  abroad,  it  is  known  at  the  Foreign  Office 
how  long  any  one  in  the  diplomatic  service  has  been  absent,  and  such  person  could  be 
instructed  to  return  at  once  to  his  post,  unless  he  assigned  reasons  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  justify  a  prolongation  of  his  leave. 

From  my  own  experience  I  will  add,  that  there  exists,  in  general,  a  high  feeling 
among  the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service,  and  a  readiness  on  their  part  to 
do  their  fair  share  of  the  work,  that  would  make  them  unwilling  to  throw  it  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  comrades. 

The  duties  and  rights  of  the  various  members  of  a  mission  abroad  have  been  so  clearly 
laid  down  in  Lord  John  Russell's  late  circular  despatch  of  the  6th  November  last,  that  no 
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Appendix,  No.  l.  difficulty  ought  to  arise  on  this  score  for  the  future,  and  I  consequently  think  it  unncccs- 

  sarv  to  offer  any  suggestions  on  those  joints. 

"frith  respect  to  the  reports  which  secretaries  are  required  to  make  on  the  countries 
where  they  reside,  I  think  they  might  with  advantage  be  diminished  t<>  one,  or  at  most 
two,  annually.  The  drawing  up  of  these  reports,  and  the  obtaining  the  statistical  facts  on 
which  they  rest,  at  present  absorb  the  almost  exclusive  attention  of  the  secretary.  It  is 
also  questionable,  in  my  opinion,  whether  their  publication  might  not,  with  advantage,  be 
dispensed  with.  Their  object,  I  conclude,  is  to  furnish  information  to  the  Government 
rather  than  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  the  secretaries  to  exertion  and 
observation.  If  these  reports  contain  anything  unfavourable  to  the  Government  or 
country  from  whence  they  come,  and  where  the  writer  resides,  their  publication  places 
him  in  an  invidious  and  disagreeable  position,  and  renders  it  much  more  difficult  for  him 
in  future  to  obtain  information. 

The  present  scale  of  diplomatic  salaries  was  established,  I  believe  about  1831,  aud  was 
a  reduction  on  the  scale  which  existed  previously.  It  was,  1  conclude,  estimated  some- 
what on  the  then  existing  prices.  Since  that  time  everything  constituting  the  expenses 
of  a  diplomatic  agent  in  a  foreign  capital  have  increased  enormously,  and  I  believe  that 
increase  mav  generally  be  said  to  be  not  less  than  from  .30  to  GO  per  cent.  Would  it  not 
be  fair  to  the  diplomatic  service  to  revise  their  salaries  in  accordance  with  their  increased 
expenses?  I  speak  disinterestedly  on  this  point  for,  from  being  unmarried,  my  official 
salary  is  sufficient  for  my  requirements,  but  I  have  heard  very  general  complaints  on 
this  subject. 

I  think  that  the  heads  of  missions  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  annual 
leave  of  absence  which  is  now  accorded  to  their  subordinates,  without  any  further  reduction 
from  their  salaries  than  what  is  required  to  cover  the  allowance  to  the  acting  charge 
d'affaires.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  their  being  placed  on  half-pay  from  the  day  they  leave 
their  posts  is  grounded  on  an  erroneous  principle. 

I  take  for  granted,  the  object  is  not  to  make  a  very  trifling  economy  at  their  expense, 
but  that  it  is  argued  when  absent  they  cannot  entertain,  and  thus  the  chief  item  of  their 
expense  ceases ;  but  I  will  observe  that  it  is  impossible,  or  next  to  impossible,  to 
discharge  your  servants  and  materially  to  diminish  many  other  expenses  of  an  establish- 
ment on  leaving  your  post  for  a  few  months ;  those  charges  then  continue,  and  I  affirm 
that  it  is  much  less  the  actual  expense  of  entertaining  than  the  having  and  keeping  up  an 
establishment  in  which  you  can  entertain,  that  constitutes  the  chief  expense  of  a  diplomatic 
agent  abroad. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  case  in  which  tins  rule  was  attended  with  the  greatest  personal 
hardship;  in  which  the  head  of  a  small  mission,  after  having  resided  at  his  post  seven 
years  consecutively,  was  at  last,  on  the  death  of  two  of  his  children,  and  at  the  advice  of 
his  medical  attendant,  obliged  to  return  home,  and  being  placed  on  half-pay  was  so 
straitened  in  means  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  after  a  few  months,  and  to  leave  his 
family  in  England. 

I  speak  on  this  point  with  some  experience,  and  from  having  no  family  with  greater 
weight  ;  and  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  have  had  some  difficulty,  which  in  the 
case  of  my  married  colleagues  must  be  stdl  greater,  when  on  leave  of  absence  for  five  or 
six  months,  in  making  both  ends  meet. 

By  the  existing  regulation,  a  minister  who  is  transferred  from  a  second  to  a  first  class 
mission  must  reside  at  this  latter  five  years  to  enable  him  to  retire  on  the  pension  of  a  first 
class  minister.  The  many  years  he  may  have  already  served  as  minister  are  entirely 
ignored,  and  1  think,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  ministers  thus  circumstanced,  it  would  be 
fair  to  diminish  the  period  to  two  or  three  additional  years'  residcuce  in  the  higher  post. 
Such  a  minister  on  retiring  would  thus  have  resided  at  his  post  as  minister  seven  or 
eight  years;  and,  including  absences,  would  probably  have  been  minister  at  least 
ten  years. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)       Arthur  C.  Magenu. 


PRUSSIA. 


—  No.  17.— 

Lord  Rloon\field  to  Lord  J.  Rustell. — (Received  6  December.) 

My  Lord,  Berlin,  4  December  1860. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  circular  despatch  of  the  25th  October,  I  have  the 
houour  to  enclose  herewith  crpy  of  a  note  which  I  have  received  from  Baron  Schleinitz, 
containing  a  memorandum  on  the  organization  of  the  Prussian  Foreign  Office ;  the 
budget  for  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  present  year ;  the  budget  for  the  Prussian 
diplomatic  service ;  and  that  of  the  cousulates-geueral  and  consulates  as  far  as  they  are 
paid. 
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In  the  information  contained  in  these  documents  will  be  found  replies  to  moat  of  the  aPV*dAi*>  No.  1. 
inquiries  contained  in  vour  Lordship's  above-named  despatch. 

Your  Lordship  having  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  any  suggestions  I  might  have 
to  make  as  to  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  our  own  diplomatic  service,  I 
have  the  agreeable  duty  to  perform  of  speaking  in  praise  of  the  present  system  ;  for 
I  have  always  found,  on  the  part  of  the  secretaries  of  legation  and  the  attaches,  the 
utmost  willingness  and  desire  to  assist  me  in  any  way  in  which  I  may  have  had  to  request 
their  services. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  whether  some  greater  advantages  than  those  which  at  present  exist  might 
not  be  granted  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  service. 

According  to  the  present  regulations,  no  pension  can  be  granted  to  a  member  of  the 
diplomatic  service  unless  he  has  held  the  Queen's  commission  for  15  years. 

This  regulation  falls  hardly  on  the  paid  attaches,  and  I  beg  leave  to  submit  whether 
some  arrangement  might  not  be  made  by  which  their  claim  to  a  pension  should  date  from 
their  nomination  as  paid  attaches,  or  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  make  them  com- 
missioned officers,  and  call  them  second  and  third  secretaries. 

Some  such  arrangement  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  them,  and  as  all  cannot  expect 
to  attain  the  highest  grade  in  the  profession,  those  whose  promotion  had  been  slow  would 
still  be  entitled,  after  long  and  meritorious  service,  to  a  small  pension  if  they  should  be 
forced,  by  ill-health  or  other  circumstances,  to  retire  from  the  service. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)  Bloomjuld. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  17. 

Baron  Schleinitz  to  Lord  Bloomfield. 

Milord,  Berlin,  cc  22  Novembrc  1860. 

Je  m'empresse  do  vous  trnnsmettre  sous  confnrmcmcnt  au  ddsir  que  vous  m'avez 
exprime  dans  votre  lettre  du  30  du  mois  passe  : — 

1.  Un  memoire  sur  l'organiaation  du  Ministers  des  Affaires  Etrangeres. 

2.  Le  budget  de  ce  ministere  pour  l'annec  courantc. 

3.  Le  budget  du  corps  diplomatique,  et  celui  des  coneulats-generaux  et  des  consulate, 
pour  autant  qu'ila  sont  salaries. 

Le  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majcste  Britannique  trouvera  dans  ces  pieces  les  reponses 
questions  consignees  dans  votre  lettre  precitee. 

Recevez,  &o. 
(signe)  Schleintiz. 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  17. 

Memorahdch  respecting  the  Organization  of  the  Pruttian  Ministry  for  Foreign 

Affairs. 

I. — Service  Diplomatique. 

Lb  rcglcmcnt  du  4  Mai  1827,  et  un  ordre  de  cabinet  du  7  Janvier  1842,  renferment 
les  dispositions  suivantes  sur  1'admission  au  service  diplomatique : — 

1.  Tout  jeunc  hommc  qui  desire  d'etre  admis  a  la  carriere  diplomatique  doit  non  scule- 
ment  avait  suivi  pendant  trois  ans  les  cours  d'une  universite ;  il  faut  aussi  qu'il  ait  suivi 
les  deux  premiers  examens  de  la  carriere  judiciaire  et  administrative,  et  qu'ensuite  il  ait 
travaillc  pendant  dix-huit  mois  consecutifs  pres  d'une  regence  provinciate  pour  se  fami- 
liariser  avec  la  pratique  des  affaires  du  ressort  de  1 'autontc*  administrative.  C'est  alors 
seulement  que  l'aspirant  peut  ctre  admis  a  fairc  ses  epreuves  au  Dcpartcincnt  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres. 

2.  Au  chef  du  ministere  eeul  appartient  le  choix  des  aspirants.  C'est  done  a  lui  qu'ils 
ont  i  s'adresser  ]>our  leur  admission,  en  produisant  tant  les  attestations  faisant  foi  qu'ils 
ont  satifait  aux  conditions  pr£liininaires  sus-mentionnees  qu'un  precis  de  leurs  relations 
personnelles  et  de  leur  premiere  education.  Cctte  dernicrc  piece  doit  ctrc  concuc  en 
Francais. 

3.  En  cas  d'admission  le  candidat  est  attache  a  une  des  missions  du  roi  a  I'etranger  pour 
y  travailler  gratis  pendant  une  annee,  aprcs  quoi  il  est  oblige  de  se  rendre  u  Berlin  pour 
faire  son  examen  diplomatique.  Cet  examcn  a  surtout  pour  but  de  constater  d'une  part 
si  par  ses  services  dans  la  carriere  judiciaire  et  administrative  le  candidat  s'est  forme  des 
idees  ncttes  de  la  marche  generate  des  affaires,  et  s'il  possodc  le  talent  de  les  mettre  en 
pratique ;  de  1  autre,  s'il  est  verse  dans  les  sciences  que  deinande  gen^ralement  la  carriere 
diplomatique.    Une  connaissance  parlaite  de  la  langue  Franchise  est  de  rigueur. 
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Appendix,  No.  1.       En  consequence,  1'examen  roule  : — 

(a.)  Sur  I'histoirc,  nommemcnt  sur  I'histoirc  politique  modcrnc  ; 

(b.)  Sur  1c  droit  des  gens,  surtout  sur  eclui  des  agents  dinloinatiques  ; 

(c.)  Sur  le  droit  public,  notamment  sur  celui  dc  la  Confederation  Gcrmanique,  et 
des  Ltats  Europeans  du  premier  ordre,  ainsi  que  sur  lea  relations  avec:  le  Saint 
Siege; 

(d.)  Sur  ic  droit  civil,  dans  ses  raj)ports  avee  les  Gouvememcnts  ctrangeres;  enfin. 
(e.)  Sur  le  droit  dc  commerce  ct  les  relations  eommemales  de  la  Prusse  avec 
d  'autre*  Etats. 

3.  L'examcn  oral,  qui  ec  fait  sur  quelques  unes  de  ces  mntieres  en  languc  Franchise,  eat 
precedec  d'un  cxamcn  par  cent.  Pour  cct  effet  on  donnc  au  candidat  des  themes  en 
inaticrc  d'histoirc  politique  modcrnc,  de  droit  public,  dc  droit  des  pens,  et  d'econoraie 
politique.  Le  premier  de  ccs  tlu-mcs  doit  etre  redige  cn  languc  Franchise,  les  tmisautrcs 
en  Allemand. 

6.  Les  themes  sont  choisis  par  unc  commission,  specialement  otahlic  pour  l'examcn  des 
candidate,  et  sounds  a  1'approbation  du  chef  du  miuistcrc. 

7.  Des  que  lc  candidat  a  neheve  sa  taehc  il  prescnte  son  travail  a  la  commission,  cn 
affirmant  par  sennent  qu'il  la  fait  lui-memc  ct  sans  sc  fairc  aider  par  pcrsonne.  Chaque 
theme  est  examine  alors  par  celui  des  mcmbres  dc  la  commission  au  ressort  duquel  la 
mat  it?  re  appartient,  ct  communique  ensuite  aux  autres  memhres. 

8.  La  censure  du  theme  achevee,  la  commission  fixe  lc  jour  pour  1'examen  oral,  ct  en  fait 
avcrtir  lc  candidat.  Proces-verbal  est  dresse  de  la  marche  et  du  resultat  de  l'examcn,  et 
signe  par  tons  les  mcmbres  dc  la  commission. 

9.  Ensuitc  les  commissaires  cxaminateura  delivrcnt  au  candidat  un  ccrtificat,  dans 
lcquel  ils  donncnt  leur  avis  sur  le  plus  ou  moins  dc  capacite  dont  il  a  fait  preuve  dans  sea 
deux  examens  pour  la  carriere  diplomatique. 

Ce  certifieat  est  presente  par  le  candidat  au  chef  du  ministere,  qui  l'admet  comme 
Secretaire  de  Ligation  s'il  a  bien  fait  ses  examens.  Daus  lc  cas  contraire  le  candidat  est, 
ou  renvoye"  il  un  second  cxamcn,  ou  declare  improprc  a  servir  dans  la  carriere  qu'il  avait 
voulu  embrasser. 

10.  Les  secretaires  de  legation  sont  destines  a  remplir  les  functions  de  secretaires 
r&lacteurs  et  d'employcs  de  chancelleric,  les  derniercs  la  ou  il  u'y  a  pas  d'employcs  affectea 
splcialcment  a  ce  service. 

Tous  les  membres  de  la  legation  sont  subordonnes  au  chef  de  mission,  et  ee  trouvent 
son  controle  par  rapport  au  service. 

La  service  diplomatique  et  le  service  consulairc  sont  entieremcnt  separes,  a  l'exception 
de  quelques  places  en  Amerique,  ou  le  consul-general  est  en  mcme  temps  ministre  resident 
ou  charge  d'affaires. 

II. — Organisation  Interieure  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangires. 

Lc  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  se  compose  de  trois  sections,  savoir: 

1.  Section  pour  les  affaires  politique*  cn  general. 

2.  Section  ]>our  les  affaires  commcrcialcs. 

3.  Section  pour  les  affaires  de  droit  public  et  de  droit  civil. 

La  premiere  section  comprend : 

(a.)  Les  affaires  de  haute  politique. 

(b.)  Les  affaires  de  la  Confederation  Germaniquc  autant  qu'elles  sont  du  domains 
dc  la  politique  et  cclles  qui  ont  trait  aux  constitutions  des  Etats  Allcmands. 
(c.)  Les  afl'aircs  ccclesiastiques. 

(d.)  Les  affaires  pcrsouellcs  des  employes  du  ministere  et  des  agents  diplomatiquea. 
(e.)  Les  affaires  generales. 

(/.)  Les  propositions  pour  un  ordre  Prussicn  ct  la  demandc  d'autorisation 
d'acccptcr  ct  dc  porter  un  ordre  otranger. 

(ff  )  L'entrcmise  pour  des  savants,  artistes,  ct  instituts  scientifiques. 
(A)  Les  affaires  de  cour  et  d  etiquette. 

Cctte  section  se  trouve  sous  la  direction  specialc  du  Sous-Secretaire  d'Etat. 

La  seconde  section  comprend : — 

(n.  )  Les  affaires  de  commerce  et  navigation. 

(b.)  Cclles  relatives  aux  voies  de  communication,  tellcs  quo  chemins  de  fer, 
chaussees,  postes,  et  telegraphes. 

(<?.  )  Les  affaires  coucernant  Tindiistrie,  les  patentcs,  les  monnaies,  la  quarantaine, 
ct  tout  ce  qui  se  rapjwrtc  ii  Immigration  et  a  la  colonisation. 
d.)  Les  affaires  maritimes. 

*.)  Les  consulate,  y  compris  les  affaires  pereonelles  des  agents  consulaires. 
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La  troisieme  section  enfin: —  Appendix,  No.  1. 

(a.)  Lea  affaires  dc  la  Confederation  Germaniquc  qui  nc  sout  point  <lu  domaine  do  — 
la  jjolitique. 

(A.)  Les  affaires  en  matiere  de  regale,  de  foi  et  hommagc,  ct  dc  fcodalitc. 

(c. )  Colics  relatives  aux  princes  mediatises. 

(<£)  Les  affaires  concernant  les  eoramanderics  ct  bailliages. 

(e.)  Les  affaires  de  justice,  dc  police,  ct  en  matiere  de  passeports. 

(f.)  Les  affaires  militaircs. 

(<7.)  Les  separations  avec  ties  Etats  etrangers  pour  dettcs,  fournitures,  prestations* 

(A.)  Les  affaires  relatives  a  la  presse. 

(/.)  Les  intercessions,  insinuations,  et  legalisations. 

(A.)  Les  affaires  privees  et  personalles  des  chefs  des  missions  ctrangeres  a  Rerlin  ct 
de  lew  suite,  11  l'exccption  de  ccllcs  qui  se  rapportcnt  t\  la  franchise  en  douane. 
(/.)  Les  affaires  relatives  au  budget  et  a.  la  comptabilite. 

Dans  chacune  de ces  sections  sont  occupes  trois  conscillcre rapporteurs  (dont  Tun  remplit 
en  meme  temps  les  fonctions  <lc  dirceteur)  et  plusicurs  secretaires  rcdacteurs. 

Le  sous-secretaire  rcmplacc  lc  ministrc  en  cas  d'ahsence  011  d'empeehement  non  seule- 
mcnt  vis-a-vis  du  corps  diplomatique,  mais  aussi  dans  les  corrcspondanccs  du  ministere 
avec  les  autorites  interieures.  II  prend  connaissancc  avant  leur  distribution  de  toutes  les 
depeches  et  lcttres  qui  parviennent  au  ministere,  ct  paraphc  les  minutes  avant  qu'elles 
Eoient  mises  au  net. 

11  existe  aupres  du  Ministerc  des  Affaires  Ktrangeres  unc  caisee,  nominee  Caisse  de 
Legation,  d'ou  les  emyloyes  du  ministere,  ainsi  que  les  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulairca 
a  I'ctrangcr,  tircnt  leurs  aj)pointenients,  ceux-ci  en  partie  rintermediairc  d'un  banquier. 

II  y  a  deux  chancelleries  dont  Tune  pair  les  depeclies  politique?,  les  chiffres  ct  dechiffres, 
ct  1'autre  pour  les  expeditions  et  de  la  scconde  ct  dc  la  troisieme  section. 

III.— Appointements  des  Employes  du  Ministere. 

Ces  appointements  resultent  du  budget  ci-joint  sub  litt.  A,  tel  qu'il  a  6te*  presente  aux 
chambres  pour  l'annee  courante. 

IV. — Appointements  et  autres  Emoluments  des  Membres  du  Corps  Diplomatique-  et  des  Agents 

Consulaires  et  Salaries. 


(a.) 


Ces  appointements,  &c,  sont  consigned  dans  leus  deux  budgets  pour  l'annee  courante  ci- 
•  annexes  sub  litt.  B  et  C.    lis  se  composcnt — 

Du  traitcmcnt  proprcmcnt  dit. 

Des  frais  de  representation  ct  d'un  surcroU  d'appointements  purement  local. 
Le  traitement  proprement  dit,  est — 

(a.)  De  6,000  ecus  par  an  pour  tous  les  envoyes,  sans  egard  au  pays  ou  ils  exerccnt 
leurs  fonctions. 

(A.)  Dc  3,000  ecus  pour  les  ministres  residents  et  les  charges  d'affaires  en  perma- 
nence, commc  aussi  assez  generalement  pour  lea  consuls-gcneraux. 

(c.)  Dc  1,200  ecus  pour  les  secretaires  de  legations  a  Londrcs,  Paris,  et  St.  Pcters- 
bourg,  et  Vicnne ;  ct 

(d.)  De  800  ecus  pour  les  secretaires  de  legations  pros  de  toutes  les  autres  cours. 

Les  simples  attaches  ne  touchent  aucuns  appointements,  et  les  consuls  salaries  jouissent 
presque  tous  d'un  traitcmcnt  fixe  de  1,500  ecus. 

Si  dans  le  budget  ci-joint  sub  B,  les  ministres  du  roi  it  Darmstadt,  Hambourg,  et 
Weimar,  figurcnt  seulcment  avec  un  traitement  fixe  do  3,000  ecus,  e'est  que  les  deux 
premiers  postes  ont  ete  occupes  jusqu'ici  et  le  troisieme  ancienncmcnt  par  des  ministres 
residents. 

L'avant  derniere  colonne  tant  du  susdit  budget  que  du  budget  sub  litt.  C,  indique  le 
montant  des  frais  de  representation,  respectivement  du  surcrolt  de  traitcmcnt  dont 
jouissent  les  agents  diplomatiqucs  et  consulaires  independamment  de  leurs  appointements 
fixes. 

Les  chefs  de  missions  sont  autorises  a  porter  en  compte  au  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres  toutes  les  depenscs  cxtraordinaires  qu'ils  font  pour  lc  service  du  roi,  tclles 
que  frais  d'estafette  et  de  telegraphc,  port  de  lettres,  les  depenscs  pour  les  livres,  brochures 

  1  "•  abonnemcnts 

peuvent 


accreditee 

Les  agents  diplomatiqucs  ct  consulaires  tout  commc  les  employes  du  ministere  touchent 
leurs  appointements,  y  compris  les  frais  de  representation,  &c.,  pra-muneraiido  et  par 
trimcstrc  a  la  caisse  de  legation,  leB  dits  agents  en  partie  par  I'intermediaire  d'un  banquier, 
comme  il  a  ete  dit  plus  haut  Les  frais  resultant  dc  ce  dernier  mode  de  paiement  est  i 
leur  charge. 

Lorsque  les  envoyes  du  roi  sont  charg6s  d'une  mission  extraordinaire  ou  qu'ils  sont 
appeles  a  suivre  dans  une  autre  residence  la  cour  oil  ils  sont  accr6dit*s,  ils  ont  droit, 
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Appendix,  No.  1.    indepcndainment  de  leurs  appointements,  4  une  retribution,  dont  eependnnt  le  maximum 
—  ne  doit  pas  dcpasser  dix  ecus  par  jour.    Lea  ministres  residents,  charges  d'affaires  en  per- 

manence, ct  consuls-generaux  touchent  cn  parcils  cas  cinq  ecus  dc  retribution  par  jour,  et 
lcs  secretaires  de  legation,  consul*,  et  vice-consuls,  troi*  ecua  au  plus. 

Le*  frais  du  premier  etablissemeut  sont  fixes  : — 

(a.)  A  3.000  ecus  pour  les  ministres  du  Roi  a  Londres,  Paris,  St.  Petcrsbourg, 
Vicnnc,  ct  pre*  dc  la  Diete  (icrmaniquc. 

(b.  )  A  2,000  ecus  pour  ceux  pros  des  autre*  cours. 
(c.)  A  1,500  ecus  jniur  lcs  ministres  residents. 

(</.)  A  1,000  ecus  pour  les  residents,  charges  d'affaires  en  permanence,  ct  consula- 
ge ncraux ;  et, 

(p.)  A  800  ecus  pour  lcs  consuls  salaries. 

Ces  somme*  sont  payees  aussi  lorsqu'un  des  dits  agents  passe  d'une  poste  4  l'autre.  Les 
secretaires  de  legation  Vont  ]>oint  de  droit  a  une  pareille  indemnity. 

Indcpcudamment  des  susdits  frais  dc  representation,  lcs  chefs  de  mission,  si  le  service 
du  Roi  les  appellc  u  voyager^  sont  autoriscs  a  porter  en  compto  : — 

(a.)  Dix  gros  jwir  mille  sur  lcs  cheraina  dc  fer  et  but  les  paquebots  4  vapeur,  et  cinq 
gros  pour  un  doinestique ; 

(//. )  Un  ecu  et  demi  par  mille  s'ils  voyagent  cn  poste  dans  un  pays  de  l'AHeinagne, 
ct  deux  ecus  et  demi  hors  de  l'Allemague. 

Lcs  autres  agents  diplomatiques  ct  consulaircs  nc  peuvent  liqulder  pour  leurs  voyages 
cn  poste  que  respectivement  1  ecu  et  1  i  ecus. 

Tout  chief  de  mission  est  tenu  de  pourvoir  pour  son  comptc  un  logement  et  a  Tentretiea 
du  secretaire  de  legation.  SHI  nc  lui  convicnt  pas  de  cedcr  4  cc  dernier  un  appartement 
dans  sa  demeure  et  dc  I'admcttrc  a  sa  table,  il  est  oblige  de  s'arranger  avec  lui  pour  une 
eomme  qui  lui  permette  dc  se  loger  et  de  se  nourrir  lui-meme. 

Lorsqu'un  chef  dc  mission  se  trouve  en  conge,  il  a  en  outre  Pobligation  dallouer  au 
secretaire  de  legation  une  retribution  pour  tout  le  temps  de  son  absence. 

Cctte  retribution  est  fixee  : — 

(a.)  Pour  les  ministres  du  Roi  a  Londres,  4  Paris,  St.  Petersbourg,  Vienne,  et 
Constantinople : — A  350  ecus  par  mois  si  le  secretaire  de  legation  paye  son  logement; 
et  4  280  ecus  par  mois  s'il  est  Iog6  par  le  miniatre. 

(/*.)  Pour  tous  les  autres  ministres  4  100  ecus  par  mois. 

A  Pexccption  des  consuls  Prussiens  qui  figurcnt  sur  le  budget  ci-joint  sub  litt.  C,  tons  Ios 
autres  rcmplissent  leur  charge  4  titxe  honorairc. 

En  recompense  de  leurs  services  ils  sont  assignes  sur  les  droits  consulaircs  que  leur 
adjugent  l'article  12  du  reglement  du  18  Septembrc  1796,  et  lc  tarif  du  10  Mai  1832. 
Le  Gouvernement  lcs  rembourse  aussi  de  leurs  depenses  en  port  de  lettres  et  en  secours 
4  des  sujeto  Prussiens,  indigents,  cominc  de  toute  autre  avance  qu*ils  font  argent  comptant 
dans  Tcxercice  de  leurs  fonctions  consulates. 

\  .  CoHiJfS. 

Lcs  envoyes,  ministres  residents,  charges  d'aflairs  en  permanence,  consuls-g<5ncraux, 
et  consuls  salaries,  nc  peuvent  s'absentcr  de  leur  poste  qu'apres  en  avoir  demande  et  obtena 
la  permission.  IU  ont  4  s'adrcsser  pour  cet  eilct  au  chef  du  miuistere,  qui  pour  leur 
faire  obtenir  un  conge,  cn  refere  au  Roi,  ou  accorde  lui-m&me  si  e'est  un  consul  qui  1ft 
sollicite. 

Lorsque  le  conge  demande  par  un  chef  de  mission  ne  depasae  par  six  semaines,  aucune 
retenue  ne  lui  est  faite  sur  ses  appointements  et  frais  de  representation.  Au  dela  de  ce 
tertne  un  tiers  de  son  traitement  hxe  et  deux-tiers  de  sea  frais  de  representation  lui  sont 
retenues, 

Des  retenues  sont  faites  aussi  aux  autres  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulates  qui 
s*absentcnt  de  leur  po^te  pour  plus  de  six  semaines.  En  ce  qui  ooncerne  lea  secretaires 
dc  legation,  ccux  pi  es  des  grandes  cours  ne  touchent  en  pareils  caa  que  800  au  lieu  de 
1,200  ecus,  ct  ccux  pros  des  autres  cours  que  600  au  lieu  de  800  ecus  de  traitement 
fixe. 

Au  rcstc  le  chef  de  mission  est  tenu  d'accorder  pendant  toute  la  dur&e  de  son  absence 
au  secretaire  de  legation,  qui  le  remplace  par  interim,  l  indemnitc  designee  ci-dessus 
sub  IV. 

VI. — Pension  de  retraite  et  traitement  de  duponibilite. 

La  pension  du  retraite  tant  des  agents  diplomatiques  que  des  conBula-gcn£raux  et 
consuls  f>c  regie  sur  leur  traitement  fixe,  et  leurs  annees  de  service. 

Quiconquc  a  quinze  annees  de  service  revolues  a  droit,  jusqu'a  vingt  annees  reVolues, 
4  une  pension  de  deux-huitieincs  dc  ses  appointements  fixes.  Depuis  Ta  vingtieme  annee 
rcvolue  la  pension  monte  d'un  seizicme  de  cinq  en  cinq  ans,  jusqu'4  la  cinquantiemo 

Quant 
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Quant  aux  secretaires  de  legation,  il  lew  est  alloue  communcment  s'ils  ont  bien  servi : —  Appendix,  No.  i. 

(a.)  Juequ'u  douze  nnnces  de  service  revolues  la  moitie  dc  leur  traitment  fixe  ;   

(h.)  Dcpuis  la  douziemc  jusqu'a  la  vingticnie  annec  rtfvolue;  a  ccux  qui  jouissent 
dVn  traitement  dc  1 ,200  ecus,  deux-ticrs  de  ce  traitement;  it  tous  lea  autres  trois- 
quartsdc  leur  traitement,  et  s'ils  ont  scrvi  plus  dc  vingt  anB  respcctiveinent  1,000 
et  800  ecus. 

Lc  traitement  dc  disponibilite  est  assez  geucralcmcnt  la  moitie"  des  appointcmeuts  fixes. 

Lc  droit  des  agents  diplomntiques  et  eousulaires  ii  une  pension  de  retraitc  leur  impose 
auwi  l'obligntion  de  contribuer,  eomme  tout  autre  employe  Prussien,  au  fonds  general  des 
pensions.    Les  retenucs  qui  leur  sont  faitcs  dan  ce  but  par  trhuestrc  sont  les  suivantcs : — 

1.  Les  employe's  qui  ont  plus  de  400  jusqu'a  1,000  ecus,  inclusive,  d'appointemcnta  fixes, 
payent  1  J  pour  cent,  pur  an. 

2.  Ceux  aont  les  appointements  excedent  la  somme  de  1,000  ecus  payent,  independam- 
ment  des  1  \  pour  cent  precites — 

(«.)  Pour  le  premier  millier,  1  J  pour  cent- 

b.)  Pour  toute  eomme  qui  torn  be  dans  le  second  millier,  2  pour  cent. 
e.)  Dans  le  troisieme  et  quatrieine  millier,  3  j>our  cen^ 
d.)  Dans  lceinquieinc  et  sixiemc  millier,  4  pour  cent 

Lore  du  deces  d'un  minLstre  du  Roi  ii.  lY'trangcr,  le  Gouvernement  a  coutumc,  si  le  deTunt 
laissc  une  veuve  ou  des  enfant^,  d'accorder,  independamment  du  traitement  fixe  pour  le 
jnois  dans  lequel  le  mort  a  eu  lieu,  celui  pour  les  trois  mois  suivants. 

Le  rang  ontre  les  employes  Prusaicns  est  regie*  par  une  Ordonnancc  du  7  Fevricr  1817 ; 
mats  il  n'y  est  point  question  des  agent*  diplomatique*  ct  consulaires  comme  tcls,  cn  sortc 
qu'on  nc  jwut  les  classcr  avec  les  autres  employes  qu'autant  qu'ils  *ont  titres. 


Enclosure  3,  in  No.  17. 
(A.)— Budget  for  the  Prussian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affaire  for  tbc  Year  1860. 


1.  Lechefdu  ministere  (avec  une  demeure  gratuite 

a  l'liotel  du  ministere)  .... 

2.  Le  sous-secretaire  d'Etat      -       -       -  - 

8.  Hnit  conscillers  rapporteurs  arec  2,800  u  2,000 
d'appuintements  


Ecus. 
10,000 

4,600 


Frait  de 

Representation 

et  SnrcroSt 
d*A[)poiutcrotnt 
Loc»L 


Ecus. 

6,000 


4.  Douze  eecretaires  redacteurs  avec  1,500  a  600 

ecus  d'appoinh  incuts  - 

5.  Bureau  du  Ministre: 

Trois  employes  avec  2,000,  1,200  et  600 
ecus  d'appoinlcmcnU  - 

6.  Bureau  des  Chiffres : 

Lc  direcieur  - 

Six  chifl'reurs  avec  1,300  a  600  ecus  d'ap- 
pointements         -       -       -       -  - 
Deux  telegraphistes  avec  600  et  500  ecus  - 

7.  Archives  et  Journal : 

Lc  p repose  ------ 

Le  tencur  du  journal  .... 

Trois  gardiens  des  registres  avec  1,000 
a  600  ecus  d'appointemenU  ... 

8.  Caissc  de  Legation : 

Le  comp'able  - 

Un  secretaire  ------ 

• 

0.  Chancel  Ierie : 

Le  directcur    -       -       -       -       •  " 
Neuf  secretaires  avec  900  a  500  ecus  d'ap- 
pointements  

10.  Onze  pardons  dc  bureau,  deux  portiers,  ct 

trois  valets  dc  maison,  avec  450  a  250  ecus  - 

11.  Salaire  pour  des  personnca  cxtraordinaircment 

occupees  ------- 


1,500  1 
5,500  J 


1,500 
1,300 

2,200 


1,800 
1,000 


W 

6,300 


I 
J 

y 
} 


Total 


Total. 


Ecus. 
10,000 

4,600 
19,800 
14,400 

3,800 

7,000 
1,100 

6,000 

2,800 

7,500 

6,800 
3,500 


90,700 


<M7- 
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Enclosure  4,  in  Xo.  17. 
(B.) — Budget  for  the  l*nu»ian  Diplomatique  Corps  for  the  Year  1860. 


No. 


2 


7 

8 


RESIDENCE. 


Athenes 


CHARGE. 


Ministre  - 
Secretaire  Jpterprete  - 

Ministre  - 

Copiste  ... 


Biuxelles 


Carlsruhe 


Ministre 

Secretaire  dc  legation 
Copiste 


Cassel  (avec  les  deux  Lippe 
ct  Woldeck). 

Constantinople 


Copenhaguc 


Ministre 
Copiste 

Ministre 
Cojiiste 


Ministre 

Secretaire  de  legation 
C'honcelier  - 
Vice-charieclier  - 
Premier  dro<;nian 
Second  drogman 
Predicated 
Copiste 


(avec  Nassau)  Ministre 
i  Copiste 


Ministre 

Secretaire  de  legation 


10 
11 


12 
13 

14 
15 


Dresde  (avec  les  Duches 
de  Saxe,  Anhalt,  Reuss, 
et  Schwarzbourg). 

Florence  (avec  Modene  et 
Panne). 

Francfort 


Ministre 

Secretaire  de  legation 


Ministre  resident  (poste  actuellement 


La  Haye 


Hamboorg  (avec  Liibeck, 
Bremc,  ct  leu  deux 
Mecklembourg). 

Hanovre  (avec  Oldenburg 
et  Brunswick). 


Ministre  - 

Conseiller  de  legation  (en  meme  temps 

resident  pre*  de  la  Ville  Libre) 
Secretaire  de  legation  - 

Premier  copiste  

Second  ditto  -  -  -  -  - 
Troiserac  ditto  - 

Ministre  

Secretaire  de  legation  - 


Minstre 
Copiste 


Ministre 

Secretaire  de  legation 


Ministre 

Copiste 

Predicatcur 


Frmia  da 

et 

Surtrolt 
d'AppointomenU 

Total. 

Ecm. 

Eeu$. 

Ecus. 

6,000 
800 

1,000 

|  7,800 

0,000 
700 

4,000 
300 

|  11,000 

6,000 
800 
000 

7,000 
700 
40O 

1 

i  15,500 

6,000 
600 

2,000 
200 

|  8,800 

6,000 
600 

2,000 

200  I 

J  8,800 

6,000 
800 
800 
600 
800 
800 

2,100 
600 

13,250 
700 
1,100 
600 
2.200 
1,000 
-       -  - 
400 

* 

.  31,750 

6,000 
800 

4,000 

|  10,800 

3,000 
100 

1,000 
200 

4,300 

6,000 
800 

* 

3,000 

|  9,800 

3,000 

2,000 

5,000 

6,000 

15,000 

• 

2,000 
1,200 
800 
800 
600 

1,000 
800 
700 
300 
100 

>  29,800- 

6,000 
800 

8,000 
700 

• 

|  15,500 

3,000 
800 

3,000 
200 

7,000 

6,000 
800 

4,000 
200 

11,000 

6,000 
600 
■  * 

4,000 

200 
300 

|  11,100 
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Ko. 

It  ft  S  I  D  E  N  C  E. 

CHARGE. 

Appointemrats 

Fr»i»  de 
ItepiowoUtion 
ot 

Sorcroit 
d'Appointemente 

Total. 

Ecu*. 

16 

Londrcs  - 

Ministre 

Secretaire  dc  lection  - 

Direcieur  de  chaneellerie  ... 

Cojtiste  ------ 

Garcon  de  bureau  - 

0,000 
1,200 
8GO 
800 
360 
500 

27,000 
1,800 
1,200 
750 
350 

>  40.400 

17 

Madrid  - 

Secretaire  de  legation  - 

6,000 
800 
600 

0,000  I 

700 
400 

• 

I  17,500 
J 

18 

Mexico  - 

Ministre  resident  - 

• 

3,000 
600 

8,400  ! 
900 

j  12,900 

19 

Munich  - 

Secretaire  dc  legation  - 

6,000 
800 

4,000 

•              -  - 

j  10,800 

20 

Naples  .... 

Secretaire  de  legation  - 

6,000 
800 
1,000 

0,025 
200 

- 

1 

•  14.025 

21 

Paris  - 

Ministre  (avee  unc  deuieurc  gratuitc)  - 
Secretaire  dc  legation  -       -       -  - 
Direcieur  de  chaneellerie  - 

0,000 
1,200 
800 
800 

19,000  1 
1,700  ' 
700 
400 

j  30,000 

22 

St.  Pctersbourg  « 

Ministre  - 

Premier  secretaire  de  legation 

Second  ditto      -       -       -       -  - 

Direcieur  de  la  chaneellerie  - 

Secretaire  interprets  - 

Avocat  consultant  de  in  legation  - 

6,000 
1,200 
1,200 
800 
800 
1,000 

27,000 
1,800  | 

80O  I 
70o  1 
700  ' 

1 

)  42,000 

1 

28 

Rio  Janeiro  - 

Ministre  resident  .... 

3,000 
600 

6,400  J 
900  . 

O  ft  rift 

24 

Rome    -       *      -  - 

Ministre  (uvec  une  demcure  gratuite)  • 
Secretaire  de  legation  - 

Jflarguiller  ------ 

6,000 
800 

1,000 
250 
100 

4,000 
400 

-        -  - 

^  13,0,30 
1 

25 

Stockholm 

Secretaire  do  legation  -      -      -  - 

6,000 
800 

0,000 
200 

J-  12,00) 

26 

8tuttgardt 

Secretaire  de  legation  -      -      -  - 

6,000 
800 

2,000 

|  8.S00 

27 

Turin    -      -      -  - 

Secn'tuirc  de  legation  -       -       -  - 

C.000 
800 

o,600 
200 
370 

I 

!  12,970 

28 

Secretaire  dc  legation  - 
Direcieur  de  la  chaneellerie 

■ 

0,000 
1,200 
800 
800 

18,000 
80O 
80O 
500 

j-  28.930 

29 

Washington  - 

Secretaire  de  legation  -       -       -  - 

6,000 
800 
000 

12,000 
1,200 
1,400 

1          *>->  IHtft 

30 

Weimar  - 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 

Total  - 

-    -  Ecus 

467,79> 

0.47. 
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Enclosure  5,  in  No.  17. 
(C.) — BUDGET  for  the  Prussian  Consulates  General  ami  Consulates  for  the  Year  1860. 


No. 


RESIDENCE. 


1 

2 


Alexandrie 


6 

0 


8 
9 

10 

11 

13 

18 
14 

16 

1« 

17 

18 
19 


Belgrade 

Beyrout 

Bukarest 

Chili  - 

Copenhague 
Galatz  - 


Londres 
New  York  - 

Perse  - 

Plata  (Etate  de  la) 


Trebisonde 
Vareovie 


CHARGE. 


AppoiotemenU 


Fraisde 


Consul  General  en  Egypte  - 
Personnel  et  frais  de  bureau 

Consul  General  - 
Secn'tairo  - 


Consul  General 
Chancelier  - 


Consul  - 

Personnel  ct  frais  de  bureau 


Consul 
Personnel 


Consul  General  • 

Chancelier  

Autre  personnel  et  frais  de  bureau 


Consul  General 
Secretaire  - 


Consul  General 


Agent  Consulaire  • 
Personnel  et  frais  de  bureau 

Consul  General  (indeninite  pour  frais 
de  bureau)  ..... 

Consul  ...... 

Chancelier  

Autre  personnel  et  frais  de  bureau 


Consul  (avec 
Drogman  - 


gratuite) 


Consul  General 


Consul  General  (indemnity  pour  frais 
de  bureau)  -      -      -  - 


Consul  General 
Personnel  - 


Consul  General 
Secretaire  - 


Consul  General  - 
Personnel  .... 
Lover  pour  la  chancelleric  - 


Consul 


Consul  General  - 
Directcnr  de  la  chancellerie 
Copiste  - 
Autre  personnel  - 


Ecus. 

3,000 
6,800 

3,000 
1,500 


3,000 
600 


1,600 
1,800 

1,200 
700 

3,000 
600 

3,200 

3,000 
1,000 

2,000 

800 
1,680 


1,500 
600 
2,660 

1,600 
400 

1,800 


3,000 
2,000 


3,000 
1,000 

1,500 
1,100 
300 


et 

Surcroit 
d'Appotntemente 


Ecus. 
2,000 

5,400 

3,000 
900 

2,500 
1,800 


3,000 
000 


5,400 

- 

1,500 
1,200 


2,500 


1,500 


9,000 

- 

5,400 

- 

1,100 


Total. 


Ecus. 
|  11,560 


500 


}  * 

}  5,800 
}  3,700 


it 


10,700 


j  9,400 
3,000 

.  }  <>. 


000 


! 
) 


1,600 
8,150 

3,400 
1,800 

1,600 


)  14,9O0 
9,400 


) 

! 


4,000 


1,500 
600 

1,600 

m           m  m 

}  3,700 

3,000 
800 
600 
960 

3,000 
300 
150 

»              •  « 

8,810 

Total 

-  -  Ecus 

122,170 
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-No.  18.-  Appendix,  No.  1. 

Mr.  Lmrther  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  17th  December.) 


My  Lord,  Berlin,  7  December  1860. 

Lord  Bloomfirld  in  bis  despatch  of  the  4th  instant,  forwarding  an  account  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Prussian  diplomatic  body,  made  a  suggestion  relative  to  increasing 
the  number  of  paid  attaches  in  our  own  service.  I  trust  I  mav  be  allowed  to  bring  to 
your  Lordship's  consideration  certain  suggestious  of  changes  which  I  consider  would  be 
of  advantage  to  the  diplomatic  profession  as  regards  the  position  of  the  attaches. 

On  reference  to  the  Foreign  Office  List,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  arc  now  164  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  body  :  of  that  number  there  are  13  Ministers  who  have  uever  been 
unpaid  attaches,  11  of  that  13  were  never  paid  attaches,  and  7  of  that  13  were  not  made 
secretaries.  He  who  serves  as  Ambassador  for  three  years,  or  as  Minister  for  five  years, 
is  entitled  to  a  considerable  pension ;  but  a  man  may  serve  from  nine  to  14  years  (as  will 
be  seen  by  the  Foreign  Office  List)  without  any  remuneration,  and  must  serve  15 
years  after  he  has  held  the  Queen's  Commission  before  he  can  claim  any  pension  what- 
ever. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  ask,  what  can  be  the  prospects  of  the  last  named 
unpaid  attache  now  on  the  list  ? 

As  a  proof  of  what  I  consider  the  injustice  of  the  present  arrangement,  I  will  take  a 
rase  from  the  "  Foreign  Office  List "  of  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  made  a  good  career. 
He  was  made  attache  in  1826,  paid  attache-  in  1834,  secretary  of  legation  in  1844,  and 
envoy  in  1852,  and  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  ill-health,  or  any  other  cause,  in 
1858,  he  would  have  had  no  claim  to  a  pension,  though  he  had  spent  32  years  of  his  life  in 
the  profession. 

Such  being  the  case,  1  am,  therefore,  of  Lord  Bloomfield's  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  if  some  of  the  years  in  which  they  serve 
as  paid  attache  were  allowed  to  count  in  favour  of  a  pension. 

At  the  great  foreign  missions  abroad  there  is  one  counsellor  and  two  or  more  secre- 
taries of  legation:  in  following  the  same  system  in  our  own  service  it  would  put  the 
members  of  our  own  service  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  foreigners,  and  it  would  be  a 
means  of  enabling  attaches  to  work  towards  their  pension.  While  an  attache"  is  unpaid 
he  may  bo  supposed  to  be  learning  his  profession,  but  when  he  is  paid  he  works  for  his 
country. 

The  number  of  the  diplomatic  body  should  be  limited,  and  after  five  years'  service 
attaches  should  be  paid,  il  only  100/.  a  year.  A  reference  to  the  Foreigu  Office  List  will 
show  an  attache  may  remain  from  nine  to  14  years  before  he  is  paid  at  all,  and  I  think 
there  might  be  an  understanding  that  an  attache  would  remain,  unless  something  very 
extraordinary  should  take  place,  generally  two  years  at  the  same  post,  and  not  more  than 
three.  It  would  give  him  time  to  learn  the  language,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
people  and  institutions  of  the  country  he  was  in,  and  would  also  give  him  a  feeling  of 
security  as  to  his  plans ;  at  present  the  prevalent  feeling  is  one  of  the  greatest  uncertainty 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  time  of  residence  at  any  post. 

When  unpaid  attaches  arc  moved  before  the  two  years  above  suggested  have  elapsed, 
and,  as  is  often  the  case,  against  their  wishes,  and  at  a  great  expense  and  inconvenience 
to  themselves,  they  should  he  allowed  to  charge  to  the  Government  the  expense  of  their 
journey  to  their  new  jiost.  In  support  of  this  I  would  state  that  during  my  short  resi- 
dence at  St.  Petersburgh,  one  attache  came  from  Constantinople  to  St  Petersburgh,  one 
went  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Washington,  and  another  returned  again  to  England,  on  his 
road  to  China,  after  a  stay  of  two  months  at  St.  Petersburgh,  journeys  wliich  must  have 
been  of  considerable  ex{>ense.  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  changing  occasionally,  provided 
it  is  not  too  often,  the  subordinate  members  of  the  profession,  as  I  consider  it  beneficial  to 
themselves  and  to  the  service.  It  enlarges  their  ideas,  makes  them  acquainted  with  a 
variety  of  people  and  subjects,  and  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  different 
countries  to  which  they  may  be  sent. 

I  consider  the  examination  of  attaches,  and  the  rejwrts  now  required  from  the  secre- 
taries of  legation,  as  l>eneficial  to  them ;  for  it  induces  both  to  examine  into  many  things 
which  might  otherwise  escape  their  observation. 

With  regard  to  leave  of  abseuce,  a  considerable  power  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  of  the  legation,  and  the  members  of  the  legation  should  be  allowed  to  make 
their  own  arrangements  in  this  matter,  always  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
the  legation.  All  other  restrictions  about  when  the  leave  should  be  taken,  and  the  de- 
ductions of  a  certain  amount  of  the  salary,  I  consider  impracticable  and  ungracious  to  the 
corps. 

With  regard  to  the  fusion  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  results  would  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
services  are  quite  separate  and  distinct ;  but  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  service  if  an 
arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  the  attaches  at  the  legations  abroad  could  change 
places  occasionally  with  the  clerks  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  the  serv  ices  are  similar,  and  it 
would  give  those  who  live  abroad  an  opportunity  of  visiting  England  for  a  longer  period 
than  (the  now  limited)  two  months,  and  of  remaining  more  Englisn  in  their  sentiments,  for 
those  who  live  continually  in  a  foreign  atmosphere  cannot  but  contract  foreign  ideas  as 
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Appendix,  No.  1.   well  as  habits;  for  this  reason  facilities  should  he  given  tliem  for  visiting  their  own  country, 

  instead  of  difficulties  made. 

t  have  to  apologise  for  making  these  suggestion.",  but  I  believe  in  making  them  I  have 
pointed  out  some  facts  which  might  have  escaped  notice,  and  that  I  have  expressed  the 
feelings  of  many  of  my  colleagues. 

1  have,  &c. 
(signed)       W.  Lawtker. 


RUSSIA. 


—  No.  19.  — 

Sir  J.  Crampton  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  18  February.) 

My  Lord,  St.  Pctersburgh,  1  February  1861. 

I  have  to  apologize  for  uot  having  made  an  earlier  reply  to  the  questions  put  to  me  by 
your  Lordship's  circular  despatch  ot  the  25th  October  last,  iu  regard  to  the  diplomatic 
service  of  Russia ;  but  I  was  unable  to  obtain  information  upon  this  subject  sufficiently 
full  and  detailed  to  be  of  use  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  without  making  inquiries  in 
different  quarters,  and  consulting  laws  and  regulations  which  affect  this  branch  of  the 
service  in  common  with  the  general  constitution  of  the  civil  service  of  the  empire,  inti- 
mately connected  as  this  is  with  the  peculiar  anil  complicated  system  of  official  hierarchy 
("  tcliin  ")  which  exists  in  this  country. 

In  reply  to  the  first  query  of  your  Lordship's  despatch,  viz.,  "  What  are  the  conditions 
upon  which  persons  arc  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service?''  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
conditions  are — 

1.  That  the  candidate  should  belong  to  one  of  the  classes  eligible  for  such  service  (these 
are  hereinafter  emunerated). 

2.  That  no  person  can  be  appointed  under  the  age  of  16,  the  actual  service  of  such 
persons  being,  however,  reckoned  from  the  age  of  18. 

3.  That  the  candidate  shall  pass  one  year  at  least  at  the  Foreign  Department  before  being 
sent  abroad. 

4.  That  he  shall  pass  an  examination,  the  conditions  of  which  are  hereinafter  stated. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  classes  from  which  persons  arc  eligible  to  civil,  including 
diplomatic,  appointments.  Difference  of  religious  faith  (except  the  Jewish)  and  of  race,  it 
may  be  here  remarked,  is  no  bar  to  such  admission: — 

1.  Nobles  by  descent,  or  sons  of  nobles,  in  personal  right. 

2.  Sons  of  military  (which  includes  naval)  officers,  and  generally  of  officials  who  have 
acquired  in  the  service  of  the  country  the  right  of  personal  honorary  citizenship,  according 
to  the  several  degrees,  excepting  those  born  while  their  fathers  were  still  in  the  ranks. 

3.  Sous  of  officials,  not  noble,  employed  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

4.  Sons  of  priests  and  deacons  of  the  Russo-Greek  ami  Armenian  Churches,  excepting 
those  born  before  their  fathers  were  ordained  ;  also  the  sons  of  pastors  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches. 

.">.  Sons  of  councillors  of  commerce  and  of  merchants  of  the  first  guild. 

6.  Sons  of  certain  court  functionaries  who  have  not  been  raised  to  any  civil  rank:  also 
young  choristers  discharged  from  the  court  choir  after  loss  of  voice. 

7.  Sims  of  chancery  attendants  (messengers,  &c),  and  of  men  of  science  or  art. 

8.  Sons  of  certain  families  in  the  province  of  Bessarabia  ( with  the  view,  probably,  of 
promoting  education  in  that  part  of  the  empire). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  classes  excluded  by  law  from  the  Civil  Service: — 

1.  Aliens. 

2.  Merchants  and  their  sons  (excepting  those  of  the  first  guild),  though  they  may  have 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  hereditary  honorary  citizens. 

3.  Personal  honorary  citizens  and  their  sons. 

4.  Honorary  citizens  of  the  Western  Provinces  of  Russia. 

.5.  Persons  discharged  from  certain  branches  of  the  service,  with  the  rank  of  honorary 
citizen. 

6.  Emancipated  peasants  or  their  children. 

7.  Burghers,  and  generally  persons  belonging  to  the  classes  liable  to  taxation. 

8.  Non- 
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8.  Non-commissioned  officer*  and  their  sons,  not  m>ble,  discharged  from  military  Appendix.  No.  t. 
service.   

9.  Church  servants  ami  their  children. 

10.  Jews,  excepting  those  who  may  have  taken  degrees  in  medicine,  &c,  at  any  Russian 
university  or  academy  :  also  those  who  may  have  become  entitled  to  a  civil  rank  by  military 
service. 

The  diplomatic  service  is  therefore  recruited  from  the  classes  eligible  for  the  civil  service 
generally ;  but  in  the  case  of  diplomatic  appointments,  preference  is  practically  given  to 
those  win*  have  private  means  sufficient  to  render  them  to  some  degree  independent  of  the 
emoluments  attached  to  their  official  position. 

The  young  men  who  enter  the  Foreign  Office  generally  do  soon  leaving  the  universities 
or  Government  schools,  with  a  certain  rauk  thereby  conferred. 

Ambassadors,  envoys,  ministers  plcnijM>tcntiary,  ministers  resident,  and  permanent 
charges  d'affaires,  arc  appointed  by  Imperial  ukase,  confirmed  bv  the  Senate;  subordinate 
diplomatic  officers  arc  appointed  or  removed  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  understood  that  the  influence  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  deter- 
mining the  selection  of  j>crsons  for  the  higher  grades,  is  on  this  account  less  decisive  than 
in  most  other  countries. 

The  examination  above  alluded  to,  previous  to  admission  to  the  Foreign  Department, 
was  introduced  by  Prince  Gortchakoft  in  1859.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  his 
Excellency's  minute  on  the  subject,  dated  December  of  that  year,  and  contains  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  conducted  : — 

"  The  following  will  in  future  be  the  rules  of  admission  to  offices  under  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs: — 

"  I.  Every  person,  without  distinction,  who  may  enter  the  service  in  any  branch  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  is  subjected  to  a  preliminary  examination  or  test  of  his  fitness  for  the  par- 
ticular duties  which  he  may  be  appointed  to  fulfil. 

"  The  examination  is  conducted  by  the  head  of  the  department  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  enter,  assisted  by  two  other  examiners. 

"  II.  Persons  wishing  to  be  appointed  direct  to  sonic  diplomatic  office,  or  to  lie  trans- 
ferred to  the  diplomatic  service  from  any  oilier  employment,  have  to  pass  another  examina- 
tion, designed  to  test  their  education  as  well  as  their  capacities.  This  examination  will  be 
conducted  according  to  the  following  programme  :  — 

"  I.  As  a  test  of  the  education  of  the  candidate  — 

•'(I.)  Languages. — A  knowledge  of  the  Russian  and  Frcuch  languages.  The  can- 
didate must  be  aide  to  express  himself  fluently  and  to  state  his  views  clearly  and  correctly 
in  both  languages. 

"  A  knowledge  of  Latin,  German,  or  English  is  not  comiuilsory,  hut  the  candidate 
acquires  a  stronger  claim  to  an  appointment  by  proving  his  ability  to  speak  or  write  those 
languages,  as  well  as  the  Polish  (in  case  the  candidate  is  not  a  Pole  by  birth),  or  any  other 
language,  particularly  those  of  the  East. 

"(2.)  Diplomatic  Science: — 

"  (a.)  General  knowledge  of  diplomatic  science,  and  especially  of  international  and 
maritime  law. 

"(6.)  History  of  treaties  and  conventions,  particularly  those  in  which  Russia  has 
participated  since  the  days  of  Catherine  II. 

"  (c.)  The  principles  of  political  economy  in  its  application  to  home  administration 
and  foreign  trade. 

"  (d.)  General  statistics.  (The  candidate  will  be  examined  in  the  works  enumerated 
in  the  Appendix.) 

"  2.  As  a  test  of  capacity,  the  candidate  will  be  required — 

"(l.  )  To  make  a  precis  of  papers  laid  before  him,  ami  to  state  verbally  his  opinion  on 
their  contents. 

"(2.  )  To  write  a  memoir  on  a  given  subject  in  the  Russian  and  French  languages,  in 
order  to  show  how  far  the  candidate  has  understood  the  question,  and  to  ascertain  his 
power  of  expressing  himself  correctly  and  clearly. 

*'  Appmdix. — The  following  works  arc  recommended  by  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  to 
persons  preparing  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service : — 

"  1.  Vattcl,  '  Droit,  des  Gens,  on  Principes  de  la  Loi  Naturelle  appliques  it  la  Conduite 
ct  aux  Affaires  des  Nations  ct  des  Souverains.* 

"  2.  G.  F.  dc  Martens,  '  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens  Modcrnc  dc  rEurope.' 

"  3.  Naumof,  '  The  Consular  Law  of  Europe  and  Amorica '  (in  Russian) ;  Moscow, 
1856. 

"4.  F.  W.  Ghillany,  «  Diplomatisches  Handbuch:'  Xordlingcn,  18.15. 

"  5.  Comte  dc  Garden, '  Histoire  Gcnerale  des  Traites  et  autres  Transactions  Principales 
entre  toutes  les  Puissances  de  PEuropc,  depuis  la  Paix  dc  Wcstphalic.' 
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Appendix,  No.  l.      "  6.  J.  Stuart  Mill,  ♦  Principles  of  Political  Economy  '  (French  translation). 

"  7.  Tcgoborski,  *  Des  Finances  et  tin  Credit  Public  de  I'Autriebe,  avec  quelques 
Rapprochements  cntre  cc  pays,  la  Prnssc,  ct  la  France  : '  1843. 

"  The  examinations  for  the  diplomatic  service  are  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  before  others  specially 
apjxmited  for  the  purpose,  but  not  less  than  three  in  number. 

(signed)       "  Gortckakoff." 

This  examination  ap|x>ars  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  if  strictly  enforced 
would,  no  doubt,  secure  a  high  degree  of  previous  qualification  in  those  appointed  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  I  am  not  yet  informed,  however,  how  the  system  has  worked.  But  five 
persons,  I  understand,  have  yet  undergone  the  test  prescribed"  by  Prince  Gortchakoff,  and 
the  impression  seems  to  be  that  in  most  cases  the  belief  aud  confidence  of  the  minister  in 
the  talents  of  the  candidate  will  be,  as  heretofore,  the  real  guarantee  of  his  fitness. 

With  regard  to  "allowances  paid  on  first  entrance  into  the  service,"  ambassadors, 
ministers,  and  charges  d'affaires  receive,  as  outfit  and  expenses  of  journeys,  a  sum  varying 
from  a  year  to  half-a-vear's  salary. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  any  outfit  is  allowed  to  persons  on  their  first  entrance  into 
the  service  in  the  usual  way  bv  being  appointed  to  the  junior  department*  of  the  Foreign 
Office. 

The  gradations  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia  arc  as  follows  : — 

1.  Appointments  in  the  chancery  of  the  Foreign  Department. 

2.  Supernumerary  ditto. 

3.  Appointments  in  the  1st  and  2d  sections  of  the  Asiatic  Dc)iartment. 

4.  Embassies. 

5.  Legations. 

6.  Consulates. 

Each  of  these  gradations,  with  the  exception  of  the  supernumerary  appointments,  have 
a  corresponding  rank  attached  to  it  in  the  general  classification  or  "  tchin,"  consisting  of 
14  classes,  two  of  which  arc  obsolete. 

The  following  statement  of  the  different  grades  in  the  diplomatic  and  foreign  civil 
service,  showing  the  corresponding  military  ranks,  and  the  rank  attached  to  each  in 
the  civil  hierarchy  or  tchin.  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the  diplomatic 
apjK)intments : — 

3d  class  of  tchin,  corresponding  to  Lieutenant  General  in  the  army : — Ambassa- 
dors extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  at  foreign  courts. 

4th  class  of  tchin.  eorresj  sending  to  Major  General  in  the  army: — Heads  of  De- 
partments in  the  Foreign  Office. 

5th  class  of  tchin,  corresjK>nding  to  a  Brigadier  in  the  army : — 

1.  Foreign  Office  Stuff: — Junior  councillors  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  secre- 
taries for  special  services,  inspectors  of  buildings  under  Foreign  Office,  vice  director  of 
the  chancery  of  the  Ministry,  vice  director  of  the  chancer}*  of  the  Asiatic  Department, 
dragomans  and  interpreters  under  Asiatic  Department. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad:— Ministers  resident,  permanent  charges  d'affaires,  coun- 
cillors of  embassy,  consuls  general  in  the  East,  councillor  and  first  dragoman  of  embassy, 
in  Turkey,  diplomatic  secretaries  attached  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  an  army  in 
the  field. 

6th  class,  corresponding  to  a  Colonel  in  the  army  : — 

1.  Foreign  Office  Stuff: — Secretaries  for  special  service,  chiefs  of  sections,  dragomans 
and  interpreters. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad: — Senior  secretaries  of  embassy,  consuls  general,  consuls 
in  the  East,  agent  at  Ismail  charged  with  the  affairs  of  Russian  subjects  (appointed 
31  October  1857),  first  secretary  and  assistant  to  first  dragoman  in  Turkey,  first  secretary 
in  Persia,  diplomatic  secretary  attached  to  the  Governor  General  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
diplomatic  secretaries  attached  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  an  army  in  the  field, 

7th  class.  corresiHjnding  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  army  : — 

1.  Foreign  Office  Staff: — Chief  of  the  archives,  first  secretaries  of  the  chancery  of  the 
ministry,  chief  clerks  in  the  several  departments,  dragomans  and  interpreters  under  Asiatic 
Department,  book-keeper  of  the  Foreign  Office,  secretary  to  the  commission  for  printing 
ukases  and  treaties. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad: — Junior  secretaries  of  embassies  and  legations,  senior 
secretaries  of  missions,  excepting  those  specially  mentioned,  consuls  in  Europe  and  America, 
junior  secretaries  and  second  dragomans  in  Turkey,  first  dragoman  in  Persia. 

8th  class,  corresponding  with  Major  in  the  army  :— 
1.  Foreign  Office  Staff: — Secretaries  for  special  service,  second  secretaries  of  the  chan- 
cery of  the  ministry,  junior  chief  clerks,  dragomans  and  interpreters  under  the  Asiatic 
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Department,  first  translator*  of"  department  of  inner  relations  (Foreign  Office),  paymaster  Appendix.  No.  1. 

of  home  department  of  Foreign  Office,  architect,  chief  of  the  lithographic  office,  senior   

archivistes. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad: — Junior  secretaries  of  minions  and  consul*  {except  those 
specially  mentioned),  vice-consuls  in  the  cast,  .secretaries  to  consulates  general  in  the  cast, 
and  the  consulates  at  Jnssy,  Kagusa,  and  Ilnkodadi,  dragoman  at  .lossy,  third  dragoman 
in  Turkey,  special  secretaries  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  an  army  in  the  field;  medical 
officers,  viz.,  staff  surgeon  and  surgeon  attached  to  Foreign  Office,  surgeon  to  archives  at 
Moscow,  surgeon  to  mission  at  Constantinople,  surgeons  to  missions  in  Persia  and  China. 

9th  class,  corresponding  with  Captain  in  the  army: — 

1.  Foreign  Office  Staff: — Third  secretaries  of  the  chancery,  senior  chief  clerks' assistants, 
chief  journalists  (censors),  dragomans  and  interpreters  of  Asiatic  Department,  second 
translator  in  department  of  inner  relations  (Foreign  Office  ),  book-keej>er's  assistant,  junior 
archivistes. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad: — Vice  consuls,  commercial  agents,  secretaries  of  consu- 
lates general,  except  those  specially  named,  secretaries  (who  are  also  dragomans)  to  consu- 
lates and  vice-consulates  in  the  East,  except  those  who  rank  in  the  8th  class,  dragomans 
(who  are  also  secretaries)  attached  to  the  consulates  at  Gilian  and  Astrahad  (Caspian), 
dragoman  to  the  consulate  general  at  Tabreez,  assistant  secretaries  to  the  mission  in 
Turkey,  secretaries  to  the  consulates  at  Kuldja  and  Chuguchak  (on  the  frontiers  of  Western 
China),  secretary  for  French  correspondence  attached  to  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  country,  chief  clerk  attached  to  ditto. 

10th  class,  corrcsjMmding  with  a  "  Second  Captain  "  in  the  Russian  army : — 

1.  Foreign  Office  Staff: — Chief  journalist's  assistants,  secretary  to  chief  of  the  education 
section  of  the  Asiatic  Department,  third  translators  of  department  of  inner  relations, 
assistant  paymaster  of  the  Foreign  Office,  first  and  second  engraver  of  lithographic  office. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad : — Secretaries  of  consulates  (except  those  specially  named), 
students  attached  to  mission  in  Turkey,  students  of  the  Persian  language  attached  to  the 
mission  and  consulates  in  Persia,  translators  and  interpreters  of*  the  diplomatic  chancery  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Trans-Caucasian  country. 

12th  and  14th  classes,  corresponding  with  Lieutenant  and  Ensign  in  the  army  respec- 
tively : — 

Interpreters  employed  in  the  Kirghiz  Steppes. 

In  conformity  with  the  system  upon  which  promotion  takes  place,  the  lowest  of  these 
grades  is  obtained  on  leaving  certain  Government  schools,  or  any  Russian  university,  with 
a  degree  or  certificate  of  having  completed  a  certain  course  of  study.  Further  promotion, 
by  the  terms  of  the  law,  is  made  to  depend,  first,  upon  zealous  and  praiseworthy  services 
generally,  and  secondly,  upon  sj>ecial  services  rendered. 

The  several  grades  in  die  diplomatic  service  are  attainable  after  certain  terms  of  ser- 
vice applicable  to  all  civil  servants  of  the  State,  from  the  14th  to  the  5th  clasB  inclusive,  as 
follows : — 


Promotion  from  14th  to  12th  class 


DiUo 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Dilto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 


12th  to  10th 
10th  to  9th 
Dth  to  8th 
8th  to  7th 
7th  to  flth 
Oth  to  5th 


MAXIMUM. 


MINIMUM. 


3  years 

3  » 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 


»• 


2  years. 

2  „ 

2  „ 

2  „ 

3  „ 
3  „ 
3 


Promotion  from  the  5th  grade  is  not  regulated  by  any  term  of  service,  and  depends 
solely  ui*m  the  Imperial  will. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  are  the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplo- 
matic cliancerics  ?  it  appears  that  the  subordinates  are  employed  on  the  official  business  of 
the  missions  to  which  they  are  attached  according  to  the  discretion  of  their  chiefs,  or  in 
conformity  with  such  internal  regulations  and  arrangements  as  may  have  in  each  case  been 
directed  by  the  Foreign  Department. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  of  a  mission  stand  towards 
each  other,  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  corresponding  classes  in  other  countries.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  as  a  general  characteristic  of  the  Russian  civil  service,  when 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  and  the  control  exercised  by  the  former 
over  the  latter,  is  in  accordance  with  the  military  genius  of  this  Government,  which 
prevailed  more  especially  during  the  reign  of  the  late  emperor. 

The  control  exercised  is,  consequently,  of  a  more  strict  and  searching  nature,  and  is 
sometimes  applied  to  matters  regarding  personal  demeanour  and  conduct  of  a  minor  nature, 
which  with  us  are  usually  left  to  the  good  taste  and  discretion  of  the  junior  members  of 
our  missions  themselves. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.      It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  penalties  incurred  by  a  junior  diplomatist  for  disobc- 
—  diencc  of  orders,  quitting  his  post  without  leave,  or  similar  failures  in  duty,  would  not- 


mm 


necessarily  be  limited  to  a  dimple  dismissal  from  his  employment,  but  might  renuer 
liable  to  punishment  of  a  much  severer  nature. 

The  chiefs  of  missions  arc  not  bound  to  provide  lodging  or  board  for  the  councillor, 
secretary,  or  other  junior  members ;  but  when  a  house  has  been  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  chief  is  bound  to  lodge  them  therein,  or  to  pay  them  a  countervailing 
indemnity. 

In  answer  to  your  Lordship's  inquiry  as  to  the  "  amount  of  the  emoluments  of  the  chief 
and  several  members,  whether  arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity,  house-rent,  or 
allowance  for  keeping  up  the  house,"  I  have  the  honour  to  subjoin  the  following  Table  of 
the  fixed  salaries  of  the  different  embassies  and  missions : 


Table  of  Salariks 


Chief  of  mission 
Councillor 
First  secretary  - 

Second  ditto 


London,    i  Paius. 


£. 
9,620 

")70 

570 


£. 
7,020 
070 

380 

345 


VlEVVA. 

Besuk. 

£. 
5,400 
870 
460 

I  ) 

£. 
4,70i 
480 

34.r, 

230 

285 


No  fees  arc  exacted  by  Russian  ministers  abroad  for  passports,  &c. 

House  rent,  or  allowance  for  keeping  up  the  house,  is  charged  in  the  account  of  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  the  mission,  at  a  rate  sanctioned  by  the  Government  in  the  case  of 
each  particular  mission,  as  follows:  London,  960/.  (not  including  140/.  for  chapel);  Paris. 
1,125/.;  Berlin,  523/.  for  keeping  up  house. 

With  respect  to  "  gratuities,"  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  legal  provision  or  official 
regulation  by  which  they  arc  recognised  or  fixed  in  amount ;  but  it  we  are  t<>  include 
nnder  this  head  the  sums  of  money  which,  under  various  forms,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  sovereign  to  grant  to  the  Imperial  representatives  abroad,  individually,  as  it  may  be 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  wish,  cither  to  reward  services  performed,  or  to  increase  the  splen- 
dour of  representation  on  peculiar  occasions,  it  would,  I  believe,  render  the  above  table  an 
inadequate  statement  of  the  real  disbursements  of  the  Imperial  Treasury  under  the  head  of 
diplomatic  service. 

As  these  grauts  are,  however,  made  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Emperor,  and, 
consequently,  depend  ujkju  the  character  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  or  the  degree  of 
favour  enjoyed  by  the  diplomatist,  as  well  as  upon  other  varying  circumstances,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  estimate  them.  I  believe,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  expen- 
diture of  the  Government  on  this  head  is  now  less  lavish  and  irregular  than  under  former 
reigns. 

When  individual  gratifications  of  this  sort  are  made,  it  has  usually  been  done  under  the 
form  of  what  are  termed  "  arciidas,"  that  is,  a  grant  of  the  annual  revenue  of  an  estate  or 
portion  of  an  estate  of  the  Crown  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 

That  a  powerful  motive  is  furnished  to  the  recipient  of  Imperial  bounty,  in  this  form,  to 
use  every  effort  to  maintain  himself  in  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  is  evident, 
when  it  is  considered  that  on  each  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  "  arenda,"  a  fresh  act  of 
Imperial  grace  is  required  to  renew  it. 

Outfits  and  the  expenses  of  journeys,  of  which  1  have  already  spoken,  are  included  in 
the  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  each  mission. 

Besides  these  items  are  charged  the  expenses  of  couriers  anil  messengers,  transmission  of 
despatches  by  cstafettes,  postage,  newspapers,  purchase  of  books,  maps,  wages  of  servants 
attached  to  the  chancery,  stationery,  pecuniary  relief  to  distressed  Russian  subjects, 
expenses  of  transmission  of  prisoners,  deserters,  &c,  moneys  disbursed  on  account  of  other 
departments  of  the  Russian  service  tor  books,  maps,  or  inventions,  and  the  jmyment  of 
persons  deputed  by  those  departments  abroad. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  the  grant  of  leave  of  absence  to  Russian  diplomatic  servants  is 
regulated  by  anv  fixed  svstem,  but  depends  u|K>n  the  head  of  the  department  for  foreign 
affairs. 

The  absence  of  a  minister  from  his  post  on  private  grounds  entails  the  deduction  from  his 
salary  of  the  allowance  granted  to  the  charge  d'affaires.  No  deduction  is  made  from  the 
salaries  of  subordinate  members  of  missions  during  their  absence,  unless  it  is  prolonged 
beyond  a  |>eriod  of  tour  months. 

Charge  if  affaires  ail  interim  receive  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  Londou,  Madrid,  and  Paris,  57  /. 
per  mouth.    At  all  other  missions  38/.  per  month. 

The  obligations  of  charges  d'affaires  do  not  seem  to  be  strictly  defined,  anil  are  similar 
to  those  of  ministers,  with  an  exception,  of  course,  in  regard  to  their  style  of  living  and 
representation. 

In  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  it  may  bo 

observed 
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observed  that  the  consular  service  of  Russia  is  not  regarded  as  being  so  distinct  from  the  Appendix,  No.  l. 
diplomatic  service  as  with  us.  — — 

The  consular  posts  in  the  East  arc  regarded  as  partaking  more  than  others  of  the  diplo- 
matic character. 

The  rules  of  precedence  between  diplomatic  and  consular  offices  arc  regulated  by  the 
class  in  the  "  Tchin"  attached  to  their  offices,  or  by  their  personal  grade  in  the  "  Tchin," 
in  case  they  are  entitled  to  a  higher  grnde  therein  on  other  ground?.  Between  equal 
grades  precedence  is  accorded  to  seniority  of  appointment. 

In  order  to  obtain  promotion  in  the  general  hierarchy  of  the  civil  service,  a  diplomatic 
officer  will  not  unfrcquently  seek  a  consular  appointment ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
impediment  to  the  promotion  of  a  consular  officer  to  a  grade  jn  the  diplomatic  service. 


There  appears  to  be  no  legal  or  systematic  provision  for  diplomatic  pensions  specially. 
It  is  true  that  pensions  are  provided  fur  superannuated  public  servants,  according  to  a 
certain  scale ;  but  your  Lordship  will  perceive  from  the  accompanying  Table  that  these 
are  insignificant  in  amount. 


Scale  of  Pensions  to 


Civil  Servants,  their  Widows  and  Families. 


Pe, 

IVn 

don 

Tu  Widow*  and 

Orphan*  o(  Dee 

Civil  S,rv 

ants  {without  de 

tvna). 

«T.W  (Class) 
of  Office  occupied  at  time 

(after  dc 

 ,  

duett 

)iif). 

Widow  nlune 
!    after  Scivico  of 

Widow  with  one, 
Child,  iifter  S<  rvm' 

Widow  with  two 

Cliildrrn, 
after  Strrice  of 
deceased  Husband 

°' 

Widow  with  three 
or  more  Children, 
after  Service 
of  deceased 
Husband  of 

of  Docease  or  Superannuation,  and 
Class  of  Pension 

vff 

b  i 

'•J  c 

ft  * 



-  U. 

1 
1 

dree  used 
Husband  of 

of  dreciisi'd 
Husband  of 

to  which  they  are  t ntitled. 

If 

-  *n 

w  I- 

%l 

1° 
11 

a 

i 

■*> 

£ 

1 

«• 

1 

3 
= 

-1 

r: 

© 

'A 

a 

o 

1' 

n 

13 

© 

s. 

La 

s 

© 

i — 

& 

O 

n 

5 

15 
•U 
»»» 

S 

 S 

_L 

First  Cls**  : 

Adjoint  of  minister*  ... 

168 

£■ 
112 

£. 

84 

£. 
56 

£. 

57 

£. 

«i 

1 

;  £• 

28  J 

111 

£ 

76 

:  £. 

•  :>7 

£. 
38 

£. 
142 

£• 
o:> 

i 

1  £- 

:  7Ji 

«.  U 

471 I71i 

£• 
114 

£. 

851 

£■ 
57 

Second  Class  : 

Directors  of  department* 

12(1 

94 

03 

12 

42] 

21.1 

57 

123 

281 

107 

711 

35} 

128  J 

H5J 

64 

42J 

Third  Class  : 

First  Section.— Ylce.dir.vtor*  and  all 
official*  of  fifth  dnss  and  iibnve  - 
Second  Section.— Chiefs  of  section?  - 

84 
63 

,r, 

42 

-12 
311 

2R 
21 

•l-JJ 
32 

28', 
21J 

211 
16' 

10} 

r>7 

38 
•281 

28J 
21! 

19 
HI 

7H 
Ml 

471 

35} 

26; 

23  J 
17} 

64 

57 
42j 

42} 

32 

St 

Fourth  Class : 

Officers  of  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
classes  in  receipt  'if  not  lew  than 
51  /.  10  s.  per  annum  ... 

" 

25 

ir 

25 

17 

121 

«1 

34 

221 

17 

HI 

4-2J 

281 

21J 

1^ 

.'.1 

34 

»J 

17 

Fifth  Clan*  : 

Chief  r.lrrks  and  deputj  cbiefi  of  sec- 
tions ------ 

42 

-P 

21 

14 

■11 1 

j 

14 

101 

281 

10 

H} 

0} 

35} 

23? 

12 

42} 

26J 

21J 

Sixth  Claat : 

Secretaries  of  department!*  and  officer?* 
of  ninth  and  tenth  cliis?*  - 

31< 

21 

]G 

10} 

10 

10j 

8 

$1 

21 J 

»1 

10} 

7 

26J 

171 

13J 

8} 

32 

21.1 

10 

lOJ 

Serenth  Cl«s : 

Journalist*,  translators.  Sec.-  - 

25 

17 

121 

»1 

1S1 

sl 

<"'} 

*i 

17 

Hi 

91 

211 

141 

10J 

7 

25J 

17 

121 

.  H 

Eighth  Class  ; 

Officers  of  12th  and  1  lib  clisw*  - 

in 

01 

10 

Ci 

5 

121 

81 

6» 

1G 

10} 

8 

10 

121 

5>i 

Ninth  <  iin : 

All  otlii>r  oflidali    -       -       -  - 

4 

4i 

H 

41 

10} 

7 

121 

81 

0] 

tMeofth* 

The  Emperor  occasionally  bestows  a  pension  at  discretion  upon  a  meritorious  diplomatic 
servant,  but  this  is  not  the  usual  practice  in  regard  to  diplomacy.  Hence  it  may  be 
remarked  that  some  of  the  older  diplomatic  servants  of  Russia  are  placed  at  missions 
of  minor  importance,  the  emoluments  of  which  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  retiring 
pension. 

With  respect  to  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic  servants  of  Russia  and  the 
foreign  department  as  regards  interchange  of  employment,  such  an  interchange  is  in 
Russia  more  distinctly  provided  for  than  in  any  other  service  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  is  not  unfrcquent,  particularly  as  regards  the  lower  grades.  A 
councillor  or  secretary  of  legation,  for  instance,  on  returning  to  Russia,  would  not  lose  his 
rank  in  what  is  termed  the  College  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  would  at  once  take  up  his 
employment  in  the  foreign  department,  without  having  to  wait  for  a  fresh  appointment 
therein.  His  eligibility  for  a  higher  post  would  advance  equally  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  years  of  his  service,  whether  employed  abroad  or  in  the  Foreign  Office  at 
home. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.      With  refercnco  to  that  part  of  your  Lordship's  despatch,  by  which  I  am  instructed  to 

  "  "  furnish  any  suggestions  and  information  with  regard  to  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service 

that  I  may  have  to  offer,  I  would  state  generally  that,  as  far  as  my  observation  haa 
extended,  the  manner  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service  has  been  carried  on,  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  is  superior  to  many. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  be  understood  as  being  of  opinion  that  ameliorations  in  matters 
of  detail  cannot  be  introduced  with  advantage.  Many  such  improvements  have,  in  point 
of  fact,  been  adopted,  and  with  real  benefit  to  the  service.  The  previous  examination  of 
gentlemen  attached  to  missions  is  one  of  these,  and  has,  at  all  events,  placed  young  men 
who  join  foreign  missions  for  the  first  time  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of 
improvement  offered  to  them  by  a  residence  at  a  foreign  court,  and  by  employment  upon 
public  business. 

I  have  6o  often  witnessed  the  ill  effects  of  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  persons  who  have 
been  attached  to  our  missions  to  acquire  a  facility  in  speaking  the  French  language,  or  a 
legible  handwriting  for  instance,  that  I  am  convinced  of  the  benefit,  both  to  themselves 
and  the  service,  by  a  regulation  which  renders  elementary  and  attainable  qualifications  of 
this  sort  an  indispensable  condition  of  their  appointment 

Higher  qualifications  are  no  doubt  desirable,  but  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
success  in  diplomacy  depends  more  upon  the  good  conduct,  the  good  sense,  and  the  good 
temper  of  the  agent,  and  the  confidence  which  these  qualities  inspire,  than  on  any  amount 
of  technical  knowledge,  however  valuable  this  may  be  in  itself. 

There  are  certain  missions  where  special  qualifications  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  of 
the  junior  members  are  very  essential ;  I  mean  in  countries  the  language  of  which  does 
not  form  part  of  a  general  education,  and  is  difficult  of  acquisition.  In  such  cases  great 
inconvenience  is  experienced  when  none  of  the  members  of  the  mission  are  sufficiently 
familiar  with  it,  not  only  to  make  translations  of  the  documents  which  may  be  placed 
before  them,  but  to  keep  the  legation  informed  in  regard  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of  such 
publications  as  are  carried  on  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

This  is  a  want  which  I  have  felt  at  this  mission,  but  which  has  lately  been  very  fully 
supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  MicbelL 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)      John  F.  Crampton. 


SARDINIA. 


—  No.  20.  — 


Sir  J.  Hudson  to  Lord  J.  ILusielL— (Received  December  3.) 

My  Lord,  Turin,  28  November  1860. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  despatch,  marked  Circular,  of  25th  ultimo,  I  have 
the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  a  list  of  answers  to  the  questions  contained  in  that  despatch, 
which  has  been  furnished  to  nic  by  the  Sardinian  Government,  and  which  contains  the  in- 
formation desired  by  your  Lordship  on  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  this  country. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       James  Hudson. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  20. 

Answers  to  Queries  respecting  the  Sardinian  Diplomatic  Service. 
Question  1.  Conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  Diplomatic  Service. 
A.  1.  That  he  be  a  native  of  the  Royal  States. 

2.  Not  under  eighteen  nor  above  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

3.  Must  have  passed  a  professional  examination :  if  educated  at  the  Military  Academy, 
have  left  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant ;  if  at  the  Naval,  with  that  of  Cadet. 

4.  He  is  required  to  be  of  sufficient  wealth  to  maintain  himself  during  the  probationary 
service  of  the  consulate,  which,  by  ministerial  decree  of  21st  June  1860,  was  fixed  at  an 
income  of  3,000  lire  for  candidates  for  consulships,  and  for  that  of  diplomacy  he  is  required 
to  have  an  income  of  6,000  lire. 

5.  He  will  have  to  pass  an  examination  for  admission  as  candidate  for  such  various  ap- 
pointments as  the  minister  may  determine. 

Candidates 
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1.  Certificate  of  birth. 

2.  Family  position. 

3.  Certificate  of  aforenamed  studies. 

4.  Bond  of  parents  or  of  their  assigns  to  provide  the  candidate  with  means  of  sua. 
tenance  during  his  probationary  service  abroad,  and  for  diplomacy  a  guarantee  to 
supply  6,000  lire  annually. 

The  day  previous  to  the  examination  the  candidates  shall  attend  at  the  ministry,  to 
write  under  dictation,  and  give  a  specimen  of  their  handwriting,  which  it  is  indispensable 
should  be  neat  and  correct 

The  examinations  will  be  upon  the  following  subjects,  verbal  and  written  :— 

1.  Civil  and  penal  law,  commercial  and  canonical  elements  of  international  law, 
and  political  economy. 

2.  History  and  geography. 

3.  Foreign  languages.  Written  examinations  shall  be  undergone  in  Italian  and 
French. 

Candidates  are  allowed  seven  hours  (from  9  a. m.  to  4  p.m.)  for  written  examinations. 
The  verbal  examinations  are,  for  each  subject,  half-an-hour. 

Candidates  who  have  not  passed  the  written  examinations  are  not  eligible  for  the  verbal. 
(Extract  from  "  Regulations  of  the  Interior  Administration  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs,"  copy  of  which  is  annexed> 

Question  2.  From  what  class  are  persons  generally  selected  ? 

A.  Every  citizen  of  the  Royal  States  mav  enter  the  diplomatic  service,  if  qualified  by 
the  conditions  of  the  aforesaid  extract  of  "  Regulations." 

Question  3.  The  examination,  if  any,  which  they  undergo  as  a  test  of  fitness  ? 
A.  Candidates  are  examined  upon  civil,  penal,  commercial,  and  canonical  law ;  upon  the 
elements  of  international  law,  and  of  political  economy ;  upon  history,  geography,  and 
foreign  languages. 

Question  4.  The  allowances  paid  on  the  first  entrance  into  the  service  ? 

A.  Diplomatic  attache*  receive  no  salary  whatever  abroad,  nor  are  their  travelling  ex- 
penses, out  or  home,  allowed  them. 

Question  5.  The  gradations  in  the  service,  and  the  system  on  which  promotion 
takes  place  ? 

A.  The  gradations  in  the  service  are  the  following:— Ambassadors,  Envoys  Extraor- 
dinary and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  Resident  Ministers,  Charges  d' Affaires,  Councillors 
of  Legation,  Secretaries  of  Legation,  1st  class;  Secretaries  of  Legation,  2nd  class; 
Attaches  of  Legation. 

Up  to  the  rank  of  Councillor  and  Secretary  of  Legation,  seniority  is  the  rule  of  promo- 
tion. The  higher  ranks  are  filled  by  personages  distinguished  for  ability,  zeal,  and  services 
rendered,  or  noted  for  political  antecedent*. 

At  the  present  moment,  Sardinia  has  no  diplomatic  agent  accredited  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  at  a  foreign  Court. 

Question  6.  Duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  chanccllerio  ? 

Question  7.  The  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of 
the  mission  ? 

Question  8.  The  control  which  such  chief  can  exercise  over  them? 

A.  The  chiefs  of  missions  are  required  to  conform  to  the  instructions  of  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs ;  subalterns  are  required  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  chiefs,  to  whom 
belongs  the  internal  regulation  of  their  respective  missions,  no  established  rule  whatever 
being  extant  thereupon. 

Question  9.  The  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance  enjoyed  by  the 
junior  members  ? 

A.  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  arc  required  to  provide  board,  fuel,  and  lodging,  or  an 
equivalent  indemnity,  to  the  councillors  and  secretaries  of  the  1st  class. 

Question  10.  Salaries  of  chiefs,  and  of  the  several  members  of  a  mission,  whether 
arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity,  house-rent,  or  allowances  for  keeping  up  the 
house,  outfits,  expense  of  journeys  ? 

A.  Ambassadors  and  ministers,  and  other  diplomatic  employes,  have  fixed  salaries; 
heads  of  missions,  councillors,  and  secretaries  of  legation  of  the  1st  class,  enjoy  besides, 
a  stipend  or  local  indemnity,  varying  according  to  rank  and  place  of  residence. 

When  the  heads  of  missions  first  remove  to  their  residence,  they  receive  an  allowance 
for  the  expense  of  their  first  establishment.  This  sum  is  generally  equal  to  a  third  of  their 
annua]  stipend,  and  includes  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  their  mission.  Expenses  of 
travelling  arc  refunded,  except  in  cases  of  dismissal. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  Question  11.  The  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  he  incurred 
  in  each  mission  ? 

A.  Government  refunds  to  every  legation  postal  and  telegraphic  correspondence; 
moneys  awarded  to  national  paupers,  upon  the  plea  of  relief,  and  homeward  journey;  and 
largesses  to  hospitals  for  the  maintenance  of  national  paupers.  For  every  other  outlay, 
the  minister's  previous  authorisation  is  necessary  for  reimbursement. 

Question  12.  The  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence 
on  leave  entails  any  reduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ? 

Question  13.  The  allowances  and  obligations  of  persons  holding  charge  of  missions 
in  the  absence  of  ministers? 

A.  Leave  of  absence  is  granted  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  During  the  absence, 
Chiefs  of  Missions  enjoy  one-third  of  their  local  stipend,  two-thirds  being  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  councillor  and  secretary  who  remain  charges  d'affaires  in  the  interim.  The  local 
indemnity  enjoyed  by  the  councillors  and  secretaries  of  legation  is  discontinued  during 
their  absence. 

Question  14.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  ? 

A.  With  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  the  latter 
must  conform  to  the  instructions  and  orders  from  the  established  legations  at  the  seat  of 
Governments  where  they  reside ;  and  they  are  generally  forbidden  to  have  any  direct  or 
official  intercourse  with  the  Government  of  the  State.  But  in  the  countries  of  Africa  and 
of  the  East,  consuls-general  may  treat  direct  with  the  Government  of  the  State  where 
they  are  accredited. 

Question  15.  The  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
of  each  grade  ? 

A.  No  regulations  are  extant  upon  precedence  of  diplomatic  employes  and  consular,  but 
the  diplomatic  corps  naturally  takes  precedence  of  the  consular. 

,  Question  16.  The  interchange  of  persons  between  those  services? 

A.  Both  services  being  essentially  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  there  is  no 
general  rule  for  translocation  from  one  to  the  other ;  nevertheless,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  may  take  into  consideration  the  services  rendered  by  distinguished  consular 
agents,  and  their  peculiar  aptitude,  and  propose  occasionally  to  his  Majesty  their  prefer- 
ment to  the  diplomatic  service. 

Question  17.  The  system  in  which  pensions  are  granted,  either  during  temporary 
or  permanent  cessation  of  active  duty  t 

A.  Pensions  for  temporary  cessation  awarded  to  diplomatic  agents  do  not  take  rule  from 
the  general  regulations  for  pensions  of  employes,  but  are  conceded  by  a  special  decree. 
Such  pensions  may  be  enjoyed  after  20  years'  service. 

Question  18.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the  Foreign  De- 
partment as  regards  interchange  of  employment  ? 

A.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  emergency,  may  employ  the  secretaries  and 
attaches  of  legation,  the  consuls  and  vice  consuls,  in  the  business  of  the  ministry,  but  no 
special  regulations  are  extant  upon  this  point. 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  20. 
Estkatto  del  Rkgolamento  del  Servizio  Intcrno  del  Ministero  degli  Esteri. 

Titolo  IV. 

Capo.  I. — Ammessione  7tel  Ministero  e  nelle  Carriere  dipendenti. 

Esami. 

Art.  159.  Il  personale  di  servizio  pel  Ministero  degli  Esteri  e  distinto  in  tre  carriere  : — 

1.  Interna  d'Amininistrazione ; 

2.  Lcgaztoni ; 

3.  Consolati ; 

II  volontariato  per  dettc  tre  carriere  avra  principio  nel  Ministero. 

Art.  160.  Xessuno  jiotra  esscre  ammesso  al  volontariato  pel  servizio  del  Ministero  c 
carriere  dipendenti  sc  non  allc  scguenti  condizioni :  — 

1.  Sia  regnicolo ; 

2.  Abbia  eta  non  minorc  di  18  anni,  ne  maggiore  di  28 ; 

3.  Abbia  subito  con  approvazione  rename  di  "  Magistero,"  o  trattandosi  di  giovani 
usciti  dall'Accademia  Militarc  o  di  Marina  abbiano  gli  steesi  ottenuto  il  grado  di 
Sottotenenti  o  di  Aapiranti ; 

4.  Sia 

• 
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4.  Sia  provveduto  di  sufficient]  mczzi  di  fortuna  per  sostenere  il  volontariato  nei   AnDendix  No.  1 

Consolati  di  Sua  Maesta  airEstero,'  e  per  la  Diplomazia  abbia  una  rendita  obbiigata   '  ' 

di  6,000  lire; 

5.  Debba  sostenere  un  esarae  di  ammessione  per  concorso  a  quella  quantita  di  poati 
chc  sara  stabilita  dal  Ministro. 


Art  161.  GU  aspiranti  al  volontariato  dovranno  quindi  presentare  un  mese  avanti 
l'epoca  degli  esami  i  eeguenti  documenti : — 

1.  Fede  di  nascita; 

2.  State  di  famiglia ; 

3.  Certificate  degli  studi  sovr'  indicati : 

4.  Obbligazionc  dei  geniteri  o  di  chi  per  essi  di  prorvedere  di  mezzi  di  sussistenza 
il  candidate  durante  il  volontariato  all'Estero,*  c  per  la  Diplomazia  obbligazione  di 
somministrare  6,000  lire  annue. 

Art.  162.  Un  giorno  prima  che  abbiano  luogo  gli  esami,  i  candidati  si  prescnteranno  al 
Ministero  per  iscnvere  sotto  dettato,  e  dar  eaggio  dclla  loro  scrittura  cbe  £  indispensabile 
risulti  nitida  c  corretta  prima  dell'  ammessione  agli  esami. 

Art.  163.  Gli  esami  saranno  dati  da  una  commissione  nominata  apjMwitamcnte  per  decreto 
ministeriale  un  mese  prima  dell'  esame. 

La  couunissione  sara  composta  di  sei  membri ;  la  scelta  del  presidente  verra  fatta  dal 
ministro,  quella  del  segretario  dalla  commissione  stcssa  nella  prima  sua  scduta. 

Tre  membri  dclla  commissione  almeno  dovranno  cssere  estranci  al  ministero. 

Art.  164.  Gli  esami  verserauuo  sulle  scgucnti  matcric  : — 

1.  Diritto  civile,  penalc,  commercialc  e  canonica,  clcmenti  di  diritte  internazionale 
e  di  cconomia  politica ; 

2.  Storia  c  gcografia ; 

3.  Lingue  cstere. 
Saranno  ecritti  e  vcrbali. 

Gli  esami  scritti  vcrranno  dati  nelle  due  lingue  Italiana  c  Francese. 

I  candidati  avranno  sette  ore  di  tempo  per  la  composizione  degli  esami  scritti,  cioe,  dalle 
ore  9  del  mattino  alle  4  pomeridiane ;  gli  esami  verbali  dureranuo  mezz'  ora  per  ciascuna 
materia. 

Non  saranno  ammessi  agli  esami  verbal!  quelli  fra  i  candidati  che  non  avessero  date 
ova  di  sufficient!  cognizioui  nell'  esame  scritto. 


SAXONY. 


—  No.  21.  — 

Mr.  Murray  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  6  January.) 

My  Lord,  Dresden,  1  January  1861. 

In  reference  to  your  Lordship's  Circular  Despatch  of  the  25th  of  October  1860,  desiring 
me  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  furnish  your  Lordship  with  observations  on  the  working  of 
the  British  Diplomatic  Service,  and  also  on  that  of  the  Court  to  which  I  am  accredited,  I 
have  the  honour  to  state,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  that  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  Court 
of  Saxony  is  altogether  upon  so  email  a  scale  that  it  can  afford  no  grounds  of  comparison 
with  that  of  any  of  the  great  powers ;  and  as  it  numbers  neither  secretaries  nor  attaches 
in  its  foreign  missions,  almost  the  whole  of  the  details  regarding  which  your  Lordship's 
Despatch  requires  information  are  beyond  its  pale. 

With  respect  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  British  Diplomatic  Service,  I  am 
of  opinion,  my  Lord,  that,  although  its  employes  are,  ujxm  the  whole,  as  liberally  re- 
munerated as  those  of  any  other  power,  there  exist  various  anomalies  which  might  be 
removed,  with  benefit  to  them,  and  without  detriment  to  the  public  service.  Among  these 
I  would  specify — 

1.  That  regulation  whereby  ministers  resident  at  foreign  posts  are  allowed  no  leave  of 
absence  whatever,  without  having  a  corresponding  deduction  made  from  their  salaries.  In 
this  respect  I  believe  their  case  is  entirely  exceptional,  as  not  only  the  employes  in  the 
other  departments  of  the  State,  but  likewise  those  under  the  Foreign  Office,  such  as  clerks, 
secretaries  of  legation,  &c,  arc  allowed  two  months'  leave  yearly  without  any  deduction 
being  made  from  their  salaries.  Your  Lordship  will  also  observe  that  this  deduction  is 
made  just  at  the  season  when  ministers  on  foreign  service  are  least  able  to  afford  it ;  for 
when  they  go  home  on  leave  for  two,  four,  or  six  months,  thev  are  obliged  to  keep  up  their 
establishment  abroad,  while  they  necessarily  incur  the  additional  charge  of  travelling, 
hotel  bills,  and  other  expenses  at  home,  it  being  obvious  that  a  minister,  when  leaving  his 

post 

*  Con  Decreto  Ministeriale  in  data  21  Gingno,  1860,  venne  ttabilito  che  lo  stalo  di  fortuna  di  co'oro 
che  aspirano  alia  cariiera  Conwlure  debba  euere  d'una  rendita  di  8,000  lire. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.        for  a  short  time,  cannot  dismiss  his  servants,  sell  off  hia  carriages,  and  break  up  his 
  household. 

2.  There  is  another  anomaly  to  which  I  would  respectfully  call  your  Lordship's  atten- 
tion, although  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  remedied  without  introducing  a  modifying  clause 
into  an  existing  Act  of  Parliament.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that,  according  to  clause  11 
of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  87,  in  whatever  foreign  country  a  certain  number  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  raise  a  subscription  for  erecting  or  purchasing  a  church  or  other  place 
for  public  worship,  the  consul  general  or  consul  there  resident  is  authorised  to  give  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  an  amount  equal  to  that  contributed  by  the  local 
subscribers  ;  but  this  enactment  is  limited  to  places  where  there  is  a  resident  British  consul 
or  consul  general,  and  does  not  include  places  where  the  British  Government  is  repre- 
sented by  an  envoy  or  a  minister.  The  anomalous  nature  and  the  injustice  of  this  enact- 
ment can  be  easily  illustrated  by  reference  to  this  kingdom  of  Saxony.  At  Leipsic,  where 
there  is  a  consul,  there  may  be  in  all  15  or  20  British  residents.  At  the  former  place, 
supposing  the  15  or  20  to  be  persons  of  property  they  might  contribute  a  considerable  sum 
for  church  purposes,  and  claim  a  contribution  to  the  same  amount  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  whereas  in  Dresden,  because  there  happens  to  be  therein  a  British  minister 
and  no  consul,  the  400  or  500  residents  are  obliged  to  provide  by  subscription  for  the 
whole  expenses  of  their  church  aud  clergyman's  salary,  without  being  able  to  present  any 
claim  for  assistance  from  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

This  arbitrary  distinction  between  mission  and  consulate  seems  to  me,  my  Lord,  irre- 
concileable  with  the  equality  of  privileges  to  which  Her  Majesty's  subjects  residing  abroad 
are  justly  entitled. 

I  have,  8tc. 
(signed)       Ch.  A  Murray. 


SPAIN. 


—  No.  22.  — 

Sir  A.  Buchanan  to  Lord  J.  Rusieli. — (Received  19  November.) 

My  Lord,  Madrid,  14  November  1860. 

In  consequence  of  the  instructions  conveyed  to  me  in  your  Lordship's  circular  despatch 
of  the  25th  ultimo,  I  drew  up  a  list  of  queries  on  the  points  upon  which  your  Lordship 
wishes  to  obtain  information,  relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty ; 
and  having  communicated  them  to  M.  Comyn,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  furnish  mc  with  replies  to  them,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit, 
herewith,  a  translation  of  the  answers  which  I  have  received  from  him. 

Your  Lordship  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  diplomatic-  service  in  Spain  has  been  looked 
to  as  a  field  in  which  recompenses  might  be  found  for  political  partisans  among  members 
•  of  the  Cortes  and  writers  in  public  journals,  by  the  various  ministries  which  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  rapid  succession  in  Spain  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  and 
you  will  find  that  many  regulations  in  the  inclosurcs  are  directed  against  the  abuses  which 
arose  under  this  system. 

I  am  told  that,  until  lately,  many  of  the  most  important  embassies  and  legations  were 
held  by  such  persons,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  Madrid  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  full  salaries,  with  the  execptiou  of  the  proportion  allowed  to  the  charges  d'affaires ; 
and  they  were  thus  in  the  receipt  of  emoluments,  while  performing  no  public  duties,  much 
greater  than  those  of  the  highest  officers  of  state  on  the  home  establishment.  A  regulation 
was  therefore  adopted,  fixing  the  salaries  of  non-resident  ambassadors  and  ministers  on  a 
scale  projxjrtionate  to  the  salaries  enjoyed  by  public  functionaries  of  the  same  rank  in 
Spaiu,  where,  for  instance,  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  only 
about  1,200/.  sterling. 

The  manner  of  distributing  outfits  over  the  year  was  also  doubtless  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequency  of  diplomatic  changes,  and  the  shortness  of  the  periods  during 
which  missions  were  held  by  one  person. 

As  to  the  examination  to  which  persons  entering  diplomacy,  according  to  Answer  3, 
are  called  upon  to  undergo,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  almost  entirely  nominal. 

With  reference  to  Answer  5,  I  may  observe  that  Spain  is  at  present  represented  by 
ambassadors  at  Paris,  Rome,  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Mexico,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
regretted  that  France  is  the  only  great  power  represented  by  ambassadors  except  at 
Constantinople,  as  it  becomes  almost  a  rule  that  the  agent  of  the  French  Government  at 
the  principal  courts  of  Europe  takes  precedence  of  the  other  members  of  the  diplomatic 
body. 

With  reference  to  Answer  8,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  regulation  by  which  the  head  of 
a  mission  must  provide  his  subordinates  with  lodging  and  food,  or  allow  them  an  equivalent 
in  money,  would  be  objected  to  by  most  English  gentlemen,  and  it  would  be  much  more 
satisfac  tory  to  both  parties  if  the  allowances  to  secretaries  and  attaches  should  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  minister. 

When  ministers'  salaries  were  larger  than  they  now  are,  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of 

living 
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living  at  foreign  capitals,  their  general  practice  was  to  receive  into  their  families  the   Appendix,  Wo.  1. 

members  of  their  chanceries,  or  to  invite  thein  almost  daily  to  dinner.    The  increased  

expense  of  living  abroad,  however,  aud  perhaps  also,  in  some  degree,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  gentlemen  attached  to  missions,  has  diminished,  if  not  almost  entirely  put  an 
end  to,  this  practice  ;  and  the  expenditure  of  attaches,  both  paid  and  unpaid,  must  have, 
consequently,  been  considerably  increased  during  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

With  reference  to  the  legation  house,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  a  minister,  when  absent 
on  leave,  should  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  the  chancery,  and  for  the  charge 
d'affaires  if  unmarried,  which  he  might  always  do  without  inconvenience  ;  but  as  an 
English  minister's  furniture  is  generally  bis  private  pro|>erty,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  call 
upon  him  to  place  it  indiscriminately,  during  his  absence,  at  the  disposal  of  a  charge 
d'affaires  and  his  family. 

The  Spanish  Government  have  houses  at  Rome  and  at  Constantinople,  and  in  some 
instances,  I  believe  take  furnished  houses  on  lease  for  a  term  of  yeare,  the  rent  being  paid 
by  each  successive  minister  during  the  period  which  he  may  occupy  it. 

I  am  told,  however,  that  there  is  a  questiou  of  presenting  a  proposal  to  the  Cortes, 
during  the  present  session,  that  M.  Mon  should  be  relieved  of  the  rent  paid  for  the  house 
occupied  by  the  Spanish  embassy  in  Paris. 

W  ith  respect  to  Answer  12,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  parity  in  the  rank  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  therein  referred  to,  has  reference  merely  to  their  rights  in  Spain  and 
their  claims  to  pensions ;  but  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  least  rank  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  consular  officers. 

I  inclose  a  statement  of  the  estimated  expenditure  of  the  Spanish  diplomatic  and 
consular  establishments,  which  I  have  taken  from  the  Budget  for  the  year  1859,  showing 
the  allowances  to  each  diplomatic  and  consular  agent  for  salary  and  ordinary  expenditure. 
The  latter  is  intended  to  cover  postage  and  chancery  expenses. 

The  extraordinarv  expenses  of  a  mission  arc  otherwise,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  rier  Majesty's  legations ;  and  postages  for  correspondence  and  documents 
sent  through  the  mission  for  other  parties  are  included  in  it.  The  Spanish  Government 
communicate  with  their  missions  in  Paris,  London,  and  Italy,  by  messenger  twice  a 
month. 

I  find  in  the  Budget  a  charge  for  about  20,000 1,  for  unforeseen  and  contingent  expenses 
of  the  Foreign  Office. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)  Andrew  Buchanan. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No  22. 

Answers  to  Queries  respecting  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  Spain. 

Question  1.  What  are  the  conditions  on  which  persons  arc  admitted  into  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty? 

A.  In  Spain  the  diplomatic  career  may  be  entered  in  two  ways :  firstly,  as  supernume- 
rary clerk  without  salary,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  or  unpaid  attache  to  a  legation  ;  secondly, 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  or  ambassador,  posts  which  arc  not  given  exclusively  to  per- 
sons employed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  but  arc  divided  between  them  and  political 
personages,  or  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  nobility.  Article  3  of  the  Regulations  of 
February  27,  1851  :  "Promotions  to  the  rank  of  minister  resident  inclusive  shall  be  made 
rigorously  step  by  step,  and  shall  not  be  obtained  without  having  served  at  least  three 
years  in  the  post  immediately  below." 

Some  persons  have  obtained  inferior  posts  to  the  above-mentioned  without  having  passed 
through  the  lower  grades ;  but  they  have  been  very  rare  exceptions,  occasioned  by  political 
exigencies ;  and  those  who  have  entered  the  sen-ice  in  this  manner  have  rarely  remained 
years  in  the  career  after  the  fall  of  the  ministry  which  had  favoured  them. 

Question  2.  From  what  class  of  society  are  those  persons  generally  selected  ? 
A.  All  classes  of  society,  even  the  most  elevated,  have  always  had  the  option  in  Spain 
of  entering  public  life ;  as,  however,  the  diplomatic  career  requires  a  literary  education 
and  entails  certain  expenses,  it  is  generally  only  adopted  by  persons  belonging  to  the 
middle  class  and  to  the  aristocracy. 

Question  3.  Do  they  undergo  an  examination  as  a  test  of  fitness ;  and  if  so,  what  is 
the  nature  and  extent  of  that  examination  ? 

A.  In  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service  as  a  supernumerary  attache,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  candidate  to  prove,  by  means  of  a  special  examination,  that  he  has 
studied,  with  profit,  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  Royal  decree  of  17  February  1852, 
additional  to  the  Regulation  of  27  February  1851,  Article  2,  viz.:  "General  history, 
geography,  general  literature,  political  economy,  public  right,  international  right,  and  the 
history  of  treaties,  and  one  living  language  besides  French." 

This  examination  is  passed  in  the  Foreign  Office  after  being  appointed  supernumerary 
clerk  or  attache,  or  in  the  legation  to  which  the  new  attache1  is  sent,  when  he  is  not  in 
Madrid ;  he  being  required  to  present,  at  the  same  time,  certificates  of  his  having  studied 
the  above-mentioned  subjects. 

CM  7.  3  u  4  Question  4. 
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Appendix,  No.  l.  Question  4.  What  are  the  allowances  made  to  persons  on  their  first  entrance  into 
  the  service  ? 

A.  At  his  entrance  into  the  service,  which  is  made  as  a  supernumerary  attach^,  the  candidate 
receives  no  sum  whatsoever  as  salary,  nor  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 

Question  5.  What  arc  the  gradations  in  the  service,  and  what  is  the  system  on  which 
promotion  takes  place  ? 

A.  Articles  1  and  3  of  the  Regulation  of  27  February  1851 :  "The  diplomatic  career  is 
composed  of  the  following  classes  : 

"  1.  Ambassadors  Extraordinary,  who  arc  only  named  in  certain  cases,  for  special 
services. 

"  2.  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary. 

"  3.  Ministers  Resident. 

•'  4.  Charges  d' Affaires. 

"  5.  Secretaries  of  Legation  of  the  1st  class. 

"  6.  Secretaries  of  the  2d  class. 

"  7.  Paid  Attaches." 

"  In  this  category  the  young  interpreters  who  arc  destined  for  Turkey,  China,  or  other 
Oriental  countries  are  included."    (For  Article  3,  vide  answer  to  first  question.  ) 

Question  6.  What  are  the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic 
chanceries  ? 

A.  The  charge's  d'affaires,  ministers,  and  ambassadors,  ore  charged  with  protecting 
and  developing  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  their  nation,  communicating 
directly  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  with  the  Cabinet  to  which  they  are 
accredited.  The  secretary  of  legation  will  replace  them  in  their  absence  as  charg£ 
d'affaires  od  interim,  and  assist  them  in  their  negotiations ;  and  the  attaches  also  assist  them 
in  the  actual  work  of  the  legation,  and  in  affairs  of  little  importance,  and  may  occupy  the 
position  of  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  in  the  absence  of  the  secretary. 

Question  7.  What  is  the  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to 
the  chief  of  the  mission  ;  and  the  control  that  such  chief  can  exercise  over  them  ? 

A.  The  chief  of  the  mission  has  the  secretaries  and  attaches  under  his  orders,  and 
provides  them  with  lodging  and  maintenance,  or  gives  them  an  equivalent  allowance.  If 
the  chief  of  the  mission  should  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  official  or  private  conduct 
of  his  subordinates  he  may  admonish  them,  and  address  a  complaint  against  them  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  but  he  can  in  no  case  dismiss  them  by  his  own  order  from  the 
situations  to  which  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  Government. 

Question  8.  What  are  the  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance  enjoyed 
by  the  junior  members  of  missions .' 

A.  Article  18  of  the  Regulations  of  2  November  1858:  "The  chiefs  of  diplomatic 
missions  are  obliged  to  furnish  the  secretaries  and  attaches  belonging  to  the  staff  with 
lodgings  and  board ;  and  when  it  does  not  suit  them  to  furnish  them  with  these,  or  when 
they  do  not  live  together  by  common  accord,  they  must  pay  to  the  subalterns,  who  have  a 
right  to  it,  the  sums  mentioned  in  Table  No.  3  for  their  lodging  and  maintenance.  This 
favour  is  purely  personal,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  families  of  the  married  secretaries 
and  attaches. 

"  When  the  said  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  absent  themselves  temporarily  from  their 
posts,  in  order  to  discharge  some  duty  of  the  service,  or  for  any  other  motive,  and  have 
secretaries  or  attaches  living  in  their  houses,  thev  shall  only  pay  them  (he  allowance  for 
maintenance  according  to  Table  No.  3,  and  shall  have  the  rent  of  the  house  paid,  as  well 
as  the  porter. 

"  When  they  absent  themselves,  and  the  secretaries  and  attaches  are  not  living  in  their 
house,  thev  shall  |>ay  them  the  board  and  lodging  allowances,  and  shall  also  leave  the  house 
in  which  they  live,  or  in  which  the  (secretary  and  offices  of  the  Embassy  or  legation  are, 
paid  for,  as  well  as  the  porter. 

"  These  allowances  shall  be  j>aid  at  the  same  time  as  the  salaries  by  the  bankers 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  shall  exact  a  proper  receipt  from  the  secretaries  and 
attache*,  to  be  given  to  the  chief  of  the  mission  as  part  of  his  salary." 

Question  9.  What  are  the  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the  chief  and  several  members, 
whether  arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity,  house  rent,  or  allowances  for 
keeping  up  the  house,  outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c.  ? 

A.  The  chiefs  of  mission  and  their  subordinates  receive  a  salary  stated  in  the  Estimates, 
composed  of  the  regular  salary  corresponding  to  their  diplomatic  rank,  and  an  additional 
sum  for  expenses  of  representation.  In  Table  No.  4,  to  which  Article  No.  19  of  the 
Regulations  of  2  November  1858,  refers,  the  regular  salary  is  mentioned,  and  in  the 
estimates  of  each  year  the  total  sum  appears,  composed  of  the  regular  salary,  and  the  sum 
paid  for  representation. 

"Article  19.  When  dipl  omatic  servants  absent  themselves  from  their  poet  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  a  superior,  in  order  to  transact  public  business,  or  in  virtue  of  leave  for 
tho  re-establishment  of  their  health,  or  to  attend  to  their  private  affairs,  or,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Government,  to  take  part  in  the  sessions  ot  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment 
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ment,  they  shall  be  paid  during  their  absence  the  regular  salary  which  belongs  to  thorn,  Appendix,  No.  i. 
according  to  Table  No.  4. 

««  The  rest  of  their  salary  shall  be  applied  by  the  Government  to  cover  the 
detailed  in  Article  20,  and  the  remainder,  if  any.  shall  go  to  the  Treasury. 

"  The  maximum  of  leave  for  those  serving  in  European  states  in  those  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa  and  west  coast  of  Morocco,  and  that  part  of  Asia  bounded  by  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  Seas,  and  Sea  of  Azoft",  shall  be  four  months;  the  first  extension  two 
months,  and  the  second,  which  ought  to  be  the  last,  one  month. 

"  For  those  who  serve  in  anv  other  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  America,  or  the  South  Sea, 
the  following  oroportion  shall  be  followed :  leave,  one  year,  first  extension,  four  months, 
and  the  second  three  months. 

"  During  the  first  extension,  the  half  only  of  the  regular  salary  shall  be  paid,  and  during 
the  second  extension,  no  salary  shall  be  paid. 

"  Article  20.  "When  the  chief  of  a  diplomatic  mission  shall  be  removed,  or  shall  absent 
himself  temporarily  from  his  ix>st,  the  Government  shall  pay  to  the  secretary  charge 
d'affaires  out  of  the  difference  between  the  regular  salary  of  the  said  chief,  according  to 
Table  4,  and  the  remunerative  sum  for  representation  which  he  receives  when  resident  at 
his  jKJSt,  the  third  part  of  the  total  salary  of  the  chief  of  ihc  mission,  if  the  said  secretary 
retaius  the  house  of  the  Embasssv  or  legation,  and  the  fourth  part  if  he  goes  to  another 
house.  The  Government  shall  also  pay  out  of  the  said  difference  to  the  second  secretary, 
if  there  is  one,  and  to  the  attaches  having  a  right  to  board  and  lodging,  the  sums  which 
are  due  to  them  according  to  the  place  in  which  they  reside,  in  conformity  with  Table 
No.  3,  it  being  understood  that  if  the  Embassy  or  legation  house  is  retained,  uo  sum  shall 
be  paid  for  lodging. 

"  The  secretary  charge  d'affaires  shall  also  receive  his  personal  salary  and  the  whole  sum 
allowed  for  ordinary  expenses ;  und  the  rent  of  the  legation  house  and  the  salary  of  the 
porter  shall  be  paid  by  him." 

The  estimates  also  lav  down  a  fixed  sum,  to  be  paid  to  the  chiefs  of  missions  for  ordinary 
expenses ;  the  extraordinary  expenses  are  repaid  to  them  after  the  account,  supjtorted  by 
vouchers,  which  shall  be  sent  in  every  three  months,  shall  have  been  examined  and 
approved.  (See  the  subjoined  instructions  of  19  July  1856,  which  arc  applicable  to 
diplomatic  as  well  as  to  consular  agents.)  A  half-year's  salary  shall  also  be  paid  to 
them  for  expenses  of  establishment  during  the  first  year  of  their  residence,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Regulations  of  2  November  1858,  Articles  11  to  16  inclusive  : 

"  Art  11.  All  the  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  shall  receive  a  sum  to  establish  the  house 
and  offices  equivalent  to  the  half  of  one  year's  salary. 

"  Art.  12.  The  sum  destined  for  the  establishment  of  the  houses  and  offices  shall  be  paid 
in  12  parts,  which  shall  be  recovered  by  them  monthly,  during  the  course  of  the  first  year 
of  their  residence  at  their  posts. 

"  The  aliquot  part  of  such  sum  which  falls  due  in  each  month  shall  belong  to  the 
diplomatic  agents,  to  which  end  a  fractional  jiart  of  a  month  shall  be  counted  as  a  complete 
month. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  days  which  arc  over  in  the  month  in  which  they  begin  to 
serve,  and  which  shall  always  be  considered  as  a  month  terminated,  the  sum  allowed  for 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment  shall  not  be  payable  for  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
date  of  the  agents  receiving  official  notice  of  the  removal  and  their  actually  ceasing  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  nor  for  the  time  which  they  may  employ  in  virtue  of  the  Royal 
leave  of  absence  to  re-establish  their  health,  or  to  attend  to  any  private  affairs. 

"  Those  who,  for  the  above  reasons,  shall  have  ceased,  on  absenting  themselves,  to 
receive  the  sum  granted  for  the  establishment  of  house  and  offices,  shall  continue  to  receive 
it  on  their  return  until  the  said  annuity  shall  have  been  completed. 

"  The  time  which  they  shall  have  employed  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  two  legislative 
bodies  shall  be  reckoned  to  those  who  shall  have  absented  themselves  from  their  posts  for 
this  purpose  with  the  approbation  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  days  they  shall,  under 
these  circumstances,  have  employed  in  coming  to  the  court  and  returning  to  their  posts,  in 
subordination  to  the  regulations  of  Table  No.  2. 

"  Art.  1 3.  When  chiefs  of  missions  shall  be  transferred  to  some  other  diplomatic  post 
before  accomplishing  one  year's  service  in  their  previous  one,  the  sums  which  they  shall 
have  received  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  establishment  shall  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
their  new  subvention,  whether  greater  or  less  than  the  former. 

"  In  this  case  they  shall  be  paid  the  monthly  sums  corresponding  to  the  new  subvention, 
until  the  total  of  the  sum  due  for  the  former  subvention  shall  be  completed. 

"  Art.  14.  Chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  who  reckon  eight  years'  service  at  the  same 
residence  shall  have  a  right  to  the  half  of  the  subvention  granted  for  the  establishment  of 
house  and  offices. 

"  The  same  rule  shall  be  followed  for  every  eight  years  more  during  which  they  may 
retain  the  same  appointment. 

"  In  both  cases  this  subvention  shall  be  paid  to  them  by  monthly  payments  during  one 
year,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  expressed  in  Article  2. 

"  Art  15.  Those  who,  being  charge  d'affaires,  are  promoted  to  be  ministers  resident* 
from  that  rank  to  plenipotentiaries,  and  from  that  to  ambassadors,  without  having  left  the 
court  in  which  they  filled  the  former  post,  shall  receive  for  the  establishment  of  their 
house  the  difference  which  exists  between  one  subvention  and  the  other,  having  regard, 
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Appendix  No  l    M  to  ^e  t*me  *n<*  ^orm  °^  drawing  &e  money,  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  previous 
 ]_  '  '  articles. 

"  Art.  16.  At  the  courts  where  the  Government  possess  for  the  legation  a  house  be- 
longing to  the  State,  provided  with  the  furniture  and  fittings  necessary  for  its  convenience 
and  decoration,  the  diplomatic  agents  who  occupy  it  shall  have  no  right  to  the  subvention 
for  establishment 

"  The  said  agents  shall  render  an  account,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  of  the  furniture 
and  effects  for  the  use  of  the  legation,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  deterioration  or  loss, 
it  may  be  indispensable  to  purchase  or  repair,  furnishing  at  the  same  time  an  estimate  of 
their  cost ;  and  after  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  they  shall  proceed  to  pur- 
chase them,  or  cause  them  to  be  repaired,  charging  the  amount  in  the  account  of  the 
extraordinary  expenses. 

"  A  detailed  inventory  shall  be  drawn  up  of  all  the  furniture  and  effects  purchased  on 
account  of  the  State,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  minister  of  state,  and  the  chief 
of  the  mission  who  retires  shall  hand  over  formally  to  his  successor  all  the  said  furniture 
and  effects  in  conformity  with  the  inventory. 

"  The  chiefs  of  missions,  as  well  as  the  secretaries  and  paid  attaches,  shall  receive  a  sum 
towards  their  travelling  expenses  both  in  going  and  coming,  in  conformity  with  what 
is  established  in  the  1st  to  the  10th  articles  inclusive,  of  the  before-mentioned  rcgula- 


"  Art  1.  The  State  shall  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey  out  of  diplomatic  agents  pro- 
ceeding to  take  possession  of  their  poets,  and  the  return  journey  of  those  leaving  them 
definitively. 

"  Art.  2.  The  cost  of  the  journeys  going  and  coming  shall  be  paid  according  to  the 
proportions  fixed  by  the  following  tariff : — 

"  Ambassadors,  80  reals  (about  16«.);  ministers  plenipotentiary,  65  reals  (about  13#.); 
ministers  resident,  50  reals  (about  10*.);  charge  d'affaires,  30  reals  (ahout6«.);  secre- 
taries of  the  first  class,  25  reals  (about  5  s.);  secretaries  of  the  second  class,  20  reals  (about 
4  *.) ;  and  attaches,  15  reals  (about  3  «.)— per  league. 

"  Chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  who  shall  be  summoned  to  court  to  fulfil  the  charge 
of  minister  of  the  Crown  shall  have  a  right  to  the  travelling  allowance  paid  to  ambassadors, 
whatever  may  be  the  rank  of  the  post  they  occupy. 

"  Art.  3.  In  journeys  by  sea  the  said  agents  shall  be  paid  for  each  league,  the  half  of 
what  is  paid  for  every  terrestrial  league  of  6,666  Castilian  yards. 

"  If  they  embark  in  vessels  of  war  they  shall  pay  the  table,  service,  and  lodging 
expenses  out  of  their  travelling  allowance,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  rank,  assimi- 
lated to  military  grades,  as  stated  in  Table  No.  1. 

"  Art.  4.  Diplomatic  agents  who  shall  leave  temporarily  their  official  residence  to  pro- 
ceed on  some  special  service,  shall  receive  the  half  of  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  previous 
tariffs  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  laud  or  sea  journey  wliicb  they  may  undertake. 

"  Art  5.  Diplomatic  agents  not  on  active  service,  who  shall  be  appointed  to  fulfil  some 
charge  or  commission  of  the  service  shall  receive  the  full  amount  of  the  travelling  allow- 
ance from  the  place  at  which  they  may  be  to  their  destination. 

"  Art  6.  Those  persons  who  being  absent  from  their  posts  shall  be  transferred  to  another 
appointment,  or  who  shall  be  put  on  half-pay,  shall  have  a  right  to  the  travelling  allow- 
ance in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  Those  who  may  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  royal  leave  of  absence  to  re-establish  their 
health,  to  attend  to  their  private  affairs,  or  to  take  their  scat  in  Parliament,  shall  receive 
the  full  amount  of*  the  travelling  allowance  from  the  place  they  were  at  to  the  post  which 
they  are  going  to  occupy :  and  in  case  of  dismissal,  from  the  place  of  their  official  resi- 
dence to  this  court. 

"  Those  who  are  on  special  service  shall  receive  the  half  of  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
paid  tariff's  to  return  from  the  place  where  they  may  have  been  performing  such  service 
to  their  old  post,  and  the  whole  sum  to  remove  from  the  said  post  to  their  fresh  desti- 
nation. 

"  Art  7.  The  travelling  allowance  shall  be  paid  when  the  parties  interested  are  ready 
to  proceed  to  their  post,  or  on  a  service  authorised  by  the  Government,  or  when  they  are 
put  on  half-pay. 

"  The  diplomatic  servants  who  may  absent  themselves  from  their  posts  by  order  of  their 
respective  chiefs,  to  attend  to  some  urgent  public  business,  shall  have  their  travelling 
expenses  paid,  both  in  going  and  returning,  when  their  errand  shall  have  been  approved  of 
by  the  Government. 

"  Art.  8.  When  diplomatic  servants  shall  not  have  actually  proceeded  to  their  posts,  or 
on  service,  after  having  reeeived  the  travelling  allowance,  they  must  return  the  whole  of 
it  Should  they  have  started,  but  not  arrived  at  their  destination,  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  from  any  other  reason  independent  of  their  will,  they  shall  receive  the  snm 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  leagues  which  they  shall  have  travelled  over  in  going  and 
returning,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  return  the  remainder  of  the  sum  received,  if  any,  or 
shall  receive  the  difference  which  may  result  if  the  sum  received  should  have  been 
insufficient  to  cover  the  said  journey.  If  they  should  not  arrive  at  their  destination,  or  if, 
after  their  arrival,  they  should  not  take  up  their  appointment  for  personal  reasons,  they 
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shall  be  obliged  to  repay  the  whole  of  what  they  may  have  received,  or  that  sum  shall  be   Appendix,  No.  1. 
deducted  from  their  salary,  and  in  default  of  that  from  their  property.   

"  Those  who,  being  in  possession  of  their  appointment,  shall  leave  their  post  without 
proving  that  they  ditf  so  on  public  grounds,  shall  be  recalled,  and  shall  lose  the  right  to  the 
travelling  allowance  for  their  return. 

"  Art  9.  Diplomatic  servants  shall  receive  no  salary  whatsoever  during  their  journeys 
to  and  from  their  posts,  as  the  travelling  allowance  which  is  granted  them  is  supposed  to 
include  their  salary. 

"  The  time  which  is  taken  up  in  these  journeys  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  counted  to  them 
in  reference  to  their  half-pay  or  retiring  pension,  as  is  also  that  which  is  employed  in 
their  journeys  from  one  post  to  another,  and  that  which  they  may  spend  on  their  journeys 
on  receiving  a  fresh  appointment  after  being  on  half-pay,  or  on  definitely  retiring 
from  the  service,  in  subordination,  in  these  last  cases,  to  the  regulations  of  Table 
No.  2. 

"Art  10.  The  families  of  diplomatic  servants  who  may  die  on  active  service,  shall 
have  a  right  to  the  travelling  allowance  which  should  have  been  paid  to  such  servant*  if 
alive,  when  the  said  families  have  been  with  them  and  return  to  Spain." 

Question  10.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be 
incurred  in  each  mission ;  the  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted ;  and 
whether  absence  on  leave  entails  any  deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ? 
A.  Vide  consular  instructions,  and  Article  19  of  the  Regulations  of  the  2d  November 
1858,  quoted  in  Answer  9. 

Question  11.  What  are  the  allowances  and  obligations  of  persons  having  charge  of 
missions  in  the  absence  of  ministers  ? 
A.  Vide  Article  20  of  Regulations  of  2d  November  1858,  quoted  in  Answer  No.  9. 

Question  12.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  the 
rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of*  every  grade,  and 
the  interchange  of  persons  between  those  services  ? 

A.  Consular  officers  depend  immediately  on  their  respective  consulate-general,  which 
is  in  some  States  combined  with  the  legation  :  but  even  when  the  two  are  sejmrated  they 
receive  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  the  mission  accredited  to  the  country  in  which  they 
reside,  whenever  he  asks  them  for  data,  or  employs  theni  in  any  commission  of  a  political 
character.  Consnls-general  rauk  with  charge  d'affaires,  consuls  with  secretaries  of  lega- 
tion, and  vice-consuls  with  attache's.  They  do  not  pass  from  one  service  to  tho  other, 
except  that  now  and  then  consuls-general  are  made  ministers  resident  or  charges 
d'affaires. 

Question  13.  What  arc  the  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted, 
either  during  temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of  active  duty  ! 

A.  When  diplomatic  servants  arc  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  relations 
with  the  Government  to  which  they  are  accredited,  they  receive  half  the  regular  salary, 
until  they  arc  appointed  to  another  post,  or  return  to  their  previous  one.  When  recalled 
on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  post  they  occupy,  they  enjoy,  if  they  have  served 
12  years,  one-fourth  part  of  the  largest  regular  salary  which  they  may  have  been  paid 
during  at  least  two  years;  when  they  have  served  16  years,  the  third  part;  and  when  20 
years,  the  half.  When  the  Government  shall  no  longer  employ  them  for  any  other 
reason,  they  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  15  years'  service,  enjoy  the  fourth  part ;  and  at  the 
end  of  20,  the  half. 

When  they  abandon  the  post  confided  to  them,  or  send  in  their  resignation,  they  have 
no  right  to  any  pension  whatever.  Those  who  have  entered  the  service  since  the  Law  on 
Estimates  of  1845,  have  no  longer  any  right  to  half-pay  allowance,  but  receive  half  their 
salary  when  withdrawn  through  suspension  of  relations.  All,  without  distinction,  have  a 
right  to  a  retiring  or  full  service  pension  on  reaching  the  age  of  60  years,  or  before,  if  they 
can  prove  their  being  physically  or  morally  incapacitated  for  the  service. 

The  retiring  pension  is  granted  in  the  following  proportions : — 

After  20  years'  service  the  two-fifths  of  the  maximum  regular  salary  which  they  may 
have  received  during  at  least  two  years  ; 

After  25  years,  the  three-fifths  of  the  same ;  and  after  35  years  the  four-fifths. 

Neither  the  half-pay  nor  retiring  pensions  can  in  any  case,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
exceed  40,000  reals  a  year  (about  400  /.) 

Question  14.  What  arc  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the 
Foreign  Department,  as  regards  interchange  of  employment  ? 

A.  The  appointments  in  the  Foreign  Office  have  the  following  comparative  rank ;  an 
under-sccretary  of  stato  ranks  with  ministers  plenipotentiary,  directors  with  ministers 
resident,  senior  clerks,  who  are  also  sub-directors,  with  charge*  d'affaires ;  clerks  with 
secretaries  of  the  first  class,  the  four  senior  assistant  clerks  with  secretaries  of  the  second 
class,  the  other  assistant  clerks  with  paid  attaches. 

Clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  employes  in  legations  interchange  employments  at  the 
discretion  of  the  minister,  passing  from  one  service  to  the  other  with  the  equivalent  rank, 
or  with  that  immediately  superior  to  it,  when  they  have  a  right  to  promotion. 
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Enclosure  2,  in  No.  22. 

Statement  of  Salaries  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services  of 

Diplomatic  Bonr. 


Paris 


St.  Petersbnrgh  - 

LUbon 

Naples 

Vienna 

Berlin 

Washington 

Constantinople  - 


Mexico 
Turin 

Rio  Janeiro 
Santiago  de  Chile 
The  Hague 
Copenhagen 
Stockholm 


Berne  and  Frankfort 
Costa  Rica 
Quito 

Caracas  - 


Ambassador  ... 
First  Secretary 
Second  ditto 

Two  Attaches  at  ISO/.  - 
Sergeant  of  the  Pulucc  Guard 
Ambassador  - 
First  Secretary 
Second  ditto 

Two  Attaches  at  120/.  - 
Minister  Plenipotentiary 
First  Secretary 
Second  ditto 

Attache        -       -  - 
Minister  Plenipotentiary 
Secretary  of  First  Class 
Ditto  of  Second  ditto 
Attache 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 
Secretory  of  First  Class 
Tvro  Attaches  at  120/.  - 
Minister  Plenipotcntiory 
Secretary  of  First  Class 
Attache  ... 
Minister  Plenipotentiury 
Secretary  of  First  Class 
Attache  ... 
Minister  Plenit  ■otcntiary 
Secretary  of  First  Class 
Attache  - 
Minister  Plenipotentiary 
First  Secretary 
Second  ditto 

Attache        -       -  - 
Consulting  Advocate 
Minister  Plenipotentiary 
Secretary  of  First  Class 
First  Interpreter  - 
Second  ditto 
Student  of  languages  - 
Chaplain  - 
Minister  Plenipotentiary 
Secretary  of  First  Class. 
Attache  ... 
Minister  Plenipotentiary 
Secretary  of  First  Class 
Attache  ... 
Minister  Plenipotentiary 
Secretory  of  Second  Class 
Minister  Resident 
Secretary  of  Second  Class 
Minister  Resident 
Secretary  of  Second  Class 
Minister  Resident* 
Secretary  of  Second  Class 
Minister  Resident 
Secretary  of  Second  Class 
Minister  Resident 
Secretary  of  Second  Class 
Minister  Resident 
Secretary  of  Second  Class 
Charge  d'Affaires  - 
Secretary  of  Second  Class 
Charge  d'Affuircs  - 
Secretary  of  Second  Class 
Charge  d'ArTuires  - 
Secretary  of  Second  Class 


£. 

8,000 
300 
200 
240 
82 

5,000 
400 
200 
240 

3,600 
400 
240 
120 

4,000 
400 
240 
160 

2,400 
300 
240 

2,200 
300 
120 

2,400 
300 
120 

2,000 
300 
120 

2,400 


200 
150 
60 

1,600 
300 
240 
180 
180 
80 

2,400 
.100 
130 

1,000 
300 
120 

1,100 
200 

1,000 
200 

1,000 
180 
000 
180 
000 
180 
000 
180 

1,000 
180 
800 
200 
800 
200 
800 


Ordinary 
Expenses. 

Total. 

£. 

£. 

200 

8,200 

300 

5,300 

400 

4,000 

300 

4,300 

200 

2,600 

200 

2,400 

200 

2,600 

200 

2,200 

400 

2,800 

1  1  %  1  1 

1,800 

400 

2,800 

200 

1,800 

200 

1,300 

200 

1,200 

200 

1,200 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,100 

200 

1,000 

200 

1,000 

200 

1,000 
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Consular  Corps.  "~~ 


Country. 

RANK. 

if 

(t*U3 

a"* 

■M  ! 

ft  H 

ow 

£. 

£. 

£. 

A  ntf  rift        .          •  - 

Milan 

- 

Commercial  / 

l  gent 

* 

Trieste  - 

- 

— 

Consul  - 

• 

• 

- 

200 

60 

260 

Venice  - 

- 

Vice  Consul. 

Belgium  ... 

Antwerp  - 

- 

Consul  - 

60 

Brazil  ... 

Mara&on  - 

ditto. 

ditto. 

nanaeuuo  values  • 

Hamburgh 

Consul  General 

■ 

• 

200 

180 

380 

\ .hina        -       -  - 

Canton  and  Whampoa 

Vice  Consul 

_ 

_ 

IsUU 

1  AA 

9UV 

Amoy 

- 

Consul  • 

- 

- 

800 

100 

400 

Foo-cho  w 

• 

Vice  Consul 

• 

— 

140 

__ 

Macao  - 

- 

Consul  Genera] 

- 

- 

eoo 

300 

1,100 

Two  Student  laU 

?rpre 

tere 

240 

at  120  /. 

Ningpo  - 

Vice  Consul 

- 

100 



Shanghae 

Consul  - 

- 

400 

200 

600 

Denmark  ... 

Elsinore  - 

Consul  General 

- 

• 

180 

60 

240 

San  Thomas 

Consul  - 

- 

- 

600 

200 

700 

Equator  ... 

Guayaquil 

ditto  • 

• 

— 

200 

— 

United  States  • 

Baltimore 

- 

Vice  Consul 

- 

• 

- 

120 

40 

160 

Boston 

ditto  - 

_ 

80 

— 

• 

Cayo  Hueso 

Consul  - 

— 

- 

200 

Charleston 

• 

- 

ditto  ■ 

- 

- 

120 



Philadelphia 

ditto  - 

_ 

240 



Mobile 

- 

ditto  - 

200 

40 

240 

New  Orleans. 

- 

Now  York 

ditto  - 

- 

— 

240 

60 

300 

Portland  - 

ditto  - 

- 

200 

SuTannah • 

- 

Vice  Conttul 

- 

120 

1   

Franca  ... 

Algiers 

■ 

- 

Consul  General 

- 

- 

300 

200 

600 

Vice  Consul 

- 

- 

180 

Bayonne  - 

— 

- 

Consul  - 

- 

- 

600 

300 

900 

Vice  Conbul 

- 

• 

1  on 
ISO 

Bonne 

ditto  • 

— 

60 

Bordeaux 

- 

Consul  - 

— 

400 

180 

680 

Vice  Consul 

120 

Cette 

• 

Consul  - 

400 

180 

580 

Vice  Consul 

- 

• 

120 

Ciotat  - 

- 

ditto  - 

_ 

_ 

160 

Havre  de  Grace 

Consul  - 

- 

400 

180 

580 

Vice  Consul 

- 

_ 

120 

Marseilles 

Consul  - 

— 

.inn 

i  in o 

Vice  Consul 

_ 

_ 

180 

Montpellier 

ditto  - 

_ 

120 

Nantes  - 

Consul  - 

_ 

320 

120 

440 

Vice  Consul 

- 

120 



Oloron  - 

ditto  - 

- 

- 

120 

.  

Oran 

- 

Consul. 

Paris 

Consul  General 

800 

400 

1,200 

Vice  Consul 

240 



Perpignan 

- 

Consul  - 

400 

180 

680 

Vice  Consul 

- 

- 

140 

_ 

Toulouse  • 

ditto  • 

120 

Great  Britain 

Accra 

ditto  - 

200 

60 

260 

Cardiff  - 

- 

Consul  - 

- 

- 

- 

300 

120 

420 

Vice  Consul 

- 

160 

Gibraltar  - 

- 

Consul  - 

- 

• 

600 

300 

000 

Vice  Consul 

• 

180 

Hong  Kong 

Consul  • 

- 

400  j 

100 

600 

Jamaica  - 

ditto  - 

800 

80 

380 

Liverpool 

ditto  - 

• 

800 

400 

1,200 

Vice  Consul 

- 

180 

London  - 

• 

- 

Consul  General 

- 

1,000 

500 

1,800 

Vice  Consul 

240 
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Country . 

Residence 

3. 

RANK. 

ft.  f#> 

*►»  B 
5  S 
E  | 

fr.  M 

Total. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Gmt  Britain  can? 

Malta  - 

- 

— 

Consul  - 

• 

180 

60 

240 

Nassau  - 
Newcastle 

- 

- 

ditto  - 

- 

— 

60 

- 

— 

ditto  -  • 
Vice  Consul  - 

- 

A  f\I\ 

4  v" ' 

160 

100 

68« 

St.  John's,  Nan 

rfon 

nd- 

uonsui. 

land. 

Sidney  - 
Sierrra  Leone 

- 

- 

ditto  - 

200 

200 

400 

* 

1  Judge 

fion 

VM\M 

inn 

t  y>  V 

1,000 

of  Mixed  Court. 
Vice  Consul  and  Ar 
of  ditto. 

bitrai 

at 

300 



Singapore 
oouniiiiiipion 

Consul  • 

500 

200 

you 

ditto  - 
Vice  Consul  - 

- 

300 
100 

120 
_^ 

420 

• 

inniaacl  - 

Consul. 

Greece  ... 

Athens 

- 

- 

Consul  General 

- 

400 

100 

Aft  A 

Italy 

Cagliari  - 

- 

Consul. 

Civita  Vecchia 

- 

- 

ditto  - 

120 

60 

180 

Genoa 

- 

- 

Consul  General 

* 

240 

60 

soo 

Leghorn  • 

Vice  Consul  - 

— 

60 



• 

- 

Consul  • 

120 

60 

180 

Naples 

* 

ditto  - 

— 

180 

60 

240 

Nice 

- 

ditto  - 

120 

60 

180 

Palermo  - 

- 

* 

ditto  - 

180 

60 

240 

Moroooo  • 

Tangier  - 

Consul  General  and  Charp' 

400 

200 

000 

d' Affaires. 

Viee  Consul  - 

120 

— 

Student  Interpreter 

- 

— 

40 

First  Interpreter 

60 

— 

Mexico  - 
Vera  Cruz 

Second  Interpreter. 

Mexico 

Consul  General 
Consul  - 

400 
240 

60 

AAA 

OWO 

Netherlands 

Amsterdam 

- 

ditto  - 

- 

- 

60 

Rotterdam 

IIWI  1^1  .J  Will 

ditto  - 

• 

- 

AO 

vv 

rortugai  -       -  - 

t:  aril  • 

ditto  - 
Vice  Consul 

300 
100 

JUU 

Ann 

Lisbon 

• 

Consul  General 
Vic«  Consul 

— 

600 
180 

800 

.w  u  u  (urn  * 

Consul. 

Oporto 

- 

ditto  - 

— 

400 

120 

520 

Vice  Consul  - 

- 

120 

Prussia  - 

Berlin  - 

- 

- 

ditto  - 

100 

Barbary  Regencies 

Tripoli  - 

- 

- 

Consul  General  and  Charge 

400 

240 

040 

d' Affaires. 

Vice  Consul  - 

120 

Tunis 

Interpreter 

— 

60 

.  

- 

- 

Consul  GenemlnndChiirpi 

400 

240 

640 

d' Affaires. 

Odessa 
Riga 

Vice  Consul  - 

• 

120 

_ 

Russia  ... 

- 

• 

Consul  General 
Consul.  , 

- 

■ 

400 

60 

460 

ditto  - 

400 

200 

600 

Turkev  ... 

Vice  Consul  Chancelier 

160 

Alexandria 

- 

Consul  General 

4U0 

T  fin 

580 

Vice  Consul  Chancelier 

120 

Cairo 

Interpreter 

90 

Consul  • 

- 

120 

60 

180 

Constantinople  - 

• 

Consul  Chancelier 

- 

- 

180 

40 

220 

• 

Jerusalem 

- 

- 

Consul. 

Smyrna  • 

Interpreter. 

Consul  General 

400 

100 

600 

Uruguay  ... 

Chancelier 

• 

— 

60 

Monte  Video 

- 

Vice  Consul. 

Venezuela  ... 

La  Guayra 

Consul  - 
Vice  Consul. 

— 

• 

240 

40 

280 
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Enclosure  3,  in  No.  22. 

Table  of  the  Sums  whioh  Diplomatic  Servant*  have  to  pay  to  the  Commanders  of  Vessels 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  for  Board,  Lodging,  and  Service,  when  emharked  on  board  of 
them,  to  proceed  to  their  reejwetive  destinations,  in  proportion  to  their  rank,  and  to  the 
Travelling  Allowance  which  u»  conceded  to  each  of  them  for  the  Journey. 

[The  sums  in  sterling  an  only  approximative.] 


Appendix,  No.  l. 


RANK. 

Comparative  Military 
Rank. 

Travelling 
Allowance 
(per  League). 

Sam  to  be  paid  to 
Naval  Commanders 
daily. 

Ambassador  - 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

Mini*Uir  Resident 

Charge  d'Affaires- 

Serr  alary  of  the  1st  Class 

Secretary  of  the  Sd  Class 

Attache  .... 

Captain  General 
Lieutenant  General  - 
Major  General 
Brijradior  ... 
Colonel  « 
Lieutenant  Colonel  - 
Captain  - 

Reals.  £.  t.  d. 
80  —  0  IS  0 

as  — o  is  o 

60  =  0  10  0 
30  —  0    0  0 
26  =  0    6  0 
20  —  0    4  0 
16  =  0    3  0 

Reals.   £   t.  d. 
200  —  2    0  0 
140  —  1    8  0 
100—1    0  0 
75  =  0  16  0 
60  =  0  12  0 
40  =  0    8  0 
30  ■=  0    6  0 

The  wife  of  an  Ambassador 

Her  children  over  10  years  old  - 
The  wife  of  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
Her  children  over  1 0  years  old  - 
The  wife  of  a  Minister  Resident  - 
Her  children  over  10  years  old  - 
The  wile  of  i  Chftrpv  d  Aflairna  - 
Her  children  over  10  years  of  ago 
The  wife  of  a  Secretary  of  the  1st 
Her  children  over  10 
Servants  in  general 


80  —  0 

16 

0 

30  =  0 

a 

0 

60  —  0 

12 

0 

30  =  0 

6 

0 

60  =  0 

10 

0 

20  =  0 

4 

0 

40  —  0 

8 

0 

16  =  0 

3 

0 

80  =  0 

6 

0 

16  =  0 

3 

0 

10  =  0 

a 

0 

Enclosure  4,  in  No.  22. 

Maximum  of  the  Time  employed  by  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  for  going  and  re- 
turning, during  the  last  10  Years,  and  which  will  be  allowed  for  the  future, 
to  the  Royal  Decree  of  24  Fehrnary  1857. 


Europe : 

Vienna,  Austria 
Brussels,  Belgium 
Turin,  Sardinia 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 
Naples,  Two  Sicilies 
Florence  and  Parma,  Tucany 
Rome,  Pontifical  States  - 
Paris,  France  ... 
London,  Great  Britain 
The  Hague,  Holland 
Lisbon,  Portugal 
Berlin,  Prussia 
Dresden,  Saxony 
St.  Petersburg)),  Russia  - 
Stockholm,  Sweden  - 
Constantinople,  Turkey 
Berne,  Switserli 
Frankfort 


ca: 


Santiago,  Chile,  Pacific  - 
Quito,  Ecuador 


Days. 
80 
16 
16 
30 
22 
20 
20 
12 
16 
18 
12 
16 
17 
35 
30 
25 
18 
18 


75 
60 


America— continued. 
Lima,  Peru,  Pacific  - 
Costa  Rica  .... 
Venezuela  .... 
Brazil  - 

Uruguay  and  Buenos  Ay  res 
United  States  - 
Mexico  • 

St.  Domingo,  Tahiti,  St.  Thomas 

Asia : 

China  - 
Singapore  - 

Africa : 

Tangier  -  -  -  -  - 
Algiers  -  -  -  -  • 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  Greece, 

&c.,  Jerusalem. 
East  Coast,  Sierra 

South  Sea : 
Sidney  - 


Maximum 
allowed. 


Days. 
65 
40 
46 
46 
60 
40 
46 
30 


106 
90 


15 
20 
30 

60 


106 


The  time  allowed  to  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  for  journeys  which  may  have  been  made, 
previous  to  the  last  10  years,  shall  be  half  as  much  again  as  that  indicated  in  the  present  table,  as 
the  means  of  travelling  were  then  slower  and  more  difficult,  as  there  were  then  not  so  many  railways 
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Enclosure  5,  in  No.  22. 

Appendix,  No.  i.     ACCOUNT  of  the  Sums  for  Boarp  and  Lodging,  which  the  Chiefs  of  Diplomatic 

  Missions  shall  pay  to  the  Secretaries  and  Attaches  who  have  a  Right  to  them, 

equivalent  to  the  Expenses  of  Hovse  and  Table,  in  proportion  to  the  Dearness  or 
Cheapness  of  the  Country  where  they  Reside. 

[The  sums  in  sterling  are  only  approximative.] 




HODSB. 

Tablb. 

Total. 

Heals. 

X. 

s. 

j 
a. 

iiea  it. 

X. 

j 
«. 

JWlU.  X* 

j 
a. 

Athena  - 

A  AAA  - 

4,OUU  = 

A  A 

t>  AAA  — 

fiA 

oO 

i  o  n  aa  —  i  on 

Berlin  .... 

A  AAA   

All 

O  AAA   

OjUUU  — 

an 

10  nun  ion 

J  -ip  villi            I  * V 

Brussels        -       -  - 

a  AAA  — » 
*J,0()U  = 

31) 

R  AAA  — 

o,uuu   

n) 

O  AAA  ■   Oft 

Caracas  - 

A  Anil  — 

4,001)  ^= 

A  t\ 

40 

Q  AAA  k= 

OA 

no 

1  O  AAA             1  OA 

16,000  =  160 

- 

- 

Constantinople 

4,000  = 

in 

o  ono  

no 

in  OOO  :=  ISO 

Copenhagen  ... 

3,000  = 

30 

6,000  = 

00 

9,000  =  90 

Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 

8,000  — 

60 

9,000  = 

90 

14,000  =  140 

Dresden  ... 

3,000  = 

30 

6.000  •= 

60 

9,000  =  90 

Tho  Hsguo  - 

6,000  = 

60 

9,000  •= 

90 

14,000  —  140 

3,600  ~ 
6,000  = 

36 

6,600  = 

68 

10,000  —  100 

London 

80 

10,000  = 

100 

18,000  =  150 

Mexico  ... 

8,000  = 

60 

10,000  — 

100 

16,000  —  160 

Monte  Video  - 

6,000  = 

60 

9,000  — 

90 

14,000  —  140 

Munich        -       -  - 

8,000  = 

30 

— 

6,000  = 

eo 

9,000  —  90 

Naples  .... 

3,000  — 

30 

6,000  = 

60 

9,000  =  90 

Paris  - 

:  4,000  =» 

40 

9,000  =» 

90 

13,000  —  180 

Quito  • 

'    6,000  = 

60 

9,000  — 

90 

14,000  —  140 

Rio  Janeiro  - 

6,000  = 

60 

9,000  -= 

90 

14,000  —  140 

Rome  -       -  - 

3,000  = 

30 

6,000  = 

60 

9,000  —  90 

Santiago  de  Chile  - 

4,000  — = 

40 

8,000  = 

80 

12,000  =  120 

Santa  Fc  de  Bogota 

4,000  = 

40 

8,000  — 

80 

12,000  =  120 

Stockholm  - 

3f000  = 

30 

6,000  = 

60 

9,000  —  90 

Switzerland  - 

3,000  — 

30 

6,000  = 

60 

9,000  —  90 

St.  Petcraburgh 

6,000  = 

60 

10,000  = 

100 

- 

16,000  =  160 

Turin  .... 

8,000  = 

30 

6,000  — 

60 

9,000  —  90 

Vienna-  ... 

4,000  = 

40 

8,000  = 

80 

12,000  =  120 

Washington  ...      6,000  = 

t 

80 

9,000  = 

90 

14,000  —  140 

■ 


Enclosure  6,  in  No.  22. 

Regular  Salary  which  shall  be  paid  to  Diplomatic  Servants  when  they  Absent 
themselves  from  the  Court  at  which  they  Reside,  by  virtue  of  a  Royal  Order,  by 
Authorisation  of  the  Government,  or  on  Leave  of  Absence. 

[The  sums  in  sterling  are  only  approximative.] 


Reals. 

£. 

d. 

To 

an  Ambassador                  -      -  - 

90,000 

900 

» 

a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  -      -  - 

60,000 

600 

» 

a  Minister  Resident  • 

60,000 

500 

— 

a  Charg£  d' Affaires     -      -  » 

36,000 

960 

a  Secretary  of  the  1st  Cla»a  - 

24,000 

240 

a  Secretary  of  the  2d  Class  - 

18,000 

180 

» 

12,000 

120 
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—  No.  23.  —   

Sir  A.  Buchanan  to  Lord  J.  Russell— (Kcreived  21  November.; 

My  Lord,  Madrid,  16  November  1860. 

SlNCK  forwarding  to  your  Lordslup  my  despatch  of  the  14th  instant,  ou  the  Bubject  of 
the  Spanish  diplomatic  and  consular  services,  I  have  learnt  that  the  salary  of  Her 
Catholic  Majesty'*  Ambassador  at  Rome  is  500,000  reals  of  vcllon  a  year,  or  in  round 
numbers  about  5,000/.  sterling,  instead  of  300,000  reals  of  vellon,  or  about  3,000/.  ster- 
ling, as  stated  in  the  budget  of  1859. 

At  that  time,  the  Ambassador's  allowances  were  upwards  of  6,000  /.  a  year,  more  than 
half  being  the  proceeds  of  fees  on  the  petitions  of  Spanish  subject*  to  the  Pope  ("dercchoa 
dc  preces"),  which  are  now  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  the  salary  of  the 
Ambassador  has  been  fixed  at  the  amount  of  that  paid  to  the  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

I  may  also  add,  that  all  the  sums  in  the  statement  enclosed  in  my  despatch  above 
referred  to,  are  calculated  in  round  numbers,  the  real  being  taken  at  100  to  the  pound 
sterling,  whereas  the  pound  is  seldom  worth  more  than  96  reals. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       Andrew:  Buchanan. 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


—  No.  24.  — 

Mr.  Jemhtpkam  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  2  January  1861.) 

My  Lord,  Stockholm,  26  December  1860. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  despatch,  marked  Circular,  of  the  25th  of  October 
last,  which  reached  me  on  the  9th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  the  documents 
which  have  been  furnished  to  me  by  Count  Manderstriim  respecting  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice of  this  Court. 

I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  addressed  upon  the  subject  to  his  Excellency. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        O.  S.  S.  Jerningham. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  24. 
Statement  of  the  Salaries  and  Organization  of  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office. 

Personnel.  Traitoment  Annuel. 

Rdr.  Rmt.  de  Suede. 

Le  Ministre  d'Etat  et  des  A  flu  ire*  Etrangcres  .....  24,000 
Lc  Serrcluirr  en  Chef  ("  Cabinetta  Secreteraren ")  -  -  -  -  8,000 
1*  Cbef  de  la  Direction  des  Consulots  et  Affaires  Commerciale*  -  4,500 
Le  Cbef  de  la  Direotion  des  Fond*  et  de  la  Coinptabilite  -  4,600 
Le  Chef  de  la  Direction  des  Affaires  Politique*       ....  4,600 

L'Archiviate  3,600 

Le  Secretaire  en  premier  ------  8,600 

Lea  quatre  Premiers  Secretaires  en  second,  chacun  ...  -  1,800 
Lea  troia  autres  Secretaires  en  second,  cbaoun  .....        1 ,000 

Observations. — Le  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  dispose  en  outre  d'un  hotel  en  partie 
meubl6  aux  frais  dc  l'etat. 

Le  grand  maitre  de  ceremonies  et  le  calligraphe  officicl  recoivent  annuellement  des 
fonds  du  ministere,  Tun  2,000  et  l'autre  600  riksdalers  riksmynt. 

Pour  etrc  nommc  secretaire  en  second,  il  faut  avoir  subi,  a  Tunc  des  university  de  l'etat, 
l'cxamen  prcscrit  jxuir  les  employes  qui  entrcnt  dans  l'administration  civile.  II  n'existo 
pas  d'exaiuen  special  pour  ceux  qui  se  voucnt  a  la  carriere  diplomatique. 

Le  surnumerariat  nayant  pas  lieu  au  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangcrcs,  les  attaches  libres 
de  legation  sont  nommes,  par  preference,  secretaires  en  second,  ct  ccux-ci,  a  leur  tour, 
secretaires  de  legation.    Pour  les  promotions  ulterieurcs  il  n'cxiste  pas  dc  regie  generate. 

0.47.  3  K 
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Enclosure  2,  in  No.  24. 
Statement  of  the  Salaries  and  Organization  of  the  Swedish  Diplomatic  Corps. 


TY-iiteinent 
Annuel. 


Grand  Bretagne : 

Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 

Plenipotentiaire. 
Secretaire  de  Ligation 
Chapelain  - 

France : 

Knvoye  Extraordinaire  et  Miniatre 

Plenipotentiaire. 
Secretaire  de  Legation 

Attache  

Chapelain  

Antriche  : 

Envoje  Extraordinaire  ct  Ministre 

Plenipotentiaire  (en  mcme  temps 

accredite  a  Munich). 
Secretaire  de  Legation 
Attache  

Prasse : 

Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Miniatre 
Plenipotentiaire  (cn  memo  temps 
accredit  a  Dresde  et  en  Mecklen- 
bourg). 

Secretaire  de  Legation 


Envoje  Extraordinaire  et 

Plenipotentiaire 
Secretaire  de  Legation 
Attache 


Dancmarc : 

Envoye  Extraordinaire  ct  Ministre 

Plenipotentiaire. 
Secretaire  de  Legation 


Rilrs.  de 
Hambourg. 

16,000 

2,000 
1,000 


1(5,000 

2,000 
1,200 
750 


11,000 


1,200 
1,000 


8,000 


1,000 


16,000 

2,000 
1,200 


8,000 
1,000 


Pays  Bus : 

Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 
Plenipotcntiaire. 

Belgique : 

Miniatre  Resident  (en  me  me  temps 
accredite  a  Freaefort-tor-Maine 
et  Wiesbade). 

Eapagne : 

Miniatre  Redden t  - 

Etat*  Uni*  de  1'Ameriquc  du  Nord : 
Miniatre  Resident 

Portugal : 

Charge  d'Affaireaet  Consul  General 

Italie : 

Charged* Affaires etConaa J  Genera] 
Breail : 

Charge  d' Affaires  et  Consul  General 
Greoe : 

Charge  d'Affairc.  et  Consul  General 

Hambourg: 
Charged' Affaires  ct  Consul  General 

Turquie : 

Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 

Plenipotentiaire. 
Secretaire  de  Legation 
Drogman  - 
Jeune  de  Langue-  - 
Chapelain  - 
Secretaire  du  Consulat 


Traitement 
Annuel. 

Kdrs.  de 
Hambourg. 

8,000 


4,000 


5,000 
3,500 

3,500 
4,000 
3,000 


8,000 

1,200 
1,500 
400 
750 
500 


Cette  mission  gerc  en  meme  temps  le  Coasulat  General  du  Roi  on  Turquie 
poseede  a  Constantinople  est  affect*  a  la  legation. 


L'hotel  que  Ictat 


ministre  nc  reroit  r*a  dc  frais  de  voyage,  maia  compte  ton  traitement  du  iour*du  de"narr° 
4,000  a  6,000  rik«la?crs  de  Banque  de  Hamhourg  lui  STm^^ 

!llt- 


Observations  generate.— Le  secretaric  de  legation  nomme  charge  d'affaires  pendant 
1  absence  du  ministre  jouit  dun  traitement  supplemental  qui  varie  de  1334  a  200  riksdulers 
de  Banque  de  Hambourg  par  moia.  Pendant  la  durec  de  son  interim,  il  cesae  de  recevoir 
1  indemnite  de  table  et  de  logement  que  doit  lui  fournir  le  ministre,  dds  que  eclui-ci  reside 
a  son  poete. 

Le  i>ort  des  Icttrc*  et  dlpechcs  tclcgraphiqucs  officiellca  est  rcinboursc  aux  legations 
Le  charge  d'affaires  ou  le  secretaire  de  legations  est  bonifie  de  ses  fraia  de  vovaee 
mais  ue  jouit  de  son  traitement  que  du  jour  de  l'arrivee  au  poete  respeotif.    Par  contrc  le 

linistrc  nc  re«;oit  «»- J«     

Une  allocation  de 
frais  dc  l'cquipenicnt. 

La  rctcnue  a  cffcctucr  sur  lc  traitement  d'un  fonctionnairo  diplomatique  absent  de  son 
poste  en  vertu  d  un  conge,  est  fixee,  le  cas  echeaut,  en  consideration  des  motifs  de  ce  corure 
En  general  la  regie  eat  ctablie  que  lea  frais  de  l'interim  seront  a  la  charge  de  eelui  qui 
pronte  du  conge,  et  qu  un  mmistre  nc  garde  son  traitement  totegral  (lea  fraia  de  l'interim 
delalqucs)  que  pendant  troia  moia,  et  la  moitie  du  traitement  qui  Ies  mow  auivants 

La  pension  d  un  fonctionnairo  diplomatique  mia  en  retraitc  est  rcglee,  dWa  la  durec 
de  aes  services,  eur  le  tarif  euivant :—  v 

Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  -       -      -       -  par  an,  de  800  i\  1,500 

*\mi8lreJ,^".,ent „  600  u  1,000 

Charge  d  Affaires  „  600  a  1,000 

Secretaire  dc  Legation 


300  a  600 
Le  totit  cn  rikadalera  de  Banque  de  Hambourg. 
IN.  B.— Twelve  rikadalera  banco  equal  to  about  one  pound  sterling.] 
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Enclosure  3,  in  No.  24. 
List  of  the  Paid  Conftilntcs  General  and  Consulate*  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 


Alger  • 
Alicante  • 
Archangel 

Baliie 
Bilbao 

Bueno*  Ayrcs 
Copenhague 
Dantzic  - 

Egypt*  - 

Gibraltar  - 
Helsingfors 


Consular  General 

Idem  - 

Idem  • 
Consulat 

Idem  - 

Idem  - 

Idem  - 


Pur  An. 

Rdr.  de  Bonque  de 
Hambourg. 


Traite- 


Maroo  (Tanker) 


New  York 
Home 
Rostock  - 

Sroyrne  - 
Tunis 


Consular  General 
Consulat 

Secretaire  du  Consulat 
Consulat  General 

Idem  - 
Consulat 


Consulat  General 


Consulat 
Idem 
Idem 
Idem 


Frais  de 
Bureau. 


Lo  titulaire  de  oe 
post*  dispose  en 
outre  de  l'hotei 
que  I'etat  pos- 
aide  a  Tanger. 


L'Artiole  0  du  Reglement  ci  joint  concernant  le  service  oonsulaire  mentionne  lea  droits 
que  lea  consuls  pourront  prelever  d'office. 


SWITZERLAND. 


—  No.  25.  — 

Captain  Harris  to  Lord  John  Ruuell— (Received  15  November.) 

My  Lord,  Berne,  12  November  1860. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  Lordship's  Circular  Desftatch, 
dated  25th  October,  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  requesting  them  to 
favour  me  with  information  on  the  various  joints  referred  to  in  your  Lordship's  Despatch 
with  respect  to  the  diplomatic  service  in  this  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  copy  of  the  answer  which  I  have  received  from  the  Federal 
Council.    The  information  which  it  conveys  is  necessarily  of  a  meagre  kind,  as  there  is  no 

Tilar  diplomatic  service  in  Switzerlaud. 
have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  Swiss  "Red  Book,"  containing  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  appointments,  and  also  copies  of  the  consular  regulations,  both  of  which  have  been 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Federal  Council,  and  transmitted  with  their  desjMitch. 

Besides  the  two  missions  at  Paris  and  Vienna  alluded  to,  the  Swi?w  Government  at 
present  employs  two  special  envoys,  M.  de  la  Rive  to  London,  and  M.  Tourte  to  Turin. 
M.  de  la  Rive  possessing  an  ample  private  fortune  has  handsomely  declined  receiving  any- 
thing beyond  the  current  expenses  of  his  mission.  In  tho  case  of  M.  Tourte,  the  Federal 
Assembly,  during  its  late  session,  voted  him  a  salary  of  18,000  francs  as  charge  d'affaires, 
but  as  he  was  originally  nominated  envoy  extraordinary,  the  Federal  Government  are 
authorised  to  pay  him  an  allowance  of  24  francs  a  day  during  his  mission  in  that  capacity, 
which  is  only  considered  as  temporary. 

In  carrying  out  your  Lordship's  instructions  that  I  should  make  any  observations  which 
my  experience  may  suggest  to  me  on  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  our  own  country,  I  feel  some  diffidence  in  expressing  my  opinion,  as 
0.47.  3  K  2  although 
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Appendix,  No.  1.   although  I  have  eight  years'  experience  in  the  diplomatic  service,  I  have  never  filled  its 

 L    '  *   subordinate  grades ;  but  having  spent  a  great  portion  of  my  life  abroad,  I  can  speak  with 

perfect  truth  of  the  high  position  which  the  British  diplomatic  corps  holds  in  the  esteem  of 
foreigners ;  and  as  far  as  my  experience  has  enabled  me  to  judge,  the  smooth  and  efficient 
working  of  the  system  does  not  call  for  any  material  alteration.    I  will,  however,  briefly 

my  attention. 

An  alteration  suggests  itself  respecting  the  titles  of  heads  of  missions,  which  at  present 
give  rise  to  misapprehension  with  those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  diplomatic  forms ; 
but  the  change  could  only  be  effected  with  the  concurrence  of  other  Court*.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  title  of  envoy  extraordinary  should  only  be  used  in  the  case  of  a  special 
mission,  the  word  being  used  in  its  natural  sense,  without  conferring  superior  rank. 
Ministers  divided  as  at  present,  in  two  classes, -plenipotentiary  and  resident. 

I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  paid  attaches  of  long  standing,  for  whom  there  is  no  imme- 
diate opening  for  promotion,  that  secretaries  of  legation  should  be  divided  into  two  classes 
(the  French  have  three),  and  that  after  five  years'  service  as  paid  attach^,  a  young  man 
should  obtain  the  rank  of  secretary  of  legation  of  the  2d  class,  and  after  three  years'  ser- 
vice in  that  grade,  that  of  1st  secretary  of  legation. 

In  what  relates  to  the  routine  and  dispatch  of  business,  I  think  it  would  be  of  advantage 
if  a  code  of  instructions,  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  of  consuls,  were  issued  to  each  mission, 
together  with  an  Appendix  (to  be  renewed  every  other  year)  embodying  the  circulars  at 
the  time  in  force  relating  to  the  current  routine.  To  the  Code  of  Instructions  I  would 
have  appended  notes  setting  forth  on  authority,  rules  for  etiquette  and  forms  of  corres- 
pondence; also  the  recognized  opinions  of  British  jurists  in  cases  likely  to  be  required  for 
reference  in  foreign  missions,  such  as,  for  instance,  what  confers  the  privilege  of  a  British 
subject,  British  descent,  &c,  liability  to  military  service,  law  of  extradition,  marriages, 
domicile,  &c,  &c. 

I  believe  that  the  issue  of  the  above  Code  and  Appendix  would  obviate  many  quid  pro 
quot  and  difficulties  abroad,  and  relieve  the  Foreign  Office  from  much  desultory  corres- 
pondence, more  especially  in  cases  where,  from  the  illness,  or  absence  on  leave,  of  the  chief 
of  the  mission,  its  business  is  for  the  time  in  less  experienced  hands. 

I  would  venture  to  call  your  Lordships  attention  to  a  valuable  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Hammond  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  the  Consular  Service  in  1858,  Nos.  285, 
286,  that  attaches  should,  by  amendment  of  the  existing  Act  of  Parliament,  be  empowered 
to  legalise  documents,  a  mere  notarial  act.  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  inconvenience  which 
occasionally  arises  from  the  absence  of  this  authority. 

I  believe  that  it  has  been  often  discussed  whether  Government  should  purchase  perma- 
nent residences  for  the  chiefs  of  missions,  instead  of  giving  an  allowance  for  house-rent. 

My  opinion  is,  that  in  every  case  the  legation  office  should  be  in  a  central  position  of 
convenient  access  to  any  one  coming  on  business.  But  with  respect  to  the  residence,  I 
think  it  should  be  discretionary  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  whether  or  not  they 
should  purchase  one,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  may  widely  differ. 

In  some  capitals  it  has  been  found  difficult  for  a  Minister  to  meet  with  a  house  except  at 
an  exorbitant  rent,  and  in  such  cases  it  might  be  more  convenient,  as  well  as  advantageous 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  purchase  one.  But  in  other 
cities,  where  no  such  necessity  arises,  I  think  the  Minister  would  prefer  having  the  choice 
of  his  residence,  either  in  the  centre  or  suburb  near  the  country,  larger  or  smaller,  according 
to  his  requirements,  and  the  scale  of  his  private  fortune. 

I  would  say  a  word  with  respect  to  the  "  extraordinary  expenses "  of  the  legation.  I 
think  the  position  and  prospect  as  to  pension  of  the  heads  of  missions  are  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee to  the  Treasury  f  or  their  being  authorised  to  draw  bills  for  the  amount  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  quarter ;  subject  to  a  sum  being  checked  against  their  future  salary  where  a 
charge  is  not  considered  justifiable ;  the  same  system  being  pursued  as  at  present,  of 
requesting  permission  from  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  insertion  of  any  item  which  docs  not 
ap|>ear  in  the  usual  form. 

At  present  a  considerable  delay  frequently  occurs  before  the  extraordinaries  are  audited 
and  repaid,  and  according  to  the  existing  system  the  Minister  is  advancing  no  small  amount 
of  money  for  the  public  service  from  his  private  means  throughout  the  year,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  circumstances  may  compel  him  to  borrow  it  with  a  payment  of  interest. 

My  experience  in  a  South  American  mission  induces  me  injustice  to  those  so  employed, 
to  suggest  that  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  and  journey  to  the  place  of  residence  should,  on 
a  first  appointment,  be  defrayed  by  the  Treasury  in  a  separate  charge  from  the  sum  allowed 
for  the  outfit. 

Those  expenses  vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  distance  inland  of  the  place  to 
be  reached.  In  my  case  they  amounted  to  .500  /.  before  I  was  settled  with  my  family 
in  Santiago  de  Chile.  To  meet  this,  as  well  as  outfit,  I  received  3N0  /. ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  every  article  of  furniture,  &c,  sent  from  England,  with  the  alternative 
of  having  to  pay  twice  the  amount  in  Chile.  I  found  myself,  on  my  arrival  at  the  capital, 
saddled  with  a  debt  of  1,500 /.,  which,  considering  that  house-rent  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  arc  dearer  there  than  in  England,  I  found  great  difficulty  in  discharging,  during  the 
five  years  that  I  held  the  post  of  charge  d'affaires  in  that  country. 

With  respect  to  those  South  American  missions,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  not  consider 
that  I  am  going  beyond  the  limits  of  this  despatch  in  suggesting  that  there  should  be  an 
attache  apjKtinted  to  the  principal  ones. 

Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstanding  the  anarchy  habitually  prevailing  in  most  of  them,  there  is  an  under  Appendix. No-  i_ 
current  of  civilization  and  development  of  commerce  which  may  at  no  very  distant  period  ~" "~ ~ 
justify  the  appointment  to  them  of  diplomatic  agents  of  a  higher  rank.  The  appointment 
of  attaches  would  afford  training  for  filling  those  posts  hereafter,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
learning  fluently  the  Spanish  language,  difficult  of  acquirement  in  Europe,  and  which 
would  fit  them  for  employment  at  Madrid,  or,  indeed,  from  the  similarity  ox  languages,  at 
Lisbon. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)       E.  A.  J.  Harris. 


Enclosure  in  No.  25. 
The  Swiss  Federal  Council  to  Captain  Harris. 

Berne,  le  31  Octobrc  1860. 

Lb  Conseil  Federal  a  eu  ITionneur  de  recevoir  avec  la  note  de  M.  l'Envoye"  Extraor- 
dinaire et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  de  Sa  Majestc  Britannique  du  30  courant,  la  copie 
qui  y  Itait  onnexee  d'un  extrait  d'une  d£jM;chc  de  sa  Seigneurie  lc  Secretaire  d'Etat  pour 
les  Affaires  Etrang£res  du  Royaume  Um  de  la  Grand  Brctagne  et  dTrlande. 

Afin  de  satisfaire,  autant  qu'il  depend  de  lui,  aux  demandes  de  renscignements  que 
formule  cet  extrait,  le  Conseil  Federal  s'emprcssc  d'annoncer  a  son  Excellence  que  la  Suisse 
n'a  pas  de  corps  diplomatique  propremcnt  dit,  maia  que  dans  des  cos  particulicrs  ellc  choi&it 
parmi  ses  mogistrats  ou  d'autrcs  pcrsonnes  conaider{'ea  ses  repreaentants  pour  des  missions 
momentanees. 

Ellc  n'a  de  representanta  permanents  qu'un  Euvoyc  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Pleni- 
potentiaire a  Paris,  avec  une  troitement  annuel  de  36,000  francs,  somme  avec  laquellc  il 
doit  faire  face  a  tons  les  frais  de  la  legation ;  par  contrc,  faculte  lui  cat  laiaaee  de  choisir 
lui-meme  son  secretaire :  un  charge  d'affaires  a  Vicnnc,  qui  avec  un  traitetnent  annuel 
de  18,000  francs  doit  aussi  faire  face  a  tons  lea  frais  de  la  legntion,  payer  consequent 
par  aussi  son  secretaire  dont  lo  choix  lui  cat  cgalement  laisse. 

Pour  les  absences  que  ccs  deux  repreaentants  de  la  confederation  aont  dans  le  cas  de 
faire  de  lenrs  residences,  ils  sont  obliges  de  demander  des  congas  au  Conaeil  Federal ;  en 
l'absence  des  chefs  de  ces  deux  legations  (Paris  et  Viennc)  ce  sont  leurs  secretaires  qui 
soignent  les  affaires  courantea. 

Quant  au  corps  consulaire,  le  Conseil  Federal  ne  croit  pas  pouvoir  inieux  faire  que  de 
transmettre  ci-joint  a  M.  le  Ministre  de  Sa  Majeste  Britannique  un  exeinplairc  de  1'An- 
nuaire  F6deral,  ou  se  trouve,  a  page  23,  l'etat  des  agents  et  consuls  de  la  confederation 
Suisse  a  letranger;  ainsi  que  le  r6glement  qui  les  concerne,  du  1  Mai  1851,  lcquel 
fournit  tous  lea  renseignement*  desirables  sur  leurs  attributions,  fonctions,  obligations,  privi- 
leges, benefices,  et  emoluments. 

Si  les  renseigncmcnts  ci-desaus  laisseut  encore  quelquc  chose  a  desircr  s\ir  tel  ou  tel  point, 
le  Conseil  Federal  est  prfit  a  les  completer  des  que  ces  lacunes  lui  auront  cte  signoles,  et, 
en  attendant,  il  eaisit,  &c. 

Au  nom  du  Conseil  Federal, 

(signe)    O.  Frey-Herosec. 

Le  Chancelier  de  la  Confederation,  Schiess. 


TURKEY. 


—  No.  26.  — 

Sir  H.  Ruhcer  to  Lord  J.  Russell.— ( Received  22  February.) 

My  Lord,  Constantinople,  9  February  1861. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  Lordship's  despatch,  marked 
Circular,  of  the  25th  of  October  laat,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  the  copy  of 
a  note  from  his  Highness  Aali  Pasha,  which  has  only  just  reached  me,  stating  the  conditions; 
on  which  persons  arc  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Porte,  and  the  regulations 
relating  to  that  service  generally. 

I  hove,  &c 
(signed)       Henry  L.  Bulwer. 


0.47. 
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Enclosure  in  "So.  2o'. 

Anli  Pasha  to  Sir  //.  Ihilwrr. 

M.  I'Ambassadeur,  Sublime  Porte,  le  5  Fevrier  1861. 

En  me  rendant  au  desir  exprinic  par  votrc  Excellence  an  nom  de  son  Gouvcrnement, 
jo  m'empresse  de  lui  comniumquer  les  informations  suivantes  eur  le  service  diplomatique 
du  Gouvcrnement  Imperial. 

Le  Gouvcrnement  Imperial  nc  fait  aueunc  distinction  de  claa^e  ni  de  religion  pour 
choisir  le  personnel  du  service  diplomatique.  Les  sculcs  conditions  auxqucllcs  on  est 
admis  dans  ce  service  sont,  la  nationality  Ottomanc,  l'honorabilite,  ct  la  capacitc.  Lorsquc 
ces  trois  qualites  sont  ducmcnt  constatee  chez  l'aspirant,  il  est  admis  dans  run  des  bureaux 
de  la  Sublime  Porte  a  titrc  de  surnumcraire.  En  travaillant  dans  ces  bureaux  le  jeunc 
employe  se  forme,  et  le  Ministre  Imperial  appreciaut  sous  tous  les  rapports  son  zelc  et  sa 
capacite,  il  est  attache  tl  une  mission  diplomatique  avec  le  titre  d'attacne  ou  eclui  de  Secre- 
taire, scion  le  plus  ou  le  moins  d'aptitude  dont  il  a  fait  prcuve. 

Les  grades  de  service  dans  les  missions  diplomatique*  sont  les  suivants ;  ainbassadeur, 
envoy e  extraordinaire  et  ministre  plenipotentiairc,  ministre  resident,  charg6  d'affaires, 
conseiller,  premier  secretaire,  second  secretaire,  attache.  La  sculc  base  adoptee  pour  les 
promotions  cost  la  capacite. 

Les  rapports  den  mcmbrcs  d'unc  mission  avec  leur  chef  sont  bases  sur  l'obeissance 
absoluc.  Le  chef  de  la  mission  a  le  droit  d'exerccr  le  eont  role  le  plus  etendu  sur  la  con- 
duite  de  ceux  qui  sont  places  sous  scs  ordre*  en  tant  qu'elle  touche  au  caracterc  dont  ils 
eont  rcvetus. 

Les  devoirs  de  conseiller  eousistcnt  il  seconder  le  cbcf  de  la  mission  dans  toute  l'ctendue 
de  son  ressort. 

La  redaction  des  piece?  est  de  la  competence  des  secretaire?.  Les  attache*  sont  charges 
de  la  copie,  de  la  raise  au  net,  et  de  renregistrcment  de  la  correspondance.  Les  devoirs 
des  drogmans  sont  de  traduire  les  pieces  en  Turc,  et  de  faire,  si  le  besoin  1'cxige  ct  si  le 
chef  de  la  mission  les  en  charge,  des  communications  verbales  de  sa  part  aux  autoritcs  locales 
ct  aux  ministres  etrangers  ses  collogues. 

Les  emoluments  afloues  aux  missions  a  l'etranger,  sous  forme  d'appointemcnts  fixes 
annuels,  sont: — 

Pour  les  Ambassades. 

Piastres. 

L'ambassadeur  a  titre  d'appointemcnts  personnels      -      -      -  360,000 

A  titre  de  depenses  officielles  -  270,000 

Le  conseiller   52,800 

Le  premier  secretaire  -------  39,600 

Le  secretaire    -      --      --      --      --      -  21,120 

L'attache        -       -  12,320 

Pour  les  Legations  de  2me  Ordre. 

L'envoyc,  a  titre  d  appointenienta  personnels      -       -       -       -  180,000 

A  titre  de  depenses  officielles   240,000 

Le  premier  secretaire              -------  39,600 

L'attache  -   19,800 

Pour  les  Ligations  de  3 we  et  Ame  Ordre. 

Le  ministre  resident  ou  le  charge  d'affaires,  a  titre  appointcmenta 

personnels    -       --       --              -  120,000 

A  titrc  de  dej>ense8  officielles    -       -              -  60,000 

Le  secretaire   -                                                                 -  26,400 

En  sus  de  ces  allocations  restent  a  la  charge  du  tresor  Imperial,  u  la  condition  d  une 
autorisation  prealable  de  la  part  du  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangercs,  le  loyer  de  Thotel 
de  la  mission,  ainsi  que  les  defuses  extraordinaircs  necessitees  par  les  bals  ct  diners 
diplomatique*,  par  lachat  ct  Tcntrctien  du  mobilicr  de  la  mission,  &c  &c.  Tous  les  f'ruis 
de  poste  et  de  telographc,  tout  sccours,  frais  de  route  accordes  par  la  mission  a  tout  sujet 
de  I'crapire  dans  Pindigence,  restent,  sans  devoir  ctre  prcalableraent  autorises,  a  la  charge 
du  trcsor  Imperial. 

Quant  aux  divers  mcmbres  de  la  mission  iU  sont  logos,  nourris,  eclaires,  et  chauffes  aux 
frais  de  leur  chef. 

Les  conges  sont  accordfcs  sur  une  demande  motivce  adreasee  au  Ministcrc  Imperial. 

Une  eommc  dtfinie  prise  sur  lea  emoluments  du  titulaire  eat  alloue  a  celui  qui  le 
remplace  provisoircroent  eommc  charge  d'affaires. 

La  preseance  est  reglee  actuellcment  de  la  manicrc  suivantc : — Pour  les  ambassadeura ; 
Londres,  Paris,  Vienne.  Pour  les  envoy es;  Petersbourg,  Berlin,  Teheran.  Pour  les 
charges  d'affaires  ;  Turin,  Athenes. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  des  rapporta  entre  les  missions  diplomatiquefl  et  le  Ministere  des  Affaires 
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Etranir*'i-c>  en  ec  <jui  conccrnc  b's  permutations,  les  chefs  ct  les  membrcs  des  minions   Appendix,  No.  l. 
sont  adinis  iudistinctemcnt  a  oeeuper  des  pontes  en  rapport  h  lcur  grade  dans  les  divers  — 
departeraeuts  du  Gouverntmcnt  Imperial.    Quant  aux  pensions  accordees  aux  chefs  den 
mission*  cn  cas  d'une  cessation  tctujKirairc  ou  definition  dc  service  actif,  cette  pension  de 
re trait e  est  fixee  pour  les  ainbassadeurs  a  7,500  a  10.000  piastres;  pour  les  envoye  a 
5,000  piastres  ;  pour  les  ministrcs  residents  ou  charges  d'ail'aires,  ii  1,000  a  3,000  piastres. 

Je  vous  prie,  &c. 

.  '  (signe)  Aali. 


UNITED  STATES. 


—  No.  27.  — 

Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  8  January  1861.) 

My  Lord,  Washington,  24  December  1860. 

I  THINK  that  the  enclosed  memorandum,  with  the  documents  which  accompany  it,  will 
furnish  completely  the  information  respecting  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States, 
which  I  waa  directed  to  procure  by  your  Lordship's  Circular  Despatch  of  the  25th  October 
last. 

I  am  unexpectedly  compelled  to  put  off  sending  your  Lordship  my  observations  on  the 
diplomatic  service  of  Great  Britain  until  next  week.  I  trust  that  your  Lordship  will 
pardon  the  delay. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)  Lyons. 


Enclosure  in  No.  27. 

Memorandum  respecting  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States. 

[N.B.  In  addition  to  the  information  afforded  by  the  United  States  Government, 
further  details  have  been  embodied  in  this  memorandum  derived  from  various  sources,  but 
principally  from  the  documents  enumerated  in  the  following  list: — "Personal  Instructions 
to  Diplomatic  Agents;"  Circular  of  June  1,  1853;  "Instructions  to  Secretaries  of 
Legation ; "  and  "  Act  to  regulate  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  systems  of  the  United 
States." 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  at  the  outset  that  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
does  not  constitute  a  profession ;  and  consequently  that  on  many  of  the  points  no  informa- 
tion can  be  derived  from  it] 

Question  1.  The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplomatic 
service  ? 

A.  None. 

Q.  2.  The  class  of  society  from  which  they  are  generally  selected  ? 
A.  From  no  particular  class. 

The  ministers  from  the  United  States  to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe  are  generally 
men  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  or,  at  all  events,  in  elections.  They  arc 
often  men  who  have  been  Senators  of  the  United  States,  have  held  high  office  in  the 
Federal  Government,  or  have  been  Governors  of  their  respective  States.  They  have  very 
commonly  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  addition  to  their  political  occupations. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Party  politics  and 
electioneering  services  are  supposed  to  be  very  much  considered  in  making  the  selections ; 
previous  service  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  or  experience  of  foreign  countries,  not  at  all. 

Q.  3.  The  examination,  if  any,  which  they  undergo  as  a  test  of  fitness  ? 
A.  None. 

No  inquiry  seems  to  be  made  as  to  whether  a  man  appointed  to  a  diplomatic  post  has  a 
knowledge  either  of  French  or  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  to  reside. 
In  fact,  American  diplomatists  are  not  often  acquainted  with  any  foreign  language. 

Q.  4.  The  allowances  paid  on  the  first  entrance  into  the  service? 
A.  None. 

0.47.  3  K  4  Q.  5.  The 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  Q.  5.  The  gradations  in  the  service,  and  the  system  on  which  promotion  take 
  place  ? 

A.  None,  properly  speaking.  There  are  the  two  grades  of  ministers,  plenipotcntiary 
and  resident,  and  a  secretary  to  each  mission  filled  by  a  minister  plenipotentiary.  A  law 
has  recently  been  passed,  allowing  secretaries  to  ministers  resident,  but  they  have  never, 
except  in  one  case,  been  appointed. 

The  grades  in  actual  use  appear  to  be  :— 

1.  Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary. 

2.  Minister  resident 

3.  Secretary  of  legation. 

4.  Assistant  secretary  of  legation,  but  this  officer  only  allowed  for  the  legations  in 
London  and  Paris. 

The  appointment  of  attaches  would  seem  to  be  prohibited  by  the  33rd  section  of  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Act  (page  31). 

Appointments  in  all  grades  are  generally  held  but  for  a  short  time ;  previous  service 
does  not  appear  to  be  considered  a  ground  for  reappointment,  nor  is  service  in  a  lower 
grade  regarded  as  giving  any  claim  for  promotion  to  a  higher. 

Q.  6.  The  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  chancery  ? 
A.  There  is  no  diplomatic  chancery. 

There  in,  however,  of  course,  an  office  (more  or  less  regularly  constituted)  at  each 
legation.  At  the  ordinary  legations  there  would  be  only  one  diplomatic  officer  in  it,  the 
secretary  of  legation.  Iu  London  and  in  Paris  there  would  be  two,  the  secretary  and  the 
assistant  secretary. 

The  instructions  to  secretaries  (paragraph  2)  prescribe  the  duties  to  be  performed  by 
them  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  It  will  be  your  duty  to  transcribe  and  despatch,  as  well  the  letters  or  communication* 
of  the  minister  to  whomsoever  addressed  upon  the  affairs  of  the  legation,  and  to  record  the 
same  in  books  for  that  purpose,  to  be  left  in  the  legation,  as  all  his  despatches  and  com- 
munications to  his  own  Government,  and  to  that  to  which  he  is  accredited ;  to  make  and 
send  duplicate  copies  of  the  same  when  necessary  or  required,  and  to  record  those  despatches 
and  communications  likewise  in  suitable  hooka,  to  be  carefully  preserved  with  the  archives 
of  the  legation. 

"  It  will  be  your  duty,  moreover,  habitually  to  attend,  during  the  usual  hours  of 
business,  at  the  office  of  the  legation,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  duties  above 
prescribed  as  for  that  of  preparing  passports  for  American  citizens  occasionally  requiring 
them,  and  of  answering  any  other  official  applications  of  your  fellow-citizens  or  other*.  As 
the  seal,  cypher,  records,  "books,  and  archives  of  the  legation  are  always  supposed  to  be 
under  your  immediate  care  and  superintendence,  all  due  care  and  method  will  be  expected 
on  your  part  in  the  arrangement  and  preservation  of  them." 

Q.  7.  The  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of  the 
legation? 

Q.  8.  The  control  that  such  chief  can  exercise  over  them  ? 

A.  See  printed  instructions  to  secretaries  of  legation  (paragraph  1). 

The  substance  of  the  instructions  on  these  heads  is,  that  the  minister  should  be  courteous 
to  the  secretary,  that  the  secretary  should  fulfil  with  alacrity  the  instructions  of  the 
minister,  and  show  him  respect  without  servility. 

Q.  9.  The  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance  enjoyed  by  the  junior 
members  of  missions  ? 

A.  None. 

Q.  10.  The  pecuniary  emolument*  of  the  chief  and  several  members,  whether 
arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity,  house-rent,  or  allowances  for  keeping  up 
the  house  ? 

A.  All  emolument  is  by  salary ;  a  small  allowance,  not  exceeding  500  dollars  (about 
102  /.  12*.),  for  office  rent. 

Q.  11.  Outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c.  ? 
A.  No  outfit.    Travelling  expenses  allowed  under  limitations  of  Act  of  1856  (page  12. 
8.  8). 

The  limitation  in  the  Act  is  as  follows :  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation. 
"  except  from  the  time  when  he  shall  reach  his  jxwt  and  enter  upon  his  official  duties,  to 
the  time  when  he  shall  cease  to  hold  such  office,  and  for  such  time  as  he  shall  be  actually 
and  necessarily  occupied  in  receiving  his  instructions,  not  to  exceed  30  days,  and  in 
making  the  transit  between  the  place  of  his  residence,  when  appointed,  and  his  post  of  duty 
at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  period  of  his  official  service,  for  which  he 
ahall,  in  all  cases,  be  allowed  nnd  paid,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned." 

N.B. — 
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N.  B. — "  Compensation  "  is  used  in  the  Act,  as  it  is  commonly  in  the  United  States,  to  Appendix,  No.  1. 
signify  "  salary."  — 

The  practice  appears  to  be,  that  a  diplomatic  servant  receives  payment  for  the  expenses 
of  his  journeys  in  going  to  his  post  and  in  finally  returning  from  it ;  and  that  his  full 
salary  begins  about  30  days  before  he  sets  out,  and  continues  until  he  reaches  his  home, 
after  the  expiration  of  his  mission;  the  time  for  the  two  journeys  being  of  course  limited. 

Q.  12.  The  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred  in  each 
mission  ? 

A.  No  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  without  special  leave  of  the  State  department 
See  instructions  to  ministers  enclosed. 

However,  "  Expenditures  incurred  for  postage,  stationery,  necessary  and  customary 
presents  to  the  menial  attendants  of  public  functionaries,  at  tne  presentation  of  the  diplo- 
matic agents,  and  on  other  established  occasions,  will  form,  under  the  head  of '  Contin- 
gencies of  the  Legation,'  a  separate  charge  in  the  accounts  of  ministers." 

Cases  for  the  preservation  of  the  archives  and  blanks  for  passports  are  other  items  of 
charge  specifically  stated  to  be  allowed ;  as  also  arc  three  foreign  newspapers  to  each 
legation. 

A  list  of  articles,  not  allowed  to  be  charged  for,  is  inserted  in  the  instructions  (page  13). 

Q.  13.  The  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence  on 
leave  entails  any  deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ? 

A.  No  system  of  leave.  Every  case  decided  by  the  department  on  its  own  grounds. 
Deduction  of  salary  for  leave  of  absence  regulated  by  Act  of"  1856. 

The  Act  provides  (page  19,  s.  19)  that  no  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  shall  "be 
absent  from  nis  post  or  the  performance  of  his  duties  for  a  longer  period  than  10  days  at 
any  one  time  without  the  permission,  previously  obtained,  of  the  President,  and  that  no 
compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  any  such  absence  in  any  case  except  cases  of  sickness." 

In  fact,  the  diplomatic  servants  of  the  United  States  hold  their  appointments,  in  general, 
for  so  short  a  period  that  the  cases  must  be  rare  in  which  leave  of  absence  can  be  required 
or  wished  for. 

Q.  14.  The  allowances  and  obligations  of  persons  holding  charge  of  missions  in  the 
absence  of  ministers  ? 

A.  See  Act  of  1856.  A  secretary  of  legation  becoming  charge  d'affaires,  ad  interim,  is 
entitled  to  a  salary  equal  to  one-halt"  of  that  established  for  the  minister  at  the  post;  but 
he  does  not  while  charge  d'affaires  receive  any  part  of  his  own  salary  as  secretary  of 
legation. 

If  a  consular  officer  be  authorised  to  perform  diplomatic  functions,  in  the  absence  of  the 
regular  diplomatic  officer  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  appointed,  he  is  entitled  to  receive, 
in  addition  to  his  consular  salary,  the  salary  allotted  to  the  secretary  of  legation  in  the 
country.    (See  Diplomatic  and  CensularAct,  page  13,  sections  10  and  11.) 


Q.  15.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  ? 

A.  No  special  relation,  but  a  general  subordination ;  ministers  having  a  right  to  suspend 

consuls,  and  refer  their  action  to  the  department. 

The  instructions  to  diplomatic  agents  lay  down  the  following  rules  (page  10) : — 

"  Consuls  arc  always  to  be  regarded  as  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  or  charge 

d'affaires  of  the  United  States  in  the  country  where  they  respectively  reside,  and,  in  the 

transaction  of  their  official  duties  they  can  only  address  the  Government  of  such  country 

through  that  officer." 

"  Diplomatic  agents  will  maintain  such  correspondence  with  the  consuls  of  the  United 
States  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited  as  they  may  deem  conducive  to  the 
public  interest ;  and,  in  case  a  vacancy  should  require  the  appointment  of  a  person  to 
perform,  temporarily  the  duties  of  a  consulate,  such  appointment  may  be  made  by  the 
minister  or  charge"  d'affaires,  with  the  consent  of  the  foreign  Government." 

By  the  Act  ot  1856,  s.  12 — "  That  no  consular  officer  shall  exercise  diplomatic  functions, 
or  hold  any  diplomatic  correspondence,  or  relation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in, 
with,  or  to  the  Government  01  the  country  to  which  he  shall  be  appointed,  or  any  other 
country  or  Government,  when  there  shall  be  in  such  country  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  authorised  to  perform  diplomatic  functions  therein,  nor  in  any  case,  unless  expressly 
authorised  by  the  President  so  to  do." 

Q.  16.  The  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of 
every  grade  ? 

A.  No  special  rules  of  prcccdeuce. 

Q.  17.  The  interchange  of  persons  between  these  services  ? 
A.  None. 

Q.  18.  The  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted,  either  during 
temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of  active  duty  ? 
A.  None. 

No  pensions  are  given  by  the  United  States  for  service  either  in  diplomatic  or  any  other 
0.47.  3  L  offices. 
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Appendix,  No.  l.  offices.    In  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  official  appointments  are  held  for  so  abort  a  time  by  the 
same  individuals  that  the  instances  arc  few  in  which  a  pension  could  with  reason  be  granted. 

Q.  1 9.  The  relations  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  foreign  department 
as  regards  interchange  of  employment  1 

A.  None. 


—  No.  28.  — 

Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  J.  Russell — (Received  16  January  1861.) 

My  Lord,  Washington,  28  December  1860. 

With  my  immediately  preceding  Despatch  I  had  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lord- 
ship the  information  respecting  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
called  for  l>y  your  Lordship's  Circular  Despatch  of  the  25th  of  October.  I  now  proceed, 
in  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  orders,  to  lay  before  you  some  observations  which  my  own 
experience  has  suggested,  respecting  the  working  and  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service 
of  Great  Hritain.  For  the  cake  of  convenience,  I  will  arrange  them  under  the  head  a  spe- 
cified in  your  Lordship's  Despatch  :— 

1.  The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service  ;  the 
class  of  society  from  which  they  are  generally  selected. 

It  requires,  jwrhaps,  practical  experience  of  diplomacy  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  consideration  that  a  diplomatist  enjoys  in  almost  all  foreign  countries,  and, 
consequently,  his  usefulness  depends  upon  the  position  which  he  is  believed  to  hold  in 
society  in  his  own  country. 

If  the  progressive  increase  in  the  expense  of  living  all  over  the  world,  or  (as,  perhaps,  I 
should  rather  call  it)  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money,  be  not  followed  in  due  time  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  nominal  value  of  the  salaries,  there  will  be  few  diplomatic 
appointments  which  a  man,  without  private  fortune,  will  be  able  to  hold  with  comfort  and 
respectability. 

2.  The  examination,  if  any,  which  candidates  for  the  diplomatic  service  undergo 
as  a  test  of  fitness. 

I  doubt  whether  any  advantage  would  be  derived  from  attempting  to  test,  by  examina- 
tion, anything  more  than  that  the  candidate  for  the  diplomatic  service  possesses  the  acquire- 
ments absolutely  necessary  sine  quibus  non.  For,  whether  or  no  success  in  a  competitive 
or  in  a  very  severe  examination,  be  a  presumption  in  favour  of  a  man's  making  a  good 
public  servant  in  an  office  at  home,  it  affords,  I  think,  a  very  inadequate  test  of  his  fitness 
tor  diplomacy.  Neither  the  habits  nor  the  intellectual  qualities  which  ordinarily  belong  to 
a  student  arc  those  most  suited  to  diplomacy.  The  faculty,  which  is,  perhaps,  chiefly 
called  into  play  in  an  examination  is  that  of  making  a  great  exertion  of  memory  at  a  given 
time  and  for  a  given  time ;  in  fact,  the  faculty  of  acquiring  a  considerable  amount  of  know- 
ledge with  a  view  to  the  examination  and  of  remembering  it  during  the  examination.  The 
power  of  making  such  efforts  of  memory,  if  it  continued  to  exist,  might,  no  doubt,  be  some- 
times useful  to  a  diplomatist,  but  it  is  not  a  faculty  which  he  would  often  have  occasion  to 
exercise.  The  distinctive  function  of  a  diplomatist  is  to  carry  on  political  business  by  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  foreign  statesmen.  It  is  the  impossibility  of  conducting  the  commu- 
nications between  nations  satisfactorily  by  writing  alone  which  is  the  primary  reason  for 
maintaining  representatives  abroad.  Now,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  man's  power  of  writing 
upon  real  business  may,  no  doubt,  be  tested  by  examination ;  but  an  examination  can  be 
but  a  very  imperfect  criterion  of  a  man's  capacity  to  transact  business  by  personal  inter- 
course. The  faculty  of  influencing  others  by  conversation  is  the  qualification  peculiarly 
necessary  to  a  diplomatist. 

To  this  end,  besides  higher  qualities,  quickness  of  observation,  readiness  in  reply,  tact, 
and  even  good  manners,  are  far  more  useful  than  much  learning. 

3.  The  gradations  in  the  service  and  the  system  on  which  promotion  takes  place. 

An  alteration  in  the  designations  of  the  junior  members  of  missions  might,  perhaps,  be 
in  some  respects  desirable.  Their  present  designations  tend  to  place  them  in  a  less  advan- 
tageous position  than  men  holding  corresponding  offices  in  foreign  legations.  The  title  of 
secretary  is  now  given,  I  think,  in  almost  all  foreign  services  to  all  the  junior  members  of 
missions,  except  unpaid  attaches.  Consequently,  the  simple  title  of  secretary,  without  any 
additional  distinction,  as  borne  by  the  secretaries  to  Her  Majesty's  missions,  is  held  to 
imply  rather  that  the  man  who  bears  it  is  not,  than  that  he  is,  the  first  subordinate  officer 
of  the  legation.  In  the  same  manner,  the  second,  third,  and  other  officers  of  a  foreign 
legation,  who  all  bear  the  title  of  secretaries,  are  looked  upon  as  higher  in  rank  than  the 
corresponding  officers  in  British  legations,  who  have  no  other  title  than  that  of  attache. 

Trilling, 
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Trifling,  but  nevertheless  vexatious,  questions  of  etiquette  sometimes  arise  from  these  Appendix,  No.  1. 
circumstances.  I  have  even  known  cases  in  which  the  first  subordinate  officers  of  foreign  ■ 
legations  have  asserted  that  the  unmeaning  title  which  some  of  them  bear,  of"  Counsellor  of 
Legation,"  gives  them  precedence  over  Her  Maieirtv's  secretaries  of  legation.  It  might, 
at  all  events,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  harmony  in  the  chanceries 
of  the  embassies  and  larger  legations,  if  the  first  paid  attache,  who  ought  to  exercise  con- 
siderable control  over  his  subordinates,  had  the  title  of  second  secretary,  or  some  other 
designation  which  would  give  him  a  superiority  to  them  in  official  rank. 

With  regard  to  promotion,  it  is  of  very  great  importance,  not  onlv  that  it  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  most  meritorious  men,  but  that  those  who  are  candidates  for  it  should 
be  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  by  merit  that  they  will  obtain  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  important  that  it  should  be  felt  that  demerits  are  a  bar  to  promotion. 

I  do  not  know  that  anything  would  be  gained  by  the  Secretary  of  State's  fettering  liis 
discretion  in  the  matter  by  laying  down  any  positive  rules;  such,  for  instance,  as  establish- 
ing a  minimum  length  of  service  in  a  lower  grade  as  a  qualification  lor  promotion  to  a 
higher.  It  might,  perhaps,  however  be  possible  and  desirable  to  devise  a  plan  for  bringing 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  men  iu  the  lower  grades  more  regularly  and  more  accurately 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

With  a  A'iew  both  to  the  efficiency  of  the  profession,  and  to  the  just  treatment  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  it,  I  think  that  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary  of  embassy  inclusive, 
promotion  should  be  given  by  regular  steps,  and  that  the  case?  should  be  very  peculiar 
indeed  in  which  a  man  should  pass  over  a  step,  or  receive  an  original  appointment  to  any 
but  the  lowest  grade. 

It  can  hardly  be  doabted  that  experience  in  the  profession  is  always,  ctttrri*  paribtu,  a 
grand  advantage  to  men  in  the  highest  diplomatic  posts.  Even  iu  those  posts  a  familiar 
Knowledge  of  official  usages,  and  even  of  chancerv  routine,  is  a  great  help  towards  con- 
dn<  ting  the  business  quickly,  smoothly,  and  efficiently.  But  to  constitute  a  useful 
subordinate  officer  these  qualifications  arc  absolutely  indispensable.  If  the  Secretary  of 
State  sltould  have  freedom  of  choice  as  regards  the  posts  ot  chiefs  of  missions,  it  would  be, 
on  that  account,  especially  necessary  to  ensure  the  possession  by  the  subordinates  of  pro- 
fessional experience. 

4.  The  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  chancery. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  see  these  duties  defined  by  minute  regulations.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  the  specification  complete  or  applicable  to  the  various  circumstances 
affecting  the  business  of  legations  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  the  great  differ- 
ences in  die  number  of  subordinates  belonging  to  or  present  at  each  respectively.  So  far 
as  the  attaches  are  concerned  scarcely  anything  seems  required  in  addition  to  the  conclud- 
ing direction  contained  in  the  despatches  by  which  their  appointment  is  announced,  that 
"  the  Minister  shall  employ  them  in  the  business  of  the  legation  in  whatever  way  he  may 
deem  most  l>eneficial  for  Her  Majesty's  service." 

The  question  of  the  functions  to  be  discharged  by  the  secretaries  of  legation  is  not  quite 
so  simple.  A  secretary  of  legation  has  the  great  advantages  towards  filling  .himself  to 
take  temporary  charge  of  the  mission,  which  are  afforded  by  a  residence  in  the  country. 
Having  access  to  the  archives,  he  has  the  means  of  making  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
all  the  business  which  passes  through  the  chancery.  If  he  be  (as  he  ought  to  be)  upon 
friendly  and  confidential  terms  with  his  chief,  he  has  opportunities  of  obtaining  from  uim 
much  more  complete  information  on  the  important  political  business  than  can  be  acquired 
by  a  mere  perusal  of  official  papers.  He  has,  besides,  to  prepare  periodical  reports  upon 
commerce,  finance,  &c.  So  far  his  opportunities  and  his  duties  arc  plain  enough.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  easy  to  assign  to  the  secretary  of  legation  such  a  share  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
legation  as  shall  insure  nis  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  details  of  it.  By  custom, 
and  recently  by  written  regulations,  he  appears  to  be  exempted,  at  all  event?  in  the  larger 
legations,  from  the  trouble  of  managing  the  chancery  business  and  from  the  labour  of  copy- 
ing. Such  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  find  such  work  for  him  as  shall  render  his  regular 
attendance  at  the  chancer)-,  or  his  strict  observance  of  office  hours,  important  either  iu  his 
own  eyes  or  in  those  of  his  chief.  For  very  often  the  interposition  of  an  intermediate 
officer  between  the  chief  and  the  chancery  would  be  simply  a  cause  of  delay  and  incon- 
venience. 

In  an  ordinary  legation,  the  chief  has  generally  time  not  only  to  decide  upon  what  is  to 
be  done,  but  to  execute  his  decisions  himself,  in  all  that  goes  beyond  mere  chancery  work. 
He  writes  the  drafts  of  all  letters  himself;  he  transacts  in  person  all  the  business  which 
is  carried  on  by  interview.  An  intermediate  officer  would  have  little  more  to  do  than 
to  carry  drafts  to  the  chancery  to  be  copied  for  signature,  and  to  bring  the  copies  back  to 
be  signed 

5.  The  relations  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of  the 

*  • 

Circumstances  have,  I  think,  of  late  years  led  to  a  diminution  of  the  intercourse  between 
chiefs  of  missions  and  their  subordinates.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  towards  the  chief,  and 
the  secretaries  standing  aloof  from  each  other  altogether,  and  towards  the  attaches  being 
little  more  to  the  chiet  than  mere  copying  clerks.  This  is,  I  think,  on  all  accounts  to  be 
regretted.    It  diminishes  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the  mission.    It  baa  a  still  more  dis- 

0.47.  3  L  2  advantageous 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  advantageous  effect  upon  the  diplomatic  education  of  the  junior  members.    Mere  chancery 

  work  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  training  to  wliich  a  diplomatist  should  be  subjected.  The 

written  papers  which  pass  through  a  chancery  record  results  rather  than  the  means  by 
which  they  are  obtained. 

The  proper  mode  of  managing  diplomatic  affairs  can  hardly  be  acquired  but  by  expe- 
rience, or  by  personal  and  confidential  intercourse  with  those  who  actually  manage  them. 
A  subordinate  would  of  course  learn  much  more  by  being  occasionally  employed  in  confi- 
dential and  semi-official  business  than  by  copying  despatches.  It  would  probably  be  better 
and  more  convenient  for  a  chief  to  trust  to  his  official  subordinates  for  information  than  to 
seek  from  others  any  which  his  subordinates  had  equal  means  of  obtaining  for  him.  It  is 
undoubtedly  most  useful,  as  a  means  of  education,  that  the  subordinates  should  seek  infor- 
mation for  their  chief,  and  thus  not  only  obtain  useful  knowledge,  but  also  cultivate  the 
faculties  of  watchfulness  and  discretion.  It  is  of  no  trifling  advantage  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  the  habits  and  manners  useful  in  their  profession,  that  the  subordinates  should  take 
part  in  doing  (as  it  is  called)  the  honours  of  the  minister's  official  house,  and  in  the  other 
social  duties  which  are  material  to  the  successful  management  of  a  mission. 

The  change  whicli  appears  to  be  gradually  taking  place  in  the  position  and  employment 
of  the  junior  members  of  legations  results,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  general  change  of 
manners,  or  what  may  be  called  the  growing  tendency  towards  independence  ;  partly  from 
the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  salaries,  which  renders  the  chiefs  less  able  to  be  hospitable 
to  their  subordinates ;  partly  from  the  chiefs  having  less  voice  than  formerly  in  selecting 
them ;  partly  from  the  great  increase  of  routine  business,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
attaches,  in  active  missions,  have  little  time  for  other  than  chancery  work. 

I  confess  I  can  suggest  but  a  very  partial  remedy.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  to 
themselves  which  the  change  has  produced,  such  chiefs  as  hold  important  missions,  and 
can  afford  it,  arc  in  the  habit  of  employing  private  secretaries.  I  think,  that  by  making 
this  a  regular  diplomatic  appointment,  it  might  be  rendered  almost  certain  that  in  the 
embassies  and  larger  missions  one,  at  least,  of  the  subordinates  would  be  placed  in  the 
most  favourable  situation  for  obtaining  a  good  diplomatic  education.  I  think,  too,  that  by 
such  an  arrangement  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  the  chiefs  would  be  increased,  and  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  system  be  promoted. 

The  chief  of  an  embassy  or  large  mission  might  be  allowed  to  select  from  the  whole 
body  of  attaches  in  the  service,  a  private  secretary,  in  the  same  way  that  a  Governor 
General  selects  an  aide-de-camp  from  the  officers  in  the  army.  The  selection  having  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  individual  selected  would  be  added  to  the  ordi- 
nary staff  of  the  mission.  It  would  bo  understood  that  he  should  discharge  duties  similar 
to  those  of  a  private  secretary  in  a  Secretary  of  State's  office  in  England,  and  perhaps,  in 
some  degree  also  those  of  an  aide-de-camp  in  the  Government  house  in  a  great  colony.  As 
a  general  rule,  he  would  live  with  the  minister  as  a  member  of  his  familv.  He  would  not 
be  liable  to  be  taken  from  his  special  duties  to  work  in  the  chancery.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  well,  in  order  to  render  it  easy  for  ministers  of  small  private  means  to  have  such  an 
assistant,  that  a  small  salary  should  be  attached  to  the  office,  but  this  docs  not  seem  to  be 
very  material.  The  appointment  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  given  as  an  original  entry  into 
the  profession,  otherwise  ministers  might  be  tempted  to  use  it,  in  the  way  of  patronage,  to 
bring  in  a  friend  or  relation,  or  might  bestow  it  upon  men  who  had  not  seriously  embraced 
diplomacy  as  a  profession.  Facility  having  thus  been  given  for  ministers  to  provide  them- 
selves with  men  occupying  a  proper  professional  aud  social  position,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  private  secretary,  it  might  be  forbidden  that  any  man  not  regularly  in  the  profession 
should  bear  the  title  of  attache,  wear  the  uniform,  or  be  allowed  to  appear  in  any  manner 
as  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  establishment. 

The  designation  "  private  secretary"  should,  perhajw,  be  avoided,  as  it  is  generally  held 
abroad  to  imply  a  somewhat  inferior  position  in  society. 

6.  The  control  the  chief  of  the  mission  can  exercise  over  the  subordinates. 

A  chief  in  the  British  diplomatic  service  has  very  small  means  of  enforcing  discipline. 
A  sense  of  duty  and  propriety,  and,  I  may  add,  gentlemanlike  habits  and  manners,  appear 
generally  to  suffice  to  make  the  subordinates  respectful  to  their  chief,  and  to  induce  them 
to  give  a  fair  share  of  their  time  and  attention  to  their  official  duties.  In  a  gross  case  of 
insubordination,  misconduct,  or  negligence,  the  chief  would,  I  suppose,  have  the  resource 
of  reporting  the  offender  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  unless  such  a  report  drew  down 
upon  the  culprit  some  very  severe  mark  of  displeasure,  its  effect  would  be  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  insubordination.  His  being  merely  removed  to  another  pogt  might 
be  a  reward  rather  than  a  punishment.  If  such  were  supposed  to  be  the  only  probable 
result,  a  complaint  to  the  Foreign  Office  would  be  a  most  ineffectual  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  chief  so  unlucky  as  to  be  stationed  at  a  post  not  regarded  as  a  pleasant  residence. 
Probably  the  most  effectual  means  of  giving  a  more  thorough  control  over  the  attaches 
would  be  to  make  their  promotion  in  a  greater  degree  dependent  upon  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  their  chiefs.  Custom  has,  I  think,  rendered  the  control  of  the  chiefs  over 
the  secretaries  much  less  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  secretaries  were  more  regularly 
employed  in  the  daily  work  of  the  legation. 

7.  The  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  or  maintenance  enjoyed  by  the  junior 
members  of  missions. 

In  some  foreign  services  the  subordinates  have  a  right  to  be  admitted  into  the  house  of 
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the  chief  as  members  of  his  family,  or  to  receive  from  him  an  allowance  to  provide  for  their  Appendix,  No.  i. 
own  lodging  and  food.  The  design  of  the  regulation  was  probably  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  — 
the  chief;  to  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  him  and  his  subordinates,  ana  to 
prevent  the  estrangement  and  other  inconveniences  to  which  I  have  adverted  above.  The 
practical  effect  where  the  first  alternative  is  taken  appears  to  be  exactly  the  reverse.  The 
hospitality,  which,  when  voluntary,  is  a  great  bond  of  union  and  cause  of  intimacy, 
appears,  when  compulsory,  to  be  a  source  of  repulsion,  if  not  of  discord.  The  system 
seems  to  lead  to  daily  bickerings,  and  to  disputes  about  trifles,  degrading  to  both  parties. 
It  would,  indeed,  seldom  he  endurable,  unless  the  chief  selected  himself  the  subordinates 
who  are  to  be  inmates  of  his  house.  Its  consequences  are  so  disagreeable,  that  the  alter- 
native of  giving  the  subordinates  money  to  provide  for  themselves  is,  I  believe,  generally 
adopted. 

8.  The  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence  on  leave 
entails  any  deduction  of  salary. 

The  regulations  in  the  British  service  arc  framed  entirely  with  a  view  to  prevent  too 
much  leave  being  taken.  This  is  no  doubt  the  evil  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  that 
which  it  requires  most  vigilance  to  guard  against.  Cases  do,  however,  occur  of  the  con- 
trary extreme,  of  diplomatists  taking  too  little  leave.  A  knowledge  of  foreign  countries 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  a  diplomatist :  it  is  essential  that  he  should  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  his  own ;  that  he  should  truly  represent  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his 
own  Government  and  countrymen.  But  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  from  time  to  time  return  home,  and  remain  there  for  a  not  inconsiderable 
period.  It  must,  however,  often  happen,  that  a  British  minister  can  hardly  afford  to  take 
leave  of  absence  and  incur  the  loss  of  half  his  salary,  as,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of 
travelling  and  of  living  in  England,  he  is  generally  obliged  to  keep  up  some  establishment 
abroad. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  the  natural  tendency  is  to  apply  for  leave  too  often,  and  for  too 
long  periods ;  but  I  believe  that  the  other  6idc  of  the  case  needs  also  to  be  considered. 
A  minister  who  has  been  a  certain  number  of  years  abroad  should,  I  think,  be  allowed 
to  return  home  for  a  fixed  time  upon  his  whole  salary,  and  be  very  strongly  encouraged 
to  do  so. 

A  junior  member  of  a  mission,  when  present  at  his  post,  cannot  apply  for  leave,  except 
through  his  chief.  I  think  this  regulation  should  be  extended  to  applications  for  exten- 
sion of  leave  made  by  a  junior  member  wheu  already  absent  from  his  jKiet  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  Secretary  of  State  can  possess  such  minute  information  of  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  each  mission  at  any  moment  as  to  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the 
leave  of  an  individual  can  be  extended  without  inconvenience  to  the  public  service, 
or  injustice  to  those  who  must  do  his  work,  and  remain  abroad  until  he  returns  to  his 
post, 

9.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 

I  sustain  some  inconvenience  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  Her  Majesty's  legation  in  the 
United  States  from  the  want  of  a  settled  rule,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  settled  practice,  with 
regard  to  the  correspondence  between  consulates  and  the  mission  to  which  they  are  subor- 
dinate. I  find  in  Her  Majesty's  consuls  in  this  couutry  all  that  I  can  desire  of  respect  to 
my  office  and  to  myself  personally,  and  of  deference  to  my  views  and  wishes.  From  several 
of  them  I  derive  very  valuable  information  and  assistance.  But  a  general  rule  to  be 
observed  by  all  with  regard  to  their  corresj>ondence  with  the  legation  seems  to  be  very 
much  wanted.  For  instance,  some  seem  to  think  thev  are  never  called  upon  to  write  to 
me  officially,  except  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  such  as  one  in  which  an  application  to 
the  Federal  Government  is  required.  Some  appear  to  write  only  when  they  distrust  their 
own  judgment,  and  with  to  be  relieved  from  responsibility.  Some  seem  to  think  it 
correct  to  follow  up  a  case  for  some  time,  under  instructions  from  mc,  and  then,  in  the 
middle  of  it,  to  apply,  with  or  without  informing  mc,  for  instructions  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
Some,  when  1  write  to  them  for  a  report  on  a  particular  subject,  to  be  considered  in  con- 
junction with  information  from  other  sources,  deem  it  proper  to  send  their  reports  separately 
to  the  Foreign  Office  themselves.  Some,  I  believe,  address  despatches  in  substance  the 
same  to  your  Lordship  and  to  mc  simultaneously.  Some  send  me  copies  of  despatches 
which  they  write  to  your  Lordship.  Some,  I  suppose,  write  political  despatches  to  your 
Lordship,  which  1  know  nothing  about.  Almost  the  only  form — which  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  adopted  by  no  one — is  that  contemplated  by  paragraph  8  of  the  Consular  Instructions, 
by  which  the  consul  is  directed  to  keep  Her  Majesty's  minister  regularly  and  fully  informed 
of  certain  matters,  "  and,  whenever  it  may  appear  to  him  essential  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  be  directly  informed  of  the  subject  of  his  communications  to  Hei 
Majesty's  minister  to  transmit  copies  of  them  to  the  Foreign  Department." 

I  have  not  considered  the  paragraph  in  the  consular  instructions  to  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
warrant  my  enjoining  the  consuls,  by  my  own  authority,  to  adhere  to  it  on  all  occasions  ;  for 
the  subjects  of  the  correspondence  to  which  it  refers  are  specially  mentioned  in  it,  and  I 
have  apprehended  that  to  insist  upon  its  being  applied  to  all  correspondence,  not  purely 
commercial  or  consular,  might  be  considered  an  attempt  on  my  part  unduly  to  extend  my 
own  authority.  It  is  true  that  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  no  other  correspondence  cither  with 
the  Foreign  Office  or  with  the  mission  (except  that  on  exclusively  commercial  or  consular 
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Appendii,No.  1.   matters)  is  anywhere  mentioned  in  the  instructions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  established 
— —  practice  (at  all  events  in  these  States)  appears  to  be  opposed  to  following,  in  any  corre- 

spondence whatever,  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  paragraph. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  drawing  up  regulations  relative 
to  the  correspondence  of  consuls  with  the  Queen's  minister  in  the  country  in  which  they 
J^  should  be  the  following : — 


First.  To  insure  the  minister's  being  made  fully  acquainted  with  all  important  matters 
occurring  in  the  several  consular  districts,  and  in  particular  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
consuls  themselves. 

It  will  generally  be  proper  that  much  more  detailed  information  should  be  sent  to  the 
minister,  whose  whole  attention  is  given  to  the  affairs  of  the  particular  country,  than  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  whoso  time  must  be  devoted  in  due  proportion  to  the  affairs  of  every 
foreign  country  with  which  Great  Britain  lias  any  concern.  It  is  for  the  minister  to  sift 
and  winnow  the  information,  to  test  its  accuracy  by  reports  from  other  quarters;  to  con- 
sider its  relative  importance  from  the  central  point  of  view  which  his  position  at  the  capital 
affords ;  and  finally,  to  transmit  it  in  such  proportions,  and  in  such  a  form,  as  may  enable 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  estimate  the  true  state  of  things  in  the  space  of  time  which  he 
can  afford  to  give  to  the  particular  point  In  short.,  if  the  consul  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  all  that  he  ought  to  write  to  the  minister,  he  will  write  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  great  deal  too  much.  If  he  write  to  the  minister  only  as  much  as  he  ought  to  write 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  will  write  to  the  minister  a  great  deal  too  little. 

Secondly.  The  regulations  should  provide  for  the  minister's  knowing  precisely  what  the 
consuls  write  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  knowing  it,  if  possible,  in  time  to  comment 
upon  it. 

A  minister  can  hardly  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  he  receives  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  if  he  have  not  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  information  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  A  Secretary  of  State  can  hardly  determine  what  value  to  place  on  the 
minister's  reports,  unlcgs  he  know  whether  the  minister,  when  he  wrote  them,  was  or  was 
not  acquainted  with  anything  in  the  consular  despatches  which  may  appear  to  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

With  a  view  to  saving  time  and  trouble  nt  the  Foreign  Office,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the 
repetitions  of  the  same  thing,  which  are  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  minister  writing  in 
ignorance  of  what  is  reported  by  the  consuls.  Nor  is  it  a  wholly  insignificant  matter  of 
official  convenience  that  the  minister  should  be  able  to  refer  specifically  to  previous  com- 
munications on  a  given  subject  by  date  and  number,  instead  of  by  mere  allusion  to  their 
contents. 

A  third  point  which  appears  worthy  of  consideration  is,  the  maintenance  of  such  a  degree 
of  subordination  of  the  consulates  to  the  mission  as  may  ensure  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  being  carried  out  with  consistency  and  unity  of  purpose. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  each"  consul  should  be  made  as  fully  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  the  minister  is.  The  consul  can  seldom 
have  the  means  of  fully  estimating  the  effect  which  any  particular  act  may  have  upon  the 
general  policy  pursued  by  his  Government.  Unless  he  be  effectually  under  the  control 
of  the  minister,  he  mav  unwittingly  interfere  with  the  success  of  an  important  negotiation, 
of  the  }>articulars  of  which  he  cannot  be  informed. 

Lastly.  The  regulations  should  lie  so  framed  as  to  shield  the  consul  from  the  temptation 
of  postponing,  or  leaving  to  be  discharged  by  inferiors,  his  proper  duties,  while  he  is 
endeavouring  to  establish  a  reputation  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  writing  clever  political 
despatches. 

If  a  consul  devote  himself  to  political  correspondence  with  the  Foreign  Office,  he  will  be 
apt  to  provide  materials  for  it  by  engaging  in  political  business,  and  this  cannot  bnt  lead 
to  confusion  and  difficulties  of  many  kinds.  A  man  who  aims  at  employing  himself  in  the 
management  of  high  political  concerns  will  be  likely  to  despise  the  more  humble,  though 
very  important  duties  which  properly  belong  to  the  consular  office. 

The  objects  which  I  have  mentioned  might  be  carried  out  by  enforcing  the  observance 
of  the  existing  regulation,  and  requiring  consuls  to  make  their  political  communications  to 
the  Foreign  Office  copies  of  despatches  to  the  minister.  It  would  be  only  necessary  to 
add  a  clause  directing  them  to  inform  the  minister  whenever  they  sent  home  such  copies. 

The  objects  might  also  be  obtained  in  great  measure  by  directing  the  consuls  to  forward 
to  the  minister,  immediately,  copies  01  all  despatches  which  they  might  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  This  is'what  (being  doubtful  of  the  extent  to  which  the  other  rule  is 
held  to  be  in  force)  I  have  requested  several  consuls  in  this  country  to  do.  A  practical  dis- 
advantage which  might  be  the  consequence  of  adopting  this  plan  universally,  would  be 
that  the  minister  would  be  likely  to  receive  but  tardy  information.  The  copies  would 
seldom  be  sent  to  him  until  after  the  originals  had  been  despatched  to  the  F 
and  a  consul  who  was  engaged  frequently  in  political  correspondence  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  be  apt  to  look  upon  his  communications  with  the  mission  as  a  ve 
secondary  matter.  He  would  be  little  disposed  to  do  more  for  the  minister  than  to  r 
him  (probably  somewhat  tardily)  copies  of  the  despatches  to  the  higher  authority. 

If  any  rule  were  now  to  be  "established,  the  exercise  of  great  vigilance  by  the 
Office  would  probably  be  required,  especially  at  first,  in  order  to  reprove  and  repress 
attempts  to  violate  it. 

There  arc,  of  course,  some  consulates,  such  as  those  in  colonies  at  a  great  distance  from 
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the  mother-country,  to  which  the  observations  which  I  have  ventured  to  nuke  can  have 


10.  The  interchange  of  persona  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 

I  think  that  the  more  distinct  the  two  services  are  kept,  the  more  efficient  each  will  be. 
My  experience  entirely  confirms  the  evidence  on  this  subject  given  by  Mr.  Under  Secretary 
Hammond  to  the  Committee  on  the  Consular  Service  (Blue  Book  page  73,  Questions  757 
to  750 ;  page  74,  Questions  764  to  767).  I  think  that  honours  and  rewards  should  be  open 
to  consult),  but  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  them  in  their  proper  profession,  and 
by  the  discharge  of  duties  within  their  own  proper  sphere. 

U.  The  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  better  to  leave  this  point  of  precedence  undetermined  as  it  is  at 
present.  To  give  consuls  a  fixed  right  of  precedence  over  the  junior  members  of  legations 
might  often  lead  to  inconvenience,  and  in  some  cases  to  questions  affecting  the  subordina- 
tion of  consulates  to  legations ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  place  consuls  by  a  settled  rule  below 
attaches  might  be  mortifying  to  the  consuls,  and  would  in  many  cases  be  hardly  consistent 
with  a  fair  consideration  of  their  relative  age  and  length  of  service,  or  of  the  comparative 
importance  of  their  functions.  I  think  it  better  that  the  distinction  should  continue  to  be 
one  of  kind  (so  to  speak)  rather  than  of  degree. 

To  establish  a  regular  scale  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services 
might  have  the  incidental  disadvantage  of  establishing  bv  aualogy  a  fixed  precedence 
between  the  diplomatic  and  naval  and  military  services.  This  would,  I  think,  be  likely 
to  place  the  members  of  all  the  services  occasionally  in  awkward  positions.  In  the 
absence  of  any  fixed  scale,  the  precedence  appears  to  adjust  itself  with  remarkable  case  and 
convenience  to  circumstances.  Custom  and  common  sense  have  established  the  rule  that 
the  chief  of  Her  Majesty's  mission  takes  precedence  of  all  British  subjects  within  the 
country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  this  seema  to  be  all  that  is  desirable  to  settle. 

Your  Lordship  will  gather  from  the  nature  of  the  suggestions  which  I  have  ventured  to 
submit  for  consideration,  that  I  do  not  regard  any  great  change  in  the  present  regulations, 
or  any  considerable  addition  to  them,  as  desirable.  I  should  be  glad,  however,  that  the 
existing  regulations  should  be  rendered  more  accessible.  They  arc,  I  suppose,  contained 
in  circulars  and  instructions  issued  from  the  Foreign  Office  from  time  to  tune  during  the 
last  40  years.  I  doubt  whether  a  complete  collection  of  these  circulars  is  to  be  found  at 
any  mission.  They  might  be  consolidated,  or  at  all  events  such  of  them  as  are  regarded  as 
still  in  force,  might  be  reprinted  in  a  consecutive  series.  Any  circulars  issued  in  future 
to  modify  them  or  add  to  them,  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  regular  numbered 
series,  to  be  kept  at  hand  for  reference,  and  separate  from  the  general  correspondence 
at  the  several  legations. 

I  am,  perhaps,  hardly  an  impartial  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  profession  to  which  I  have 
been  devoted  nearly  for  21  years.  I  feel,  however,  bound  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  diplomatic  system  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  exists  at  present,  works  well,  as 
compared  with  any  standard  which  I  can  conceive  of  as  actually  existing;  that,  as 
compared  with  what  I  have  seen  of  the  diplomacy  of  foreign  countries,  it  works  remark- 
ably well. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)  Lyont. 


WURTEMBERG  AND  BADEN. 


—  No.  29.  — 

Mr.  Gordon  to  Lord  John  RuttelL— (Received,  6  January  1861.) 

My  Lord,  Stuttgardt,  31  December  1860. 

1  uave  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  Lordship's  Circular  Despatch,  dated  the  25th 
ultimo,  conveying  to  me  your  Lordship's  desire  to  receive  from  me  any  suggestions  and 
information  which  I  may  have  to  offer  upon  the  present  constitution  ana  working,  or  for 
the  improvement  of  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service. 

1  beg  leave,  in  compliance  with  the  above  information,  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  the 
enclosed  memorandum  of  such  alterations  in  the  existing  regulations  of  the  service  to  which 
I  have  tho  honour  to  belong,  as  appear  to  me  on  many  accounts  to  be  expedient  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  and  in  order  that  the  Queen's  diplomatic  servants  should  be 
treated  with  the  justice  and  consideration  which  tho  members  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
,  °'47-  3M  public 
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Appendix,  No.  l.    public  service  enjoy,  and  of  which,  in  many  respects,  we  are  at  present  deprived,  from  want 
_  of  necessary  and  well-defined  rules,  and  from  the  arbitrary  powers  which  are  exercised 

therefore  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  system  which  consequently 
regulates  the  service,  and  which  may  be,  and  often  is,  altered  at  almost  each  successive 
change  of  Government. 

On  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  Despatch  likewise,  in  compliance  with  your  Lordship's 
further  instructions,  I  addressed  to  the  Wurtemberg^  and  Baden  Governments,  the  note  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy,  requesting  information  from  them  respecting 
their  diplomatic  service,  and  with  regard  to  the  points  indicated  in  your  Lordship's 
Despatch. 

I  nave  received  from  the  Baden  Government  the  reply  and  enclosures  now  forwarded, 
but  have  considered  it  unnecessary  to  transmit  the  German  text  of  the  long  memorandum, 
and  its  annex,  of  which  the  latter  consist 

The  Wurtemberg  Government  has  as  yet  returned  no  answer  to  my  application. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       G.  J.  R.  Gordon. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  29. 

Memorandum  of  Alterations  desirable  in  the  existing  Regulations  of  Her  Majesty's 

Diplomatic  Service. 

Lord  John  Russell's  Circular  Despatch  of  25  October  1860,  calls  for  any  observa- 
tions which  the  experience  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  agents  abroad  may  suggest  to  them 
in  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  Great  Britain,  as  also 
any  suggestion  for  its  improvement  which  may  occur  to  them. 

The  whole  life  of  the  undersigned  since  boyhood  has  been  spent  in  the  Queen's  diplo- 
matic service,  extending  over  a  period  of  28  years,  during  which,  with  very  little  excep- 
tion, he  has  resided  abroad  at  different  stations,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  tne 
various  posts  to  which  he  has  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  in  the  different  ranks  of 
unpaid  attache,  paid  attache,  secretary  of  legation,  charge  d'uffairs,  minister  plenipotentiary, 
ana  envoy  extraordinary. 

The  subject  of  Lord  John  Russell's  circular,  therefore,  of  25th  October  last,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  a  new  one  to  him,  and  the  different  points  referred  to  and  recommended 
below,  for  consideration  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  have  from  time  to  time,  and  many 
of  them  for  a  very  long  period,  pressed  themselves  upon  his  conviction  as  most  desirable 
modifications  of  the  present,  in  many  respects,  arbitrary  and  fluctuating  system  of  the 
British  diplomatic  service. 

1 1  The  points  in  question,  and  which  the  undersigned  now  ventures,  with  every  deference, 
and  in  obedience  to  Lord  John  Russell's  invitation,  to  recommend  very  strongly  to  his 
Lordship's  favourable  consideration,  in  the  event  of  a  new  system  of  regulations  for  the 
diplomatic  service  being  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  divide  themselves  into 
four  heads; — 

I.  The  position  and  claims  of  attaches  and  their  future  designation. 

II.  With  regard  to  salary,  allowances,  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  leave  of 
absence. 

IDT.  Information  to  Chiefs  of  Missions  as  to  foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

IV.  With  regard  to  amalgamation  of  Foreign  and  Consular  with  the  Diplo- 
matic Service. 

I.  The  position,  claims,  and  future  designation  of  attache's. 

1.  It  appears  to  be  of  undoubted  advantage  to  the  public  service,  and  of  plain  justice  to 
the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic,  as  of  every  other  service,  themselves  (especially  since 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  competitive  examinations),  that  there  should  exist  no 
rank  of  the  public  service  without  its  fair  remuneration.  The  fact  also  is  that,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  unpaid  attache,  none  such  does  exist  Even  the  naval  cadet,  a  child 
of  13  or  14,  receives  his  pay  in  money,  besides  other  allowances.  Why,  then,  should  the 
attache  be  unpaid ;  and  particularly  when  it  is  considered  how  uncertain  their  promotion 
always  must  be,  and  how  expensive  are  the  conditions  of  the  life  they  must  lead  ?  The 
efficiency  of  the  service  also  seems  to  require  that  attaches  should  have  such  a  stake  in  the 
service  as  would  furnish  their  chiefs  with  that  authority  over  them  which  it  is  impossible 
they  can  now  generally  possess,  but  which  their  drawing  public  pay  would  certainly  give 
to  the  latter. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  title  'and  office  of  unpaid  attache  be  abolished, 
and  that  these  officers  be  in  future  designated  third  secretaries,  or  second  secretary  lieu- 

2.  The 
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2.  The  title  of  paid  attachd  will  of  necessity  in  Buch  case  also  be  done  away  with,  and  Appendix,  Nd.  i. 
these  officers  will  be  entitled  second  secretaries,  or  first  secretary  lieutenants.   

3.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  attaches,  when  they  draw  a  public  salary, 
should  not,  like  other  public  servants,  be  appointed  by  commission,  or  at  least  by  a  docu- 
ment equivalent  to  a  warrant,  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  instead  of  by  a  mere  letter  or 
despatch  to  the  person  appointed,  and  another  to  his  diplomatic  chief  abroad  conveying 
the  same  information ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  comprehend  why  the  time  of  service  necessary 
for  constituting  the  right  to  a  pension  should  not  commence  with  the  period  when  a  gentle- 
man enters  the  diplomatic,  as  well  as  any  other  public  service;  and  if  attaches  were  for 
the  future  appointed  by  commission  or  warrant,  one  of  the  causes  alleged  for  the  pension 
service-claim  not  dating  from  such  appointment  would  of  itself  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  all  attaches  be  appointed  by  commission,  or  at  least 
by  warrant,  and  that  their  claims  to  pensions  date  from  their  entry  into  the  service,  and 
be  fixed  in  accordance  with  a  new  scale  for  pensions,  to  be  drawn  up  in  consequence. 

II.  With  regard  to  change  of  Post,  Salary,  Allowances,  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 

Pensions,  and  Leave  of  Absenee. 

1.  No  change  appears  requisite  in  the  present  system  of  altering  the  destinations  of  the 
junior  members  (attaches)  of  the  service.  Formerly  they  used  to  be  left  for  far  too  long 
a  time  at  the  same  post ;  for  instance,  the  undersigned  remained  nearly  seven  years  as 
paid  attache"  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Rut  of  late  years,  attache's  have  been  moved  about  more 
frequently  and  regularly,  ao  as  to  gain  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  several  relations 
and  conditions  of  various  different  countries. 

Secretaries  of  legation  arc  still,  perhaps,  as  a  general  rule,  left  too  long  at  the  same  post. 
Mr.  Edgcumbe,  who  retired  on  his  pension  only  last  year,  was  21  years  at  Hanover. 
Mr.  Barnard  has  been  35  years  at  Dresden  and  the  smaller  Thuringian  Courts.  But  with 
respect  to  officers  of  this  rank,  whom  want  of  opportunity,  interest,  or  even  special  talent, 
may  prevent  advancing  higher  in  their  profession,  it  appears  that  more  regard  should  be  paid 
to  their  circumstances  and  wishes  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  attaches.  Secretaries  of 
legation  arc  often  married  men,  and  to  move  them  often,  except  for  the  distinct  benefit  of 
the  service,  would  be  both  disadvantageous  to  it  and  cruel  to  them. 

As  regards  ministers  and  envoys,  the  undersigned  ventures  to  think  that  the  rule  of 
removing  them  from  jwst  to  post  should  still  be  maintained  as  normal,  but  should  in  their 
case  be  considerably  modified. 

In  order  to  obtain  any  influence  in  any  country,  or  to  attain  to  such  a  knowledge  of  its 
condition  and  policy,  and  the  tendencies  and  feelings  of  its  population  generally,  as  well 
as  of  the  ruling  classes  and  government  as  may  be  of  any  use,  it  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  man  should  pass  some  time  amongst  them.  Social  intercourse  and  the  power 
of  mixing  with  and  studying  the  population  and  institutions  of  the  country  where  he  is 
accredited  go  very  far  in  promoting  the  efficiency  and  influence  of  a  diplomatic  agent,  and 
these  cannot  be  established  within  a  few  months'  time. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  ministers  and  envoys  should,  as  a  rule,  be  left  longer  at  their 
posts  than  the  junior  members  of  the  service,  on  strictly  public  grounds.  But  there  arc 
other  reasons  which  render  this  system  necessary  also  in  simple  justice  to  such  functionaries 
themselves.    With  one  or  two  exceptions,  Her  Majesty  does  not  provide  lodgings  at  the 

Eublic  expense  for  Her  diplomatic  agents.    The  expense,  therefore,  to  a  minister  of  esta- 
Iishing  himself  suitably  is  often  very  great,  and  is  far  from  sufficiently  covered  by  the 
allowances  made  at  a  change  of  post. 

2.  It  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  hardship  to  the  diplomatic  service  that  those 
belonging  to  it  arc  not  able  to  draw  their  salaries,  like  the  numbers  of  other  services,  on 
the  quarter-days,  but  must  wait  three,  four,  or  even  six  weeks,  according  to  the  activity  of 
their  Foreign  Office  agents,  or  of  the  chief  clerk,  before  they  can  touch  their  salaries, 
occasioning  in  the  case  of  chiefs  of  missions  the  necessity  of  their  either  taking  up  money 
at  their  foreign  bankers  at  high  interest,  or  drawing  on  their  private  resources  for  that 
interval. 

It  is,  therefore,  strongly  recommended,  as  a  change  in  the  present  system,  at  once  mani- 
festly* quite  easy,  and  which  would  give  great  satisfaction  and  benefit  to  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  service,  that  they  be  authorised  to  draw  for  their  salaries  on  quarter-days 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Foreign  Office  agent 

The  bill  drawing  for  the  salary  would  fully  supply  the  place  of  the  present  certificates 
of  residence,  so  far  as  these  prove  their  being  in  life  is  concerned;  and  in  case  of  absence 
from  their  post,  it  would  be  as  easy  for  them  as  for  the  chief  clerk  to  make  the  necessary 
deductions,  and  the  latter  officer  would  always  be  able  to  exercise  the  power  of  control. 

3.  The  undersigned  ventures  under  this  head  to  direct  Lord  John  Russell's  attention  to 
the  amount  of  the  present  scale  of  diplomatic  salaries ;  and  whilst  strongly  deprecating 
any  diminution  in  them,  should  such  be  in  the  contemplation  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, to  urge  the  expediency  of  their  being  in  some  instances  increased  on  account  of  the 
excessively  augmented  rate  of  living  at  all  foreign  capitals,  and  the  increased  luxury  and 
necessity,  therefore,  for  diplomatic  agents  at  least  to  follow  the  example  set  in  this  respect 
by  the  natives  of  the  country  where  they  are  resident. 

It  is  believed  that  the  scale  of  ^allowances  made  to  diplomatists  on  a  change  of  post  is 
fixed  and  regulated,  but  it  is  not  a  public  one ;  and  it  is  submitted,  as  very  expedient  for 
0.47.  3  M  the 
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Appendix,  No.  i.   the  satisfaction  of  all,  that  this  scale  should  be  open  to  the  knowledge  of  all  Her  Majesty's 
  diplomatic  servants. 

4.  It  is  recommended  as  only  just,  and  in  analogy  with  the  rule  in  other  branches  of  the 
public  service,  particularly  since  the  great  increase  of  correspondence  of  late  rears,  that 
the  expense  of  stationery  for  official  purposes  should  form  one  of  the  items  of  office  allow- 
ances, and  that  such  sum  as  might  be  considered  right  should  be  fixed  for  this  purpose  and 
allowed  to  be  charged  annually  in  the  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  each 
legation,  according  to  the  amount  of  correspondence  on  an  average  occurring  there. 

5.  The  necessity  which  exists  at  every  Continental  station  of  sending  to  the  post  for 
and  with  the  letters  to  or  from  Her  Majesty's  legations  abroad,  two  or  three  times  daily,  as 
the  foreign  post-offices  will  not  undertake  to  send  by  their  postmen  the  closed  post-bag 
which  it  is  necessary  for  a  legation  to  have  for  convoying  its  correspondence  to  and  from 
the  post-office,  together  with  the  requisitions  for  messengers  occasioned  by  the  passport 
service,  occupy  at  every  legation  very  much  of  the  time  of  one  or  more  servants;  and  it 
appears,  therefore,  very  reasonable,  and  would  conduce  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  if  a  legation  messenger  were  allowed  to  every  mission,  as  in  fact  is  the  case  in 
most  of  them.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  ground  why  some  missions  should  not  possess 
this  privilege. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  every  chief  of  mission  be  authorised  to  appoint  such 
a  messenger,  at  such  wages  as  may  be  right  under  the  circumstances,  and  which  should  be 
charged  quarterly  in  the  extraordinary  disbursements. 

6.  The  Order  of  the  Bath  is  now  conferred  by  the  Queen  much  oftener  than  used 
formerly  to  be  the  case  upon  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  mistake  for  a  Sovereign  or  Government  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which 
the  natural  feelings  of  our  humanity  place  at  their  disposal  with  reference  to  honourable 
rewards,  cither  for  long-continued  and  faithful  services,  or  for  special  merits  on  particular 


7.  The  system  of  conferring  pensions  on  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants  appears  to 
be  very  defective,  and  even  unjust.  The  subject  is  a  difficult  one ;  but  the  undersigned 
desires"  to  press  it  on  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  begs  leave 
only  to  express  the  hope  that  it  might  be  found  possible  to  make  pensions  absolutely 
claimable  after  certain  conditions  of  service,  and  not  merely  conferablc  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

8.  The  rules  for  granting  leave  of  absence  to  the  junior  members  of  the  service  have 
lately  formed  the  subject  of  precise  regulation.  It  would  appear  that  ministers  and  other 
chiefs  of  missions  are  treated  in  this  resjject  unjustly  and  with  hardship.  According  to 
present  regulations  a  minister  cannot  leave  his  jH>«t  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  even, 
although  called  home  by  private  business  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  him,  without 
having  one-half  of  his  salary  daily  deducted  from  his  receipts.  In  this  deduction  the 
house  rent  allowance  is  not  included,  on  the  manifestly  just  ground  that  the  house  must 
continue  to  be  paid  for,  and  cannot  be  given  up  for  a  month  or  two.  But  why,  then,  are 
not  the  other  expenses  incident  to  a  large  establishment  also  considered  to  be  on  a  similar 
footing,  and  allowed  for  accordingly  ?  The  servants,  for  instance,  cannot  be  discharged 
for  a  few  weeks,  we  will  suppose.  The  horses  cannot  be  sold,  and  if  the  minister  goes  home 
merely  on  business,  his  family  may  be  left  behind,  so  that  all  the  expenses  of  his  establish- 
ments arc  continued.  No  other  public  servant  in  the  whole  range  of  service  is  so  hardly 
treated  in  this  respect ;  and  the  undersigned  begs  to  urge  strongly  on  Her  Majesty's 
Government  the  expediency  and  mere  justice  of  permitting  some  alteration  and  allevia- 
tion in  the  present  very  oppressive  regulations  in  this  respect.  The  undersigned  would 
even  waive  the  very  evident  right  which  a  minister  ought,  like  other  public  servants  to 
have,  of  coming  home  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  his  acquaintances  and  friends  without 
deduction  of  salary ;  nay,  even  the  advantage  which  such  visits  at  home  must  necessarily 
be  of  to  the  public  service,  by  maintaining  in  the  breasts  of  the  Queen's  representatives 
abroad,  national  and  patriotic  feelings  and  ideas ;  but  he  would  earnestly  plead  for  the 
claim  which  the  chiefs  of  missions  have,  in  common  with  others,  at  least  to  return  home 
on  business  annually,  if  necessary,  for  a  short  period,  say,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  month, 
without  any  deduction  from  his  6alary.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  the  necessary  re- 
muneration to  the  charge  d'affaires  in  the  absence  of  his  chief;  but  as  the  deduction  of 
one-half  of  the  salary  in  cases  of  prolonged  absence  exceeds  generally  the  charge  d'affaires 
allowance,  this  would  probably  provide  funds  sufficient  to  cover  such  expenditure. 

HI.  Information  to  Chiefs  of  Missions  as  to  Foreign  Policy  of  Her  Majesty's 

Government. 

The  undersigned  has  constantly  found  it  to  be  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  that  of  late  years  so  little  information  has  been  generally  considered  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  chiefs  of  the  smaller  legations,  with 
respect  to  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or  the  language  which  it  may  be 
desirable  these  diplomatic  agents  should  hold  on  the  various  questions  of  interest  which 
have  so  frequently  arisen,  and  must  still  continue  to  da  The  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is  often  referred  to  and  sought  for  by  the  sovereign  to  whom  a  British  diplo- 
matist is  accredited,  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  by  one  of  his  colleagues, 

regarding 
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disadvantageous  to  the  credit  and  influence  of  Her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad  to  be   

obliged,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  to  express  total  ignorance  on  such  points,  or  to  be 
reduced  to  give  replies  derived  only  from  his  own  views  or  information.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected also,  that  only  confidence  provokes  confidence,  and  that  the  diplomatist  who  is  never 
in  the  position  (at  the  smaller  courts  at  all  event*)  of  imparting  any  information  of  interest 
is  very  unlikely  to  receive  any  in  return. 

Of  all  the  plans  that  may  be  imagined  for  carrying  into  effect  such  a  system  of  infor- 
mation on  the  views  and  jwlicy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  varying  aspects  of 
foreign  affairs  as  is  recommended  above,  that  adopted  by  the  French  and  most  other  foreign 
governments  appears  the  best  and  most  effective,  namely,  addressing  circulars  from  time 
to  time  to  Her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad,  instructing  theni  briefly,  confidentially 
where  necessary,  on  the  opinions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  respecting  such  points, 
and  the  language  which,  in  the  event  of  opportunity  offering,  the  former  should  hold  with, 
reference  thereto. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  ideas  for  Amalgamation  of  the  Diplomatic  with  the  Foreign 

Office  and  Consular  Services. 

1.  It  has  been  proposed  at  various  times  that  the  Foreign  Office  and  diplomatic  services 
should  be  amalgamated,  and  that  there  should  be  a  regtdar  and  systematized  interchange 
of  duties  amongst  the  member*  of  the  two  services. 

The  undersigned  can  see  no  objection  to  this  nlan  being  curried  out  in  any  manner  that 
may  api>ear  feasible.  It  is  known  to  be  adopted  in  some  countries,  and  the  undersigned 
believes  that  it  might  become  on  many  accounts  a  very  useful  regulation.  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  up  British  feelings  and  tho  influence  of  British  public  opinion 
amongst  members  of  the  British  diplomatic  service,  and  woidd  certainly  give  them  much 
more  insight  than  many  of  them  can,  under  the  present  system,  ever  attain,  into  the 
general  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  well  as  of  foreign  countries;  and  the 
Foreign  Office  clerks  would  as  certainly  increase  their  efficiency  as  public  servant*  at  home 
by  the  acquaintance  with  foreign  habits,  language,  and  policy  which  they  would  gain,  and 
public  business  would  be  facilitated  by  the  practical  knowledge  and  experience  which  they 
would  attain  respecting  the  requirements  and  difficulties  of  the  diplomatic  service,  which, 
they  are  at  present  often  inclined  to  judge  incorrectlv,  if  not  unjustly. 

The  interchange  contemplated  would  possibly  be  fo  und  to  t>e  only  practicable  between 
the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  and  Foreign  Office  clerks.  But,  if  it  should 
be  found  possible  for  ministers  and  undcr-secrctaries  of  htate  to  exchange  offices  from  time 
to  time,  the  expedient  would  probably  result  very  much  to  the  efficiency  of  both. 

2.  It  has  further  been  much  talked  of  to  amalgamate  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
services ;  and  of  late  years  instances  have  not  been  wanting  of  removals  from  one  to  the 
other  service.  Where  the  individuals  arc  capable,  there  can  of  course  be  no  objection  to 
the  removal  of  a  consular  agent  into  the  diplomatic  service,  except  in  so  far  as  this  course 
may  be  considered  unjust  to  the  members  of  the  latter.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  great  hard- 
ship, and  very  unjust,  to  remove  diplomatists  against  their  own  wishes  from  the  diplomatic 
to  what  will  and  must  always  be  considered  the  inferior  consular  service.  The  fact  is,  tho 
duties  and  requirements  of  the  two  services  are  totally  distinct,  and  call  for  distinct 
qualities  and  course  of  study  and  training,  and,  although  perhaps  those  required  by  each 
service  are  neither  of  them  so  difficult  of  acquisition  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  one 
person  to  master  both,  it  seems  both  unjust  and  bad  policy  in  this  case  to  look  for  both  at 
the  hands  of  the  same  individual,  and  to  renounce,  with  apparently  no  sufficient  reason  at 
this  age  of  the  world,  and  for  these  duties  alone,  the  well-proved  and  practical  theory  of 
the  advantage,  to  the  employer  at  all  events,  of  the  svstem  of  division  of  labour.  Besides 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  equalise,  in  the  opinions  of 
the  foreigners  amongst  whom  such  officials  must  live  and  transact  business,  the  social 
position  of  diplomatists  and  consular  agents ;  so  that  on  the  one  hand  a  diplomatist  would, 
by  receiving  a  consular  appointment,  be  unjustly  degraded  in  the  social  scale ;  and  on  the 
other  a  consular  agent,  on  whom  a  diplomatic  appointment  was  conferred,  would  probably 
be  looked  ujxra  suspiciouslv,  by  the  society  in  which  he  would  then  have  to  move,  as  of 
inferior  social  position.  The  above  is  irrespective  of  the  great  difference  which  seems 
necessary  between  diplomatic  and  consular  salaries,  and  which  in  itself  would  probably 
render  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  services  impossible.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  the  above  remarks  refer  to  the  regular  consular  service  only,  which  is  properly 
restricted  to  seaport  and  quasi  seaport  towns  ;  and  have  but  little  bearing  upon  such  so- 
called  consular  posts  as  Milan,  arsaw,  and  others  of  this  class  which  may  probably  be 
created,  or  the  Eastern  consulates  general,  or  those  of  Hamburgh  and  the  South  American 
republics  united  with  charge*  d'aflaireships,  all  of  which  are  essentially  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments, and  may  very  properly  continue,  as  they  have  now  for  some  time  past  been,  to  be 
interchangeable  with  the  junior  ranks  of  the  diplomatic  service.  Of  course,  diplomatists 
of  tho  rank  of  ministers  cannot  with  any  justice  be  moved  to  posts  of  such  inferior  rank,, 
and  which  are  equivalent,  or,  at  the  most,  just  superior,  to  that  of  secretaries  of  legation. 

Stuttgardt,  23  November,  1860. 

(signed)       G.  J.  R.  Gordon. 
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—  Enclosure  2,  in  No.  29. 

Mr.  Gordon  to  Dr.  Stabel 

Stuttgardt,  5  November  1860. 

The  undersigned,  &c.,  has  the  honour  to  request  his  Excellency,  Dr.  Stabel,  &c,  to 
give  the  necessary  directions  that  he  may  be  furnished  with  as  much  information  as  may 
be  considered  expedient  with  regard  to  die  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

The  undersigned  is  induced  to  prefer  to  Dr.  Stabel  the  above  request  in  consequence  of 
a  circular  which  he  has  received  from  Lord  John  Russell,  calling  upon  him  for  information, 
especially  ujx>n  the  points  which  the  undersigned  takes  the  liberty  to  lay  before  his  Ex- 
cellency in  the  inclosed  memorandum. 

(signed)       G.  J.  B.  Gordon. 


Enclosure  3,  in  No.  29. 
Dr.  Stabel  to  Mr.  Gordon. 

(Translation.)  Carlsruhc,  8  December  1860. 

Mr.  Gordon,  &c,  has  been  pleased,  in  his  valued  note  of  the  5th  ultimo,  to  state  to 
the  undersigned,  &c,  the  wish  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  to  be  informed  of 
the  regulations  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Government;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, to  receive  replies  to  a  number  of  questions  which  are  noted  in  the  memorandum 
communicated  on  the  same  occasion. 

In  order  to  comply  with  this  wish,  the  undersigned  has  not  failed  to  direct  that  a  state- 
ment be  prepared  which  answers,  point  by  point,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear, 
the  proposed  questions. 

The  undersigned,  in  doing  himself  the  honour  to  transmit  this  statement  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
permits  himself  to  add  the  remark,  that  these  regulations,  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
they  embrace,  do  not  repose  in  every  point  upon  express  fixed  rules,  but  in  many  respects 
depend  on  customs  of  the  service,  as  such  have  been  developed  from  the  requirements  and 
circumstances  of  the  same,  and  which  do  not  exclude  in  special  cases  exceptions  or  dia- 


The  undersigned,  &c.  (signed)  Stabel. 


Enclosure  4,  in  No.  29. 


Memorandum  respecting  the  Diplomatic  Servioe  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 
(Translation.) 

Question  1.  The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  Diplomatic 
Service  ?  , 
A.  The  conditions  for  entering  the  diplomatic  service  arc  generally  the  same  as 
those  for  the  juridical  branches  of  the  Home  Public  Service.     The  admission  takes 
place  after  previous  inquiry,  which  embraces,  at  the  same  time,  the  personal  relations 
of  the  candidate,  by  special  sanction  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke. 

Question  2.  The  class  of  society  from  which  they  are  generally  selected? 
A.  The  nominations  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  society. 

Question  3.  The  examination,  if  any,  which  they  undergo  as  a  test  of  fitness  ? 
A.  As  a  rule,  the  having  passed  the  first  (theoretic}  juridical  State  examination  is 
required,  after  previous  juridical  study  at  an  university ;  but  nominations  are  also  excep- 
tionally made  without  this.  In  the  same  way  the  candidates  are  required  to  pass  the 
second  (practical)  juridical  State  examination,  after  previous  practice  for  several  years  in 
the  service  of  the  interior  administration. 

Question  4.  The  allowance  paid  to  them  on  their  first  entrance  into  the  service  ? 
A.  A  payment  of,  at  the  first,  800  florins  yearly  is  received  by  the  candidates  at  first 
on  their  actual  nomination  as  secretaries  of  legation.  This  appointment,  however,  is 
usually  preceded  by  a  service  of  several  years,  either  in  the  Foreign  Department  or  at  a 
mission  abroad ;  at  first  without  salary,  subsequently  with  a  salary,  which,  in  the  Foreign 
Department,  amounts  to  600  florins  yearly,  and  which  is  regulated  abroad,  according  to 
circumstances. 
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Question  5.  The  gradations  of  rank  in  the  service,  and  the  system  on  which  pro-  Appendixj  No.  1. 

motion  takes  place '/   . 

A.  The  personal  degrees  of  rank  arc: — Secretary  of  Legation,  Counsellor  of  Legation, 
Privy  Counsellor  of  Legation,  Minister.  Those  of  the  independent  diplomatic  posts 
abroad  are  regulated  by  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  according  to  which 
the  chiefs  of  missions  are  entitled  Charge"  d' Affaires,  Ministers  Resident,  Envoys  Extraor- 
dinary, and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary.  Besides  this,  at  times,  for  the  sake  of  increase  of 
rank,  the  honorary  title  of  P.rivy  Counsellor  (of  first  and  second  class)  is  conferred  by 
special  grace  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke. 

Question  6.  The  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  Legation? 
A.  In  cases  where  a  mission  consists  of  one  officer,  he  must,  of  course,  perform  the 
whole  service  himself.  Where  secretaries  of  legation,  or  other  subaltern  officers,  are 
appointed  with  the  minister,  tlie  iatter  bears  the  direction  and  responsibility  of  the  whole 
-service ;  the  former  must  discharge  the  duties  of  the  chancellerie,  and  fulfil  those  com- 
missions which  may  be  given  them  by  their  chief. 

Question  7.  The  relation  in  which  the  subaltern  members  stand  to  the  chief  of 
a  legation  ? 

A.  As  regards  the  service  of  the  mission,  the  subaltern  officers  arc  subordinate  to  the 
minister ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  their  personal  position,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
service,  they  depend  upon  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Question  8.  The  control  that  the  chief  has  the  power  of  exercising  over  them  ? 
A.  Answer  under  Nos.  6  and  7. 

Question  9.  The  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  table  enjoyed  by  the  junior 
members  of  legations,  and  the  obligations  of  the  chiefs  in  these  respects? 
A,  The  subaltern  diplomatic  officers  have  no  claim  to  lodging  and  table  on  the  minister, 
and  he  has  no  Bort  of  obligation  in  this  particular. 

Question  10.  The  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the  chiefs,  and  several  members  of  mis- 
sions, whether  arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuities,  house-rent,  or  allowances 
for  expenses  of  keeping  up  the  Legation-house,  and  of  table  ? 
A.  The  chiefs  of  missions  draw  fixed  appointments.    Part  of  this,  the  actual  salary, 
represents  the  compensation  and  remuneration  for  their  personal  services,  and  about 
Answers  to  the  salary  of  servants  of  the  State,  at  home,  of  equal  rank  and  age.  The 
other  portion  is  a  temporary  official  allowance,  which  is  assigned  to  them  in  respect  to 
the  post  which  they  occupy.    As  regards  the  latter,  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  salaries 
fixed  by  the  Grand  Ducal  Estates,  the  chiefs  of  legations  receive,  in  all,  the  following 
yearly  salaries : 

At  Vienna   14,000  florins. 

„  Berlin   14,000  „ 


Paris   10,000  „ 

„  Munich      -------       6,000  „ 

„  Stuttgardt  -------  4,500 


The  Grand  Ducal  envoys  enjoy  no  emoluments  of  the  nature  mentioned  under  this 
number.  Only  the  mission  at  Paris  is  authorised  to  add  to  the  salaries  the  amount  of  the 
fees  on  visitng  passports  exceptionally  demanded  in  France. 

Secretaries  of  legation  receive  salaries  up  to  2,400  florins,  partly  as  official  salary,  partly 
as  regular  pay.  Attaches,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  serve  without  pay,  draw  official 
salaries,  fixed  according  to  circumstances. 

Question  1 1.  The  regulation  for  granting  outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c.  ? 

A.  On  the  scale  for  remuneration  and  expenses  of  outfit,  special  regulations  exist,  a  copy 
of  which  is  added  to  this  reply  in  enclosure. 

As  respects  the  expenses  for  journeys  on  the  public  service  allowed  to  Grand  Ducal 
Diplomatic  Agents,  a  special  regulation  determines  this  point;  according  to  which  (besides 
the  actual  cost  of  the  journey  to,  and  outlay  for  conveyance,  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence, where  such  is  necessary,  as  well  as  necessary  fees  to  court  servants,  &c),  they  have 
a  claim,  according  to  their  personal  rank  of  Minister,  Privy  Counsellor  of  Legation,  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  to  a  daily  allowance  of  22  florins,  16  florins,  11  florins,  8  florins,  besides 
2  florins,  24  kreutzers,  for  servants,  where  a  servant  is  taken,  or  otherwise  of  1  florin, 
12  kreutzers. 

Higher  allowances  of  this  sort,  or  round  sums  on  this  score,  can  only  be  granted  in  con- 
sequence of  special  determination.  In  this  way,  the  Grand  Ducal  charge  d'affaires  at  the 
-Court  of  Wurtemberg,  who  is  likewise  accredited  to  the  Swiss  Confederation,  receives  for 
his  journeys  on  service  thus  rendered  necessary,  and  for  his  stay  at  Berne,  an  annual 
amount  of  1,500  florins. 

In  cases  of  change  of  post,  the  expenses  of  transport  of  furniture  are  specially  made  good 
when  the  diplomatic  officer  has  received  no  outfit. 

Question  12.  The  nature  and  items  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  and  chancel- 
lerie expenses  allowed  to  be  incurred  by  each  legation  ? 
A.  To  meet  the  chancellerie  expenses,  a  round  sum  is  allowed  to  a  minister,  which  has 
0.47.  3  M  3  been 
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been  calculated  upon  the  average  outlay,  in  this  | articular,  during  several  years,  and 

respecting  the  expenditure,  of  winch  no  special  account  is  kept.  The  annual  sum  amounts, 
at  present,  for — 

For  Vienna   500  florins. 

„  Berlin   400,, 

„  Paris   1,100  „ 

„  Munich      -------  400  „ 

„  Stuttgardt   300  „ 

„  Switzerland   200 

Further,  as  regards  really  extraordinary  expenses  which  are  caused  by  quite  special,  not 
regularly  recurring,  causes,  such  are  reimbursed  to  a  minister  after  previous  examination 
of  the  accounts  which  he  must  trausmit;  he  may  also  on  such  occasions,  and  especially  on 
undertaking  any  journey  on  public  service,  draw  for  a  sum  on  account,  which,  however, 
does  not  render  unnecessary  the  subsequent  tendering  and  examination  of  the  accounts. 
To  this  head  belong  outlays  for  telegraphic  correspondence,  expenses  on  special  festal 
occasions,  &c- 


Question  13.  The  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and 
on  leave  entails  any  deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ? 
A.  Leave  of  absence  for  four  weeks  is  granted  to  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Longer  leave  is  granted  to  all  State  servants  only  on 
6]>ecial  grounds,  and  especially  in  case  of  sickness.  This  last  regulation,  however,  is 
not  always  strictly  adhered  to,  with  respect  to  diplomatic  officers.  During  leave  of 
absence  a  diplomatist  suffers,  generally  speaking,  no  reduction  of  salary ;  but  in  certain 
cases,  and  by  special  instruction,  a  minister  is  bound  to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  official 
salary  for  the  remuneration  of  the  temporary  charge  d'affaires  who  fulfils  his  duties. 

Question  14.  The  allowances  and  duties  of  persons  holding  charge  of  missions  in  the 
absence  of  ministers? 

A.  No  general  regulations  exist  regarding  the  allowance  to  subaltern  officers  who  in  the 
absence  of  the  minister  temporarily  direct  the  business  of  the  mission.  These  are  deter- 
mined according  to  the  duration  of  the  charge"  d'affaireship,  and  the  probable  amount  of  the 
extraordinary  expenses  occasioned  thereby,  and  especially  for  each  case  (about  130  to  150 
florins,  and  over). 

Question  15.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services? 
A.  The  Grand  Ducal  consuls  and  consular  agents  are  under  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Ducal 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  they  receive  their  instructions  from  him  and  mu3t  make 
their  reports  to  him. 

Question  16.  The  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
of  every  grade  ? 

A.  But  if  a  Grand  Ducal  legation  exists  in  the  State  in  which  a  consul  is  appointed,  he 
must  in  certain  cases,  that  is  to  say,  in  those  which  have  reference  to  his  position  as  consul 
of  a  foreign  State  with  regard  to  the  Government  of  his  place  of  residence,  first  apply  for 
counsel  from  the  legation,  and  especially  constantly  maintain  communication  with  it. 

In  places  where  there  is  a  legation,  it,  and  not  the  consul,  has  the  management  of  all 
passport  and  legalization  business. 

There  exist  uo  special  rules  of  precedence  between  diplomatic  and  consular  agents,  but 
the  consul  may  wear  an  uniform  of  the  same  rank  as  the  secretary  of  legation. 

Question  17.  The  interchange  of  members  of  these  two  services  ? 
A.  No  interchange  has  hitherto  taken  place  between  members  of  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  services.  Also  consulships  are  without  exception  conferred  on  persons  already 
established  in  the  respective  places  as  unreuiunerativc  and  honorary  offices,  and  consuls 
have  not  the  character  of  actual  State  servants,  whilst  diplomatic  officers  devote  their  whole 
powers  as  such  to  the  State. 

Question  18.  The  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted  to  members 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  either  during  temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of  active 

service  ? 

A.  Diplomatic  officers  have  the  same  claims  to  pensions  as  those  of  any  other  branch  of 
the  civil  service. 

If  their  apjwinrment  is  declared  irrevocable  five  years  after  their  entry  into  the  regular 
service  of  the  State,  they  cannot  be,  except  by  their  own  wish,  dismissed  from  the  service 
without  a  pension,  or  moved  to  a  post  of  lower  rank  or  with  less  pay  than  the  one  hitherto 
occupied  by  them  (compare  No.  10),  without  sjtecial  grounds,  and  as  a  special  mark  of 
disciplinary  punishment.  They  may  at  any  time  be  removed  from  active  service ;  but  in 
such  case, '  if  there  be  no  vacancy  of  a  post  of  similar  rank  in  the  home  service,  to  which 
they  mny  be  appointed,  their  legally  claimable  pension  is  assigned  to  them,  either  tem- 
porarily and  without  reservation  of  their  right  to  rc-eiuploymeut  when  possible,  or 
definitively. 

This  pension  is  calculated  according  to  the  amount  of  their  actually  previously  received 
salary  (comj>are  No.  10),  in  such  a  manner  that  first  one-fifth  part  is  subtracted  therefrom, 
and  from  the  remainder,  so  many  hundred  parts  as  the  respective  officer's  years  of  service 
fail  of  40  years. 
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Question  19.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  officers  and  the  Foreign  Depart-  Appendix,  No. 

ment  as  regards  interchange  of  duties  and  employment  ?   

A.  Diplomatic  officers  arc  under  the  orders  of  the  Foreign  Department.  The  officers 
of  the  whole  department*  are  employed,  acconling  to  the  requirements  of  the  service,  inter- 
changeably at  legations  abroad,  or  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  home.  Officers  of  other  brunches 
of  the  civil  service  are  also  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service  without  being  obliged  to  go 
through  all  the  grades  of  the  same. 


Enclosure  5,  in  No.  29. 

Regulations  respecting  Allowances  for  Outfit,  &c.,  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 

Duchy  of  Baden. 

(Translation.) 

1.  At  the  first  appointment  of  a  Grand  Ducal  envoy,  minister  resident,  or  charge 
d'affaires,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  part  of  his  yearly  salary  is  allowed  him  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  establishing  himself  at  hU  post. 

2.  On  the  recall  of  the  above-mentioned  diplomatic  agents  from  their  posts  they  must, 
if  this  occurs  before  the  lapse  of  a  year,  refund  one-half  of  the  outfit-money  and  one- 
twelfth  part  of  the  whole  allowance  for"  every  further  year  that  they  may  remain  at  their  poet, 
so  that,  after  occupying  the  same  for  six  years,  they  are  not  bound  to  refund  any  portion 
thereof. 

3.  On  their  removal  to  another  post,  the  full  amount  of  the  outfit-money  belonging  to  it 
is  allowed  afresh  to  the  new  envoy,  minister  resident,  or  charge  d'affaires ;  ana,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  bound  to  refund  such  portion  of  the  outfit-money,  paid  on  his  nomination 
to  his  previous  post,  as  may  be  due  according  to  the  regulations  under  No.  2. 

4.  When  a  diplomatic  agent  is  promoted  at  the  same  post  to  a  higher  diplomatic  rank, 
not,  however,  when  he  receives  higher  honorary  rank  in  the  home  service,  an  additional 
outfit  allowance  is,  as  a  rule,  only  granted  to  him  if  an  increase  of  salary  accompanies  his 
promotion,  and  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  part  of  such  increase,  and  under  the  above 
regulations  for  refunding ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  admission  of  special  circumstances  the 
rules  under  No.  3,  on  occasional  removal  to  another  post,  arc  followed. 

5.  Mere  grants  of  additional  salary,  without  promotion  to  a  superior  rank,  furnish  no 
claim  to  a  higher  additional  outfit  allowance,  but  when  the  nnion  of  several  diplomatic 
posts  in  one  person,  even  without  alteration  of  the  regular  place  of  residence,  is  determined 
on,  and  an  addition  of  salary  is  granted  on  this  account,  whether  as  reimbursement  for 
expense  of  journeys  or  in  a  round  sum,  the  fourth  part  of  the  same  is  allowed  as  further 
outfit-money,  and  "with  all  the  above  regulations  with  regard  to  refunding  deductions  from 
the 


6.  Secretaries  of  legation  have  no  more  than  other  subaltern  diplomatic  officers  any 
claim  to  outfit-money,  except  when  several  diplomatic  posta  are  united,  if  they  are  instructed 
to  reside  at  a  different  place  from  that  where  the  chief  of  the  mission  resides,  in  which 
event  they  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the  above  regulations  fixed  for  independent 
diplomatic  agents. 


—  No.  30.  — 

Mr.  Gordon  to  Lord  J.  Russell— (Received  February  4.) 

My  Lord,  Stuttgardt,  31  January  1861. 

"With  reference  to  my  despatch  of  the  31st  ultimo,  I  am  now  enabled  to  forward  to  your 
Lordship  translation  of  Baron  Hiigel's  reply  (received  by  me  only  on  the  12th  instant)  to  my 
note  of  the  5th  November  of  lastvear  to  his  Excellency,  requesting  information  as  to  the 
regulations  for  the  Wurtemberg  Diplomatic  Service,  which  was  identical  with  my  note  on 
the  same  subject  to  the  Carlsrune  Government  as  transmitted  in  the  above-named  despatch. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Carlsruhe  reply  previously  sent,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  forward  the  German  original  of  the  enclosure  in  Baron  Hiigel's  note. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       G.  J.  R.  Gordon. 
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Appendix,  No.  l.  Enclosure  1,  in  No.  30. 

Baron  Ifiigel  to  Mr.  Gordon. 

•  (Translation.) 

Stuttgardt,  9  January,  1861. 

The  undersigned,  &c,  has  had  the  honour  to  learn,  from  the  honoured  note  of  Mr.. 
Gordon,  &c,  of  the  5th  November  of  last  year,  what  information  the  Royal  British  Go- 
vernment wishes  to  receive  relative  to  the  existing  regulations  and  statutes  of  the 
Wurtemberg  Diplomatic  Service. 

In  answer,  the  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  transmit  to  the  Royal  Minister  a  memoir, 
which  contains  the  desired  information  in  at)  far  as  such  can  be  given. 

"While  the  undersigned  allows  himself  to  hope  that  through  this  communication  he  has 
practically  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  he  seizes,  &c. 

(signed)  Hugel. 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  30. 
Memokaxdum  respecting  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  Wurtemberr/. 
(Translation.) 

There  arc  no  particular  regulations  for  the  diplomatic  service  contained  in  the  Wur- 
temberg statutes,  since  the  existing  laws  for  the  regulation  of  civil  servants  in  general  are 
equally  applicable  to  those  who  are  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

These  regulations,  which  are  binding  on  all  civil  servants,  arc  partly  comprised  in  the 
record  of  the  "Wurtemberg  Constitution  of  the  25th  of  September  1819;  partly,  and  in- 
deed principally,  in  the  law  published  on  the  28th  of  June  1821,  concerning  the  position  of 
the  civil  servants  of  the  State ;  also  in  the  so-called  Service  Doctrine  ("  Dienst  P rag- 
mat  ik  "),  printed  in  the  Wurtemberg  State  Papers  of  1821  (page  441);  and,  lastly,  partly 
in  what  specially  concerns  the  pensioning  of  the  public  servant,  in  the  laws  on  this  point 
of  the  7th  September  1849,  (State  Papers,  page  531),  and  of  24th  May,  1853,  (State 
Papers,  page  139). 

These  before-mentioned  regulations  contain  practical  directions  for  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  appointment  in  the  Royal  Civil  Service,  for  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
public  servant,  especially  both  as  regards  his  position  personally  and  professionally,  on  the 
reasons  for  which  the  public  servant  can  be  dismissed  from  his  post,  or  can  demand  this 
dismissal  himself;  and  also  on  the  pensions  assured  to  such  servants  and  to  their  survivors. 

Since  these  regulations,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  apply  equally  to  all  public  ser- 
vants employed  in  the  civil  service,  the  questions  proposed  by  the  British  Minister,  by  the 
command  of  bis  Government,  find  themselves  therein  answered. 

In  the  next  place,  the  conditions  which  are  required  for  entrance  into  the  diplomatic 
service  arc,  for  this  as  well  as  for  every  appointment  in  the  Wurtemberg  civil  service, 
but  two ;  namely,  that  the  candidate  must  be  entirely  a  Wurtemberg  citizen,  and,  at  the 
Bame  time,  a  member  of  a  Commune  of  the  State,' and  he  must  further  have  passed  a 
service  examination  with  moderate  success.  As  a  last  proof,  those  who  contemplate 
entering  the  diplomatic  service  have,  besides,  to  prove  themselves  proficient  in  the 
juridical  knowledge  relating  to  this  particular  branch;  namely,  in  the  statutes  of  the  public 
law  and  the  law  of  nations  ;  as  also  in  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  (particularly  of 
French  ).  After  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  every  Wurtemberg  citizen  is  otherwise 
qualified  for  appointment  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  there  does  not  particularly  exist 
in  any  class  ot  society  a  privileged  claim  for  appointment  in  this  service.  On  this  point, 
the  King's  Government  relics  on  its  own  discretion  in  the  choice  of  those  whom  they 
nominate  to  the  diplomatic  service,  and  they  have  to  take  into  careful  consideration,  from 
the  nature  of  this  service,  that  those  appointed  must  possess,  besides  the  required  profes- 
sional knowledge,  a  greater  amount  of  general  education,  and  the  concomitant  forms  ot 
good  society ;  and  their  chmce,  as  a  rule,  will  fall  upon  members  of  that  class  which  is 
peculiarly  accustomed  to  this  higher  state  of  refinement. 

Then,  concerning  the  rank  and  circumstances  of  stipend  of  those  at  present  appointed  to 
the  diplomatic  service ;  these  are  either  chiefs  of  missions,  in  which  capacity  they  are 
accredited  to  foreign  Courts,  cither  as  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary, 
as  ministers  resident,  or  also  as  simple  charge  d'affaires,  or  they  belong  to  the  assistant 
personnel  of  the  Royal  missions,  to  which  they  are  appointed  as  secretaries,  and  also  as 
attaches.  At  the  same  time,  in  this  respect,  diplomatic  agents  in  their  capacity  of  public 
servants,  form  part  of  the  Royal  department  for  foreign  affairs,  and  possess,  as  members  of 
this  department,  an  unquestionable  claim  to  their  position  and  rank,  the  gradations  of  which, 
arc  regulated  by  the  existing  order  of  precedence. 

With  the  view  of  forwarding  promotion  in  rank,  all  possible  attention  is  paid  to  the 
length  of  service  of  diplomatic  agents,  as  also  to  that  of  all  public  servants.  It  is,  however, 
peculiarly  necessary,  from  the  nature  of  the  diplomatic  service,  that  other  motives  should 
be  taken"  into  consideration,  and  on  this  account  one  cannot  very  well  describe  the  exact 
system  of  promotion  in  it 

The 
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The  official  position  of  a  secretary  and  an  attache1  with  regard  to  a  chief  of  a  mission  is,  Appendix,  No.  1. 
in  fact,  that  of  an  inferior  public  servant  towards  his  superior,  and  no  particular  reguhv-  — 
dons  exist  in  this  respect  for  those  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

The  fixed  salary  of  diplomatic  agents  properly  divides  itself  into  two  component  parts : 
one  of  which  is  represented  by  the  Balary  which  belongs  to  the  respective  servants  of  the 
State  according  to  their  rank,  which  is  bestowed  upon  him  as  personal  salary ;  the  other  for 
the  most  part  consists  of  the  indemnifications  which  are  allowed  to  him  as  representative  at 
a  foreign  court,  and  represents,  in  consequence,  the  extra  pay  while  in  performance  of  duty. 
As  the  amount  of  the  personal  salary,  as  has  been  remarked,  regulates  itself  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  diplomatic  agent  in  the  service,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  increase  while 
on  duty  regulated  by  the  diplomatic  rank  of  the  person  concerned  ;  namely,  whether  h«  is 
accredited  as  minister,  minister  resident,  charge"  d'affaires,  or  secretary  of  legation,  and  also 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  place  to  which  he  is  accredited.  As  in  both  respects,  a  great 
difference  prevails,  and  the  salaries  also  for  the  missions  accredited  to  foreign  courts,  and 
for  the  employes  appointed  to  them,  are  arranged  according  to  no  particular  rule,  there  can 
be  no  fixed  sum  given  to  them  which  should  count  as  a  regular  salary. 

Beyond  their  active  pay,  diplomatic  agents  receive  no  further  emolument  (such  as  ex- 
penses of  table) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  and  expenses  of  the  clianccllerie — under 
which  head  are  comprised  particularly  the  post  and  telegraph  expenses,  &c. — are  in 
addition  refunded  according  to  the  accounts  furnished.  Also  to  chiefs  of  missions  is  ac- 
corded a  fixed  indemnification  on  their  first  establishing  themselves,  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  each  individual  case ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  journey  on  public  Bervice, 
the  cost  thereof  is  granted  to  them  according  to  the  proportion  allowed  by  the  regulations 
on  this  point 

The  latter  statement  applies  equally  to  secretaries  of  the  Royal  missions.  Since,  more- 
over, the  latter,  according  to  the  at  present  existing  regulations,  enjoy,  in  addition  to  their 
personal  salary,  additional  indemnification  while  in  performance  of  duty,  they  have  in  con- 
sequence no  claim  upon  the  chiefs  of  their  missions  for  allowances  on  the  score  of  lodging 
and  table. 

There  exists  in  Wurtemberg  no  other  system  for  granting  leave  of  absence  than  that 
such,  as  a  rule,  is  not  refused  to  diplomatic  agents  when  valid  and  credible  reasons  for  it 
are  adduced  by  the  public  servant,  and  the  considerations  of  the  service  permit  it. 

During  short  leave  of  absensc,  according  to  rule,  no  diminution  of  salary  will  be  made  to 
diplomatic  agents,  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  long  leave  of  absence,  diminu- 
tion can  be  made,  at  least  in  the  salary  for  active  service,  by  which  the  substitute  who 
then  becomes  necessary  is  compensated ;  and  in  this  case  there  exists  in  addition  no  certain 
rule,  the  sequel  always  arranging  itself  according  to  the  special  circumstances  in  each  par^ 
ticular  case. 

Further,  with  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  diplomatic  agent,  they  chiefly  consist  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  obligatory  on  all  public  servants,  and  especially  in  the  accurate 
observance  of  the  instructions  which  arc  imparted  to  them  for  the  service.  The  tenor  of 
these  instructions  adapts  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  State  to  which  the  aforesaid 
diplomatic  agents  are  accredited,  and  since  the  King's  government,  in  the  aptwintment  of 
their  missions,  pays  particular  attention  to  the  points  which  other  governments  have  equally 
in  view  in  this  arrangement,  a  more  particular  reference  to  the  tenor  of  these  instructions 
would  be  superfluous. 

In  these  instructions  are  besides  contained  the  directions  for  the  conduct  of  diplomatic 
agents  towards  the  department  for  foreign  affairs  of  the  State  to  which  they  arc  accredited, 
which  are  entirely  taken  from  the  Statutes  of  the  Common  Law  of  Nations,  and  do  not 
require  a  more  particular  notice. 

Lastly,  as  to  what  concerns  the  Royal  Wurtemberg  consular  agonts  appointed  abroad. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  these,  as  in  the  oase  of  diplomatic  agents,  should  be  Wurtemberg 
citizens ;  still  more,  they  can  be  foreigners,  as  indeed  most  ot  them  are.  In  the  regulation 
of  their  position  and  duties  quoad  those  of  diplomatic  agents,  as  well  as  for  the  order  of 

{irecedence  between  the  diplomatio  and  tho  consular  service,  the  law  of  nations  universally 
lolds  good. 


ADDITIONAL  REPORT  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Diplomatic 

Services. 


Sir  T.  Wyte  to  Lord  J.  Russell— (Received  March  30.) 

My  Lord,  Athens,  20  March  1861. 

As  Sir.  Elliot,  while  acting,  during  my  leave  of  absence,  as  charge"  d'affaires,  haa 
transmitted,  in  answer  to  your  Lordships  circular  of  25  October  1860,  an  ample  Report, 
with  the  accompanying  annexes,  from  the  Greek  Government,  replying  to  your  queries 
respecting  the  diplomatic  service  at  this  Court,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  anew  upon 
the  same  topics ;  nor  have  I  any  particular  suggestions  to  offer  with  respect  to  the  greater 
number  of  queries  which  the  circular  proposes  regarding  the  subordinate  branches  of  the 
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Appendix,  No.  1.   diplomatic  or  consular  service  of  our  own  Government.  Many  of  the  reforms  and  improve- 
  mente  which  appeared  to  have  been  required,  and  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  inciden- 
tally submitted  to  the  Foreign  Office,  have  been  carried  into  effect,  and,  for  the  most  i»art, 
are  now  working  with  ease,  regularity,  and  advantage. 

But  as,  in  conclusion,  your  Lordship  states  that  you  do  not  intend  to  restrict  the  Report 
to  these  point*,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wish  that  I  should  advert  to  any  other  matters  which 
I  may  consider  likely  to  be  of  interest  (an  intimation  which  you  and  Mr.  Hammond  perso- 
nally repeated  to  me  when  in  England),  I  make  no  difficulty  in  submitting  to  your  Lord- 
ship some  observations,  which  I  trust  may  not  be  undeserving  of  your  Lordship's  consider- 
ation, as  not  only  affecting  the  interests  of  the  individual,  but  in  most  cases  tho&o  of  Her 
Majesty's  service. 

ft  has  always  been  the  professed  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that,  while  on 
one  hand  British  ministers  should  remain  sufficient  time  at  their  posts  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  politics  of  the  country  and  Court  to  which  they  are 
appointed,  they  should  be  encouraged  from  time  to  time  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
with  the  view  of  keening  up  to  the  level  of  political  knowledge  of  which  Eugland  is  the 
centre,  and  bracing  themselves  anew,  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  free  institution*  and  exist- 
ence, to  that  English  spirit  and  bearing  which  is  the  best  guarantee  for  legitimate  success 
with  other  nations,  and  which  1  trust  will  always  be  the  distinction  of  English  diplomacy 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

But  this  profession  is  not  borne  out  by  practice ;  on  the  contrary,  the  present  regula- 
tions of  the  Foreign  Office  appear  to  me  to  operate  as  a  serious  drawback  and  impediment 
No  minister  can  gratify  this  just  desire  without  a  sacrifice  of  half  his  salary,  besides  incur- 
ring, especially  when  on  distant  mission?,  large  additional  expenses  in  travelling.  It  is 
answered,  that  this  is  reasonable,  as  he  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  necessity  of  representa- 
tion ;  but  there  are  many  expenses  required  on  that  ground  in  every  mission,  which  are 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  terminate  or  bo  suspended  by  a  temporary  absence :  a  house- 
hold is  not  to  be  broken  up  at  every  journey  without  entailing  considerable  outlay  in 
re-establishing  it.  While  on  one  hand,  therefore,  some  check  may  legitimately  be  imposed 
on  too  frequent  absence  from  the  duties  of  his  post,  which,  I  presume,  was  the  original 
motive  for  the  existing  regulations,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  in  consistency  with  their  own 
declarations,  that  the  Foreign  Office  would  be  justified  in  reviewing  its  provisions,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  acting  as  a  direct  discouragement  to  those  occasional  visits  to  his  own 
country,  which  the  Foreign  Office  professes  so  much  anxiety  to  promote. 

Of  a  nature  analogous  to  this  prohibition  (for  it  nearly  acts  as  such),  are  the  heavy 
charges  made  for  occasional  passages  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war.  There  are 
occasions,  no  doubt,  when  the  Admiralty  is  quite  right  in  requiring  compensation,  when  a 
minister  for  his  own  gratification  or  convenience  directs  a  requisition  to  a  naval  officer  to 
take  him  and  his  suite  on  board ;  bnt  there  are  others,  such  as  passages  ordered  by  the 
Government  itself,  or  which  are  of  obvious  use  to  the  public  service,  or  when  the  minister 
has  only  taken  advantage  of  the  passage  of  the  vessel  from  one  station  to  another,  which 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  It  is  not  meant,  in  either  case,  that  the  legi- 
mate  expenses  of  table-money  should  not  be  fully  defrayed,  but  these  expenses,  as  such,  are 
on  a  much  higher  scale  than  can  be  at  all  warranted  by  actual  circumstances.  When 
ambassadors  formerly  travelled,  it  was  usually  with  a  large  suite  of  secretaries,  servants,  &c, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  own  family,  and  10  /.  a  day  for  table  was  a  not  unreasonable  demand ; 
but  in  the  present  day  ministers  are  more  modest,  and  reserve  such  display  for  their  own 
territory  :  60  /.  or  70  /.  for  a  short  journey  from  Trieste  to  Messina  is  preposterous,  but  it 
is  felt  still  more  severely  when  the  distances  are  shorter,  and  no  more  than  a  short  passage 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another.  It  may  be  of  great  use  to  the  minister,  and  not 
less  to  the  public  service,  that  he  should,  from  time  to  time,  visit  portions  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  accredited.  No  better  means  to  rectify  mistakes  or  increase  knowledge,  espe- 
cially in  the  East,  than  these  inspections  with  his  own  eyes,  instead  of  through  the  specta- 
cles of  others,  no  more  efficient  means  of  impressing  the  population  with  conciliatory 
feelings,  or  respect  towards  the  nation  he  represents, — than  thus  approaching  them  person- 
ally ;  and  in  no  mode  can  this  be  better  effected  than  under  his  own  flag.  But  this  is 
rendered  next  to  impossible  by  the  heavy  tax,  relic  of  a  former  age,'  still  imposed ;  a  mulct 
and  penalty  for  such  visits,  instead  of  being  a  reward  and  stimulant. 

Arising  probably  from  the  eanic  cause  is  the  disproportionate  arrangement  of  official 
salary.  The  scale  as  it  now  stands  was  adjusted  on  grounds  and  considerations  now  no 
longer  existing.  Missions  of  great  importance  formerly  are  now  of  secondary,  and  others, 
then  unheard  of,  have  risen  to  sudden  note.  I  take  this  of  Greece  as  an  instance.  Athens 
is  no  longer  the  village  it  formerly  was,  with  village  passions  and  influences.  It  has 
become  a  State,  thougli  still  small,  a  point  of  great  moment  with  reference  to  others ;  with 
increasing  wealth  and  knowledge,  from  closer  intercourse  with  Europe,  with  an  university 
and  press  acting  upon  all  races  of  the  East,  the  fulcrum  by  which  all  these  nationalities 
may-be  roused,  or  the  watch-tower  from  which  they  may  be  observed.  Such  is  the  Athens 
of  our  days,  and  each  of  these  elements  is  every  day  taking  greater  dimensions  and 
importance. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  East  no  one  can  say  what  combustibles  may  be  accumu- 
lating, or  what  spark,  or  from  whence,  may  set  them  on  fire.  Every  spot  and  every 
moment  is  here  of  consequence,  while  old  kingdoms  are  every  day  going  down,  and  new 
rival  nationalities  are  even  where  risiug  around  us. 

It  may  be  that  other  legations  were  in  their  day  of  equal  moment,  and  required  a  not 
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less  degree  of  vigilance  and  solicitude ;  but  if  it  be  a  proper  course  to  keep  these  new  Appendix,  No.  1. 

elements  in  view,  corresponding  changes  should  be  made  to  watch  and  manage  them.  It   

is  a  judicious  arrangement  in  all  official  appointments  to  select  and  keen  in  corresponding 
situations  those  who  have  most  experience,  and  are  most  likely  to  comprehend  and  be  awake 
to  the  situation ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  individual  that  he  should  be  called  on  to  forego, 
for  this  public  service,  advantages  and  promotion  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to, 
had  he  not  been  retained  to  fill  the  post.  Yet  such  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  and  not 
confined  to  this  moment  only,  but  affecting  his  future  position  not  merely  while  employed, 
but  even  after  retiring  from  diplomacy. 

Pensions  arc  regulated  in  amount,  not  so  much  by  duration  or  nature  of  service,  as  by 
the  rank  of  the  mission  which  the  minister  may  hold  on  his  retirement.  Now  this  mission 
may  have  been  not  only  below  his  legitimate  claims,  but  he  may  liave  been  kept  there 
solely  in  consequence  of  these  claims,  and  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Government. 

If,  on  oue  side,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  good  citizen  and  subject  to  be  ready  to  serve  big 
Sovereign  and  country  wherever  he  can  be  most  useful,  this  principle,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  is  complied  with,  ought  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to  his  detriment,  or 
entail  tin  him,  for  these  superior  qualifications,  inferiority  of  rank  and  pecuniary  loss. 

I  cannot  think  these  interests  contradictory  or  irreconcileablc,  and  I  do  not  see  that  an 
arrangement  might  not  be  adopted,  allowing  the  scale  to  be  modified  by  length  and  nature 
of  service,  as  well  as  rank,  as  in  the  case  of  secretaries  of  legation.  &c,  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits,  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  This,  with  a  re-adjustment  of  the  rank 
of  existing  legations  in  reference;  to  the  new  circumstances  of  our  foreign  relations,  would 
meet  the  injustice  complained  of,  and  give  the  Government  a  larger  command  over  their 
servants,  and  enable  thetn  without  fear  of  inflicting  an  unmerited  slur  or  wrong,  to  employ 
talent,  experience,  or  zeal  in  the  place  where  they  may  bo  most  applicable ;  in  a  word, 
enable  the  Government  to  dispose  of  its  means  in  a  manner  the  most  conformable  to  the  ^ 
public  interest. 

Finally,  there  are  many  questions  connected  with  exiienditure  and  salary  which  require 
consideration.  Expenses  have  in  most  places  increased,  but  in  very  different  proportions. 
In  this  legation  of  Greece,  for  instance,  owing  to  the  immense  change  in  its  position,  and 
of  the  East  generally,  arising  out  of  late  events  and  the  altered  mode  or  living,  the 
expenses,  in  many  particulars,  have  nearly  doubled,  nor  are  they  likely  for  some  time  to 
diminish,  but,  on  the  contrary  ;  this  country  not  having  the  advantage  of  competition,  and 
being  obliged  to  look  to  Europe,  even  at  the  cost  of  high  freights,  for  almost  every  article 
beyond  the  commonest  necessaries. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       Thos.  H't/se. 
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CIRCULARS  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Representatives 

Abroad,  1850-61. 


LIST   OF  CIRCULARS. 
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Viscount  Palmerston  to  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  abroad  - 
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The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  to  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  abroa>l 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  abroad 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  abroad 
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Lord  J.  Russell  to  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  abroad  - 
Lord  J.  Russell  to  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  abroad  - 
Lord  J.  Russell  to  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  abroad  - 
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Lord  J.  Russell  to  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  at  the 

Lord  J  Rusjell  to  Earl  Cowley  -   

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley  -   

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  abroad  - 
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CIRCULARS  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Representatives  Abroad. 


—  No.  1. 

My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  11  December  1850. 

"With  reference  to  rny  Circular  Despatch  of  the  23d  of  March  1832,  directing  that  a 
half-yearly  return  should  bo  transmitted  to  this  office  of  the  period  of  residence  of  the 
gentlemen  attached  to  Her  Majesty's  embassies  and  missions  abroad,  I  have  to  acquaint 
you  that  it  is  now  deemed  expedient  that  such  return  should  henceforward  apply  to  all 
the  members  of  the  respective  embassies  and  missions  abroad,  as  well  as  to  the  attaches. 

I  have,  therefore,  to  desire  that  a  return,  prepared  according  to  the  annexed  form,  may 
be  scut  to  this  office  by  the  chief  of  the  mission  for  the  time  being  at  the  end  of  every 
half-year,  namely,  the  5th  of  January  and  the  5th  of  July. 

You  arc  not  to  understand  that  this  arrangement  is  intended  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  i  11.- 1 ructions  of  1843,  which  require  that  every  person  in  the  receipt  of  salary  iu 
the  diplomatic  service  shall  transmit  directly  to  the  chief  clerk  of  this  office  his  cer- 
tificate of  residence  or  non-residence,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  that  the  necessary  steps 
may  be  taken  for  authorising  the  payment  of  hie  quarter's  salary. 

I  am,  &c 
(signed)  PalmerHcn. 
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Name. 

Rank. 

Cause  of  Absence. 

TT  Hell 

Absence 
began. 

Absence 
ended. 

Duration  of  Absence. 

1 

in  u   uu  Pri™te 
Ill-bealth.  A&ire- 

• 
• 

Public 
8ervice. 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

-  Xo.  2.  — 

My  Lord, 

Sir^  Foreign  Office,  26  March  1852. 

I  have  been  informed  that,  at  some  of  Her  Majesty's  missions  abroad,  the  head  of  the 
mission,  having  for  his  own  convenience  fixed  his  temporary  residence  in  the  country  at  a 
distance  more  or  less  great  from  the  capital,  does  not  keep  in  the  capital  an  office  to 
which  those  English  or  other  persons  who  may  have  necessary  business  to  transact  with 
the  mission  can  resort ;  and  I  think  it  advisable  to  state  generally  to  all  Her  Majesty's 
diplomatic  servants  that,  in  the  event  of  their  establishing  their  residence  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  capital,  they  are  bound  to  maintain  in  the  capital  an  office  which  shall  be 
regularly  open  every  day,  except  Sunday,  for  at  least  three  fixed  and  known  hours  be- 
tween 10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  An  attache,  or  other 
proper  person  duly  authorised,  must  be  constantly  in  attendance  at  that  office  during 
those  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  countersigning  passports  and  performing  such  other  duties 
as  British  subjects  abroad  are  entitled  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  their  minister. 

And  as  it  is  necessary  that,  with  regard  to  the  legalization  of  documents  of  certain 
descriptions,  the  parties  should  appear  oefore  the  chief  of  the  mission  or  the  secretary 
of  legation,  the  office  in  question  must  be  visited  at  certain  known  and  appointed 
times  oy  one  of  the  persons  competent  to  sign  such  documents,  and  a  public  notification 
should  be  made  to  that  effect. 

With  regard  to  documents  which  require  the  signature  of  the  minister  himself, 
without  the  personal  attendance  of  the  party  desiring  such  signature,  the  minister  while 
living  out  of  town  must  make  arrangements  for  such  documents  being  forwarded  to  him 
at  least  once  in  24  hours,  and  free  of  expense  to  the  party  sending,  from  the  British 
office  in  the  capital,  and  he  must  send  the  papers  back  to  the  office  at  the  latest  on  the 
day  succeeding  his  receiving  them,  in  such  manner  as  shall  insure  the  punctual  reception 
of  them,  in  sealed  covers,  by  the  parties  interested. 

I  am,  &c 

(signed)  Malmeabnry. 


—  No.  3.  — 

My  Lord, 

ST?;  Foreign  Office,  19  July  1852. 

It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the  junior  members  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic 
service  when  appointed  to  or  ordered  to  proceed  to  their  posts  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  head  of  the  mission  to  which  they  belong, 
to  know  whether  their  presence  at  the  mission  is  required  ;  and  if  the  head  of  the  mission, 
from  any  cause  whatever,  states  that  he  does  not  require  their  immediate  presence,  they 
look  upon  such  an  answer  from  the  head  of  the  mission  as  exonerating  them  from  the 
necessity  of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  think  it,  therefore,  necessary  to  observe  that  the  head  of  a  mission  is  no  more  at 
liberty  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  sanction 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  junior  members  of  his  mission  in  repairing  to  their  posts,  than 
he  is  to  allow  them  to  quit  their  posts,  except  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances, 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  tne  Secretary  of  State ;  and  I  have  to  state  that  all 
head*  of  missions,  to  whom  such  applications  for  permission  to  delay  repairing  to  their 
posts  may  be  addressed  by  junior  members  of  the  mission,  should  reply  to  the  applicants 
that  such  permission  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicants  directly  from  the  Secretary  of 

I  am,  &c, 
(signed)  Aiahnesbury. 
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  —  No.  4.  — 

My  Lord, 

~  liir,  Foreign  Office,  4  October  1855. 

I  have  to  state  to  you  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  nave  called  my  attention  to 
the  system  which  has  long  been  in  force,  and  by  which  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants 
have  been  allowed  to  charge  against  the  public  losses  by  exchange  on  bills  drawn  on 
account  of  their  official  salaries,  while  they  have  not  given  credit  to  the  public  for  gains  on 
similar  bills. 

I  could  not  but  acquiesce  in  the  justness  of  this  representation :  for  while  on  the  one 
hand,  I  felt  that  Her  Majesty's  servants  ought  not  to  receive  less  than  the  sum  assigned  to 
them  by  Her  Majesty,  I  could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  they  ought  to  reccivo 
more. 

I  have,  therefore,  to  acquaint  you  that  commencing  from  the  1st  of  January  next,  an 
account  is  to  be  kept  by  the  head  of  each  mission  with  the  public,  to  be  adjusted  (as  is 
the  ease  now  in  rog:ird  to  losses  by  exchange)  in  the  quarterly  account  of  extraordinary 
expenses  of  each  mission. 

In  that  account  losses  by  exchange  on  bills  drawn  for  official  salaries  by  the  minister, 
secretaries,  paid  attaches,  or  other  members  of  the  mission,  are  to  be  charged,  as  now, 
against  the  public,  whilst  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  public  for  any  gains  by  exchange ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  minister  now  pays  to  his  subordinates  any  losses  which  they 
may  claim  on  account  of  exchange,  the  amount  of  which,  together  with  that  of  his  own 
losses,  he  charges  against  the  public,  so  will  he  call  upon  his  subordinates  to  pay  over  to 
him  any  gains  which  they  have  made  by  exchange ;  the  amount  of  which,  together  with 
that  of  his  own  gains,  he  will  carry  to  the  credit  of  the  public,  and  deduct  from  the  total 
of  his  extraordinary  account ;  the  balance  of  which,  after  such  deduction,  being  alone  pay- 
able in  England. 

The  only  difficulty  which  appeared  at  first  sight  to  exist  in  carrying  out  this  arrange- 
ment was  that  of  deciding  how  the  par  of  exchange  between  this  country  and  foreign 
couutries  should  be  fixed,  in  cases  in  which  the  currency  of  the  latter  may  be  based  on  a 
silver  standard  of  value,  and  it  has  been  determined  for  this  purpose  to  adopt,  in  such 
cases,  the  principal  applied  to  money  transactions  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  East  India  Company. 

Accordingly  at  the  close  of  each  year  an  estimate  will  be  formed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Treasury,  of  the  value  of  each  foreign  silver  coin,  according  to  the  average 
price  of  bar  silver. 

This  estimate  will  be  transmitted  to  each  of  Her  Majesty's  missions,  and  will  be  deemed 
to  be  the  par  of  exchange,  according  to  which  the  bills  drawn  from  abroad  by  the  diplo- 
matic servants  of  the  Crown,  on  account  of  their  salaries,  shall  be  calculated"  during  the 
following  year. 

In  cases  in  which  the  currency  of  any  foreign  country  may  be  based  on  a  gold  standard, 
as  in  this  country,  the  par  of  exchange  will  be  uniform  so  long  as  the  Mint  regulations  of 
the  two  countries  remain  unaltered. 

The  head  of  each  mission  will  be  required  to  send  home  with  his  quarterly  account  of 
extraordinary  expenses  a  certificate  from  one  or  more  of  the  chief  bankers,  at  "the  place  of 
his  residence,  testifying  to  the  simple  fact  of  the  rates  at  which  the  bills  drawn  by  the 
various  members  of*  the  mission,  on  account  of  salaries,  may  huve  been  negotiated  in  each 
case,  and  the  account  of  profit  or  loss  by  exchange  will  he  settled  by  a  reference  to  the 
estimated  par  of  exchange  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  the  profit,  in  the 
one  case,  deducted  from  the  amount  charged  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of 
the  mission,  and  the  loss,  in  the  other,  added  to  that  account. 

The  efl'eet  of  this  arrangement  will  be  that  the  diplomatic  servants  of  the  Crown  will 
receive,  in  the  coins  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  the  full  amount  of  the  allow- 
ances assigned  to  them  by  the  Crown,  according  to  the  average  value  of  the  coins  of  the 
country  relatively  to  British  money,  and  will  be  relieved  from  loss  arising  from  accidental 
fluctuations  in  the  mercantile  exchanges. 

I  have  to  instruct  you  to  make  this  arrangement  known  to  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic 
Bervants  attached  to  your  mission,  and  to  inform  them  that  it  will  take  effect  after  the  1st 
of  January  185G. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)  Clarendon. 


—  No.  5.  -  - 

My  Lord. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  8  November  1856. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  so  much  directed  to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  Crown,  and  to  the  necessity  of  acting  in  coses  of  promotion,  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  seniority  of  standing  as  to  the  superiority  of  acquirements,  that  I 
think  it  desirable  that  the  chiefs  of  Her  Majesty's  missions  at  foreign  Courts  should  direct 
the  attention  of  the  senior  members  of  their  missions  to  the  importance,  if  they  desire  to 

rise 
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rise  in  their  profession,  of  qualifying  themselves  for  advancement  hy  turning  to  the  beet  Appendix,  No.  s. 
account  the  opportunities  afforded  them  by  their  residence  at  foreign  Courts.   

The  duties  of  the  subordinate  members  of  a  mission  arc  not  merely  those  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  perform  in  the  chancery  ;  but  they  should  make  it  their  study  to  become 
acquainted  with  what  is  passing  in  the  capital  and  country  in  which  they  reside,  and  they 
Bhould  diligently  observe  everything  calculated  to  throw  a  light,  not  only  on  the  system  of 
government  pursued  in  the  country  aud  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  people,  but 
also  on  the  policy  of  that  Government  in  its  foreign  relations,  and  the  mean.*  by  which 
foreign  Governments,  through  their  diplomatic  agents  accredited  at  the  Court,  seek  to 
influence  or  control  that  policy. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  subordinate  members  of  Her  Majesty's  missions  should  habitu- 
ally discuss  political  questions,  or  express  political  opinions  in  society,  for  such  a  course 
might  lead  to  much  inconvenience  ;  but  they  may  with  much  advantage  to  their  immediate 
chiefs,  and  with  much  benefit  to  their  own  education  for  the  higher  rank  of  their  profession, 
lie  diligent  observers  and  accurate  reporters  to  their  chiefs  of  what  is  going  on  around 
them. 

I  have  accordingly  to  instruct  the  chiefs  of  Her  Majesty's  missions  generally  to  impress 
these  considerations  on  the  junior  mend  ers  of  their  mi.-.-ions,  and  to  enable  them  clearly  to 
comprehend  that  the  sphere  of  their  duties  is  more  extensive  than  many  of  them,  as  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  consider  it  to  be. 

I  am,  &e. 
( signed)  Cl<tn-,td„n. 


—  No.  6.  — 

My  Lord, 

Su%  Foreign  Office,  24  February  18/57. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  being  desirous  to  encourage  the  junior  members  of  the 
diplomatic  service  to  turn  to  account  the  opportunities  of  observation  afforded  to  them  by 
their  employment  in  foreign  Courts,  have  determined  to  assign  a  specific  duty  to  Her 
Majesty's  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  which  will  not  only  tend  to  their  own 
improvement  in  their  profession,  but  which  may,  if  properly  performed,  be  productive  of 
great  public  advantage. 

The  duties  to  be  thus  specially  assigned  to  the  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation 
arc,  the  collection  of  information  relating  to  the  commercial  movements  in  the  country 
where  they  reside,  and  the  compilation  of  jicriodical  re  porta  on  the  industry,  trade,  and 
general  statistics  of  that  country.  The  bearing  which  those  elementa  of  national  prosperity 
in  the  one  country  have  on  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  more  particularly  with 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  is  so  important  that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on 
furnishing  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

Her  Majesty's  consuls  at  the  outporte  furnish,  indeed,  ample  reports  of  matters  which 
come  under  their  immediate,  observation,  yet  those  reports  arc  necessarily  in  a  great 
measure  local  in  their  character.  But  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants  residing  at 
the  capitals  have  opportunities  for  arriving  at  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  com- 
mercial progress  of  the  several  countries,  and  of  ascertaining  the  grounds  on  which 
legislative  interference  with  the  course  of  trade  is  resorted  to,  and  the  effect  which  such 
interference  is  calculated  to  have,  not  only  on  local  or  general  interests  in  the  countries 
themselves,  but  also  on  the  commercial  relations  of  those  conntries  with  foreign  nations. 

Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  with  a  view  to  the  same  result, 
might  occasionally,  and  with  the  sanction  of  their  chiefs,  visit  the  great  manufacturing 
towns,  and  also,  in  maritime  countries,  the  outports,  and  witness  the  course  of  business 
there  ;  aud,  if  necessary,  suggest,  from  personal  experience,  the  adoption  of  measures  bv 
which  the  trade  of  British  subjects  might  obtain  facilities,  or  be  relieved  from  burdens  anil 
obstructions. 

But  while  assigning  this  specific  duty  to  Her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  embassy  and 
legation,  it  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  release  them  from  the  superintendence  and 
control  of  the  heads  of  missions.  They  will  remain,  aa  now,  wholly  subordinate  to  their 
chiefs,  and  they  will  report  exclusively  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  expect  that  the  heads  of  missions  will  give  effect  to  the  object  which  they  have 
in  view,  by  obtaining  for  their  secretaries  access  to  all  sources  of  information,  by  en- 
couraging them  by  their  support  and  advice,  and  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  matters  to 
which  their  attention  may  most  usefully  be  directed. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  will  expect  to  receive  from  the  heada  of  missions  copies  of 
the  reporta  made  to  them  by  their  secretaries,  accompanied  with  any  additional  observations 
which  they  may  themselves  see  occasion  to  offer.  No  particular  form  is  prescribed  in 
which  such  reports  should  be  drawn  up ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  the  secretaries  to  liave 
before  them,  in  the  first  instance,  specimens  of  consular  reports  which,  in  the  arrangement 
of  subjects  and  explanation  of  details,  may  be  taken  as  good  models  for  imitation. 

The  reports  should  be  made  at  stated  periods,  namely,  on  the  1st  of  January  and 
1st  of  July  of  each  year,  and  should  be  sent  home  by  the  heads  of  missions  as  soon  as  post 
siblc  afrer'thosc  days. 
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Appendix,  No.  n.      It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  which  this  system,  if  fairly 

  executed,  will  carry  with  it    It  will  benefit  the  secretaries  by  giving  them  habit*  of 

attentive  observation;  it  will  assist  the  heads  of  missions  by  affording  them  additional 
facilities  for  arriving  at  a  just  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
reside;  and  it  will  place  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  public  at  large,  in  the  pos- 
session of  valuable  materials  on  which  to  frame  commercial  legislation  and  to  regulate 
•«•.  enterprise, 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)  Clarendon. 


—  No.  7.— 

My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  20  March  1857. 

With  reference  to  that  part  of  my  Circular  Despatch  of  the  21st  ultimo,  stating  that 
Her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  might  occasionally  visit  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  and  outporte,  I  have  to  observe  that  such  journeys  should  not  be 
undertaken  without  the  sanction  of  the  chief  of  the  mission,  who  should  also  report  to  this 
office  the  object  of  the  visit. 

The  expenses  incurred  on  such  journeys  will  be  rendered  to  the  head  of  the  mission  and 
charged  in  his  quarterly  account  of  extraordinary  expenses ;  but  the  head  of  the  mission 
will  enjoin  the  secretary  to  observe  the  strictest  economy,  and  will  require  him  to  furnish 
regular  vouchers  for  his  expenditure,  to  be  transmitted  to  this  office,  with  the  account  of 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)  Clarendon. 


—  No  8.— 

My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  28  February  1859. 

I  have  to  instruct  you,  whenever  you  may  have  occasion  to  forward  an  application  for 
leave  of  absence  from  any  member  of  your  mission,  to  mention  at  the  same  time  the  date 
of  the  last  leave  of  absence  granted  to  the  applicant,  and  the  length  of  time  he  has  been 
residing  at  his  post  since  its  expiration. 

I  am,  &c. 

(signed)  Malmesbun/. 


-  No.  9.  - 

My  Lord, 

Sir,  "  Foreign  Office,  20  January  1860. 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  large  and  continual  increase  of  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  Her  Majesty's  missions,  which  having  in  the  year  1846-47  amounted  to 
18,457/.  9*.  3d.,  and  having  in  the  year  1848-49  been  reduced  to  16,846*.  11$.  Id., 
were  swollen  in  the  year  1857-58,  the  last  year  for  which  a  return  has  been  made  to 
Parliament,  to  the  large  sum  of  30,734/.  3«.  5d. ;  and  which  in  the  year  1858-59 
amounted  to  36,964/.  10*.  3d.,  and  for  the  half-year  ending  September  30,  1859, 
amounted  to  19,941/.  12*.  10  d. 

Now,  in  calling  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants  in  general  to  this  large 
increase  of  incidental  expenditure,  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  blame  any  one.  I  am  aware 
that,  as  regards  some  missions,  little,  if  any,  increase  may  have  taken  place ;  and  that,  as 
regards  others,  peouliar  and  varying  circumstances  may  from  time  to  time  have  given  rise 
to  increased  expenditure  But  what  I  do  wish  to  press  upon  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic 
servants  is,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  strictest  watch  over  those  items  of  expenditure 
which  are  allowed  to  be  charged  in  their  extraordinary  accounts,  and  of  endeavouring  by 
all  means  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

Taking  the  last  Parliamentary  account  for  an  instance,  I  observe  that  some  of  the 
heaviest  items  of  expenditure  are  incurred  on  account  of  postage,  extra  couriers,  journeys 
on  public  service,  extra  copying  and  translations,  interpreters,  attaches,  and  clerks,  and,  in 
some  cases,  servants'  wages. 

Now,  with  respnet  to  the  postage,  which  amounted  in  that  year  to  4,000/.,  the  heads  of 
missions  may,  I  conceive,  exercise  a  salutary  check  on  their  subordinates,  by  impressing 
on  them  the  necessity  of  not  allowing  any  letters  to  pass  cither  to  or  from  them,  which  are 
not  bond  fide  addressed  to  them  or  wriiten  by  them. 

With  regard  to  the  extra  couriers,  under  which  head  up  to  the  year  to  which  I  am 
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alluding,  the  expense  of  telegram?  was  also  included,  I  can  only  rely  upon  the  heads  of  Appendix,  No.  a. 

missions  for  confining  expenditure  on  this  account  within  the  narrowest  limit  consistent   

with  the  actual  requirements  of  the  public  service ;  and  more  specifically  as  regards  the  use 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  the  charges  for  which  now  form  a  separate  item  in  their  accounts ; 
I  would  press  on  the  heads  of  missions  not  tu  have  recourse  to  this  very  costly  channel 
of  communication,  except  when  they  have  matters  of  real  importance  or  interest  to  com- 
municate, which  it  i«  desirable  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  he  acquainted  with 
more  expeditiously  than  by  post  ;  and  I  would  add,  that  I  trust  that  the  heads  of  missions 
take  care  that  no  telegrams  on  private  affairs  are  sent  by  the  subordinate  members  of  their 
missions,  and  charged  in  the  public  account,  without  their  consent  being  previously 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  journeys  on  the  pnhlic  service,  I  must  rely  on  the  heads  of  missions  not 
to  sanction  them  without  evident  necessity,  and  to  cause  the  accounts  of  any  expenditure 
for  such  journeys  to  be  strictly  examined  and  approved  by  them  before  the  charge  is 
inserted  in  the  accounts. 

With  regard  to  the  charges  for  extra  copying  and  translations,  interpreters,  attaches, 
and  clerks,  I  should  hope  that  the  regulations  as  to  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages 
being  now  required  of  the  junior  members  of  the  missions,  will  shortly  cau^e  the  charges 
for  interpreters  and  translations  altogether  to  disappear  from  the  accounts ;  and  I  shall 
expect  that  eve/y  account  of  extraordinary  expenditure  in  which  those  charges  figure 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  special  despatch  from  the  head  of  the  mission,  stating  the  names 
of  the  attaches  in  residence,  and  the  reason  why  the  translations  have  not  been  made  by 
them  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  charges  for  extra  copying,  I  shall  expect  an  explanation  with 
each  account  in  which  they  appear,  showing  the  grounds  on  which  those  charges  have 
been  incurred. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  Her  Majesty's  Embassy  at  Constantinople  does  not  come 
within  the  observations  which  I  have  made  as  regards  expenditure  on  account  of 
interpreters. 

The  only  other  items  to  which  I  propose  specifically  to  allude,  are  those  of  servants' 
wages  and  porterage.  These,  I  am  aware,  are  charges  peculiar  to  certain  missions,  and 
they  have  been  sanctioned  by  my  predecessors ;  but  I  should  wish  those  ministers  in 
whose  accounts  they  arc  included,  to  consider  whether  the  sums  now  expended  are  not 
susceptible  of  being  brought  within  a  narrower  compass. 

In  calling  the  serious  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants  to  the  subject  of 
this  Despatch,  I  wish  to  express  my  full  reliance  on  their  disposition  cordially  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  dictated ;  and  to  endeavour,  as  a  matter  of  public  dutv,  to 
practise  the  same  economy  in  regard  to  expenditure  on  the  public  service  as  they  would  in 
regard  to  their  own  personal  expenditure.  The  attention  of  Parliament  is  becoming  yearly 
more  alive  to  the  large  and  increasing  expenditure  on  account  of  the  contingencies  of  Her 
Majesty's  Missions ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  arc  bound  to  be  prepared  to  show  to 
Parliament  that  no  effort  has  been  wanting  on  their  part  to  check  improper  expenditure. 
And  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  be  enabled  more  effectually  to  do  so,  I  have  to 
instruct  you  to  accompany  your  account  of  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  quarter  ending 
the  31  st  of  March  next,  with  a  separate  Despatch  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  each  item 
of  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  and  showing  the  necessity  of  such  expenditure  either 
being  incurred  at  all,  or  incurred  to  the  same  amount. 

I  have  further  to  instruct  yon  in  each  succeeding  quarter  to  send  home  with  your 
account  of  extraordinary  expenses,  a  comparative  statement  of  the  same  expenses  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year,  according  to  the  form  which  I  inclose ;  and 
you  will  explain,  at  the  same  time,  the  grounds  on  which  any  material  excess  of  expendi- 
ture over  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  may  have  been  incurred. 

I  have  to  add  that  as  considerable  delay  is  occasioned  in  the  examination  and  passing  of 
the  accounts  of  extraordinary  expenses,  if  the  accounts  are  not  made  out  in  due  form  and 
properly  vouched  for,  I  have  given  directions  that  in  all  cases  where  proper  vouchers  are 
not  supplied,  the  unsupported  items  Bhall  be  at  once  disallowed,  and  the  sums  deducted 
from  the  totals  of  the  accounts,  and  their  eventual  payment  made  subject  to  subsequent 
explanation.  In  this  case  the  Treasury  will  only  dc  requested  to  repay  the  amount  of 
expenses  duly  accounted  for,  leaving  excepted  items  to  stand  over. 

I  am,  &c 
(signed)       J.  Russell 
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Enclosure  in  No.  9. 
Fokm  or  Account. 
Account  of  the  Extraordinary  Disbursements  of  Her  ^^j0^'8"^^^^ 


March  31, 


for  the  Quarter  ended 


■June 

30, 

Sept. 

30, 

Dec. 

31, 

18 


No.  of  Voucher. 

ITEM  S. 

Amount  of«ch 

• 

Amount  of  tack  [tot 

of  lut  Quartet 
u  compared  wilV  t&a 

cnrmpoDding 
Item  of  the  premt 
Quit  hi. 

Fnrvign 
Money. 

£.   j.  d. 

£.  d. 

lii* 

i'iV 

Journeys  on  Public  Service  (when  pre- 
viously sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of 

Any  item  of  Special  Charge  (ichen  pre- 
viously sanctioned)  .... 

Any  authorised  permanent  Salary,  Pen- 
sion, or  Allowance  .... 

*1 
>—>An 

:  «i 

>(«( 

^  

Add  Loss       .         ,          ,  .,, 

,       ,„  .    by  liXchance  tax  the  case 
Deduct  (jam    J             b  v 

may  be)  on  Bills  of  Kxchjuige  on 

England  drawn  during  tlie  qimrter  on 

account  of  Diplomatic  Salaries,  us  per 

voucher  annexed  .... 

Total    -   -  • 

— t£ 

Amounting,  according  to  the  annexed  certificate  of  the  current 
Exchange  on  Knglaud  at  this  date  (the   last   day   of  the  Quarter), 

<>f     '    to  the  Pound 

Sterling,  to  the  Sum  ..f 

_    Shillings',  and  Pence. 


(Signed) 


18 


—  No.  10.  — 
Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  //.  Iiulwer. 


Foreign  OfficCj 


10  January  1860. 


Sir, 

With  reference  to  my  other  Circular  Despatch  of  tliis  day's  date,  respecting  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  Her  Majesty's  Missions  abroad,  I  have  to  state  to  you  that 
there  ia  one  item  almost  peculiar  (and  entirely  so  as  regards  amount)  to  Her  Majesty's 
Embassy  at  Constantinople,  to  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  your  Excellency's  Rpecial 

attention. 
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attention.    I  allude  to  the  charge  for  boats  and  boatmen,  and  horse  hire,  which,  according   Appendix  No.  3. 
to  the  Parliamentary  Return,  amounted,  in  the  year  1846—47,  to  454/.  9*.  8<£,  and  con- 
tinued to  appear  in  the  account*  at  somewhat  the  same  ratex  on  an  average,  up  to  the  year 
1853-54,  from  which  year,  however,  the  charge  has  been,  for, — 

£.     *.  rf. 

1854-  55    899    7  1 

1855-  56    949  10  9 

1856-  57    1,183  15  9 

1857-  58    1,045  14  - 

1858-  59    1,352  15  5 

And  for  the  June  and  September  quarters  of  the  current  year,  803/.  11*. 

This  enormous  increase  of  expenditure  under  one '  particular  head  necessarily  calls  for 
strict  inquiry ;  and  I  must  request  your  Excellency  to  report  to  me,  in  the  fullest  detail, 
how  it  happens  that  so  large  an  expense  has  been  incurred ;  and  to  furnish  me  with  suffi- 
cient data  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  whether  there  are  any  peculiar  circumstances 
in  the  present  state  of  things  to  warrant  so  large  an  outlay  on  this  particular  account. 

I  think  it  right  also,  while  addressing  your  Excellency  separately  on  the  subject  of 
extraordinary  expenses,  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  exclusive  of  the  charge  for 
dragomans,  the  expenses  of  the  Constantinople  Embassy  on  account  of  cxtraordinaries, 
which  amounted  in  the  year  1846-47  to  2,724/.  12 1.  Qd.,  which  sum  they  did  not  exceed, 
but  fell  much  short  of,  on  an  average,  up  to  the  year  1852-53,  inclusive,  have,  from  the 
year  1853-5-1  to  the  year  1857-58,  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  above  5,000/.  a  year. 

In  the  year  1858-59  the  expenditure  amounted  to  above  8,500/.,  and  for  the  two 
quarters  ending  30th  of  June  and  30th  of  September  1859  they  amounted  to  4,375/., 
inclusive,  in  both  cases,  of  dragomans'  salaries. 

Your  Excellency  will  sec  at  once  how  necessary  it  is  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
be  enabled  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  Parliament  of  this  great  increase  of  ex- 
penditure and  I  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  the  matter  to  your  immediate  attention, 
or  press  upon  you  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  expenditure  as 
far  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  former  years. 

I  have  further  to  press  upon  you  the  necessity  of  strict  attention  being  paid  to  the 
Foreign  Office  regulations  in  regard  to  the  items  chargeable  in  the  extraordinary  accounts 
of  the  Embassy,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  supported. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)       J.  RtttselL 


—  No.  11.  — 

(Extract.) 

Foreign  Office,  24  January  1860. 

With  reference  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  Circular  Instruction  of  the  24th  February 
1857,  requiring  that  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation  should  send  in 
half-yearly  reports  on  the  commerce,  industry,  and  statistics  of  the  country  in  which  they 
reside,  I  have  to  state  to  you  that,  in  addition  to  and  distinct  from  these  reports,  the  Secre- 
taries of  Embassy  and  Legation  will  be  expected  henceforth,  within  30  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  each  year  (the  date  of  your  receipt  of  this  despatch  being  taken  to  be  the 
commencement  of  the  year  I860  for  the  purposes  of  this  instruction)  to  send  in  a  concise 
report,  accompanied  by  such  tubular  returns  a*  they  may  be  able  to  procure,  of  the  finances, 
public  credit,  shipping,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  the  several  countries 
m  which  they  have  resided  during  the  past  year. 

It  may  possibly  happen  that  the  yearly  returns  on  these  subjects  which  foreign  Govern- 
ments are  more  or  less  in  the  habit  of  publishing,  mayjnot  be  issued  at  the  time  prescribed 
for  these  reports ;  but  I  can  have  little  doubt  that  by  duly  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which,  if  sought  for,  may  be  obtained  in  every  capital,  and  by  availing  them- 
eclves  of  the  facilities  which  Her  Majesty's  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  can  doubtless 
obtain  for  them.  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation  will  be  able  to  comply  with  my 
instructions  in  this  respect,  which  you  will  at  once  convey  to  the  Secretary  attached  to 
your  Mission,  wherever  he  may  be. 

The  object  which  was  contemplated  by  Lord  Clarendon's  despatch  was  to  give  secre- 
taries encouragement  to  improve  themselves  in  general  knowledge,  in  regard  to  matters 
with  which  in  the  course  of  their  subsequent  career  they  might  have  to  deal ;  and  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  to  the  public,  how  far  they  were 
qualified  for  any  duties  which  might  be  entrusted  to  them. 

I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  some  misapprehension  prevails  in  regard  to  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  secretaries  to  furnish  reports  in  that  capacity  when  acting  as  charge" 
d'affaires,  or  when  absent  on  leave,  or  only  recently  appointed  to  a  post.  I  nave,  there- 
fore, to  desire  that  it  may  ho  understood  that  secretaries  of  legation  arc  not  exempted  from 
the  duty  of  reporting  in  consequence  of  being  for  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  of 
their  report,  or  for  any  portion  thereof,  acting  as  charge  d'affaires. 

2dly.  That  absence  on  leave  does  not  exempt  a  secretary  from  making  his  reports  at 
the  stated  times.  He  must  obtain  materials  for  those  reports  from  the  place  at  which  he 
Holds  the  appointment 

:  -0.47.  3  0a  3dly.  That 
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Appendix,  No.  8.  3dly.  That  although  a  secretary  may  not  be  able  to  make  his  first  report  unless  he  has 
,  actually  resided  at  the  place  where  he  holds  the  appointment  for  three  months  from  the 

date  of  his  nomination,  yet,  in  the  case  of  a  transfer,  such  secretary  will  be  expected  to 
make  his  half-yearly  report  as  from  the  place  from  which  he  has  been  transferred. 

4thly.  I  have  to  observe  that,  for  the  future,  the  half-yearly  reports  must  be  completed 
by  the  Secretaries  at  the  Courts  of  Europe,  and  despatched  so  as  to  arrive  in  the  Foreign 
Office  by  the  1st  of  February  and  1st  of  August  in  each  year. 

I  have  also  to  notice  another  misapprehension  which,  I  believe,  prevails  in  regard  to 
the  clause  in  Lord  Clarendon's  despatch,  which  authorises  occasional  visits  to  great  manu- 
facturing towns  or  to  seaports,  Such  visits  are  not,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  an  indie- 
jiensable  requisite  for  making  a  report.  On  the  contrary,  the  circular  distinctly  contem- 
plated that  the  reports  should  be  the  result  of  inquiries  made  at  the  capitals,  where  it 
might  be  supposed  that  all  information  of  interest  would  centre  ;  and  permission  to  visit 
outlying  places  was  merely  given  as  affording,  if  required,  additional  means  of  obtaining 
knowledge,  but  certainly  not  with  the  view  of  superseding  the  knowledge  which  might  be 
derived  from  a  proper  use  of  the  general  information  which  the  capitals  of  countries  furnish 
the  best  opportunity  for  acquiring. 

I  have  to  instruct  you  to  impress  upon  the  Secretary  attached  to  your  mission  the 
obligation  of  strictly  attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Lord  Clarendon  and  in  my 
present  despatch  ;  and  that  those  rules  may  be  patent  and  at  all  times  present  to  the 
Secretary,  I  furnish  you  with  copies  of  the  two  instructions,  which  arc  to  be  perma- 
nently fixed  in  the  diary  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Mission  ;  and  you  will  send  a  copy 
of  this  despatch  without  delay  to  the  Secretary  of  your  Mission  if  he  should  not  be  at 
his  post   

My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  10  February  1860. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  want  of  nnv  fixed  rules  in  regard  to  leave  of  absence 
in  the  case  of  the  junior  salaried  members  of  the  diplomatic  service. 

At  present  the  head  of  a  mission  alone  is  placed  on  half-salary  during  leave  of  absence, 
and  1  see  no  reason  to  disturb  that  arrangement,  because  during  absence  from  his  post  the 
head  of  a  mission  is  relieved  from  the  charge  of  representation. 

The  case  is  different,  however,  as  regards  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  and  paid 
attaches,  who  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to  draw  their  full  salaries  while  absent  on  leave 
from  their  post,  however  long  they  may  be  absent.  The  consequence  is,  that  having  no 
pecuniary  interest  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their  posts,  the}'  are  apt  to  apply  for,  and 
obtain,  prolonged  leave  of  absence,  and  thereby  to  devolve  on  others  the  duties  which  they 
arc  appointed  themselves  to  perform. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  should 
have  regular  opportunities  for  visiting  their  friends  in  this  country,  or  otherwise  employing 
themselves.  But  I  consider  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  service,  and  fair 
to  all  parties,  if  some  general  rule  were  laid  down  defining  the  period  in  each  year  during 
which  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  and  paid  attaches,  may  be  absent  from  their 
post  on  leave  obtained  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  any 
deduction  from  their  salaries ;  and  that  a  further  rule  should  be  laid  down  that  if,  from 
any  cause,  secretaries  and  paid  attaches  obtain  an  extension  of  such  leave,  they  should  be 
placed,  from  the  expiration  of  their  original  leave  until  their  resumption  of  their  duties, 
on  half  salary. 

As  regards  the  length  of  leave  to  be  allowed  to  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  and 
paid  attaches,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  without  any  deduction  from  their  salaries,  I 
consider  the  length  of  time  allowed  to  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  a  fair  basis 
of  calculation,  with  such  an  addition  as  may  be  considered  sufficient  to  meet  the  time 
to  be  spent  in  travelling  to  and  from  England ;  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
constant  and  severe  labour  to  which  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  are  subject  renders  it 
much  more  necessary  in  their  case,  than  in  that  of  the  general  diplomatic  service,  that 
they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  in  the  course  of  the  year  a  liberal  amount 
of  relaxation. 

Proceeding  on  this  principle,  I  am  prepared  to  lay  down  as  a  rule  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  that  the  stated  period  of  leave  of  absence  to  which  secretaries  of  embassy  and 
legation,  and  paid  attaches,  are  to  be  considered  entitled  in  the  course  of  each  year, 
subject,  of  course,  to  its  being  limited  if  the  public  service  requires  it,  should  be  two 
caleudar  months,  which  is  the  length  of  leave  allowed  to  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office ; 
and  further,  that  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  secretaries  and  attaches  for  travelling,  in 
addition  to  the  stated  period  of  two  calendar  months,  should  be  calculated  with  general 
reference  to  the  distance  from  England  of*  the  places  of  their  residence,  and  to  the  facilities 
of  travelling. 

According  to  this  principle  I  have  decided  that  as  regards  the  generality  of  European 
Courts,  an  interval  of  ten  weeks  should  be  allowed  between  the  departure  on  leave 
from  the  post,  and  the  return  to  the  post  on  the  completion  of  leave;  as  regards  Constan- 
tinople, Athens,  Petersburgh,  and  Stockholm,  an  interval  of  12  weeks ;  as  regards 
Washington,  an  interval  of  14  weeks ;  and  as  regards  Mexico  and  South  America,  an 
interval  of  16  weeks. 

The  cases  of  Persia  and  China  must  be  exceptional,  and  be  dependent  in  each  instance 
on  special  considerations. 

As 
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As  regards  European  missions,  with  the  exception  of  St  Petersburgh,  Constantinople,   Appendix,  No. 

Stockholm,  and  Athens,  the  secretaries  and  jwid  attaches  will  not  be  allowed  to  run  the   .'. 

leave  of  one  year  into  another ;  but  as  regards  St  Petersburg!),  Constantinople,  Stockholm, 
and  Athens,  the  United  Slates,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  the  secretaries  and  attaches  being  allowed  to  take  their  leave  once  in  two  years,  if  they 
desired  it,  with  the  understanding,  of  course,  that  before  they  apply  for  it  they  have  been 
at  their  posts  for  so  long  a  ]>enod  consecutively  as,  with  their  leave,  will  complete  two 
years  of  time.  In  this  case,  however,  the  additional  period  allowed  for  journeys  will 
only  be  granted  as  for  one  year,  and,  therefore,  the  period  of  leave  for  two  years  will 
be,  in  the  case  of  St  Pctcrsburgh,  Constantinople,  Stockholm,  and  Athens,  20  weeks ;  in 
that  of  Washington,  22  weeks  ;  and  in  that  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  24  weeks. 

Although  it  is  not  likely  that  as  regards  distant  missions  the  secretaries  and  paid 
attache's  would  wish  to  take  their  annual  leaves  in  broken  periods,  yet  they,  in  common 
with  those  residing  in  capitals  nearer  England,  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  provided  that 
in  the  aggregate  they  do  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  the  stated  time  of  leave  allowed 
for  one  year.  If  they  do  exceed  it  the  deduction  from  their  salaries  will  take  effect  for 
any  period  of  excess. 

The  heads  of  the  several  missions  will  continue  as  now  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  behalf  of  secretaries  or  paid  attaches  who  may  seek  to  obtain  leave  of  absence ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  they  will  state  whether  the  applicant  lias  received  any,  and  what  por- 
tion, of  his  leave  for  the  current  year;  for  what  length  of  time  previously  to  the  date 
of  his  application  he  has  been  at  his  post ;  and  whether  the  demands  of  the  public  service 
will  admit  of  leave  being  granted  to  him. 

If,  upon  this,  leave  is  granted,  the  head  of  the  mission  will  report  at  once  on  what 
day  the  leave  is  taken  advantage  of;  and  he  will  subsequently  report  on  what  day  the 
person  to  whom  leave  has  been  thus  granted  resumes  his  duty. 

I  have  further  to  {joint  out  to  the  heads  of  missions  that  it  is  intended  that  unlese 
inconsistent  with  the  public  service,  the  secretaries  and  ]>aid  attaches  should  severally 
be  allowed  their  allotted  period  of  leave  in  each  year,  or  in  two  successive  years,  as 
explained  in  this  despatch ;  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  period  at  which  the  Secretary 
of  Legation  may  take  his  leave,  must  depend  on  the  convenience  of  the  Minister,  so,  as 
regards  the  paid  attaches,  when  there  are  two  in  one  embassy  or  mission,  their  leaves 
should,  under  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  mission,  be  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  one 
paid  attache  being  always  present  at  his  post 

The  chief  clerk  of  the  I;  oreign  Office  when  making  out  the  periodical  salary  lists  will 
be  guided  by  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  missions  in  regard  to  the  secretaries  and  paid 
attaches  absent  on  leave,  and  he  is  directed  to  deduct  a  moiety  of  the  salary  accruiug  to  any 
secretary  of  embassy  or  legation,  or  paid  attache,  for  the  period  he  may  have  been  absent 
from  his  post  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  public  duty,  over  and  above  the  several 
periods  now  specified. 

The  rules  now  laid  down  will  tako  effect  from  the  1st  of  January  1860,  and  be 
applicable  to  any  secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation,  or  paid,  attaches,  who  may  have 
been  on  leave  on  that  day. 

Any  secretaries  or  paid  attaches  who  have  been  absent  from  their  posts  for  the  time 
thus  assigned  for  leave  of  absence,  will  be  required  to  set  out  on  their  return  to  their 
posts  not  later  than  the  1st  of  March  next;  failing  which,  they  will,  from  that  date,  be 
placed  on  half  salary ;  and  those  who  may  have  not  completed  the  assigned  term  will  be 
(subjected  to  the  rule  when  they  have  done  so. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  anything  about  unpaid  attaches,  as  the 
public  has  no  claim  on  them  such  as  it  has  on  secretaries  and  paid  attaches,  who  are 
in  the  receipt  of  salaries. 

I  have  to  instruct  you  to  communicate  the  contents  of  this  despatch  to  the  secretaries 
and  paid  attaches  belonging  to  your  mission;  and  you  will  cause  a  copy  of  it  to  be 
inserted  in  the  register  of  correspondence,  so  that  it  may  be  always  accessible  to  the 
secretaries  and  attaches. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)       J.  Russell 


—  No.  13.  — 

My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  10  February  1860. 

I  have  to  instruct  you  to  report  to  me  on  what  principle  the  archives  of  your 
mission  are  kept;  whether  all  documents  which  may  come  into  the  mission  arc  care- 
fully registered  as  they  come  in,  and  preserved  with  a  view  to  their  being  eventually 
bound  up  in  volumes,  and  whether  perfect  and  complete  drafts  of  every  official  letter, 
either  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  home,  or  to  the  foreign  or  other  offices  of  the  country 
in  which  you  reside,  or  to  Her  Majesty's  consuls,  or  to  jirivatc  individuals,  arc  kept  and 
duly  registered,  independently  of  any  letter-book  which  may  be  kept  as  part  of  the 
archives  of  the  mission. 

You  will  further  state,  in  the  event  of  a  letter-book  being  kept,  what  precautions  are  taken 
to  insure  an  exact  transcript  of  every  letter  sent  out  of  your  chancery  being  entered  into 
such  book  within  not  later  than  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  that  tho  letter  is  sent  off. 

0.47.  3  O  3  I  have 
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Appondix,  No.  t.  I  have  to  add,  that  although  I  would  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  use  of  a  letter-book 
in  which  letters  are  regularly  entered,  the  experience  of  the  Foreign  Office  shows  that  it 
is  much  more  convenient  that  a  separate  draft  of  every  letter  should  be  kept  in  the  archives, 
and  that  such  draft*,  perfect  and  complete  in  every  sense,  should  be  tied  up  in  bundles  of 
convenient  size  until  the  time  arrives  for  binding  them ;  and  this  practice  should  hereafter 
bo  adopted  in  your  mission  if  it  is  not  now  in  force,  even  though  a  letter-book  is  also  kept. 

As  most  of  the  attaches  now  in  the  service  have  passed  a  probation  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  adopting  in  your  mission  the  principle  of  keeping 
papers  observed  in  the  Foreign  Office,  which  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  arrangement, 
as  admitting  of  speedy  reference  to  any  particular  paper. 

I  have  further  to  instruct  you  to  report  to  me  whether  a  register  is  regularly  kept  in 
your  mission  of  all  public  letters  and  document*,  from  whatever  quarter  received,  and  to 
whatever  quarter  sent ;  if  not,  or  if  the  register  differs  from  that  in  use  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  any  of  the  junior  attaches  can  at  once  say,  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  apply  to 
me  at  once  for  a  projier  register,  and  as  soon  as  you  receive  it,  to  cause  it  to  be  written  up 
from  the  1st  of  January  ot  this  year,  and  regularly  kept  hereafter. 

In  case  of  your  so  applying  for  a  register,  it  would  be  convenient  that  you  should 
state  the  average  number  of  entries  of  each  description  of  letter  which  may  be  received 
in  your  chancery  in  each  year,  so  that  the  register  may  be  arranged  accordingly. 

The  only  difference  that  need  be  observed  in  keeping  the  register  of  your  mission  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Foreign  Office  is,  that  whereas  the  number  of  entries  in  the 
latter  requires  that  a  new  register  should  be  used  in  each  successive  year,  the  same  register 
in  your  mission  may  continue  to  be  used  until  it  is  filled  up  altogether. 

1  have  further  to  state  to  you,  that  except  in  any  case  where  a  person  may  be  specially 
charged,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  custody  of  the  archives, 
the  senior  attache  for  the  time  being  in  each  mission  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
archives  being  kept  in  proper  order;  and  even  in  the  case  supposed,  the  senior  attacb.6 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  correspondence  being  regularly  registered,  and  for  the 
letters  and  drafts  being  properly  docketed  and  filled  up  before  they  are  consigned  to  the 
archives. 

I  recommend  the  subject  of  this  despatch  to  your  particular  attention. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)      J.  Russell. 


—  No.  14.— 

My  Lord, 

SirT  Foreign  Office,  31  March  1860. 

I  havk  had  under  my  consideration  the  representations  which  have  been  made  by 
certain  of  the  junior  salaried  members  of  the  diplomatic  service,  submitting  that  the 
privilege  which,  by  my  circular  despatch  of  the  24th  of  February,  is  confined  to  certain 
missions  of  running  into  one  the  leave  of  absence  which  they  are  entitled  to  obtain  in  two 
consecutive  years,  may  be  generally  extended  to  all  Her  Majesty's  missions;  and  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  acceding  to  this  request. 

In  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  period  allowed  for  travelling  will  only  be  admitted  as 
for  one  year,  nnd,  consequently,  in  the  case  of  the  missions  from  which  the  privilege  of 
running  "two  years'  leave  mto  one  was  withheld  by  my  circular  of  the  24th  of  February, 
but  to  which  it  is  now  extended,  the  period  of  leave  for  two  years  will  be  18  weeks. 

I  have  also  to  state  to  you  that,  on  re-consideration,  I  think  it  right  to  allow  an 
additional  week  on  account  of  travelling  in  the  case  of  the  missions  at  Lisbon  and  at 
Madrid  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  ca.se  of  those  missions,  the  leave  of  absence  for  one  year 
will  be  1 1  weeks,  and  for  two  years  l!>  weeks. 

The  modifications  thus  made  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  understanding  specified  in  my 
circular  of  February  in  regard  to  length  of  consecutive  residence  previously  to  any  appli- 
cation being  made  for  running  into  one  the  leave  of  two  years. 

You  will  communicate  the  contents  of  this  despatch  to  the  secretary  and  paid  attaches 
belonging  to  your  mission,  and  insert  a  copy  of  it  in  the  register  of  correspondence. 

I  am,  &c, 
(signed)      J.  Russell. 


—  No.  15.— 

My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  31  March  1860. 

From  representations  and  excuses  which  I  have  received  from  several  of  Her  Majesty's 
secretaries  of  legation  in  regard  to  their  half-yearly  reports,  I  perceive  that  much  mis- 
apprehension prevails  among  them  as  regards  the  principle  on  which  they  are  required  to 
make  those  reports  by  the  1st  of  February  and  1st  of  August  in  each  year. 

It  is  very  generally  alleged  that  thev  cannot  make  a  report  bv  the  1st  of  February, 
because  the  statistical  information  which  they  desire  to  -work  up  into  their  reports  is  not 

usually 
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usually  forthcoming  at  that  time.  This  would  be  a  very  reasonable  excuse  if  the  reports  Appendix,  No.  9. 
were  annual  instead  of  half-yearly ;  but  it  is  not  so  as  the  cose  stands.   , 

The  object  for  which  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  are  required  to  make 
periodical  reports  is  not  so  much  to  obtain  by  that  means  the  latest  statistical  information, 
but  to  impose  upon  the  secretaries  the  duty  of  keeping  their  attention  constantly  alive  to 
all  matters  connected  with  the  industry,  commerce,  and  resources  of  the  country  in  which 
they  reside,  and  of  reporting  either  generally  upon  the  whole,  or  g]>ecifically  upon  any 
branch  of  them.  I  will  not  give  particular  instances  in  which  secretaries  have  clearly 
apprehended  the  object  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  in  view,  and  have  fur- 
nished in  accordance  with  it  most  valuable  and  interesting  reports.  The  secretaries  who 
have  misapprehended  the  object,  on  reference  to  the  collection  of  reports  periodically  sent 
to  the  missions,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  to  what  I  refer;  and  I  should  wish 
secretaries  generally  to  understand,  that  without  setting  aside  altogether  detailed  statistical 
information,  which  in  many  cases  is  very  valuable,  that  to  which  they  should  particularly 
direct  their  attention  is  a  half-yearly  review  of  the  industrial  movements  in  the  country 
where  they  reside,  either  general  or  confined  to  any  particular  branch  of  industry. 

If  the  statistical  tables  and  other  public  documents  which  they  desire  to  append  to  their 
reports  are  not  issued  in  time  to  be  adverted  to  in  the  February  Report,  they  may  be 
reserved  for  notice  in  the  August  Report ;  but  I  cannot  admit  the  delay  in  the  issue  of 
such  document*  to  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  delay  in  making  the  reports  at  the  specific  half- 
yearly  periods  stated  in  my  circular  of  the  24th  of  January  last. 

You  will  furnish  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of  legation  with  a  copy  of  this  despatch. 

I  am,  &c, 
(signed)       J.  Russell. 


—  No.  16.  - 
Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  H.  Bultcer. 

(Extract.) 

Foreign  Office,  24  October  1860. 
In  order  to  ensure  due  regularity  in  the  performance  of  the  public  business,  I  know  no 
better  method  than  to  apply,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  to  Her  Majesty's  Embassy 
at  Constantinople  the  general  principle  on  which  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  is 
conducted. 

According  to  this  principle,  the  secretary  of  embassy  will  henceforth  hold,  as  regards 
the  Ambassador,  the  same  position  as  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  holds  as  regards  the 
Secretary  of  State;  and  therefore  the  whole  public  business  of  the  embassy  will  pass 
through  his  hands,  and,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Ambassador,  be  carried  on  under  his 
immediate  superintendence.  The  public  and  official  despatches  and  papers  will,  if  not 
opened  when  they  arrive  by  the  Ambassador  himself,  reach  the  Ambassador  through  the 
secretary  of  embassy ;  and  the  directions  of  the  Ambassador  in  regard  to  all  matters  of 
public  business,  except  in  so  far  as  the  chief  or  confidential  dragoman  is  concerned,  will 
pass  through  the  secretary  of  embassy,  and  be  executed  under  his  superintendence  and 
control.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  make  an  exception  as  regards  the  chief  or  confidential 
dragoman,  but  that  exception  only  extends  as  far  as  direct  personal  communication,  which 
it  may  be  most  convenient  for  the  Ambassador  to  have  with  the  chief  or  confidential 
dragoman  on  matters  of  business,  but  is  not  to  deprive  the  secretary  of  embassy  of  the 
right  to  have  full  cognizance  of  all  written  instructions  given  to  the  chief  or  confidential 
dragoman,  or  to  any  of  the  junior  dragomans  on  public  business,  and  of  all  written  reports 
on  public  business  made  by  them  to  the  Ambassador. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary  of  embassy,  his  place  will  be  occupied,  and  his  duties 
be  discharged,  by  the  oriental  secretary.  But  the  oriental  secretary  will  generally  have 
special  duties  to  perform,  and,  in  his  official  character,  he  will  hold  towards  the  junior 
dragomans  the  same  position  as  the  secretary  of  embassy  does  towards  the  paid  and 
unpaid  attaches;  he  wdl  be  the  channel  of  communication  between  tbem  and  the  Ambas- 
sador, and  be  charged  generally  with  their  supervision  and  control.  The  oriental  secre- 
tary will  have  cognizance  of  all  instructions  given  to,  and  all  reports  made  by,  the  chief  or 
confidential  dragoman  on  public  business,  and  it  will  be  his  duty  to  sec  that  the  translations 
from  documents  in  oriental  languages  are  correctly  made,  and  that  the  original  documents, 
as  well  as  the  translations  thereof,  are  duly  recorded  in  the  register  and  deposited  in 
the  archives. 

Furthermore,  the  oriental  secretary  will,  on  all  occasions  when  the  services  of  a 
dragoman  are  required,  accompany  the  Ambassador  to  his  audiences  with  the  Sultan,  and 
to  his  visits  to  Turkish  functionaries ;  and  although  I  will  not  lay  down  a  positive  rule  on 
the  point,  I  think  it  right  to  state  my  decided  opinion  that  the  oriental  secretary  should 
be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  all  business,  of  whatever  kind,  for  which  a  know- 
ledge of  oriental  languages  is  required,  indifferently  with  the  chief  or  confidential 
dragoman. 

In  the  occasional  or  accidental  absence  from  Constantinople,  or  from  the  chancery,  both 
of  the  secretary  of  embassy  and  of  the  oriental  secretary,  the  senior  attache  in 
attendance  will  undertake  their  duties*,  though  as  regards  those  of  the  oriental  secretary 
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Appendix,  No.  *.  this  rule  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  knowledge  which  the  senior  attache  may  have  of 

  oriental  languages,  so  that  no  inconvenience  or  delay  need  arise  in  the  transaction  of  the 

public  business. 

As  regards  the  general  duties  of  attaches,  the  senior  will,  in  the  chancery,  occupy  the 
position  which  a  senior  clerk  occupies  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  he  will  be  responsible  for  the 
correct  performance  of  the  details  of  the  chancery  work ;  he  will  assign  to  the  other 
attaches  their  respective  portions  of  it ;  he  will  have  the  custody  of  the  cyphers  and 
decyphers ;  and  he  will  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  of  the  embassy,  and  for  submitting  them  to  the  ambassador  for  approval  and 
transmission  to  England  within  one  month  at  the  latest  after  the  expiration  of  each 
quarter. 

In  regard  to  any  attaches  who  may  have  a  knowledge  of  oriental  languages,  the  Ambas- 
sador will  be  careful  to  give  them  every  fair  opportunity  of  turning  that  knowledge  to 
account  in  the  transaction  of  public  business. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  formal  appointment  has  been  made  by  any  of  my  predecessors 
of  a  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  embassy  ;  but  it  appears  that  this  duty  has  for  many 
years  been  entrusted  to  Count  Pisani. 

As  keeper  of  the  archives.  Count  Pisani  will  hold  in  the  embassy  a  position  correspon- 
ding with  that  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Foreign  Office,  though  his  duties  in  regard  to  the 
correspondence  will  commence  at  an  earlier  period.  His  duties  will  be  to  keep  the  papers, 
whether  bound  or  unbound,  in  order,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  accessible  at  any  time  ;  to 
see  that  the  papers  are  at  stated  intervals  bound  in  volumes  ;  and  to  make  references  and 
memoranda  for  the  information  of  the  Ambassador,  and  for  the  general  requirements  of 
the  chancery.  These  duties,  if  properly  attended  to,  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  keeper 
of  the  archives,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  tho  transaction  of  the  general  business  of  the 
chancery. 

Although,  after  what  I  have  said,  little  difficulty  need  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  exact 
position  held  by  each  member  of  the  chancery,  I  think  it  advisable  to  guard  against  any 
doubt  on  the  subject  by  laying  down  the  following  table  of  precedence,  viz. : — 

Secretary  of  Embassy.  Junior  Paid  Attaches. 

Oriental  Secretary.  Junior  Dragomans. 

Senior  Paid  Attache.  Unpaid  Attaches. 

Chief  or  Confidential  Dragoman.  Keeper  of  the  Archives. 

The  foregoing  regulations  apply  exclusively  to  the  transaction  of  the  public  and  official 
business  of  the  embassy,  and  are  not  intended  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  discretion 
of  the  Ambassador  in  regard  to  his  private  correspondence.  I  have  only  to  observe  on 
this  point  that  if  the  Ambassador  sees  occasion  to  employ  an  attache  specially  as  his 
private  secretary,  such  attache  is  not  to  be  employed  by  him  in  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business  of  the  embassy,  except  in  accordance  with  the  rules  which  I  have  laid 
down,  and  in  entire  subordination  to,  and  under  the  control  of,  the  secretaries  and  attaches 
holding  a  superior  position  to  him  in  the  chancery. 

I  must  in  the  last  place  lay  down,  as  a  rule  to  be  always  strictly  observed  in  the 
chancery,  that  no  persons,  even  though  holding  other  offices  in  the  public  service,  shall  be 
employed  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  of  the  embassy,  except  those  who  may 
be  actually  members  of  the  embassy,  or  whose  employment  may  be  specifically  sanctioned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  limited  period. 


—  No.  17.  — 
Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  H.  Bulwrr. 

(Extract.) 

Foreign  Office,  6  December  I860. 
I  have  duly  considered  the  observations  which  your  Excellency  has  made  in  your 
despatch  of  the  14th  of  November,  in  reply  to  the  instructions  for  the  regulation  of  the 
chancery  of  Her  Majesty's  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  conveyed  to  you  in  my  despatch 
of  the  24th  of  October,  and  more  particularly  that  portion  of  your  observations  which  are 
directed  to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  regulations  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  position  of 
Count  Pisani. 

With  reference  to  the  strong  opinion  which  you  express  in  favour  of  Count  Pisani,  and 
considering  the  long  period  during  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  superintendent 
of  the  chancery  to  the  satisfaction  of  successive  ambassadors,  I  will  so  far  modify  the 
directions  given  in  my  despatch  of  the  24th  of  October,  as  to  leave  to  him  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  chancery  in  addition  to  his  duty  of  keeper  of  the  archives. 

But,  as  I  think  it  indispensable  that  the  position  of  Count  Pisani  should  be  officially 
fixed  and  recognised  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  formally  appoint  him  to  be  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Chancery  and  Keeper  of  the  Archives ;  and  in  the  former  capacity  he  will 
occupy,  for  the  conduct  of  pubhc  business,  the  position  which  I  assigned  in  my  previous 
dispatch  to  the  senior  attache,  who  will  henceforth,  equally  with  all  other  attaches,  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  Count  Pisani,  and  the  Count  wdl  have,  as  the  first  attache  would 
have  had,  the  custody  of  the  cyphers. 
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In  conformity  with  this  arrangement,  the  future  precedency  in  the  chancery  will  be  as  Appendix,  No.  c. 
follows,  viz. :   

1.  Secretary  of  Embassy. 

2.  Oriental  Secretary. 

3.  Chief  or  Confidential  Dragoman. 

4.  Superintendent  of  Chancery  and  Keeper  of  Archives. 

5.  Paid  Attaches. 

6.  Junior  Dragomans. 

7.  Unpaid  Attaches. 

I  think  it  right,  however,  to  record,  that  although  from  peculiar  circumstances,  I  have 
assigned  to  Count  Pisani  the  special  office  of  superintendent  of  the  chancery,  such 
office  will  not  be  continued  when  vacated  by  Count  Pisani ;  and  if  at  that  time  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  attach  to  the  embassy  a  keeper  of  the  archives,  the  position  of  that 
officer  in  the  embassy  will  be  immediately  after  that  of  the  paid  attaches. 

I  see  no  occasion  to  make  any  material  changes  in  the  rules  laid  down  in  my  despatch 
of  the  24th  of  October,  but  with  reference  to  certain  explanations  which  you  have 
requested  in  regard  to  those  regulations,  I  have  to  state  to  vou  that  the  respective  func- 
tions of  the  secretary  of  embassy  and  of  the  first  attache  (which  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
will  now  be  discharged  by  the  superintendent  of  the  chancery)  are  defined  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  preclude  all  misapprehension,  if  the  terms  in  which  they  ore  defined  ore 
attended  to. 

I  conceive  that  on  every  account  it  is  better  that  the  Ambassador  should,  as  little  as 
possible,  interfere  directly  with  the  details  of  the  chance  rv  :  and  that  when  he  wishes  to 
communicate  with  the  junior  members  of  the  chancery  he  should  do  so  through  the  secre- 
tary of  embassy,  or,  in  his  absence,  through  the  oriental  secretary. 

I  see  no  occasion  for  making  any  such  provision  as  you  would  seem  to  desire  for  the 
performance  of  the  special  duties  of  the  oriental  secretary  when  he  is  acting  as  secretary 
of  embassy.    In  every  office  two-fold  duties  must  occasionally  be  discharged  by  the  same 

Serson,  and  as  in  the  Foreign  Office  a  single  Under  Sec  retary  occasionally  discharges  the 
uties  of  both,  so  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  principle  should  he  inapplicable  between 
the  oriental  secretary  and  the  secretary  of  embassy.  But  I  think  it  is  well  to  lay  down 
as  a  general  rule  that  the  secretary  of  embassy  and  the  oriental  secretary  must  not  be 
both  absent  from  Constantinople  at  the  same  time. 

As  regards,  however,  the  supervision  of  the  junior  dragomans,  with  which  the  oriental 
secretary  is  specially  charged  by  my  instruction  of  the  24th  of  October,  and,  in  his 
absence,  the  senior  attache  in  attendance,  if  acquainted  with  Oriental  languages,  I  have 
to  state  to  you  that  if  the  first  attache  does  not  understand  Oriental  languages,  then  the 
temporary  superintendence  of  the  junior  dragomans  must  devolve  on  the  chief  or  confi- 
dential dragoman. 

As  the  wording  of  the  passage  in  my  despatch  of  the  24th  of  October  respecting  the 
attendance  of  the  oriental  secretary  on  the  Ambassador  when  the  services  of  a  dragoman 
are  required,  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  some  doubt  on  your  part  as  to  my  intention,  I 
think  it  as  well  to  mention  to  you  that  I  merely  intended  to  intimate  that  whenever  the 
services  of  a  dragoman  were  required  by  the  Ambassador  at  his  audiences  with  the  Sultan, 
or  his  visits  to  Turkish  functionaries,  the  oriental  secretary  should  also  attend  the 
Ambassador,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dragoman,  but  together  with  the  dragoman. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  point  of  the  position  of  a  private  secretary,  the  only  rule  that  I 
can  lay  down  is,  that  a  private  secretary,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  public  business  of  the  embassy ;  but  if  he  should  be  an  attache,  should  take  his 
turn  of  duty  with  other  attaches,  and  should  then  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  secretary  of  embassy  and  superintendent  of  tho  chancery  respectively. 


—  No.  18.  — 

My  Lord, 

Sir,       *  Foreign  Office,  6  November  1860. 

I  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  some  misconception  has  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  them  and 
their  secretaries  and  attaches,  and  that  they  have  consequently,  in  many  cases,  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  secretaries  and  attaches  arc  public  servants  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  perform  specific  public  duties. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of  the  objects  for  which  secretaries  and  attaches  are 
appointed  to  embassies  and  missions  is,  that  they  may  be  trained  up  in  the  junior  branches 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  and  thereby  become  qualified  for  filling  afterwards  higher 
and  more  important  situations;  but  this  training  they  cannot  receive  unless  they  are 
employed,  according  to  their  several  commissions,  in  the  general  business  of  the  embassy 
or  mission. 

It  follows,  that  the  chiefs  of  missions  should  not  defeat  the  above-mentioned  purpose  by 
entrusting,  at  their  own  discretion,  and  with  reference  to  their  own  personal  convenience, 
the  management  and  execution  of  the  public  business  of  the  chanceries  to  persons  out  of 
the  regular  order.   Each  member  of  an  embassy  or  mission,  whether  secretary,  attache,  or 
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Appendix,  No.  «.  keeper  of  the  archives,  should  hold  in  the  chancery  the  position  to  which  he  is  entitled  by 
— —  office  or  seniority,  and  to  which  he  i»  named  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  in  no  case 

should  a  junior  be  arbitarily  preferred  to  a  senior,  nor  an  attache  to  a  secretary,  nor  a 
keeper  of  tbe  archives  to  an  attache. 

A  disregard  of  these  principles  not  only  tends  to  defeat  the  objects  for  which  the  dip- 
lomatic service  is  constituted,  but  is,  moreover,  among  the  junior  members  of  that  service, 
a  fruitful  source  of  jealousy  and  disunion. 

On  these  grounds  I  have  thought  it  expedient,  with  Her  Majesty's  approbation,  to  lay 
down  certain  fixed  rules  for  the  regulation  of  Her  Majesty's  embassies  and  legations,  in 
which  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  renders  an  adherence  to 
fixed  rules  peculiarly  important;  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  those  rules  are  strictly 
attended  to,  the  general  interests  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  serv  ice,  both  present  and 
prospective,  will  be  greatly  advanced,  and  the  convenience  and  comforts  of  the  chiefs  and 
subordinate  members  of  the  service  will  be  essentially  promoted. 

The  principle  on  which  the  rules  which  I  now  proceed  to  lay  down  arc  founded,  is  to 
apply,  as  far  as  possible,  to  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service  abroad  the  system  on  which 
the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  carried  on  at  borne. 

In  the  Foreign  Office  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  the  senior,  and  assistant,  and 
junior  clerks  have  their  respective  duties  to  perform,  and  they  do  perform  them  without 
clashing  or  interfering  with  each  other. 

In  like  manner  Her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation,  the  senior  and  junior 
paid  attaches,  and  the  unpaid  attaches  have,  in  Her  Majesty's  embassies  and  legations, 
their  regular  and  appointed  positions  ami  duties;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  this 
analogy  in  mind,  nnd  to  carry  it  out  in  practice,  in  order  to  ensure  the  efficient  and  harmo- 
nious working  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service  abroad. 

The  manner  in  which  this  principle  is  to  be  applied  will  readily  occur  to  Buch  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  as  arc  conversant  with  tbe  working  of  the  ey«tcm 
in  the  Foreign  Office ;  but  1  consider  it  desirable  to  explain  its  application  in  detail. 
'  Accordingly,  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  must  be  deemed  to  hold,  as  regards 
the  chief  of  the  mission,  the  same  jwsition  which  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  holds  as 
regards  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  therefore  the  whole  public  business  of  the  embassy 
or  mission  should  juiss  through  his  hands,  and,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  chief,  should 
be  carried  on  under  his  immediate  superintendence. 

The  public  and  official  despatches  and  papers  will,  if  not  opened  by  the  Ambassador  or 
Minister  himself  upon  their  arrival,  reach  huu  through  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  lega- 
tion ;  and  the  directions  of  the  chief  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  public  business  will  pass 
through  the  secretary,  and  be  executed  under  his  superintendence  and  control.  The 
principle  on  which  this  regulation  is  founded  scarcely  needs  an  explanation,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  the  public  interest*  require  that  tbe  secretary,  who  may  at  any  moment,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  chief,  be  called  ujwn  to  "conduct  the  public  business  on 
his  own  responsibility,  should  be  kept  fully  informed  as  to  the  course  of  those  matters  with 
which  he  may  have  to  deal. 

In  the  occasional  or  accidental  absence  of  the  secretary  from  the  residence  of  the 
mission,  or  from  the  chancer)-,  the  senior  attache  in  attendance  will  undertake  bis  duties, 
so  that  no  inconvenience  or  delay  need  arise  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

As  regards  the  general  duties  of  attaches,  tbe  senior  will,  in  the  chancery,  occupy  the 
position  which  a  senior  clerk  occupies  in  the  Foreign  Office.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
the  correct  performance  of  the  details  of  the  elmucery  work ;  be  will  assign  to  the  other 
attaches  their  rcsj>eetive  portions  of  it;  he  will  have  the  general  custody  of  the  cyphers 
and  deeyphcrs ;  and  he  will  be  res|>onsiblc  for  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  extraordinary 
expenditure,  and  for  submitting  them  to  tbe  chief  of  the  embassy  or  mission  for  approval 
and  transmission  to  England,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  each  quarter. 
Moreover,  as  stated  iu  my  circular  despatch  of  the  10th  of  February  last,  the  senior 
attache  for  the  time  being  will,  if  no  other  person  has,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  been  appointed  for  that  special  duty,  have  the  custody  of  the  archives.  He  will 
tie  held  responsible  for  their  being  kept  in  "proper  order;  for  the  correspondence  being 
regularly  registered ;  and  for  the  letters  and  drafts  being  properly  docketed  and  filled  up 
before  they  arc  consigned  to  the  archives. 

Th  c  position  and  duties  of  the  keeper  of  archives  in  those  embassies  or  missions  to 
which  such  an  officer  is  attached,  will  correspond  with  those  of  the  librarian  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  though  his  duties,  in  regard  to  the  correspondence,  will  commence  at  an  earlier 
period  than  Uiat  of  that  officer.  Those  duties  will  be  to  keep  the  papers,  whether  bound 
or  unbound,  in  good  order,  so  that  they  may  lie  at  any  time  easily  accessible ;  to  see  that 
the  papers  are  at  stated  intervals  bound  in  volumes;  and  to  make  references  and  memo- 
randa for  the  information  of  the  ambassador  or  minister,  and  for  the  general  requirements 
of  the  cliancery. 

The  order  of  precedence  among  the  junior  members  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  ser- 
vice will  thus  be  : — 

Secretary  of  Embassy  or  Legation ; 
Paid  Attaches; 
Unpaid  Attaches  ; 
Keeper  of  Archives ; 

And  Translator,  where  a  Translator  is  appointed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

The 
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The  foregoing  regulations  apply  exclusively  to  the  transaction  of  public  and  official   Appaadix,  No.  a» 

business,  and  are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  ambas-   

sador  or  minister  as  to  the  arrangements  he  may  make  in  regard  to  his  private  correspon- 
dence. I  have  only  to  observe  on  this  point,  that  if  the  ambassador  or  minister  Bees 
occasion  to  employ  one  of  tho  attaches  as  his  private  secretary,  the  manner  in  which  such 
attache  should  be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  of  the  embassy  or 
mission,  is  not  to  be  affected  thereby,  but  is  to  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  which 
I  have  laid  down,  and  must  remain  in  entire  subordination  to,  and  under  the  control  of,  the 
secretary  of  embassy  or  legation,  and.  of  the  attaches  holding  a  superior  position  to  him 
in  the  chancery. 

The  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation,  the  first  attache,  and  the  keeper  of  tho 
archives,  should  be  under  no  restriction  as  to  the  hours  at  which  the  chancery  shall  be 
open  to  them,  even  if  any  suoh  restriction  is  habitually  placed  on  other  members  of  the 
mission  ;  and  they  should  each  have  keys  of  the  presses  or  boxes  in  which  the  archives 
and  public  papers  are  kept 

No  pereon  must  be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  tho  public  business,  except  those  who 
may  be  actually  members  of  the  embassy  or  legation,  or  whose  employment  may  be  speci- 
fically sanctioned  for  a  limited  period  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  liave  no  doubt  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  I  have  thus  laid  down  will  tend  to 
the  regular  disj>atch  of  public  business,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  harmony  among  the 
different  members  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service,  while  it  will  also  be  advantageous 
to  the  duels  of  missions.  It  is  not  my  intention  by  these  regulations  to  prescribe  to  those 
chiefs  any  obligation  of  consulting  or  of  bciug  guided  by  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  subor- 
dinate members  of  their  nussinn.  On  those  chiefs  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  decisions 
they  may  come  to,  and.  of  any  course  they  may  determine  to  pursue,  and  with  them,  there- 
tore,,  must  also  rest  the  free  choice  of  tbe  means  for  arriving  at  their  decisions. 

My  object  in  the  present  communication  is,  to  provide  that  those  persons  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  definite  situations  and  ranks  in  Her  Majesty's 
embassies  and  missions  shall  be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  of  such 
embassies  and  missions  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  for  which  their  appointments 
have  been  created. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)       J.  Russell. 


—  No.  19.  — 
(To  the  Heads  of  smaller  Missions.  ) 

• 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  6  November  I860. 

I  H.vvfi  not  thought  it  necessary  to  address  directly  to  you  the  circular  despatch  of 
which  I  inclose  a  copy,*  and  which  I  have  addressed  to  certain  of  Her  Majesty's  missions        •  No.  18. 
abroad,  inasmuch  as  the  business  of  your  mission  is  not  of  that  extent  as  to  require  strict 
attention  to  the  specific  rules  laid  down  in  the  circular  for  the  regulation  of  diplomatic  chan- 
ceries in  certain  missions. 

I  think  it,  however,  right  to  put  you  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  circular,  in  order  that 
you  may  understand  the  principles  according  to  which,  when  occasion  requires,  I  wish  the 
business  of  Her  Majesty's  missions  to  be  carried  ou,  and  that  you  may  act  generally  on 
these  principles,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  your  mission  admit  of 
your  so  doing. 

I  am,  &c 
(signed)       J.  Russell. 


—  No.  20.  — 

Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

My  Lord,  Foreign  Office,  14  November  1860. 

I  have  to  state  to  your  Excellency,  in  replv  to  your  despatch  of  yesterday,  that  since 
it  appears  that  the  position  of  the  registrar  and  librarian  at  Paris  was  fixed  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon's  Despatch  of  the  13th  of  January  1855,  as  between  the  paid  and  unpaid  attaches, 
I  have  no  wish  to  disturb  that  arrangement ;  and  that,  consequently,  in  that  respect,  the 
precedence  among  the  members  of  the  embassy,  laid  down  in  my  circular  despatch  of  the 
6th  instant,  is  modified. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)       J.  Russell. 
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  —  No.  21.  — 

Lord  J.  Rutsell  to  Earl  Cowley* 

My  Lord,  Foreign  Office,  19  February  1861. 

I  have  to  acquaint  you  that,  with  a  view  to  relieve  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Paris 
to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  is  now  subjected  in  advancing 
money  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  embassy,  I  have  arranged  with  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  that  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  may,  on  the 
last  day  of  every  month  in  each  quarter,  draw  on  the  Paymaster  General  for  the  following 
sums,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  embassy,  viz.,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  first  month,  for  300  /. ;  on  the  last  day  of  the  second  month,  for  300  /. ;  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  third  month,  for  400  /. 

The  bills  should  be  drawn  at  30  days'  sight,  and  should  bear  on  the  face  of  them 
that  they  are  drawn  "on  account  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  Her  Majesty's 
embassy,"  and  advice  of  them  must  be  given  to  the  Paymaster  General,  and  also  to 
this  office. 

Your  Excellency  may  draw  your  first  bill,  under  this  instruction,  on  the  28th  instant, 
being  that  for  the  second  month. 

You  will  add  to  the  usual  account  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  embassy  a 
statement  showing  the  bills  drawn  by  you  in  the  quarter,  according  to  the  form  herewith 
transmitted  to  you ;  and  the  amount  of  those  bills  will  be  set  against  the  total  charge  for 
extraordinaries  duriug  the  quarter,  and  the  balance  which  may  remain  due  to  you  be 
issued  to  you  or  to  your  assigns,  as  at  present,  on  the  final  settlement  of  the  account. 

If  the  sums  drawn  by  you  under  this  instruction  should  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
extraordinaries  for  the  quarter,  the  balance  will  be  charged  against  you  in  the  next 
account. 

I  am,  &c 
(signed)       J.  Russell. 


-  No.  22.  — 

My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  14  March  1861. 

With  a  view  to  secure  a  record  in  this  office  of  the  degree  of  attention  paid  by  the  junior 
members  of  the  diplomatic  service  to  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  reside,  I  consider  it  desirable  that  in  all  cases  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  service,  translations  of  documents  in  foreign  languages  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  office,  together  with  the  originals  of  such  documents,  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  by  whom  such  translations  may  have  been  made  shall  be  appended  to  them ; 
and  I  have,  accordingly,  to  instruct  you  to  cause  this  practice  to  be  observed  in  your 
chancery. 

1  have  also  to  instruct  you  to  see  that  each  of  the  junior  members  of  your  mission,  who 
may  be  comjwtcnt  to  do  si),  takes  his  proper  share  of  the  duty  of  making" translations  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

I  have  further  to  state  to  you,  that  although  in  some  cases  where  the  language  of  the 
country  is  not  so  generally  an  object  of  study  as  French  and  German,  an  officer  is  borne 
on  the  establishment  of  a  mission  with  the  specific  designation  of  "  Translator,"  that 
arrangement  is  not  to  be  construed  as  relieving  the  junior  members  of  the  mission  from 
the  obligation  of  studying  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  after  a  certain  period  of  residence,  to  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  language  to  be  mastered  so  far  as  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  translations, 
each  junior  member  of  the  mission  will  be  expected  to  take  a  proper  share  of  the  business 
of  making  translations  of  papers  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)      J.  RusselL 


—  No.  23.  — 

Regulations  for  the  Examination  of  Paid  Attaches,  before  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, as  approved  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  August  1859. 

All  persons  promoted  from  unpaid  to  paid  attachcahips,  before  they  are  confirmed  in 
their  new  office,  will  be  required,  if  in  England  at  the  time  of  their  promotion,  or  within 

one 


•  And  also,  mvtati*  mutandis,  to  Her  Mtjrgtj'i  eraboMics  and  miwioni  at  St.  Peteriburgh,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Turin,  Washington,  Rio  d.  Janeiro,  and  Mexico. 
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one  month  after  their  arrival  in  England,  to  submit  themselves  for  examination  by  the  Appendix,  No.  2. 
Commissioners,  in  order  to  ascertain :—   

1st.  That  they  can  speak  and  write  the  languages  of  the  several  countries  in  which  they 
have  resided  since  their  first  appointment  as  unpaid  attaches ;  but  in  this  examination  the 
length  of  time  during  which  candidates  may  have  resided  in  the  several  countries,  and  also 
the  comparative  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  languages  of  such  countries,  will  be  taken  into 
account.  Candidates  who  have  previously  resided  only  in  Frauce  or  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  examiners  of  their  proficiency  in  one  other  language  besides 
French. 

2d.  Candidates,  on  being  examined  on  promotion,  will  be  required  to  draw  up  a  report 
on  the  general  commercial  and  political  relations  of  the  several  countries  in  which  they 
may  have  resided;  on  the  internal  polity,  and  tho  administration  and  social  institutions  of 
such  countries,  and  on  the  character  of  their  people.  These  reports,  however,  must  not 
refer  to  current  political  affairs,  and  they  must  be  Bent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  from  which  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners. 

3d.  Candidates,  on  being  examined  on  promotion,  will  further  be  required  to  satisfy 
the  Commissioners  that  they  jwssess  such  a  knowledge  of  international  law  as  can  be 
acquired  from  "  Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law,"  and  "  Wheaton's  History  of 
International  Law." 


—  No.  24.  — 

Regulations  for  the  Examination-  of  Unpaid  Attaches,  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, as  approved  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  August  1859. 

The  examination  will  be  directed  to  ascertain  :— 

1st  That  they  can  write  a  good  bold  hand,  with  distinctly  formed  letters. 

2d.  That  they  can  write  English  and  French  quickly  and  correctly  from  dictation. 

3d.  That  they  understand  French  well ;  that  they  can  make  an  accurate  and  good 
translation  of  any  French  iiaper  into  English,  and  of  any  English  paper  into  French  ;  and 
that  they  can  speak  French  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness. 

4th.  That  they  can  make  an  accurate  and  j»ood  translation  into  English  of  a  paper 
written  cither  in  German,  Latin,  Spanish,  or  Italian ;  the  choice  of  the  language  being 
left  to  the  candidates. 

5th.  That  they  have  a  general  knowledge  of  geography. 

6th.  That  they  can  make  a  clear  and  correct  precis  or  abstract,  in  the  form  of  a  nar- 
rative, of  any  collection  of  papers  placed  in  their  hands. 

7th.  That  they  have  a  general  knowledge  of  modern  history  since  the  year  1789,  and 
especially  of  the  history  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  about  to  proceed,  as  regards  its 
internal  constitution  and  its  relation  to  other  jwwers.  For  the  convenience  of  candidates 
it  has  been  settled  that  as  regards  modern  history  generally,  they  will  be  examined  in 
so  much  of  "  Heeren's  Historical  Manual  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe  and  its 
Colonies"  as  treats  of  history  from  the  year  1789,  and  also  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
"  Russell's  Modern  Europe"  (last  edition  ) ;  and  as  regards  any  particular  country  to 
which  they  may  be  about  to  proceed,  they  will  be  examined  in  so  much  of  "  M'Culloch's 
Geographical  Dictionary"  as  relates  to  that  country. 

Persons  nominated  as  unpaid  attaches  to  any  of  Her  Majesty's  missions  are  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  not  necessarily  to  proceed  to  the  particular  post  mentioned  in  their 
letter  of  nomination ;  but,  after  they  have  passed  their  examination,  and  worked  for  a 
certain  time  at  the  Foreijgn  Office,  in  order  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  business  as  carried  on  there,  they  will  be  6ent  to  any  post  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  think  it  most  convenient  for  the  public  service  to  send  them. 

Moreover,  the  nomination  of  all  persons  as  unpaid  attaches  will  be  cancelled,  unless 
they  present  themselves  at  the  Foreign  Office,  ready  for  their  examination,  within  a  month 
from  the  date  of  their  nomination. 

Limit  of  age  for  candidates: — 18  to  25,  both  years  inclusive. 
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CIRCULARS  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's   Diplomatic  Rei'UBSKNTativbb 
AnROAn,  dated  the  fitii  and  .'10th  of  May  1HG1. — (In  continuation  of  those 
viously  submitted  to  the  Committee.) 

•I  . 

 —  

•i    i      :■■  1 1     .11.  'HZi 

—  No.  2.>.  — 

My  Lord, 

'  ^  Sir,  Foreign  Office,  6"  May  1861. 

I  f/\«i.ose  fnire\ritli,  for  your  information,  and  tn  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  your 
mission,  copies  of  a  circular  despatch  which  1  have  addressed  to  Her  Majesty V  consuls, 
explanatory  of  the  relation  in  which  Her  Majesty's  consular  servants  stand  towards  Her 
Majesty's  missions  in  the  country  whore  they  reside,  aud  of  their  duties  toward*  Her 

I  am,  &e.  -.'  ,,j 

(signed)       J.  Bus  sell. 


Enclosure  in  No.  25. 


ClKCt  LAR  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Consuls. 

Sir,  '      Foreign  Office,  2  May  1861. 

As  1  have  reason  to  suppose  that  some  misapprehension  prevails  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which  Her  Majesty's  consular  servants  stand  towards  Her  Majesty's  missions  in 
the  country  where  they  reside,  I  think  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  all  consular 
officers  to  the  general  principle  on  that  point  which  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  8th  section 
of  the  General  Consular  Instructions;  and  further,  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  consular 
service  is  in  all  matters  strictly  subordinate  to  the  diplomatic  service,  and  that  die 
diplomatic  representative  of  Her  Majesty  is,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  invested  with  full  authority  and  control  over  all  Her  Majesty's  consular  servants  in 
the  country  in  which  he  and  they  reside. 

It  follows,  from  this,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  consuls  to  keep  Her  Majesty's 
representative  under  whose  control  they  are  placed,  fully  informed  on  all  matters,  political 
as  well  as  commercial,  which  may  come  under  their  observation ;  and  they  should  accor- 
dingly furnish  him,  simultaneously  with  the  dispatch  of  the  originals,  with  copies  of  all 
despatches,  except  merely  formal  returns,  which  they  may  address  to  this  office. 

If,  however,  any  such  despatches  relate  to  matters  of  a  confidential  character,  and  may 
not,  therefore,  be  properly  confided  to  the  ordinary  post,  the  consuls  will  defer  sending 
copies  of  them  to  Her '  Majesty's  diplomatic  representative  until  such  time  a»  they  shall 
have  a  safe  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  consuls  at  onco  to  execute  any  instruc- 
tions which  they  may  receive  from  Her  .Majesty's  diplomatic  representatives,  if  such 
instructions  are  not  inconsistent  with,  or  at  variance  with,  any  special  instructions  they  may- 
have  received  from  this  office;  but  if  in  consequence  of  any  such  inconsistency  or  variance, 
and  giving  due  consideration  to  the  ]>eculiar  circumstances  of  each  case,  Her  Majesty's 
consuls  should  feel  doubts  as  to  the  proprietv  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  Her 
Majesty's  diplomatic  representative,  they  will  fay  before  him  their  doubts,  and  the  grounds 
thereof";  and  if,  notwithstanding,  Her  Majesty's  representative  should  repeat  his  instruc- 
tions, the  consular  officer  must  obey  them. 

Her  Majesty's  consuls  will  further  understand,  that  in  any  doubtful  cases  they  are  to 
refer  to  Her  Majesty's  representative  for  aidvice  and  directions  how  to  act,  and  they  will 
be  guided  by  such  advice  aud  directions,  unless  instructions  from  this  office  of  »  more  recent 
date  should  prescribe  a  different  course. 

T  am,  &c, 
(signed)       J.  Russell 


—  No.  26.  — 

My  Lord, 

— si?;  Foreign  Office,  30  May  1861. 

I  havk  reason  to  suppose  that  some  misapprehension  prevails  in  regard  to  the  place  and 
precedence,  with  reference  to  the  other  members  of  Her  Majesty's  cmhassies  or  missions, 
of  naval  and  military  officers  who,  for  special  purposes,  may  be  attached  to  such  embassies 
or  missions. 

This 
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This  misapprehension  would  eeein  to  have  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  such  officers  receive,  .Appendix,  No.  2. 
in  addition  to  their  naval  or  military  rank,  the  diplomatic  designation  of  attache,  from  — 
which  circumstance  it  would  seem  to  be  inferred  that  their  place  and  precedence,  a*  regards 
the  other  members  of  the  mission,  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  latter,  and  not  by  the  former. 

Such  a  view  of  the  matter  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  diplomatic  character  of  attache 
is  conferred  upon  such  officers  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  ensuring  to  them  in  foreign 
countries  such  privileges,  immunities,  and  resj>eet,  as  by  the  usages  of  nations  are  con- 
ceded to  members  of  the  diplomatic  body ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that 
naval  or  military  officers  who  are  selected  to  be  attached  to  Her  Majesty's  embassies  or 
missions  for  special  purposes,  on  account  of  their  approved  ability  and  high  rank  in  their  . 
respective  professions,  should,  in  consequence  of  a  designation  given  to  them  for  peculiar 
and  obvious  reasons,  be  placed  in  a  |»o«itiou  of  social  inferiority  as  regards  the  junior 
members  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service,  who  have  yet  to  prove  their  qualifications 
and  to  achieve  their  advancement. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  any  further  question  on  this  subject,  I  think  it  expedient  to 
lay  down  authoritatively  the  following  rules : — 

1.  The  representative  for  the  time  being  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  all  foreign 
courts,  whether  Ambassador,  Minister,  or  Charge.  d'Ailiiires,  has  necessarily  place  and 
precedence  over  all  persons  in  Her  Majesty's  service  at  such  courts. 

2.  Naval  and  military  officers  holding  naval  or  military  rank  above  that  of  post  captain 
in  the  navy,  or  colonel  in  the  araiy,  who  may  be  attached  to  Her  Majesty's  embassies  or 
missions  for  special  purj)oses,  shall  have  place  and  precedence  next  in  succession  to  the 
head  of  the  mission  lor  the  time  being,  whatever  bis  designation  may  be. 

3.  Naval  or  military  officers  holding  naval  or  military  rank  as  post  captain  in  the  navy, 
or  colonel  in  the  army,  or  naval  or  military  rank  of  a  lower  order,  who  may  be  attached  to 
Her  Majesty's  embassies  or  missions  for  special  purposes,  shall  have  place  and  precedence 
next  in  succession  to  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  of  legation. 

According  to  the  foregoing  rules,  a  secretary  of  embassy  or  of  legation,  acting  as 
charge  d'affaires  during  the  absence  of  Her  Majesty's  ambassador  or  minister,  would, 
while  so  acting,  have  place  and  precedence  over  the  naval  or  military  officers,  whatever 
might  be  the  rank  of  the  latter ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  ambassador  or  minister,  and 
the  consequent  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  charge  d'affaires,  the  naval  or  military 
officcr,  if  holding  naval  or  military  rank  alxivc  that  of  post  captain  in  the  navy,  or  colonel 
in  the  army,  would  resume  his  place  and  precedence  above  the  secretary  of  embassy  or 
legation. 

I  am,  Sec. 
(signed;      J.  ButteiL 
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PAPERS  delivered  in  by  Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.,  18  April  1M01.  Appendix,  No.  3. 


FORMS  OP  DIPLOMATIC  COMMISSIONS,  &c 


Form  of  Full  Power  for  carrying  on  Negotiations,  and  signing  a  Treaty  with  a  Foreign 

Power. 

VICTORIA  R. 

VicTontA,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  ihe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c  &c.  &c.  To  all  and  singular  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come,  greeting! 

Whereas,  for  the  better  treating  of  and  arranging  certain  matters  which  are  now  in  ■dis- 
cussion, or  which  may  come  into  discussion  beiween  Us  and 

We  have  judged  it  expedient  to  invest  a  lit  person  with  full  power  to  c  onduct  the  said  dis- 
cussion on  our  part:  know  ye,  therefore,  that  We,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  wisdom,  loyalty,  diligence  and  circumspection  of 

[Name  and  Titles] 

have  named,  made,  constituted  and  appointed,  as  We  do  by  these  presents  name,  make, 
constitute  and  appoint  him  our  undoubted  Commissioner,  Procurator  and  Plenipotentiary  : 
giving  10  bim  all  manner  of  po*er  and  authority  to  treat,  adjust,  and  conclude  with  such 
minister  or  ministers  as  may  be  vested  with  similar  power  and  authority  on  the  part  of 

any  treaties,  conventions,  or  agreements  that 
may  tend  to  the  attainment  of  the  above-mentioned  end,  and  to  sign  for  Us  and  in  our  name, 
everything  so  agreed  upon  and  concluded,  and  to  do  and  transact  all  such  other  matters  as 
may  appertain  to  the  finishing  of  the  aforesaid  work,  in  as  ample  manner  and  form,  and 
°-47-  3  p  4  with 
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Appendix,  No.  3.    with  equal  force  and  eflBcacy  a«  We  ourselves  could  do  if  personally  present,  engaging  and 
— —  promising  upon  Our  Royal  word,  that  whatever  things  shall  be  so  transacted  and  concluded 

by  Our  said  Commissioner,  Procurator  and  Plenipotentiary,  shall  be  agreed  to,  acknow- 
ledged ai-d  accepted  by  Us  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  that  We  will  never  suffer,  either  in 
the  whole  or  in  part,  any  person  whatsoever  to  infringe  the  same  or  act  contrary  thereto  as 
Jar  as  it  lira  in  Our  power. 

In  witness  whereof,  We  have  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  Our  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  which  We  have  signed  with  Our 
Royal  Hand. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  ,  ihe  day  of 

in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ,  and  in  the 

year  of  Our  reign. 


Form  of  a  Credential  Letter  addressed  to  a  Sovereign. 
Sir,  My  Brother, 

Beikg  desirous  to  maintain  without  iuterrup  ion  the  relations  of  friendship  and  good 
understanding  which  happily  >ubsist  between  the  two  Crowns,  1  have  made  choice  of 

[Name  and  Titles] 

to  reside  at  the  Court  of  Your  Imperial  Majesty  in  the  character  of  my  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  anr1  Plenipotentiary.    The  long  e\perienc>  which  1  have  had  of 

talents  and  zeal  for  My  service  as?un-s  me  that  the  selection  which  I  h«ve  made  will  be 
perfectly  agreeable,  to  your  Imperial  Majesty,  and  that  he  will  discharge  the  important 
duties  of  his  Embassy  in  such  a  maimer  its  to  prove  himself  woi  thy  of  this  new  mark  of  My 
confidence,  and  to  merit  Your  imperial  Majesty's  approbation  and  esteem.  I  therefore 
request  that  you  will  gi\e  cm  ire  credence  10  all  that  shall  communicate 

to  you  in  Myn  >me,  more  especially  when  he  shall  assure  Your  Imperial  Majesty  of  My 
invariable  eslet-in  and  regurd,  and  >hall  reiu-w  io  you  tlie  expression  of  those  sentiments 
ot  sincere  attachment  and  highest  consideration  with  which  I  am, 

Sir,  My  Brother, 

Your  Imperial  Majesty's  good  Sister. 

Victoria  R. 

[       Place.  ] 
[       Date.  ] 
To  My  good  Brother  the  Emperor  of  [  .] 


Form  of  a  Credential  Letter  addressed  to  a  Queen  Consort. 

Madam,  My  Sister, 
Having  made  choice  of 

[Name  ami  Titles] 

to  reside  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  your  Imperial  Majesty's  august  Consort,  in  the 
character  of  My  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  I  have  charged  him  to 
deliver  this  Letter  to  your  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to  convey  to  you  the  assurances  of  My 
most  sincere  friendship  and  regard.  I  flatter  Myself  that  your  Imperial  Majesty  will 
receive  him  favourably,  and  that  you  will  give  entire  credence  to  ull  thut  he  shall  have 
occasion  to  say  to  you  in  My  Name,  particularly  when  he  shull  express  the  sentiments  of 
invariable  attachment  and  esteem,  with  which  I  am, 

Madam,  My  Sister, 

Your  Imperial  Majesty's  Good  Sister, 

Victoria  R. 

[       Place.  ] 
[      Date.  ] 
To  My  Good  Sister  the  Empress  of  [  .] 


Form  of  a  Credential  Letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  a  Republic. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  &c.  &c.  to  The  President  of  the 

sendeth  greeting !  Our  good  fr  end !  Having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  relations  of  friendship  and  good  understanding  which  happily  subsist 
between  the  two  countries,  We  have  made  choice  of  Our  right  trusty  and  well 
beloved 

[Name  and  Titles] 

in  whose  fidelity,  prudence,  and  other  good  qualities  We  have  the  fullest  confidence,  to 
reside  with  You  in  the  character  of  Our  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
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We  trust  that  the  selection  of  for  this  important  post  will  be    Appendix,  No.-j. 

agreeable  to  You ;  and  We  entertaiu  no  doubt  that  he  will  merit  Your  approbation  and 
good  will,  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  instructions  he  has  received  from  Us,  to  manifest 
to  You  Our  constant  friendship,  and  Our  sincere  desire  to  preserve  and  advance  on  all 
occasions  the  interests  and  happiness  of  both  nations.  We,  therefore,  request  that  You  will 
grant  a  favourable  reception  to  in  the  character  of  Our  Envoy 

Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  that  You  will  give  entire  credence  to  all 
that  he  mav  lepresent  to  you  in  Our  name,  especially  when,  in  obedience  to  Our  orders, 
he  shall  assure  you  of  Our  esteem  and  regard,  and  of  Our  hearty  wishes  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  •    And  so  We  recommend  You  to  the  protection 

of  the  Almighiy.    Giveu  at  Our  Court,  at  ,  the 

day  of  ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

,  and  in  the  year  of  our  reign. 


Your  good  Friend, 

Victoria  JR. 


(Countersigned.) 


Superscribed, 
To  the  President  of  the 


Form  of  Commission  for  a  Secretary  of  Embassy  or  Legation. 

Draft. 

[  Name.  ] 

Commission,  as  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's  a* 

(^fgnTP)   VICT0RIA  R- 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  &c,  ice,  To  all  and  singular  to  whom  these  present* 
shall  come,  greeting,  Whereas  it  appears  to  Us  expedient  to  nominate  some  person  of 
approved  industry,  fidelity,  and  knowledge,  to  perform  the  functions  of  secretary  to  our 

rabassy  tQ  Know  ye  therefore,  that  We  have 

Legation  * 

constituted  and  appointed,  as  We  do  by  these  presents  constitute  and  appoint,  Our  trustv 

and  well  beloved  [Name]  to  be  secretary  to  that  ,' —  .  •  ;  givintr  aud 

Legation  0 

granting  to  him,  in  that  character,  all  power  and  authority  to  do  and  execute  all  necessary 
writings,  memorials,  and  instruments,  as  also  to  assist  Our  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  in  all  things  which  may  belong 

o  the  duties  of  secretary  to  the  aforesaid  Legion'   And  We  theremre  "quest 

and  /lis  ministers,  and  all  those  whom  it  may  concern,  to  receive  and 
acknowledge  Our  said  trusty  and  well  beloved 

as  secretary  to  Our  said  Lection'        ^re*'^  *°  commuiucate  with  him  upon  all  aud 

singular  the  things  that  may  appertain  to  the  affairs  of  the  said  kmba88v. 

Legation 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  the  day  of 

m  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  and  in  the 

year  of  Our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 
(Countersigned) 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Form  of  Letter  appointing  an  Attach^. 

Foreign  Office. 

I  have  to  inform  that  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  signify 

Her  commands  that  should  l>e  officially  attached  to  Her  Majesty's 

at  will  accordingly  consider  as 

forming  piirt  of  your  Diplomatic  Establishment,  and  vou  will  employ  him  in  the  business  of 
the  in  whatever  way  you  may  deem  most  beneficial  for  Her  Majesty  s 


service. 


Your  most  obedient, 

humble  Servant, 


<M7.  3  Q 
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*ppendi»,  No.  3.  Form  of  a  Letter  of  Recall  addressed  to  a  Sovereign. 

Sir,  my  Brother, 

*  Varied  according     Having*  occasion  elsewhere  for  the  services  of 

to  cireuro«tances.  [Name  and  Titles] 

who  has  for  some  time  resitted  at  Your  Imperial  Majesty's  Court  in  the  character  of  My 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary ;  I  have  directed  him  to  take  leave  of  Your 
Imperial  Majesty.  Having  myself  had  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  zeal,  ability 
and  fidelity  with  which  has  executed  My  orders  on  all  occasions  during:  his 

Em  hasty,  I  trust  that  Your  Imperial  Majesty  will  also  have  found  his  conduct  deserving 
of  Your  approbation  and  esteem ;  and  in  this  pleasing  confidence  I  avail  myself  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  renew  to  You  the  assurance  of  the  invariable  attachment  and  high 
esteem  with  which  I  am, 

Sir,  My  Brother, 

Your  Imperial  Majesty's  good  Sister, 

Victoria  R. 

[  Place.  ] 
[       Date.  ] 

To  my  good  Brother  the  Emperor  of  [  ]. 


Form  of  a  Letter  of  Recall  addressed  to  a  Queen  Consort. 

Madam,  my  Sister, 
•  Varied  according     Havixq*  occasion  elsewhere  for  the  services  of 
to  circumstances.  [Name  and  Titles] 

who  has  for  some  time  resided  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor\  Your  Imperial  Majesty's 
August  Consort,  in  the  character  of  My  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  Me  to  notify  to  You  his  recall.  I  flatter  Myself  that  the  conduct  of 
has,  on  all  occasions  during  his  Embassy,  been  such  as  to  merit  your  Imperud 
Majesty's  approbation ;  and  in  this  pleasing  hope,  I  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity 
to  renew  to  you  the  assurances  of  the  sincere  attachment  and  highest  esteem  with  which 
I  am, 

Madam,  My  Sister, 

Your  Imperial  Majesty's  Good  Sister, 

Victoria  R. 

[  Place.  ] 
[       Date.  ] 

To  My  Good  Sister  the  Empress  of  [  ]. 


» 

Form  of  a  Letter  of  Recall  addressed  to  the  President  of  a  Republic. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  &c.  &c,  To  the  President  of  the 
f  This  phrase  would  sendeth  greeting!    Our  Good  Friend!    Having  occasion  elsewhere  for  the  services  off 
be  varied  according  Our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved 

[Name  and  Titles] 

who  has  for  some  time  resided  with  You  in  the  character  of  Our  Envoy  Extiaordiuary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  .    We  hereby  notify 

to  you  his  Recall.  We  are  ourselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  zeal,  ability  and  fidelity 
with  which  uniformly  executed  Our  orders  during  his  Mission,  bv  studying 

to  promote  the  harmony  and  good  understanding  which  happily  subsist  between  the  two 
Nations,  and  which  We  trust  will  always  continue ;  and  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  You 
will  also  have  found  his  condui  t  deserving  of  Your  approbation.  We  gladly  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  assure  You  of  the  sincere  interest  which  We  take  in  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  ;  and  so  We  recommend  You  to  the  protection  ol  the 


Almighty.    Given  at  Our  Court  at  ,  the  day  of 

the  year'of  Our  Lord,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ,  and  in  the 

year  of  Our  reign, 


Your  Good  Friend, 

Victoria  R. 


(Countersigned)       [  ]. 
Superscribed  to  the  President  of  the  [  ]. 
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Appendix,  No.  4. 


STATEMENT  of  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Servants,  arranged  according  to  the  Date  of  their  Present  and  Past 

Appointments,  and  showing  their  present  Posts. 


NAME  and  RESIDENCE. 


Pari* 

St.  Petertburgh 
Vtenna  - 


E*il  Cowlt»y,  o.c.m.  - 
Lord  Napier 
Li>rd  BlooinlWd.  G.C.B. 
Ru  Hon.  Sir  H.  1 


Lord  Howard  de  Waklen  and  Seaford,  o.c.s. 
Sir  John  Ralph  Milbanke,  Bart. 
Sir  Alexander  Malet,  Bart.  - 
•Right  Mor..  Sir  Thorna*  Wyie,  k. 
Sir  Jim<«.  Hudson,  K.t  .B.  • 
Sir  Arthur  <'.  Magenis,  k.c.d. 
Sir  J.  F.  trumpton,  Bart.,  a. c.b. 
Sir  Andrew  Buebman,  k.c.  b. 
Hon.  f harWi  Auguiina  Murray. 
Henry  FranoU  Howard 
Hon.G-  S.  S.  Jrniingham  - 
G(otx>  John  Robert  Gordon 
William  Ooujrnl  Chrialio 
Hon.  Henry  Gctjo  Elliot  - 
Lord  Autnitu*  W.  F.  S.  Loftus 
Captain  Hon.  Edward  A.  J.  Harris,  ».K. 
Lord  Lvon»,  k.cb. 
Hod.  F.  W.  A.  Bruce.  c.B,  - 
Augustus  IV-Tteley  P»iret 
Sir  Cbarle*  l.ennox  Wyke,  k.c.b. 
♦Edward  Tliornton 
Rutherford  Afcook.  c.B. 
Charle*  Aii«on,  t.s. 
fJohn  Hay  Drummond  Hay,  c.b. 


3  Feb.  1852 

11  Dec.  I960 
'22  No*.  ,, 
10  Mav 


29  Feb.  1848 

27  Jan.  1857 

,    9  Mar.  IM44 

1858    25  Not.  1843 


Kriattll  - 
Munich  - 


TUrin  - 
I.ubon  • 
Madrid  . 
The  Hague 


Hanover  - 

Stockholm 

Stuttgardt 

Hio  dt  Janeiro 

Xajriet  • 

Ilnriin 

hcrnr 

Waihinylon  • 
China  - 


25  Nov.  1843 
18  April  1854 
25  June  1839 
14  Oct.  1837 


Tehran  - 
Tangier  - 


21  Sept. 

1832 

24  Nov. 

1443 

7S.pt. 

1844 

9  Feb. 

1849 

13  May 

1860 

27  Jan. 

1851  \ 

19  Jan. 

1852 

12  Feb. 

9  Feb. 

1853 

3  May 

t* 

22  Nov. 

19  Sept. 

1*854 

15  Jan. 

1856 

31  Mar. 

1K58 

31  Mar. 

tt 

31  Mar. 

»» 

16  Jooa 

»• 

2  Dec. 

14  Jan. 

1359 

8  Am. 

•  t 

9  Sept. 

II 

30  Nor. 

M 

7  April  1860 

9  June 

* 

28  Oct. 
25  Nov. 


1 1 


1835 
1843 


1844 


23  Jan.  1849 


iCha 


I 


Philip  Griffith    -  Bogota  ■ 

Walter  Copt      ....  Gnagaqml 
Hon.  William  G.  S.  JernUisbam  -  Lima  - 
William  Tavlour  Thomson  - 
Frederick  Dovrtrm  Oruie,  c.b. 
William  (1  arrow  Lettsom  - 
Thomas  Neville  Laahar  - 


Affaire*  Agent 
and  Contul-General. 
Coruul. General. 


-  Santiago 

-  Cam  cat  • 
•  Monte  Video 


George  Fagan 
John  Ward,  c.B.  - 


-  Guatemala 
.  Hamburgh 


19  Sept.  1854 
31  Oct. 

1  Dec. 
24  Fib. 

1  April 
24  July 
13  May 


1857 
1858 


1853 


20  Jan.  1827 


7  April  1860 
1  July  „ 


19  Aog.  1812 
(Consnl) 
May  1852 
(Oniul-General) 

5  June  1845 
(Comul-Grocnl) 


6  Jan.  1832 

27  May  1846 

27  Dec.  1825 

27  Nor.  1835 


6  Sept, 
3  July 

2  Oct. 

5  Oct, 
13  Dec. 
21  Aug. 
31  Dec. 

6  April 
18  Jane 
12  Dec. 
20  Feb. 
26  June 

1  Jan. 


1821'. 
1835 

1838 

18*44 
1841 
1844 
1845 
1833 
1843 
1851 
1848 
1852 


Paid  Attache. 


20  Feb.  1857 


1  Feb.  1856 

12  Feb.  1852 
24  Dee.  1851 

13  Dec.  1844 


26  May  1837 

29  May  1850 
8  April  1852 
4  Dec  ,. 

12  July  1854 


10  July  1856 


Hon.  William  George  Grey  • 
John  Savilo  Lumley  ... 
Hon.  JuUaii  Charlea  Henry  Faoe  - 
Hon.  Edaard  Morris  Erakine 
Charles  Tonnshend  Barnard  - 
Alfred  Guthrie  Graham  Booar 
Hon.  Richard  Edwardei 
William  Robert  Ward  • 
William  Lowthrr  ... 
Frederick  Hamilton  - 
Edward  Hmiea  • 
lion.  William  Stewart  -      -  - 
William  Dorta  - 
William  Campbell  Manley  - 
Joseph  Hume  Bnrnley  - 
Hon.  Lionel  Sackville  Seekrille  West 
Edwin  Coibott  - 
Georg«  Benwnato  Math«w  - 
Henry  Pag*  Turner  Barron  - 
WiUiaxn  Djuglaa  Irtine 


Pari* 

St  Fetertburgh 
Vienna  - 
•  Comtantinoplt 
Dretden  - 


The  Hague 

Berlin  . 
Frankfort 
Brunei*  - 
Naplet  - 
Parana  • 
■  Copenhagen 
Berne 
Turin  - 
Stockholm 
Mexico  . 
Litton  • 
Washington 


8  Jnly 
14  April 
23  Nov. 
22  Nor 


1859 

30  Sept. 

1853 

1860 

28  Oct. 

1854 

!■ 

9  May 

1856 

»» 

10  .'an. 

1852 

30  June 

1824 

30  May 

1849 

2  Dec 

1852 

12  Feb. 

1852 

1  July 

8  July 

1853 

28  Oct. 

1854 

8  Feb. 

1858 

24  Feb. 

II 

1  April 

11 

1  April 

I* 

10  May 

i  t 

24  Jaly 

•  * 

- 

24  July 

23  Nov. 

24  Dec. 

■  1 

9  April  1829 
23  Sept.  1812 
9  Oct.  1824 


1  Dec.  1833 

13  Not.  1830 

16  Not.  1834 
13  Not.  „ 

19  Dec.  1832 

5  Jan.  ,, 

5  Jan.  1836 

17  Aug.  1841 
15  July  1844 

llOot  1844 

26  Jane  184*6 

28  Feb.  1845 

5  AprU  1839 

1  May  1840 


9  Nov.  1839 

12  June  1837 

5  Jan.  1844 

21  Dec.  1840 


IMay  1851 


27  Feb.  1847 

4  Sept.  1849 
24  Dec  1854 

5  Jan.  1844 

17  May  1839 

23  Aug.  1841 
5  July  1839 
G  April  1845 
5  Jan.  „ 

29  May 

24  Dec. 

19  Mar. 
iO  Feb. 

20  Feb. 
20  Fob. 

7  Jnly 


1850 
1851 
1845 
1852 


12  Jan.  1847 
12  Aug.  1854 


1  Oct.  1324 

10  Aug.  1840 

16  Feb.  1818 

Aug.  1827 


24  Mar.  1824 


26  Aug.  1825 

28  Sept.  1826 
10  Oct.  „ 

1  Not.  1828 

24  Mar.  1826 

8  Oct.  1833 

10  Aug.  1840 

30  Jane  1837 

9  Feb.  1839 
9  Feb.  1842 


12  April  1842 


20  Jan.  1834 

10  Mar.  1S41 
5  Aug.  183- 


GJune  1837 


5  Sept. 

5  July 

6  Sept. 
25  Sept. 

9  Feb. 

23  Dec. 
6  Oct. 

24  Oct. 
4  Nov. 

25  April 
19  Oct. 
29  Sept. 
15  Nov. 

6  Sept. 
13  June 
24  July 
13  June 


1844 
1842 
1814 
1836 
181b 
1835 
1838 

1841 
1834 
1841 
1845 
1841 
1844 
1847 


21  Dec.  1840 
18  July  18)3 


Minister  Plenipotentiary. 


t  Minister  Reiideat. 


0-47 
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;  Flott  Hughes 

.  William  GvoTge 
George  Glynn  Petre 
Hon.Wf 
Bitot  - 
+ Thomas  Francis  Wade 
Evan  Montague  BaiUie 
Lieutenant  Colonel 
St.  John  Neele 


} 


llanoter 
Athens 


rardj 


China  - 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Secretary 
of 

legation. 


28  May  1*59 
6  June  „ 

8  Aug.  „ 


29  Dec. 

3  Jan- 

4  May 


1860 


Oriental 
or  Chinese 
Snrretary. 


6  Feb.  1839 


25  An*.  1859 


Tehran 

Constantinople 
Rome 


Hon.  Franci*  John  1 

Henry  Philip  Fenton  - 

Lord  Hubert  de  Burgh  - 
X 12  J  ward  Robert  Lytton  ... 
{Hon.  George  James  Wclbore  Agar  Ellis 
♦George  Strnchey  - 
♦Robert  Thome*  Charlea  Mlddleton  - 
{  William  Brodie  .... 
{Henry  Lockwood         •  * 
£  Franci*  Clare  Ford  ... 

G  waiter  Borranakill  Congrcve  Lonsdale 
'Robert  Burnett  Derid  Morier 
{Sidney  Locork      -      -      -  - 
♦Robert  Percy  Pfrench  ... 
{Lord  Sehomberg  Henry  Kerr  - 
♦Hon.  William  Naaaaa  Jocetyn  - 
♦Gerard  Franci*  Gould  - 
{Francis  Ottiwell  Adam*  ... 
{Ernest  Clay  ... 
{Colonel  Edward  Stopford  Claremont,  c.i 
:Hugh  Guiun  Macdunell  • 

Alexander  Rowyer  St.  Clair 

Frederick  Richard  Warre 
{Thomas  Clement  Cobbold 

Lieutenant  Robert  G.  Wataon  . 
♦Frederick  Robert  St.  John 
:Hon.  Henry  Wodehouse- 
;Eric  tlobert  Townaend  Farquhar 

:Hon.  Luke  Gerald  Dillon 
♦Hon.  Fraxcie  Richard  Plankett 

JohnWalaham  .... 

Jamea de  Vismes  Drummond  Hay,  c.B. 
{Captain  E.  G.  Hore, 
♦  Major  General  P.  W 


Tnrin 
Vienna 
Parte 

The  Hague 
Madrid  - 
Washington 
Stockholm  - 
Bmtsele 
Munich 


St. 


r rankjori 

Berlin  ... 
Constantinople  - 
Pari*  ... 
Parte  - 

Military  Attache',  Pari* 
Conttantinoplc  . 
China  ... 
Wathingtnn 

Lisbon  W 
Tehran 
Sluttaardt- 
Cvtixttmtinopte  - 
Rio  de  Janeiro  • 


St,  Pelenburgh  ■ 


Tangier  • 

If  aval  Attach/,  Parte  - 
Military  Attache',  Berlin 


II  Falconer  Atlee  Rcgutrar  and  librarian,  Paris  - 

Henry  Dapre  Labouebcre      -      -      -      -  St.  Peterthurgh 

Horace  James  Johnson  -----  JIanorer  . 

Hugh  Fraaer 

Henry  Franci*  Miuiley 
'{Jamea  George  Ferguson 

{Hon.  Edmund  John  Monaoa  -      -      -      -  H*o»i 

tDutlley  Saurio  Turin 

{Frederick  Antrobu*       .....  Kirona 

{Henry  Augustus  Mounsey      ....  Lisbon 

{Hichard  Temple  Godman  Kirkpatrick     -       -  Copenhagen 

{I arm*  Playster  Harris*  -      ....  8t.  Petertburgk 

{William  Hope       ......  The  Hague 

{Williams  Peere  William*  Freeman^         -       -  Copenhagen 

{George  Hugh  Wyndham        ...      -  China 

:  Percy  Mil  ford  -      -      •      -  Berlin 

{Henry  Somerrille  Digby         ....  Athens 

*John  Gordon  Kennedy   Vienna  - 


a  May  1849 

20  Feb.  1852 

10  Oct.  1855 

20  Nov.  1853 


14  Dec  1852 


7 

13 

14 

30 
24 

IT 
9 
16 
14 

14 

16 
27 
27 
•) 
20 

1-  0 
24 

1 

12 

:i 

2-  1 
24 
24 

1 

23 
2 
13 

<; 

1 

1 
1 

10 
10 
s 
l 

11 
21 
1 

31 


Dec. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

April 

Mar. 

Mot 

May 
Mar 

Jin. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

April 

April 

May 

July 

July 

July 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec 

Dec 

Jon. 

April 

Jane 

Juno 

June 

June 

June 

July 

Jan. 

June 

June 

July 


1848 

1852 
■« 

1853 
1854 
1855 

r> 
1X6G 


i»; 


1858 


1S69 


1W0 


IS  May  1845 
27  Not.  1847 
23  June  1846 

6  Sept.  1849 
10  Jane  1846 


15  Mar.  1849 
9  Feb.  1852 

17  May 
.11  Jan. 
12  Oct, 
21  Feb. 
21  Feb. 
21  Feb. 
30  June 

3  Dec 

9  July 

2  May 

5  Sept. 

7  May 

16  Dec 
16  July 
10  April 

1  Jan. 
1  Feb. 
30  Aug. 


1849 
1852 


I K63 
1855 
1852 
1842 
1853 

1852 
1854 


1855 


8  Feb.  1854 
23  June  1858 
10  May  1854 

5  Sept.  1855 


13  Jan. 
25  June 

9  Feb. 

14  Dec 
2  Aug. 

22  Jan. 


1K65 
1*66 
1857 
1852 
1856 
1865 


Id  Oct,  1854 


Date  of 

Date  of 

Appoint 

meat. 

Nomination. 

4  Jan. 

1853 

16  July 

1854 

13  Jan. 

1855 

15  Jan. 

22  Jan. 

30  April 

1856 

16  Mar.  1856 

10  Jane 

26  Mar.  „ 

12  Jan. 

1857 

24  July  ., 
30  April  1857 

19  May 

,. 

23  May 

1  April  „ 

28  May 

25  Mar.  „ 

20  Aug. 

20  May  ., 

14  Sept. 

1  Aug.  „ 

23  Oct, 

I860 

2  Oct.  ,. 

10  Not. 

lb57 

3  N-v.  ,. 

24  Dec. 

1  Nov.  „ 

13  Feb. 

1858 

20  Dec.  „ 

5  Mar. 

20  Dec  „ 

•  Oriental  Secretary .  f  Chineae  Secretary. 

{  HaTo  paaaed  an  Examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner*. 

i  Colonel  Claremont,  Captain  Hare,  and  Major  General  Hamilton,  are  only  temporarily  attached,  on  special  ground*, 
to  che  Diplomatic  Serricc 

il  Mr.  Atlee  at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Michell  at  St.  Petersburg,  although  borne  a*  Unpaid  Attache*  on  the  Li»t,  are  not 
therefore  eligible  for  promotion  in  the  Diplomatic  Sex-rice  ;  they  aererally  receire  aalariea, — tbe  former  aa  Registrar  and 
Librarian  at  Paris,  of  300  /.,  with  aa  annual  increase  of  10  /.  for  the  first  10  years,  and  of  15  /.  for  the  next  10  year* ;  aad 
the  latter  as  Translator,  of  300 1,  a  year,  which  salaries  »rr  charged  In  the  Account  of  Extraordinaire*. 

«J  Mr.  Fieeuian  was  at  hi*  poet  at  Parana  at  the  date  of  hit  nomination,  and  was  presented  from  passing  bis  e  lamination 
till  23  October  1860. 
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Date  or 
Appointment. 


{William  Samuel  M'Mahon 

•Alexander  Graham  Dunlop 

i  Edmund  Corutantine  Henry  Phipps 

{George  Lenoi-Conyngham 

t  Richard  rennefatber       .  • 

{Rirhard  Cmiollj  - 

{Christian  William  Lawrence  - 
{Hon.  Frederick  Henry  North 

{Hon.  Thomas  Julm  Hovell  Thurlow 
;  Arthur  Henry  Seymour  • 
{Charles  Stewart  Scott 
{Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt  . 
jWiWam  Bowyer  Smijth  - 
{William  Graham  Sand  ford 
{Robert  Henry  Hildyard  • 
■Kdmund  Calvert 
{Charles  Calvert  Eden 
{George  Sheffield  ... 
{George  Francia  Birt  Jenner 
♦Edward  H.  C.  Herbert  - 
Jllon.  Tower  Henry  Le  Poer  Trench 
{Audley  Charles  Gosling  - 
Lord  Edward  Percy  St.  Maur  - 
{Ainslie  Grant  Duff  - 
:  Henry  Nevill  Dering 
tViacount  Sudley  ... 
{Kdwia  Harry  Egerton 
{Hon.  William  Augustus 
fThoraaa  MirheU 


Munich 

'frmptyrarUy t[  Vienna 
Bruttei*    -  - 
Noplee 
Pari*  - 
Hanover  - 


Tehran 

Pari*. 
Copenhagen 

•  DrrfleH  -  -  -  - 
Frankfort  - 

•  Paru  .... 
Turin  - 

Athens  . 
Temporarily,  Constantinople 
Berne 
Munich 
Washington 
■  Vienna 


Stullgardi 
Pari* 
Berlin  - 
Translator,  St.  Peter,  Lurgh 
Temporarily,  Rio  de 


>» 
1859 


27  Mar.  1858 

3  May  ,, 
11  May  „ 
22  Ma,  „ 
22  May  „ 
29  July  „ 
VI  Sept.  .. 
18  Oct.  „ 

6  Nov. 

27  Nov. 

4  Dec 

3  Jnn. 
31  Jan. 

1  March  „ 
13  Aug.  1K60 

28  April  1859 
28  May  ., 
31  May  „ 

4  July  ., 
1(5  July  „ 

5  Aug.  „ 

17  Aug.  „ 
24  AuK.  „ 
2'J  Aug.  „ 
31  Aug. 

3  ~ 
24 

21  Nov. 

2  April 

18  June 
15  Sept. 


lHHO 


Date  of 
Nomination. 


5  Feb.  1858 

20  Feb.  .. 

22  Feb.  „ 

12  April  „ 

12  April  „ 

12  May  „ 

12  May  .. 

i!!2  : 

12  May  „ 
1.1  I>ec  ,. 

13  Dec  „ 

6  Dec.  „ 
13  April  1859 

5  Feb.  „ 


HMay  „ 

1 0  Juno  ,, 

10  Jane  ,, 

10  June  „ 

10  June  „ 

4  July  „ 

1  Jane  „ 

22  Jury  „ 

10  June  „ 

9  Sept.  ,. 

9  Aug.  „ 

8  Nov,  lt 


Persona  holding  Political  m  well  as  Consular  Appointments. 


NAMS  and  RESIDENCE. 

Agent 
Consul  General. 

Consul  General. 

Consul 

Vice  Consul. 

WniUm  Minor               '  Sandtcie h  } 
Miner    -               Mamu  'f 

1  Dec  1855 

16  Aug.  1843 

Robert  Gilmoor  Co  Iqu-  *»  E  . 

•           •  • 

18  Nor.  1851 

17  Not.  1834 

Richard  Wood     -      -  Tunis 

30  Aug.  1855 

15  M  ay  1841 

John  Green  ...  Bucharest 

1  4  Jan.  1859 

... 

26  Feb.  1838 

1  May  1835. 

Henry  Adrian  Churchill, ) 
c.  a.       -      •      .  /  » 

9  July  „ 

... 

5  Sept.  I<56 

*  Mr.  Dunlop  at  Vienna,  Mr.  Calvert  at  Co 
attached  to  the  respective  Missions,  and  have  no  cisii 


t  Set  Note  (||),  page  484. 
t  Havi  passed  an 


Mr. 
in  the 


at  Rio  Janeiro,  are  only 


Civil 


Foreign  Office,  \ 
31  March  1861/ 


G.  Lenox-Conyngham 


O.47. 
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LIST  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Foreign  Office,  with  the  Dates 


jfott.  The  A  ppointnxAU  aad  Promotion*  herein  Mated  Ukt  tStct  either  from  the  commencement  of  EmrloTiurnt  under  the  Fort  if  o  Off  cc  (Abrwt  or 


Scale  of  Satary, 
with  Rate  of 


NAME. 


1,000/.,  increasing  at 
fiO/.ayear  to  1,250/. 


700/.,  at  25/.  a  year 
to  1,000/.  - 


650  /.,  at  20  I  a  year 
to  660  /. 


Chief  Clerk  : 
George  Lenox-Conyngham 


Senior  Clerks : 

Henry  Francis  Forster 
Augustus  L.  Coles  - 
Charles  Spring  Rice  (Hon.) 
Francis  B.  Al-tnti 
William  H.W  vide  - 
John  Bidwell  '- 
Greville  Morier 
Thomas  G.  Stuvelcy  - 


350/.,  at  15/.  a  year 
to  643  /. 


150/.,  at  10/. 
to  300/. 


year] 


1 


100/.,  at  10  Z.  a  year 
to  150/. 


Assistant  Clerks: 

John  Boger  Hole  - 
John  Crokcr  Pcnncll 
John  Wo<d(brd  ... 
Edward  ^cott  Gifford  (Hon.)  - 
William  W.  F.  Syngc 
Francis  W.  H.  Cavendish  - 
Hussev  Crespigny  Vivian  (Hon.) 
James  E.  Dashwood 

Junior  Clerks  (\st  Class): 

Arthur  K.  Cowell  Stepney 
Ch.irles  Kennedy 
Thoroes  Villicw  Lister 
Henry  Percv  Anderson 
Charle>  !-.  A.  Abbott 
Philip  Wodehouse  Currie 
Herbert  Crichton  Stuart 
Francis  S.  M.  Stephens 
HcnrT  A.W.  Herrcy 
Harry  Clarke  Jcrvoise 

Junior  Clerks  (id  Class)  : 

William  Owen  - 
Henry  Eliot  (Hon.)  - 
Victor  Buckley 
Oswald  J.  F.  Crawford  - 
Joseph  W.  Warburton 
John  A.  Furquharson 
Armar  II .  L.  Com-  - 
Haynsford  Du  Pre  Alexander 
Reginald  Russell 


Juiiio 


FIRST  APPOINTMENT. 


6  July    -  1813 


Junior  Oerlu 
(34  Cta»). 


11  Jan.    -  1828 


15  Dec. 
15  Dec. 
14  Mar. 


1839 
1*30 
1838 


16  Aug.  -  1841 


1  April  -  1858 


Clerks  (3d  Class)  : 

Algernon  B.  Mitford 
Thomas  H.  Sanderson 
Robert  Meade  (Hon.) 
Henry  Cavendish  (Hon.)  - 
William  A.  Cockerell 
John  II.  G.  Bergne  - 


18  Oct. 
1  April 

10  April 
7  May 
7  May 
7  May 


1852 
1854 
1864 
1854 
1854 
1854 


17  Dec. 
12  Jan. 
19  Jan. 
21  Feb. 

1  April 
15  May 


1856 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1867 


Junior  CietV» 
(24  Cl«.;. 


27  Aug. 
10  Oct. 
5  Jan. 

5  Jan. 

6  April 
5  Jan. 

26  Aug. 
26  Aug. 


21  Aug. 

i)  Mur. 
12  Dec. 

5  Feb. 
26  June 

9  May 
18  Nov. 
1 4  Auc. 


20  Sept. 

17  Dec. 

23  Aug. 
1  April 

10  April 
1  July 
1  July 
1  Julv 
1  Julv 

10  Aug. 


22  Dec. 
28  Jan. 
12  Jon. 

23  Jan. 
31  Mar. 

21  Feb. 
14  May 

4  July 

22  Feb. 


29  Jan. 
•23  April 
1  June 
19  Jan. 
27  Jan. 
14  Mar. 


1829 
1686 
1840 
1840 

1839 
1842 
1843 
1843 


1841 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1848 
1851 
1862 


1 852 
185:> 
1853 
1854 
18-'.  4 
1H54 
1854 
1854 
1854 
lfc54 


1804 
1865 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1858 


1859 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1860 
1801 


5  Julv   -  18,7 


10  Oct. 

o  July 
21  Aug. 
20  Oct 

5  April 
12  Dec. 

5  Jan. 
2G  June 


9  Mar. 
26  June 
14  Jan. 

I  Oct. 
18  Nov. 
14  Dec. 
10  April 

1  July 


1  July 
1  July 
1  Julv 
1  Julv 
1  Julv 
1  Oct. 
I  Jan. 
1  Dec. 
1  Dec. 
I  Dec. 


1  April 
1  April 
7  Dec. 
1  Jan. 
1  April 
1  June 
3  Aug. 
1  Jan. 
1  Jan. 


I 

1835 
1839 
1841 
:>41 
1941 
1845 
18-m; 
19415 


1844 
18-IC 
1840 

1851 
1951 
IS 

1854 
1854 


1*54 
1854 
1854 
If  54 
1854 
1854 
1-55 
1850 
1850 
1856 


1857 
1S57 
1857 
1850 
1N50 
1859 
185!) 
1860 
I860 


Foreign  Office,  1 
3  April  1801.  j 
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of  First  Appointment,  and  of  Promotion  from  Class  to  Class- 


it  Home),  or  from  the  e 

ntnrofncement  of  the  Payi 

Dent  of  Salary  id  the  For 

i(D  Office,  a.  I* 

the  Chief  Clerk'.  Book.. 

-F.O.  SI  Hex*  1661. 

PROMOTION. 

Juaior  Clerk. 

Aaoatut  Clerk.. 

Soak*  Ckrfa. 

Chief  Clw 

Le.gt 

kofS. 

(trice. 

Preeeat  Salary. 

(l»t  daea). 

Yr,. 

daft. 

£. 

m                       m  m 

10  May   -  18.14 

5  April  - 

2841 

48 

8 

26 

1,250  salary. 

200  extra  allowance 

1,450 

• 

£. 

5  April  1841 

m  m 

10  April  -  1854 

- 

33 

2 

20 

-  850 

7  August  164a 

... 

1  July   •  1854 

*  •* 

25 

5 

21 

-  850 

26  June  •  1840 

-                     -  - 

13  March  1857 

21 

3 

15 

-  800 

14  Jan.   -  1640 

1 

—                    —  — 

1  April  -  1857 

•  • 

21 

3 

15 

-  775 

12  Dec.  -  1845 

1  April  -  1857 

1  January  1859 

•  m 

23 

0 

16 

-  760 

14  Doc.  -  185:1 

1  April  -  1857 

1  April  -  1859 

- 

ID 

26 

-  725 

10  Dec.   -  1852 

1  April  •  1857 

1  January  1800 

17 

7 

5 

-  725 

10  April  •  1854 

1  April  •  1857 

22  August  1800 

17 

7 

5 

-  700 

18  Nov.   -  1851 

1  April  -  1857 

•  • 

- 

19 

- 

15 

-  010 

1  July    -  1854 

1  April  -  1867 

m                       m  m 

a  • 

17 

0 

22 

-  610 

1  July    -  1854 

1  April  -  1857 

m             •  m 

- 

15 

3 

19 

-  610 

1  July   •  1854 

1  April  -  1857 

•  •» 

15 

1 

23 

-  610 

1  July   -  1854 

7  Dec.   -  1857 

... 

-  m 

14 

0 

4 

-  610 

1  July   -  1864 

1  January  1850 

•                        m  m 

12 

10 

22 

-  610 

1  Dec.   -  1*53 

1  June  -  1859 

m                       m  • 

—  — 

9 

4 

13 

•       •  590 

13  March  1857 

1  January  I860 

m              m  m 

» 

(» 

0 

•  570 

8 

6 

4 

-  395 

a 

3 

14 

•  395 

I  April  -  1857 

7 

7 

8 

•  305 

- 

8 

6 

13 

•  806 

7 

0 

0 

•  395 

0 

11 

20 

-  395 

0 

10 

24 

-  305 

1  June  -  1859 

6 

10 

24 

-365 

3  August  1850 

6 

10 

24 

-  365 

1  January  18«o 

0 

7 

15 

-  365 

Q 

3 

0 

• 

•  180 

6 

2 

3 

180 

3 

13 

-  180 

2 

19 

-  170 

2 

12 

-  160 

1 

7 

-  160 

0 

0 

-  100 

m             m  • 

*  • 

3 

10 

16 

-  160 

3 

1 

6 

-  160 

2 

2 

2 

•  120 

1 

11 

7 

-  110 

1 

9 

29 

-  110 

1 

2 

12 

-  110 

•  • 

1 

.> 

4 

-  110 

0 

0 

18 

-  100 

G. 


0.47. 
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Appendix,  No.  6. 
PAPERS  delivered  in  by  Edmund  Hammond,  Esq. 


STATEMENT  showing  the  Amount  of  Pension  to  which  Person*  now  in  Active  Employment  would  be 
entitled  if  Pensioned  under  the  SUPERANNUATION  Act,  as  compared  with  what  can  now  be  granted  on  the 
Diplomatic  Fund,  assuming  in  both  Cases  uninterrupted  Service,  arranged  in  order  of  Classes  and 
Seniority  of  Service: — 1st.  Ambassadors:  2d.  Ministers  of  the  First  Class;  3d.  Ministers  of  the  Second 
Class;  4th.  Charge's  d" Affaires,  Secretaries  of  Embassy,  and  Secretaries  of  Legation  ;  5th.  Paid  and  Unpaid 
Attached.   

A'./i. — No  pemion  can  be  granted  under  the  Superannuation  Act  for  service  of  lets  tban  10  years'  duration,  nor  on  any  amount  of  salary  greater 
than  the  average  received  "  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  immediately  before  the  granting  of  toe  allowance."  The  service  must  also  be 
continuous ;  but  as  regards  Diplomatic  Pensions,  the  service  may  be  interrupted ;  and  a  pension  cannot  bo  granted  under  the  Superannuation  Act, 
except  on  medical  certificate,  until  the  recipient  has  completed  bis  00th  year,  but  there  is  no  such  limit  as  regards  Diplomatic  Pensions. 


NAMES, 
arranged  In  Ciaaae*, 
and  in 

Order  of  Seniority  of  Service. 

in  eftrh  dusi 

Length  of  Service. 

Length  of  Service  from 
Date  of 
First  Commission. 

1 

Present 
Salary. 

Amount  of  Pension 

under 
Superannuation  Act, 

if  dated 
from  Commencement 
of 

Service. 

Amount  of  Pension 

under 
Superannuation  Act, 
if 

dated  from 
First 
Commission. 

Amount 
Pension, 

to 

Diplomatic 
Seal*.* 

Dale  of 
entering  the 
Service. 

Length 

of 
Service. 

Date  of 
First 
Commission. 

Length 

of 
Service. 

Amiiassadosls : 

Yrs. 

Yra. 

£. 

£. 

Uloomheld,  Lord 

1C  Feb.  1818 

43 

27  Dec.  1825 

35 

7,000 

equal  to 

5,833 

ft 

equal  to 

5,250 

tjm 

Cowley,  Lord  - 

1  Oct.  1824 

36 

6  Jan.  1832 

29 

10,000 

i 

M 

7,500 

| 

%0 

4,833 

1.700 

Liulwer,  Sir  H.  L. 

30  Aug.  1827 

S3 

27  Not.  1835 

25 

8,000 

A 

M 

5,333 

a 

If 

3,333 

1,700 

Napier,  Lord  - 

10  Aug.  1840 

20 

27  May  1846 

16 

7,000 

1 

ft 

2,333 

a 

II 

1,760 

700 

Ministers  (1st  Class): 

Howard  do  Waiden,  Lord  - 

10  Oct.  1822 

38 

21  Sept  1832 

28 

3,000 

ft 

M 

2,700 

l 

ft 

ijm 

1.3041 

Magenis,  Sir  Arthur  • 

26  Aug.  1825 

35 

5  Oct.  1838 

22 

4,000 

ft 

ti 

3,000 

a 

II 

1,466 

900 

Buchanan,  Sir  Andrew 

10  Oct.  1825 

36 

21  Aug.  1841 

19 

3,600 

ft 

ti 

2,700 

a 

■  1 

1,140 

900 

Cnunpton,  Sir  John  - 

7  Sept.  1826 

34 

13  Dec.  1844 

1G 

6,000 

ft 

ii 

3,333 

a 

II 

1,333 

1,300 

Loft  us,  Lord  Augustus 

20  Jane  1837 

23 

1  Jan.  1852 

9 

5,000 

a 

■  i 

1,916 

nil 

.  as. 

Hudson,  Sir  James  - 

2  Oct.  1838 

22 

2  Oct  1833 

22 

6,000 

13 

ii 

1,833 

a 

equal  to 

1,833 

1,300 

Lyons,  Lord  ... 

2  Feb.  1839 

23 

9  Feb.  1853 

8 

4,500 

a 

ii 

1,630 

nil 

•  nfl. 

Elliot,  Hon.  H.  G.  -  - 

10  Aug.  1840 

20 

26  June  1848 

12 

4,000 

■ 

ti 

1,333 

a 

equal  to 

BOO 

.  nfl. 

Christie,  W.  D.      .  - 

22  May  1848 

13 

20  Feb.  1851 

10 

1,000 

a 

ii 

806 

if 

M 

Ml 

-  nfl. 

Minister*  (-2d  Clan): 

Milbanke,  Sir  John  - 

10  Oct.  1823 

37 

6  Sept.  1826 

34 

3,600 

it 

M 

2,700 

as 

2,400 

900 

Male!,  Sir  Alexander 

24  Mar.  1824 

37 

3  July  1835 

25 

2,800 

A 

•  i 

2,100 

a 

M 

1,166 

900 

Jerningham,  Hon.  G.  S.  S. 

Mar.  1826 

35 

18  June  1833 

27 

3,000 

A 

it 

2,250 

I 

•  > 

1,350 

900 

Howard,  H.  F.  • 

1  Not.  1828 

32 

6  April  1845 

16 

3 ,000 

ft 

it 

2,000 

a 

a) 

800 

1,300 

•  ExTftACT  from  the  Act  of  2  fit  3  Witt.  4,  c.  11(1,  intituled.  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Salaries  of  certain  Hi?h  and  Judicial  Officers,  and  of  Pa 

heretofore  made  out  of  the  Civil  List  Revenues." — (10  August  1832.) 
VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  new  diplomatic  pension  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  exceed  1,700. 
per  annum  to  any  one  person  for  the  first  class,  1,300/.  per  annum  to  any  one  person  for  the  second  class,  900/.  per  annum  to  any  one  person  for  the 
third  class,  and  700/.  per  annum  to  any  one  person  for  toe  fourth  class;  and  that  such  pensions  shall  only  be  so  granted  under  the  following  iigalattssji 
and  restrictions ;  (that  is  to  say). 

First.  That  no  diplomatic  pension  whatever  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  until  the  expiration  of  13  years  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission,  nax 
unless  be  shall  have  actually  served  10  years. 

Second.  That  no  person  shall  be  qualified  to  receive  a  pension  of  the  first  class  unless  he  shall  have  actually  resided  three  years  sa  Ambassador  at 
some  foreign  court. 

Third.  That  no  person  shsll  be  qualified  to  receive  a  pension  of  the  second  class  who  shall  not  have  actually  resided  five  years  as  an  Envoy  Katw 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  some  foreign  court 

Fourth.  That  no  person  shall  be  qualified  to  receive  a  pension  of  the  third  class  who  shall  not  have  actually  resided  five  years  as  Minister  Pleaaf*- 
tentiarv  or  Minister  Resident  at  some  foreign  court. 

Fifth.  That  pensions  in  the  remaining  class  shall  not  exceed  700  /.  per  annum,  under  the  same  conditions  ss  to  time  of  residence. 
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names, 

arranged  in  ClaHMn 

Length  of  Senriee. 

length  of  Service  from 
Date  of 
Pint  Commiaaion. 

Preacnt 

Superannuation  Act, 

Superannuation  Act, 

ccmon, 

ana  in 

Order  0  f  Seniority  of  Service , 
ineacb  Claaa. 

Dete  of 
entering  the 
Service. 

Length 

of 
Service. 

Date  of 
Firat 
Commiaaion. 

Length 

of 
Service. 

Salary. 

from 

u  uun 
Co:umfnccnient 
of 
Service. 

» 

dated  from 
Firat 
Commiaaion. 

to 

Diplomatic 
Scale. 

MixisTsna  (2d  Claia)- 

■continued. 

Yra. 

Yra. 

£. 

£. 

£• 

Gordon,  0.  J.  R. 

- 

• 

8  Oct.  1833 

27 

12  Dec.  1843 

17 

*,UUU 

5 

equal  to 

900 

il 

equal  to 

566 

900 

- 

5  April  1839 

22 

13  Dee.  1844 

16 

5,000 

it 

•1 

1,833 

a 

> ' 

1,333 

700 

Alcock,  Rutherford 

m 

May  1830 

22 

17  June  1844 

2 

O  KiV* 
i.oUO 

u 

» 

916 

nil. 

Hay,  John  Dnnnm, 

- 

IMay  1840 

21 

25  Mar.  1845 

16 

2,000 

» 

700 

niL 

Paget,  A.  B.  - 

- 

SI  Aug.  1841 

19 

12  Feb.  1852 

9 

•1  flaw. 

.1,000 

a 

>• 

1,140 

- 

nil 

- 

nU. 

Bruce,  Hon.  rreaer 

9  Feb.  1842 

19 

23  July  1847 

13 

8,000 

a 

if 

2,533 

a 

equal  to 

1,733 

- 

niL 

12  April  1842 

19 

24  Dee.  1851 

9 

3,000 

H 

>» 

950 

- 

nil 

_ 

- 

nU. 

Murray,  Hon.  C.  A. 

31  Dec.  1844 

10 

31  Dec.  1844 

10 

2,000 

it 

" 

533 

'a 

equal  to 

533 

900 

Wjke,  Sir  Cbas.  L 

20  Oct.  1845 

15 

6  Nov.  1854 

0 

3,000 

11 

II 

900 

nil 

- 

nil. 

Wyie,  Sir  Thoa. 

14  Feb.  1840 

12 

14  Feb.  1849 

12 

3,100 

u 

M 

620 

ii 

equal  to 

nil 
mi. 

Hacrif,  Hon.  E.  A.  J. 

- 

10  An*  1852 

8 

31  Mar.  1658 

3 

2,000 

nil 

a» 

nil 

- 

niL 

CHxmoas  D'ArPAHtsu : 

Griffith,  Philip 

- 

■ 

5  Sept.  1828 

32 

26  May  1837 

24 

1  not 

1,985 

qualto  1,310 

U  eqnalto 

786 

700 

Lettson,  W.  G. 

- 

- 

5  Aug.  1831 

29 

12  July  1854 

6 

1,095 

n 

- 

nil 

• 

nil. 

Jerniogham,  Hon. 1 

20  Jan.  1834 

27 

29  May  1850 

11 

2,000 

u 

equal  to 

niL 

Pagan,  George 

- 

6  June  1837 

23 

10  July  1850 

4 

1,400 

n 

•  > 

tie 

nil 

- 

nil. 

Thomson,  W,  F. 

23 

8  April  1852 

9 

2,000 

u 

sub 

nil 

nil. 

Orme,  P.  D.  . 

- 

- 

10  Mar.  1841 

20 

4  Dec.  1852 

8 

1,700 

a 

•> 

506 

nil 

- 

- 

niL 

Seckktakiks  or  I 

Srakbe,  Hon.  E.  M. 

s»t: 

25 

10  Jan.  1852 

0 

900 

a 

375 

bwley,  J.  S.  • 

- 

5  July  1842 

18 

28  Oct  1854 

6 

'!K)0 

£2 

« 

270 

nil. 

Grey,  Hon.  W.  0. 

- 

5  Sept  1844 

16 

30  Sept  1853 

7 

1,000 

a 

266 

nO. 

Fane,  Hon.  Julian 

- 

0     >,  H 

16 

9  May  1856 

5 

900 

it 

H 

240 

• 

nil. 

Barnard,  C.  T. 

or  I 

- 

9  Feb.  1816 

45 

30  June  1824 

36 

650* 

{i  « 

iqualto 

595 

ft 

equal  to 

487 

700 

HiBilhm,  Frederic 
IW.A.G.  - 

k 

- 

• 
- 

25  April  1854 
23  Dec.  1835 

27 
25 

8  July  1853 
30  Mar  1840 

7 

12 

500 
750f 

a 
a 

•  > 

223 
312 

- 

nil 
equal  to 

150 

J 

niL 

Uwardea,  Hon.  Rj 

char. 

1  - 

6  0ct.  1838 

22 

2  Dec  1852 

8 

700 

a 

H 

256 

Ward,  W.  R.  - 

- 

84  „ 

28 

12  Feb.  1852 

9 

500 

n 

i» 

183 

Barron,  H.  P.  T. 

• 

21  Dec.  1840 

20 

23  Nov.  1858 

2 

500 

n 

i» 

166 

Herriet,  Edward 

19  Oct.  1841 

19 

28  Oct  1854 

6 

500 

u 

ft 

158 

Lowther,  William 

4  Nov.  1841 

19 

Uuly  1652 

8 

700 

a 

ti 

221 

Doria,  William 

- 

*5      II  » 

10 

24  Feb.  1858 

3 

500 

1! 

11 

158 

Manley.W.C. 
Irvine,  W.D.  - 

at 

— 
- 

6  Sept  1844 

m  A    f-\               i  U  <  1 

■  v  A^*\»#      ♦  ■ 

16 
16 

1  April  1858 
24  Dec.  1858 

3 

2 

500 
700 

it 

a 

11 
H 

133 

186 

- 

nil 

• 

niL 

Hughes,  T.  P.  • 

- 

10  May  1845 

16 

OPeb.  1859 

2 

000 

it 

>• 

160 

Stuart,  Hon.  Willi. 

- 

29  Sept.  1845 

15 

8  Feb.  1858 

3 

500 

a 

•1 

125 

Prtre,  G.  G.  - 

m 

23  June  1846 

14 

6  Juno  1859 

1 

500 

it 

>> 

116 

Burnley,  J.  H.  - 

- 

- 

13  June  1847 

13 

l  April  1858 

3 

400 

66 

Corbet  t,  Edwin 

- 

- 

18  »  » 

13 

24  July  1858 

2 

500 

i! 

If 

108 

Wert,  Hon.  Lionel 

- 

• 

24  July  1847 

13 

loMay  1858 

3 

700 

U 

151 

,400/.; 
,500/.! 


O47. 


10  yeara'  aerrice  aa 

3R 


oi  Secretary  of  Legation,  250/. 

250/. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


NAMES, 
arranged  iu 
and  in 

Order  of  Seniority  of  Serrice, 
ia  each  Class 


Date  of 
entering  the 
Serried. 


Rbcrita.kib»  or  Lkqatioks — cont*. 

27  Nov.  1847 


.  W.  G.  - 
,  Hon.  W.G.C. 
Mather,  G.  B.         -  - 
Nealc,  Licut-coL  E.  St.  J. 

,  K.  B.       -  - 


Paid  Attxchb*: 

Lonsdale,  G.  B.  C.  - 
Thomson,  It.  F. 
Russrll,  Odo  - 
Lyttoo,  E.  R.  - 
Dickson,  W.J. 
Dc  Burgh,  Lord  Hubert 
Pakcnham,  Hoa.  F.  J. 
Ellis,  Hoo.  G.J.  A.  - 
Strjiclicr,  George 

,  C. 


Ford,  F.  C. 
Moore,  Lionel  - 
Drutumond,  V.  A.  W. 


Locock,  Sidney 
Brodie,  William 
Moricr,  H.  B.  D. 
Gould,  G.  F.  - 
Adams,  F.  O.  - 
Macdontli,  II.  G.  - 
Jocelyn,  Hon.  W.  Jf. 
Wsrre,  F.  K.  - 
Kerr,  Lurd  Sehombcrg 
Walsbam,  John 
Malct,  E.  B.  - 
Johnstone,  Horace  J. 
St.  John,  F.  R. 
Plunkctt,  Hon.  F.  R. 
Clay,  Ernest 
Cobbold,  T.  C 
LocLwo'x!,  Henry  - 
Wodehous*',  Hon.  Henry 
Hay,  J.  do  V.  D. 
Dillon,  Hon.  Luke  - 
Fartjuhir,  E.  K.  T.  - 
Wyndiiuin.ti.il.  - 
St.  Cluir.  A.  B. 
Clarcmont,  Col.  E.  S. 
Watson,  Lieut.  R.  G. 
Hore,  Commander  E.  G. 


Uniaiu  Attaches:* 


8  Mar.  1850 
1837 

4 

3  Jan. 


iiiay  loot 

May  1800 
Jan.  MM 


2  May  1842 
7  Sept.  >818 

15  Mar.  1B49 

12  Oct.  1849 

13  Jan.  1852 

31    ,.  „ 

9  Feb.  1852 
21    „  „ 
21    ,.  ,, 

21  ,.  ., 

17  May  1852 
9  July  1852 

14  Dec.  1852 
1  ■*    11  » 
1G  „ 

7  May  1853 
30  Juno  1853 

5  Sept.  1853 
Usn.  1854 
1  Feb.  1854 

8  »  » 
10  April  1851 
10  May  1851 

16  July  1H54 
1  Oct.  1854 

10  ,. 

13  Jan.  1855 

15  ..  n 

22  „ 

30  Aug.  1855 
5  Sept.  1855 

3  Dec.  1850 
25  June  1850 

1  Aug.  1856 

2  .. 

9  Feb.  1857 

3  Nov.  1857 

23  June  185B 
1  Oct.  1858 

18  April  1859 
21  June  1860 

Uuly  1B60 


Length 

of 
Service. 


Yrs. 
13 

11 
11 
24 
1 


19 
12 
12 
11 

9 

'.1 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
B 
B 
s 
- 

7 

7 

r 

- 
* 

7 

7 
C 

c 
■■■ 

t". 

0 
G 
5 
5 
... 
[ 
1 

4 
i 

3 
2 
2 


Length  of  Service  from 
Date  of 
First  Commission. 


Date  of 
First 
Commission. 


28  May  1859 

8Aog.  1859 

21  July  1858 

3  Jan.  I860 

4  May  16C0 
3  Jan.  1861 


23  Nov.  1858 


Length 

of 
Serrice. 


Yrs. 

2 
1 
1 
I 
1 


Present 
Salary. 


2 


750 


400 

600 
400 
3t(0 
2f>0 
250 
400 
250 
250 
350 
250 
850 
250 
2.50 
400 
800 
350 
300 
300 

aon 

250 

250 
250 
250 
2.50 
•250 
250 
1100 
2.50 
250 
250 
300 
250 
300 
250 
400 
.500 
,500 
250 
500 
500 


Amount of  Pension 

Superannuation  Act, 

if  dated 
from  Commencement 
of 

Serrice. 


I  to  86 
7S 
110 
320 


Amount  of  Pi 
under 
Superannuation  Act, 
if 

dated  from 

Writ 
Comnus.MOn. 


I 


'!*'  -»Vl 


equal  to  79 
92 
100 

73 


nil 


orennlitr 

to 

Diplomatic 
Scale. 


'5f 


nil. 


•  ml 


*  Not  qualified  to  receive  a  pension  of  any  sort. 
A'.B.-Mr.  Alcock,  Sir  C.  Wyke,  and  Colonel  Ncale,  were  originally  employed  in  the  Consular 


Foreign  Office,  31  May  1861. 
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Appendix,  No.  6. 


APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  TI1E 


My  Lord, 
Sir, 


Circular,  No.  25. 


Foreign  Office,  6  May  1861. 

I  enclose  herewith,  for  your  information,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  your 
Mission,  copies  of  a  Circular  Despatch,  which  I  have  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Con- 
suls, explanatory  of  the  relation  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Consular  Servants  etand  towards 
Her  Majesty's  Missions  in  the  country  where  they  reside,  and  of  their  duties  towards  Her 
Majesty's  Diplomatic  Representatives. 


Her  Majesty's  Ambassadors  and  Ministers. 


Iai 

(signed) 


1,  &c. 

J.  RuttelL 


In  Circular,  No.  25.  , 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  2  May  1861. 

As  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  some  misapprehension  prevails  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which  Her  Majesty's  Consular  Servants  stand  towards  Her  Majesty's  Missions  in 
the  country  where  they  reside,  I  think  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  all  Consular 
Officers  to  the  general  principle  on  that  point,  which  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  8th  section 
of  the  General  Consular  Instructions ;  and  further,  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  Con- 
sular Service  is  in  all  matters  strictly  subordinate  to  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and 
that  the  Diplomatic  Representative  of  Her  Majesty  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  invested  with  full  authority  and  control  over  all  Her  Majesty's  Consular 
Servants,  in  the  country  in  which  he  and  they  reside. 

It  follows,  from  this,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  to  keep  Her  Majesty's 
Representative,  under  whose  control  they  arc  placed,  fully  informed  on  all  matters,  political 
as  well  as  commercial,  which  may  come  under  their  observation ;  and  they  should  accord- 
ingly furnish  him,  simultaneously  with  the  despatch  of  the  originals,  with  copies  of  all 
despatches,  except  merely  formal  returns,  which  they  may  address  to  this  office. 

If,  however,  any  such  despatches  relate  to  matters  of  a  confidential  character,  and  may 
not,  therefore,  be  properly  confided  to  the  ordinary  post,  the  Consuls  will  defer  sending 
copies  of  them  to  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Representative  until  such  time  as  they  shall 
have  a  safe  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

In  like  manner  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  at  once  to  execute  any  instruc- 
tions which  they  may  receive  from  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Representatives,  if  such 
instructions  are  not  inconsistent  with,  or  at  variance  with,  any  epeciai  instructions  they 
may  have  received  from  this  office ;  but  if  in  consequence  of  any  such  inconsistency  or 
variance,  and  giving  due  consideration  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case,  Her 
Majesty's  Consuls  should  feci  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  carrying  out  the  instructions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Representative,  they  will  lay  before  him  their  doubts,  and 
the  grounds  thereof;  and  if  notwithstanding,  Her  Majesty's  Representative  should  repeat 
his  instructions,  the  Consular  officer  must  obey  them. 

Her  Majesty's  Consuls  will  further  understand,  that  in  any  doubtful  cases  they  are  to 
refer  to  Her  Majesty's  Representative  for  advice  and  directions  how  to  act,  and  they  will 
be  guided  by  such  advice  and  directions,  unless  instructions  from  this  office,  of  a  more 
recent  date,  should  prescribe  a  different  course. 

I  am.  &c. 

Her  Majesty's  Consul.  (signed)      J.  Russell. 
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Civil  Service  Commission,  S.  W. 

a  candidate  for  appointment  as 
having  stated  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  him, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  to  request  that  you  will  oblige  them 
by  filling  up  and  returning  to  me,  in  the  enclosed  envelope,  the  "  Statement"  hereto 
annexed.   The  postage  need  not  be  paid. 

I  am  to  add  that  your  answer  will,  if  you  desire  it,  be  regarded  as  confidential,  and  that 
the  word  "  confidential"  should  in  that  case  be  written  on  the  envelope. 

The  favour  of  an  earlv  answer  is  requested. 

I  am,  &c. 


STATEMENT  respecting 


Questions. 


a  Candidate  for 


Answers. 


1.  Are  you  related  to  the  candidate ;  if  so, 
what  is  the  relationship  ? 

2.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  can- 
didate? 

3.  From  what  circumstances  does  your 
knowledge  of  him  arise  ? 


4.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

5.  What  have  been  the  places  of  hie 
education  ? 

6.  If  he  has  had  employment,  can  you 
give  the  names  and  addresses  of  his  em- 
ployers? 

7.  Is  he  6trictly  honest? 

„        sober  ? 

„        intelligent  ? 

„        diligent  ? 

8.  What  has  been  the  state  of  his  health 
since  you  have  known  him  ? 

9.  Do  you  believe  him  to  be  free  from 
pecuniary  embarrassments  ? 

10.  Has  he,  to  your  knowledge,  been 
bankrupt  or  insolvent  ? 

11.  Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstance 
tending  to  disqualify  him  for  the  situation 
which  he  now  seeks? 

12.  Would  you  yourself  trust  him  with 
employment  requiring  undoubted  honesty, 
ana  would  you  recommend  him  for  such  to 
your  personal  friends? 


Address 
Date  — 


3*3 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 
Appendix,  No.  7. 


Appendix,  No.  7.  PAPER  delivered  in  by  Edmund  Hammond,  Esq. 


Qualifications  required  in  Persons  appointed  to  the  Situation  of  Queen's  Fobeign 

Service  Messenger. 

1.  That  they  arc  between  the  age  of  25  and  35,  both  complete. 

2.  That  they  are  British  subjects. 

3.  That  they  have  such  a  knowledge  of  either  French,  German,  or  Italian,  as  will 
enable  them  to  make  themselves  understood  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  concern  their 
duties  on  tho  road;  those  duties  being  to  convey  the  Despatches  entrusted  to  them 
safely  and  expeditiously  by  whatever  means  they  may  have  occasion  to  travel 

4.  That  they  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  as  will  enable 
them  to  make  out  their  accounts  in  the  simplest  form. 

5.  That  they  are  able  to  ride  and  competent  to  perform  journeys  on  horseback. 

6.  That  they  possess  sound  bodily  health. 


Appendix,  No.  8. 


Appendix,  No.  8.  PAPER  delivered  in  by  Edmund  Hammond,  Esq. 


Comparative  Statement  of  Paid  and  Unpaid  Attaches,  1853-1861. 


Paid  Attaches. 

Attaches. 

1853 

2» 

28 

1854 

•               —  — 

30 

2? 

1855 

m            m  m 

* 

29 

30 

1856 

—             —  — 

31 

36 

1857 

m            m  m 

30 

36 

1858 

31 

38 

1850 

35 

37 

1860 

—            —  m 

34 

44 

1861 

37 

44 

In  this  Statement  no  account  is  taken  of  persons  only  temporarily  or  honorarily  attached. 


Foreign  Office,  5  June  1861. 
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Appendix,  No.  9. 


COPY  of  Colonel  Cadogan's  Repobt  on  Foreign  Militauy  Cobbespondence        Appendix,  No.  9. 

System.   

My  Lord,  Turin,  13  May  i860. 

Haying  understood  from  your  Lordship  that  such  observations  as  I  might  be  enabled 
to  offer  on  the  subject  of  foreign  military  correspondence  would  not  be  unacceptable  at  the 
present  moment,  I  hasten  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  comply  with  your  Lordship's  request. 
Assuming  that  a  certain  amount  of  military  intelligence  from  abroad  is  vitally  necessary  to 
any  Government,  whatever  its  form,  geographical  position,  or  peculiarities,  I  shall  com- 
mence by  stating  what  this  necessary  intelligence  may  be  supposed  to  consist  in,  and  in  the 
next  place  consider  how  far  our  own  system  is  calculated  to  supply  it,  and  what  induce- 
ments may  present  themselves  for  modifying  and  enlarging  this  branch  of  the  public 


The  uses  of  military  information  and  correspondence  may  be  classed  under  two  heads; 
those  which  affect  a  period  of  actual  hostilities  or  war  uses,  and  those  which  may  be  called  the*  of  military  oor- 
peace  uses,  and  which  exist  at  all  times.  ro^oodtot*. 

The  first  involve  early  and  accurate  intelligence  as  to  the  operations  and  prospects  of 
armies  in  the  field,  and  where  England  is  11  belligereut  official  communication  between  her  W«  o*e». 
armies  and  those  of  her  allies.  *" 

The  latter  consist  in  timely  intelligence  as  to  the  military  preparations  of  other  powers, 
either  as  against  ourselves  or  each  other,  and  in  the  application  to  our  own  purposes  of 
foreign  experiences  in  every  branch  of  military  science,  practice,  and  economy.  Pe*cc 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  wide  field  thus  opened,  both  as 
regards  our  political  relations  to  other  countries,  and  its  vital  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of 
our  own  military  institutions.  I  shall,  therefoie,  proceed  at  once  to  examine  the  action  of 
the  system  in  force  hitherto  for  arriving  at  the  required  information. 

Of  the  two  classes  into  which  I  have  divided  the  services  to  be  rendered,  that  alone  which 
relates  to  war  time  has  been  hitherto  considered  by  British  Governments  as  requiring  the  Oor  own  eyatm  in 
employment  of  military  officers.    It  is  true  that  one  or  two  exceptional  posts  of  this  •^[■^J" 1,twy 
character  have  been  maintained  from  particular  motives  in  ordinary  times,  but  it  may  not  Wlr 
the  less  be  said  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  collection  and  transmission  of  military  informa-  prodded  fa™ 
tion  to  Government  rests  entirely  with  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  missions.  C. 
Speaking  merely  of  the  duties  thus  performed,  I  venture  to  offer  the  following  obser- 


That  a  diplomatic  functionary,  however  talented  and  whatever  his  opportunities,  may  not  obj«c 

on  all  occasions  be  able  to  estimate  and  draw  correct  conclusions  from  what  he  sees  going  tmm\ 
on  around  him,  or  the  information  he  receives  on  military  matters.  .  D. 

But  should  his  natural  aptitudes  be  such  as  to  lead  to  the  desired  end  on  general  points,  d^T^TmftT'n^rni 

it  may  yet  be  safely  asserted  that  in  detail  and  technical  matters  he  cannot  possibly  satisfy  tiou  received, 

the  demands  of  a  well-understood  system  of  military  information,  without  having  recourse  &tTMeou,  M  hlt  to 

to  extraneous  aid.  ^  ^ji^  lD_ 

To  information  thus  obtained,  it  may  be  objected  that  it  is  costly  when  paid  for,  and  F 

open  to  suspicion  at  all  times.  Objection,  to  aid  «> 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  information  derived  from  private  sources  offering  no  procured, 

certain  reference  or  authority,  it  cannot  be  turned  to  account  in  questions  submitted  to  Information  from  1 
open  inquiry,  and  from  the  absence  of  a  competent  agent  on  the  spot  where  the  evidence  is  frequently 

to  be  procured,  special  commissions  have  to  be  instituted  from  time  10  time,,  to  inquire  into  u"»PPUe»w*- 
the  practice  of  foreign  armies  on  certain  points,  which  have  the  disadvantage  of  being 

local  and  temporary  in  their  action,  tardy  in  their  results,  and  so  expensive  as  naturally  to  J"*  ' 
limit  tin. ■  number  of  subjects  thus  gone  into.  " 

But  the  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  our  present  system  of  collecting  information 
are  not  confined  to  that  part  of  the  w  ork  which,  as  a  rule,  is  unprovided  for,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  military  officers. 

Even  where  professional  services  are  habitually  and  unavoidably  called  in,  the  following  objection*  to  our  mt*m 

observations  may  be  made.  even  when  ofiom  ire 

That  under  our  present  system,  officers  appointed  to  accompany  foreign  armies  in  the  "»P,0r«d- 
field,  whatever  their  professional  abilities,  must  go  to  their  work,  in  most  cases,  without  c. 

that  previous  acquaintance  wiih  the  language,  character,  institutions,  and  commanders  of  They  goto  tbeir  work 

the  army  they  are  to  follow,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  successful  performance  of  the  ""P"?""1- 
duties  entrusted  to  them. 

That,  ceasing  with  the  emergency  which  caused  them,  the  footing  gained  by  an  officer  The  footing  thry 

in  the  execution  of  these  temporary  functions,  and  which  might  lead  to  valuable  results  •» lort  wb*n  »»■»<> 
for  the  future,  is  lost  to  Government. 

That,  created  generally  at  the  last  moment,  when  difficulties  have  to  be  surmounted  at  all  „  _    fU-  . 

,  °  .      .   *  _  *.  _  .      .       _    _  _  Exp«i*e  01  emergency 

cost,  these  improvised  posts  become  expensive,  whilst,  from  the  additional  labour  at-  appointment, 
tending  on  a  new  position,  they  are  comparatively  unproductive,  especially  of  detailed  xiiey  are  comparatively 
information. 
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Appendix,  No.  g. 

They  are  open  to 
question  at  boaie  and 
suspicion  abroad. 


Importance  o(  regularity 
in  management. 


Nrcraury  conditions  for 
efficiency. 

System  ahoiild  prodoee 
a  complete  and  universal 

journal  of 


We  bare  i 


ready  the 
vi  office 


Topographical  Office, 
Spring  Gardens. 


PropeT  i 


Opinio*,  of 

Sir  E.  Lugstd  and 

Sir  H.  Jamea. 


How  far  deairablc  to 
make  mitiury  appoint- 


Political  reasons  for 
military  appointments. 

Guarantee  for  peace. 


Advantage  of  reciprocity 


Example  of  other 
on  the  najject  of  mili- 


J. 

England  pledged  by  her 
own  acta  to  admit  foreign 
military  envoys. 
Would  stand  at  die* 
advantage  by  tending 
none. 

Advantage  of  regular 
system. 
Superiority  of 
information. 
Reliability  of  ditto. 
Quantity  of  ditto. 
Facility  for  ditto. 
Officer*  prepared  for 
their  work. 
Securing  position  and 


K. 

Hope  of  employment 
induces  officers  to 
qualify  for  duties. 

Information  I 
teDCOUS  i 
quarters. 

Economy  of  regular 


To  the  above  considerations  may  be  added  the  general  one,  that  occurring  at  rare  inter- 
vals,  and  forming  no  part  of  a  permanent  and  well-recognised  system,  these  appointments, 
however  desirable  in  many  respects,  are  subject,  at  certain  times  and  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, to  comment  ai  home  and  suspicion  abroad,  causes  which  may  be  assumed  to  act 
both  on  the  creation  of  such  posts  and  on  their  efficiency. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  merely  as  regards  the  agency  employed  in  the  collection  of  mili- 
tary intelligence  ;  1  now  proceed  to  a  subject  not  less  important,  the  mechanism  whereby 
Buch  intelligence  is  made  available  to  the  public  service.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
on  this  point,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  sole  conditions  that  can  make  any  system  whatever 
in  such  matters  thoroughly  remunerative  to  the  Slate. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  much  valuable  -  and  costly  information  may,  from  its 
isolated  nature  or  untimely  arrival,  be  completely  lost  for  practical  purposes,  and  that  no 
system  cunbe  said  to  be  complete  which  does  not  combine  with  early  and  accurate  infor- 
mation from  all  quarters  that  direction  and  centralization  at  home  which  alone  offers  a  Bure 
and  immediate  reference  on  all  subjects  of  military  interest  abroad. 

That  such  is  the  aim  attained  by  other  nations  I  conceive  to  be  demonstrated  in  the 
Dispatch  on  the  subject  of  ihe  Sardinian  military  information  system,  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  forwarding  to  your  Lordship  on  the  »th  March  last.  Fortunately,  however,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  whatever  of  desultory  action  our  system  may 
have  had  hitheito,  insomuch  as  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department  an  office  lias 
lately  been  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  collecting  and  classifying  topographical, 
statistical,  and  military  inlormation  of  every  description.  I  had  the  satisfaction  i>f  visiting 
this  office  during  my  stay  in  London,  and  of  ascertaining  that  every  principle  was  adopted 
thut  could  tend  towards  making  such  an  establishment  a  great  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
service,  aud  one  likely  to  realist-  all  the  requirements  above  alluded  to.  But  I  should  not 
be  performing  my  duly  to  your  Lordship,  were  1  not  to  state  that  the  able  and  well  directed 
measures  thus  set  on  foot  for  the  classification  of  the  information  received  contrasted  greatly 
with  the  information  itself;  the  desultory  and  insufficient  nature  of  which  baffled  for  the 
moment  all  efforts  at  obtaining  I  herefrom  anything  like  a  desirable  result. 

1  believe  I  may  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  lVLjor  General  Sir  Edmond  Lugard,  as  also  to 
those  of  Sir  1J.  James,  and  Captain  Petre.  who  Jire  more  immediately  connected  with  this 
office,  in  saying  that  no  satisfactory  result  can  well  be  expected  until  the  agency  for  pro- 
curing military  information  is  as  fully  organized  us  the  means  for  rendering  it  available. 

If  the  remarks  made  hitherto  therefore  are  worthy  of  any  attention,  a  question  may  arise 
of  how  far  it  would  be  desirable  to  substitute  lor  the  present  state  of  things  a  system  based 
on  the  employment  of  military  officers  permanently  attached  to  our  different  embassies  and 
legations.  The  considerations  involved  in  such  a  question  may  be  said  to  turn  on  three 
principal  points,  political  advisabilitv,  working  efficiency,  and  economy. 

Ou  the  first  of  these  points  taken  in  a  general  sense,  it  may  be  adduced  that  the  more  an 
international  system  is  promoted  which  professes  as  far  as  its  action  goes  to  disarm  military 
preparations  ol  their  secresy,  the  greater  will  be  the  guarantee  for  peace;  and  it  may  further 
be  added,  that  supposing  any  inequality  to  exist  in  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
system  by  different  nations,  the  advantage  would  lean  to  the  side  of  the  less  inherently 
military  countries,  and  of  those  who  are  less  constitutionally  inclined  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

But  a  still  stronger  argument  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  move  made  by  other  powers 
in  ihe  very  service  I  am  treating  of. 

France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia,  have  not  only  long  since  taken  the  lead 
in  matters  connected  with  this  service,  but  either  have  sent,  or  contemplate  sending,  mili- 
tary officers  to  be  attached  to  their  different  embassies  or  missions. 

England  may  be  said  to  be  pledged  to  the  principle  of  such  posts,  as  far  as  acceptance 
goes,  by  her  own  practice;  any  neglect,  therefore,  of  her  rights  of  reciprocity  in  such 
matters,  would  leuve  her  at  an  obvious  disadvantage. 

The  efficiency  of  a  regular  system  is  represented  in  the  superioiity  of  professional  over 
unprofessional  information. 

In  its  reliability  as  coming  from  a  known  and  responsible  source. 

In  the  unlimited  command  of  subjects  to  be  gone  into  without  increased  expense, 
and  the  advantage  which  a  permanent  residence  gives  for  following  them  out. 

In  insuring  at  all  times  to  Government  the  services  of  an  officer  in  the  'field 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  duties  aud  with  the  army  whose  operations  he  is  to 
report  on. 

In  marking  out  his  position  so  plainly,  that  no  unnecessary  suspicion  is  attached  to 
or  impedes  his  functions. 

In  holding  out  the  prospect  of  regular  employment  as  an  inducement  to  officers  to 
qualify  themselves  by  study  and  travel  for  the  peculiar  and  multifarious  attainments 
required  for  the  proper  performance  of  these  duties. 

Finally,  from  the  power  of  commanding  information  from  many  quarters  at  once, 
on  the  same  question,  and  the  general  advantage  which  control  and  direction  roust 
bring  with  it  in  the  performance  of  any  work  whatever. 

As  regards  the  question  of  economy,  I  am  compelled  to  speak  with  that  amount  of 
reservation  which  springs  from  the  absence  of  evidence  which  could  best  be  procured  by 
reference  to  the  department  of  which  your  Lordship  is  the  head,  and  by  returns  of  the  sums 

expended 
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expended  on  special  military  commissions  emanating  from  the  War  authorities  ;  but,  Appendix,  No.  <>. 

speaking  of  that  which  I  have  been  able  to  gather  on  this  subject,  I  would  submit  as  a  c   

question  worth  going  into  whether  the  cost  of  military  information  as  at  present  collected,  R*«u»>»  «*>»»  migbt  be 
by  means  of  the  secret  service  fund,  does  not  alone  exceed  the  expense  that  would  be  •w*aW  to- 
incurred  by  the  maintenance  of  military  attaches  at  all  necessary  points  of  Europe,  setting  ^.7,"*u",rJ!^to 
such  an  establishment  nt  the  rate  of  from  6,000/,  10  10,000/.  annually.  txcJa  ° 

Having  now  glanced  over  the  principal  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  subject  I  <»ui>i»hm«n. 
am  charged  by  your  Lordship  to  investigate,  I  shall  venture  in  conclusion  on  a  few  L- 
suggestions  which,  crude  as  they  must  be  at  the  present  moment,  may  nevertheless  serve  ^pc^r,^™^iv< iar"ro*te 
to  illustrate  the  facts  and  arguments  contained  in  this  Report;  I  would  suggest —  lyfum.  °*  " 

1.  That  military  secretaries  or  attaches  be  employed  at  at  least  four  of  the  principal  Ko«gb.  pUn  for  ©r. 
Courts  of  Europe ;  these  posts  to  be  held  by  field  officers.  g»n«»og  regular  »trviee. 

2.  That  the  functions  of  these  posts  be  not  of  necessity  confined  to  one  Court,  but  com-  M»ior  POTto- 
prise  a  district,  to  be  regulated  by  the  necessities  of  the  case;  thus  the  officer  at  Paiis  M* 
might  report  for  Belgium,  &c.    Vienna  might  include  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Munich,  Turin,  Fw«ig«  eouBtrjr*  t»  be 
Spain,  and  Naples,  &c.  &c.  *~*  w  d,,tnct'- 

3.  That  a  certain  number  of  minor  posts  be  created,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  Minor  poau. 
disposed  of  on  points  of  less  importance,  or  as  assistants  to  the  major  posts  in  time  of  war, 

or  whenever  a  considerable   amount  of  technical  detail  work  is  required,   as  during 
manoeuvres,  Sec. 

4.  That  young  officers  be  from  time  to  time  attached   for  short  periods  to  these  Unpaid  military 
different  missions,  on  the  principle  of  unpaid  attaches,  with  a  view  to  qualifying  themselves  i'1****- 

for  future  employment 

6.  That  the  correspondence  between  these  military  missions  and  Government  be  carried  Channel  of 
on  as  hitherto,  through  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but  «w"»i»'",«»«e- 
with  a  direct  communication  under  flying  seal  with  the  War  Office  also.  Thus  a  Despatch  ,N" . 

marked  "  War  Office,"  would  contain  technical  details  in  support  of  the  mora  general  infor-  fR7ttn".ghrFw"i°<f 
relation  conveyed  in  another  form,  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but  not  necessary  to  office  alto  to  War  office, 
the  archives  of  his  department.    After  being  glanced  at,  therefore,  it  could  be  sent  on  un-  Dripatchnpcanionfor 
copied  to  the  department  whose  duty  it  is  to  class  it  for  future  reference.   The  object  of  cJatM&caiioo  at  w«r 
this  or  any  similar  measure  being  to  favour  the  supervision  and  centralisation  of  military  0fficc* 
information  by  the  War  Office,  without  interfering  with  the  claims  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment ;  and  in  this  respect  the  action  of  the  proposed  arrangement  would  resemble  much  the  p^^of 
system  followed  out  in  other  countries,  where  the  war  authorities,  when  they  have  not  the  countrit*  in  th«  ■ 
complete  control  of,  have,  at  any  rate,  direct  communication  with  the  officers  employed.  iwpeet. 

1  have  now,  my  Lord,  come  to  the  close  of  a  report  which  I  have  not  made  more  not 
abundant  in  detail  from  the  feeling  that  were  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  anytime  to  moreu"°  c 
contemplate  making  any  material  alteration  in  the  present  system  of  militarycorrespondencc, 
more  evidence  would  be  required  than  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  produce  for  your  Lord- 
ship's consideration  with  the  means  at  my  command,  and  wiihin  a  limited  time,  but  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  were  it  in  my  power  to  be  of  any  use  my  humble  services  will  ever  be  at 
the  disposal  of  your  Lordship. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)       G.  Cadogan. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  INDEX. 


ALPHABETICAL  and  CLASSIFIED  LIST  of  the  Principal  Headings  in  the  following  Index,  with  the 

Paging  at  which  they  will  bo  respectively  found. 


FAGS 

Age  of  Appointment  -------  gpi 

Agent*  (Foreign  Office)     -  aoi 

Appointments  to  the  Service       .....  £oa 

Attache's  -------  fioa 

Examination  ------  517 

Open  Competition      -      -      -      -      -  535 

Attaches  : 

1.  Ja  fo  Me  relative  Number  of  Paid  and  Un- 

paid Attache's       ....       -  503 

2.  Question  of  a  Fixed  or  Limited  Number    -  50a 

3.  Whether  to  commence  Service  at  the  larger 

or  smaller  Courts  -  503 

L.  As  to  the  Probation  of  Attache's       -       -  .so  3 

2.  Social  relations  with  Heads  of  Missions; 

change  of  Custom  hereon       ...  ^q^ 

ft,  As  to  the  Attaches  going  into  Society       -  504. 

Z»  Diligence  of  Unpaid  Attache's    -       -       -  504, 

fi,  EjRciency  of  the  Attaches  generally    -       -  504 

2,  Income  required:  necessity  of  Private  Means  504 

10.  Length  of  Service  of  Unpaid  Attach  ts       -  504 

LL  Date  of  Appointment  in  each  case,  and  pre- 

sent  Post     -  .S05 

12.  Employment  of  an  Attache  mit  of  the  Ser- 
vice    -------  505 

la.  Unpaid  Attaches  considered  Public  Servants  .so.S 

1A.  As  to  Attaches  being  termed  Secretaries     -  .sus 

Li.  Question  of  Payment  of  Attaches  from  the 
date  of  Appointment,  or  qfler  a  short  Pro- 
bation -------  503 

Age  of  A ppointment  ------  .sol 

Application* fur  Appointment      -       -       -       -  fioi 

A  ppointment  to  the  Service  -----  501 

Commissions  <-,  1  p 

Competitive  Examination     -----  510 

Education for  the  Service    -----  515 

Examinations     -------  M7 

Foreign  Office,  2       -       -       -       -       -       -  53» 

French  Language      -       -       -       -       -       -  f>22 

Inter cha  »ges  £  Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office)  5^0 
Languages,  knowledge  of    -       -       -       -       -  .SOO 

Competition  535 

Paru  53t> 

Pensions    --------  .537 

Private  Secretaries  to  Ministers   -      -       -       -  r>.T) 

Profession  or  Career  ------  540 

Promotion  --------  64-0 

Qualifications for  the  Service       -       -       -       -  541 

Removal  of  Attaches,  §c.     -----  £42 

Special  Services  -------  .S4Q 

fforA  a(  Missions       ......  555 

ConimtmoiM  -------    1 0 

Consular  Set  vice  ------  510 

SokM  America  -------  £49 

O.47. 


PACE 

Costs       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       .  -511 

Abolition  or  Reduction  of  Missions  ...  501 
Extraordinary  Expenditure  of  Missions  -  -  Aiq 
Pensions  -  537 

Salaries    -  MS 

Travelling  Expenses    ------  5^ 

Education  fur  the  Service  ------  51,5 

Examinations  5 1 7 

French  Language       ------  ^22 

Qualifications  fur  the  Service       ....  541 

Efficiency  of  the  Service     ......  ^is 

Examinations  : 

L.  Non-examination  formerly  of  Candidates  -  517 

2.  Examinations  first  established  by  Lord  Cla- 
rendon       ......  -  1 7 

3*  Regulations  on  the  subject :  Qualifications 

required  517 

4.  Conduct  of  the  Examinations  by  the  Civil 

Service  Commissioners    -       -       -       -  ,3 1 7 

fi.  Power  to  dispense  with  tfie  Examination     -  518 

ft.  Further  Chance  given  in  the  event  of  Rejec- 
tion    .......  £l8 

Zl  Number  of  Nominations,  Rejections,  ,fc.    -  si  3 

ft.  Second  Examination,  that  is,  of  Paid 
Attache's  1  Question  hereon  of  having  but 
one  Examination  -       -       -       -       -  ,s  18 

fi-  Opinions  as  to  the  Effect  of  the  Examinations  .si  8 

liL  Question  of  but  one  Examination  for  the 

Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service    -  .s»Q 

Extraordinary  Expenses  of  Missions  -       -       -       -  5 19 

Constantinople    -       -       -       -       -       -  -510 

Paris       -  53^" 

Foreign  Office  : 

L.  Generally  as  to  the  Staff  and  the  Conduct 
of  the  Business  511 

2.  As  to  a  yystem  of  Exchange  between  the  Staff 

and  the  Diplomatic  Servants  -       -       -  .sn 

Age  of  Appointment    -       -       -       -       -  -5°1 

Agents  (Foreign  Office)       -----  501 

Appointment  to  the  Service  •  AO? 

Attaches  591 

Cost  5'1 

Examinations,  lil       -       -       -       -       -       -  5l9 

Leave  of  Absence       ......  531 

Pensions    --------  .S37 

Political  Patronage  ,539 

Promotion  --------  ,S4Q 

Queen's  Messengers     -       -       -       -       -  -54' 

Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants        ...  .s.sa 

French  Language      -       -       -       -       -       -       •  $-1 

German  Missions      .......  523 

3  8  2 
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PACE 

Interchanges  (Diplomatic   Service    and  Foreign 


Office)  : 

L  Approval  of  voluntary  interchanges  between 

the  Junior  Ranks  -  5*Q 

ix  Question  of  extending  the  system  to  the  Senior 

Ranks  £22 

2.  Objection  to  a  regular  system  or  to  compul- 
sory exchanges  ----- 

L,  Arrangement  to  be  made  on  the  scare  of 

Salary,  fc.  53° 

JL  Practice  of  interchange  in  Foreign  Countries  r>:\a 

a.  Obstacles  or  objections  to  a  system  of  Inter- 
change -------  530 

Languages,  Knowledge  of  -       -       -       -       -       -  530 

China,  Japan,  S(C  ------  508 

French  Language  ------  £2S 

German  Language  ------  ,533 

Leave  of  Absence  : 

JL  Regulations  as  to  Leave  of  Absence  and 

JJeduction  from  Salary  -  53J 
2.  Expediency  of  modification  of  the  practice 

of  Deduction  -----  53J 
2*  Suggested  limited  Leave  of  Absence  without 

any  Deduction  -----  531 
4.  Importance   of  Ministers    and  Attache's 

earning  to  England  occasionally      -       -  «;33 

Charges  a?  Affaires  AO  7 

Naples     -        -       •       -    .-       -       -       -       -  S'.Mi 

Open  Competition      -  53.1 

Competitive  Examinations    -       -       -       -       -  510 

Examinations     -------  517 

Qualifications  for  the  Service       -  5i> 

Oriental  Attache's  535 

Constantinople   -------  510 

P«m  .Y.-fi 

Atlee,  Mr.  502 

Payment,  of  Salaries  -------  53(1 

Extraordinary  Expenses  of  Missions     -       -       -  519 

Pensions  : 

L  Rrgulntions  and  Conditions  under  which 

hitherto  granted    -----  537 

2.  Hardships  under  the  present  system  requir- 
ing Amendment     -----  537 

JL  Suggested  application  of  the  Civil  Service 

system  generally    -----  537 

1.  Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  application  of 

the  Superannuation  Act  -       -       -       -  537 

5-  Recommended  Date  of  the  Pension  from  an 

earlier  period ;  how  to  be  effected     -       -  538 
(L  Particulars  of  existing  Pensions  to  retired 

Diplomatic  Servants      -       -       -       -  538 

Private  Correspondence     ------  53Q 

Private  Means  (Diplomatic  Servants)  -  539 
Private  Secretaries  to  Ministers  -----  A3Q 

Probation  -------  33J 

Profession  or  Career        ------  540 

Promotion       -       --       --       --       -  540 

Fixed  Number  of  Attaches  520 

Political  Patronage  53J1 

Profession  or  Career  ------  ^4" 

Qualifications fir  the  Service      -  iil 
Attache's     -       -  .....  50a 

Education  for  the  Service    -       -       -       -       -  .013 


Qualifications for  the  Service — continued.  page 

Efficiency  of  the  Service      -  filfi 
Examinations     .......  517 

French  Language      ------  2^ 

German  Language  -       -       -       -       -  5«3 

Handwriting      .......  538 

Health  of  Candidates  528 

International  Law  530 
Languages,  Knowledge  of  -  -  -  -  -  530 
Mitral  Character  534. 
Opf»  Competition  535 
Orthography  533 

Quern'*  Mes*engers    -------  541 

Removal  of  Attache's  -------  542 

Residences  of  Ambassadors,  SfC.  -       -       -       -       -  542 

Constantinople   -------  510 

Mad>  id     -       --       --       --       -  531 

Naples  525 

P.iru  --536 

Sf.  Pttersburgh  £4Ji 

1  Sf.  Petersbnrgh  ------  54.'> 

Michel,  Mr. 
Salaries : 

L  Inadequate  Salaries  at  the  larger  Courts ; 

increase  recommended  -  -  -  -  541; 
2i  Adequacy  generally  of  the  Salaries  at  the 

smaller  Courts  -----  546 
a.  Deductions  to  which  the  Salaries  are  subject  546 
i-  Non-distinction  between  Fixed  Salaries  and 

Incidental  Expenses  ...  -  546 
5»  Increase  of  late  in  some  of  the  Salaries  -  346 
(L  Comparative  Salaries  in  the  English  and 

Foreign  Services  -----  546 
7_  As  to  the  Salaries  of  Attache's;  question  of 

Payment  at  an  earlier  date     -  546 

Agents  (Foreign  Office)      -  -  501 

Copenhagen       -       -       -       -       -       -  -511 

CW  ---------  su 

Exchanges  (Payment  of  Salaries)        -       -       .  519 
Income  Tax       -------  ggj 

/.pair  o/"  Absence       ......  531 

Madrid     -  53^ 

Part*  536 

Payment  of  Salaries    -  -  5$ 

Pensions    -  -  537 

S/.  Peiersburgh  -------  545 

Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants  -  55s 

£fat'/«/  6'/a/«  £52 

Vienna      -  jj.ss 

Secretaries  ------  447 

Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation  - 

Charges  (T  Affaires  507 

Telegraphic  Communication       -----  551 

Travelling  Expenses  -------  553 

Oit{#  of  Ministers,  frc.       -----  535 

Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants               -       -       -  55a 
JVa/>/«  535 

/rorA  a/  Missions  555 
Attaches,  1        -       --       --       --  504 

Chanceliers        -------  507 

Cferta  -  502 

Prtm  536 

Permanent  Officers  at  Minions  -  538 
Telegraphic  Communications  ....  .ssi 
Transaction  of  Business  at  Missions     -  55* 
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[JV.  B.—Ja  this  Index  the  Figure*  following  the  Name*  of  the  Witnwses  refer  to  the  Questions  in 
the  Evidence;  those  following  App  to  the  Paging  of  the  Appendix;  and  the  Numerals  following 
Rep.  to  the  Paging  of  the  Report] 


A. 

ABOLITION  OR  REDUCTION  OF  MISSIONS.    Objection  to  attachfs  bcine 
despatched  from  some  large  centre,  and  pliiced,  in  lieu  cf  missions,  at  posts  superintended 
from  the  central  mission,  Lord  Wodehouse  826-828  Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  mis- 
sions which  could  conveniently  be  reduced,  Sir  J.  Cnmrpton  1343-1345. 
See  also  German  Missions.       Naples.       Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants. 

Age  of  Appointment.    Opinion  that  the  attach6s  arc  sent  abroad  too  young;  they  should  nut 

go  until  they  are  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age,  Hammond  193  Less  age  at 

which  young  men  are  appointed  at  the  Foreign  Office  when  they  have  friends  to  live  with 

in  town,  ib.  196  Equal  temptations  in  London  to  young  men  entering  the  office  as  to 

young  men  going  as  attaches  to  Pmis,  &c,  Lord  Wodehouse  705  The  uge  of  entry 

to  the  service  should  not  be  less  than  twenty  or  twenty-one,  ib.  717.  768  The 

superior  limit  of  age  for  entering  the  service  bhould  be  fixed  at  twenty-five,  ib.  810, 
8xi. 

Time  for  education  by  not  entering  the  service  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Sir 

A.  Buchanan  1149  Young  men  should  not  lie  attached  to  missions  before  twenty-one 

ye  ars  of  age,  Sir  J.  Oompton  1436;  Elliot  1586  The  age  for  entering  the  service 

might  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  Lord  Ma/mabury  1904-1906  

The  bes:  age  to  send  out  an  attache  i>  at  about  twenty-one  or  twenty -two,  Earle  21 46, 

2147  ;  Sir  G.  H.  Stymour  2317  Attaches  should  not  leave  this  country  under  twenty 

years  of  age,  Lord  Cowley  2(572. 

Evidence  required  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  that  the  limit  of  age  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five,  Maitland  2840,  2841.' 

Agents  (Foreign  Office).    Entirely  voluntary  character  of  the  arrangement  by  which  clerks' 
in  the  Foreign  Office  act  as  agents  for  the  ministers,  &c,  abioad,  Hammond  593-595. 

604  Regulations  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  commissions  to  agents,  ib.  595-597.  604- 

606.  618-620  The  agents  are  not  required  to  produce  any  accounts  to  the  Secretary 

of  State,  but  they  arc  not  desirous  to  make  any  concealment  in  the  matter,  ib.  598.  606 

 Benefit  to  the  clerks  and  to  the  diplomatic  officers,  without  any  prejudice  to  the 

public  service,  through  the  system  of  agency,  ib.  599-603.  607-617. 

Approval  of  the  appointment  of  Foreign  Office  clciks  ns  agents  for  the  ministers 
abroad,  Lord  Wodehouse  893-896  ;  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1222,  1223  Convenience,  with- 
out abuse,  in  the  clerks  at  ihe  Foreign  Office  acting  as  agents  for  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vants, Elliot  1528-1533;  Conyngham  3014,  3015;  Fane  3374-3378  Services  ren- 
dered by  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  agents  for  tl>e  attaches,  Sec. ;  advantage  to 

the  latter  in  employing  them,   Earle  2102-2108.  2129-2132  Convenience  of  the 

system  of  Foreign  Office  agency,  Locock  3270-3273  Influence  which  the  agent  may 

be  supposed  to  exercise  on  belialf  of  the  attache*  for  whom  he  acts,  ib.  3274-3277  

Impression  that  the  deduction  for  agency  is  something  more  than  one  per  cent,  on  the 
salary,  Fane  3389-3392. 

Non-interference  with  the  discharge  of  business  in  the  Foreign  Office,  through  the 
clerks  acting  as  agents  for  the  diplomatic  servants,  Lord  John  Russell  3435,  3436. 

Ambassadors.    See  Constantinople.        Efficiency  of  the  Service.       Embassies.  Leave 
of  Absence.  Paris.  Residences  for  Ambassadors,  b)c.  St.  Petersburgh. 

.  047.  383  Applications 
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Applications  for  Appointments.     Equal  demand  now  as  formerly  for  appointments  to 

attache'ship*,  Lord  Wodehouse  871,872  Frequent  applications  made  to  witness,  when 

Foreign  Secretary,  for  appointments  in  the  diplomatic  service;  these  came  chiefly  from 
the  upper  ranks,  and  far  exceeded  the  vacancies  Lord  Clarendon  946-948. 

Appointment  to  the  Service.    Expediency,  in  treating  the  diplomatic  service  as  a  profession, 
of  its  being  optional  to  appoint  any  one  out  of  the  service  to  the  higher  grades,  Hammond 

lll-l  17  For  the  heads  of  missions  the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  be  confined  to 

the  service,  Hammond  276,  277 ;  Lord  Clarendon  1026,  1027  The  annual  vacancies 

in  lite  diplomatic  service  are  very  few,  Hammond  500. 

Approval  of  the  sys:cm  of  a  list  of  unpaid  attache-hips,  to  he  filled  up,  as  vacancies 

occur,  from  a  list  o!  applications,  Jsrrd  Wodehouse  742,  743  Opinion  that  posts  up  to 

the  rank  of  secretary  should  be  confined  to  persons  in  the  service,  but  for  the  higher  posts 

any  one  out  of  the  service  might  be  selected,  ib.  802,  803.  808  Although  desirable  for 

political  and  other  reasons  10  «;ive  a  discretion  to  C Jovernment  in  appointing  persons  out 
of  the  profession  to  the  higher  posts,  sm  h  discretion  should  be  exercised  but  sparingly, 
ib.  818-823. 

Practice  of  witness  in  dealing  with  applications;  no  appointments  wete  made  in  which 
he  believed  the  voting  men  intended  to  withdraw  from  the  profession  after  a  time,  Lord 

Clarendon  946-950  Approval  of'hgli  diplomatic  functions  being  sometimes  entrusted 

to  persons  outside  the  prolession,  on  political  considerations;  this  course,  however,  should 

only  be  followed  when  a'-solutcly  necess.trv,  ib.  973  Security  taken  by  witness,  when 

Foreign  Secretary,  for  obtaining  the  services  of  competent  young  men  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  Lord  Mulmesbury  1889-1 89 1. 

Complaint  in  the  service  as  to  Pe-rs  and  others  being  imported  for  the  higher  appoint- 
ments, Enrle  20/56,  2057  Doubt  as  to  the  higher  diplomatic  ministers  having  formerly 

taken  an  influential  pint  in  the  appointment  of  attaches,  SirG.  H.  Seymour  2186,  2187. 
2281,  2282  Non-objection  to  heads  of  missions  being  selected  from  out>ide  the  ser- 
vice, ib.  223G,  2237.  2307. 

Custom  formerly  for  the  ministers  to  influence  the  appointment  of  attaches,  Lord 

Cowley  2452,  2453  Consideiation  paid  by  Loid  Clarendon  to  witness's  opinion  before 

the  appointment  of  any  attache  at  Pans,  ib.  2454,  24.5,5  Limited  means  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  S'ate  for  knowing  the  ability  of  tne  young  men  nominated  for  the  service,  Lord 
J.  Russell  3397. 

See  also  AWichcs.       Examination.       Open  Competition. 

Archives  of  Missions.  Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  keeper  of  archives  except  at  Paris 
and  Con-tantinople,  Hammond  102-104.  138— — Practice  of  keeping  the  archives  of  a 
mission;  inconvenience  through  their  occasional  transfer,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1215-1221 
—  Suggestion  th-it  a  permanent  place  be  pmvtd-d  at  St.  Petersburgh,  &c,  for  the 

archives  ;  inconvenience  at  present,  Sir  J.  Oampton  1382.  138,5.  1411-1414  Care  of 

the  archives  at  St.  Pt  ier.-btitgh,  &c.,  considered  ;  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  placing 
them  always  under  0:1c  individual  and  providing  against  their  ever  being  removed,  Elliot 
1491,  1492.  1497,  M9H-  1619-1621. 

Circular  letter  from  Lord  J.  Russell,  dated  10  Februaty  i860,  relative  to  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  archives  at  foreign  missions,  App.  469,  470. 

Atlee,  Mr.  Explanation  as  to  Mr.  Atlee  at  Paris  being  attache  as  well  as  librarian,  Ham- 
mond 59.  65,  66.  145-148  Payment  of  salary  to  Mr.  Atlee,  as  registrar  and  librarian, 

though  rc  king  only  as  an  unpaid  at:ache,  ib.  2810. 

Attaches: 

1.  As  to  the  llelalive  Number  of  Paid  and  Unpaid  Attaches. 

'2.  Question  of  a  Fixed  or  Limited  Number. 

n.  Whether  to  cotnmence  Service  at  the  larger  or  smaller  Courts. 

4.  As  to  the  Probation  of  Attaches. 

5.  Social  Relations  u:ith  Heads  of  Missions ;  Change  of  Custom  hereon. 

6.  As  to  the  Attaches  going  into  Society. 

7.  Diligence  of  Unpaid  Attaches. 

8.  Efficiency  of  the  Attaches  generally. 

i).  Income  required ;  Necessity  of  Private  Means . 

10.  Length  of  Service  of  Unpaid  Attaches. 

11.  Date  of  Appointment  in  each  cane,  and  present  post. 

12.  Employment  of  an  Attache  out  of  the  Service. 

13.  Unpaid  Attaches  considered  Public  Servants. 

14.  As  to  Attaches  being  termed  Secretaries. 

15.  Question  of  Payment  of  Attaches  from  the  Date  of  Appointment,  or  after 

a  short  Probation. 

1.  As 
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Attaches  —continued. 

1.  As  to  the  Relative  Number  of  Paid  and  Unpaid  Attaches  : 

Too  many  unpaid  attach 6s  011  the  present  list,  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  list  cannot  be 

cleared  ofl'  under  eight  years,  Lord  Wodehouse  745-748  Doubt  as  lo  the  present 

number  of  paid  and  unpaid  attaches  being  unusually  large,  there  being  forty  paid  atactics 
and  fori  v-nine  unpaid  attaches,  or  a*  to  the  proportion  of  paid  attaches  being  luruer  than 

usual,  Hammond  2809.  281 1  Few  unpaid  attaches  appointed  by  witness,  Lord  John 

Russell  3465, 3466  Increase  duiing  Lord  Mulmesbury's  tenure  oi  office  of  the  propor- 
tion of  unpaid  attaches,  Rice  3187-3190  Explanation  that  during  witness'*  tenure  of 

office  he  appointed  only  so  many  unpaid  attaches  a?  the  service  actually  required,  Lord 
Malmesbwy  3518,  3519. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  paid  and  unpaid  attaches  in  each  of  the  years 
1853-61,  App.  494. 

2.  Question  of  a  Fixed  or  Limited  Number : 

Evidence  opposed  to  a  fixed  or  limited  number  of  attaches  fur  the  entire  service, 
Hammond  120-127.  2812-2817;  Sir  J.  Crumpton  1326.  13,57-  1361,1362  Non- 
objection to  a  limited  number  of  attaches,  &c,  provided  there  be  u  discretion  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  exceed  ilie  limit,  Lord  Wodehuust  719-721.  742-744  State- 
ments in  approval  of  the  proposition  for  a  fixed  number  of  attaches,  Lord  Clarendon  994- 
997  ;  Lord  Malmesbury  1989-1991  ;  Lord  CowLy  2486,  2487. 

3.  Whether  lo  commence  Service  at  the  la'ger  or  smaller  Courts  : 

Statements  a>  to  the  expediency  of  attache's  commencing  service  at  the  minor  and  less 
agreeable  Courts;  at  the  same  time  they  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint  if,  com- 
mencing at  such  Courts  as  Pari*,  they  ate  afterwards  sent  to  mi uor  Courts,  Hammond 

174,  175.  200-204.  209-211  Advantage  in  attaches  commencing  at  the  larger 

Court*  rather  than  at  the  smaller  ones,  Lord  Wodthouse  908-910  Opiuion  thul  the 

attache's  should  begin  at  the  smaller  Courts,  Lord  Malmesbury,  1986-1988. 

4.  As  to  the  Probation  of  Attaches  ; 

There  is  a  probation  of  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  before  an  attache;  enters 

upon  his  duties,  Hammond  179  Objection  to  more  than  three  mouths  as  the  period  of 

preliminary  service  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Wodthouse  694,  695.  937 — —Probation 
formerly  in  the  Foreign  Office  adverted  to  as  the  only  practical  test  before  appointment, 

Lord  Clarendon  957  There  should  be  an  unpaid  pn'bationaiy  period  of  one  year, 

besides  the  three  months  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Malmesbury  1968.  1975-1977  

Advantage  of  a  larger  training  of  diplomatic  servants  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Sir  G.  H. 
Seymour  2182. 

Approval  of  attaches  spending  a  certain  portion  of  time  at  the  Foreign  Office, 

Rumbold  2374.  2376.  2377  Sucaented  s\stem  of  reports  by  heads  of  missions  as  to 

the  character  and  conduct  of  attaches,  who  should  up  to  the  time  ol  such  reports  be  only 

tempoiary  officers,  or  on  probation,  Strachey  2693-2695  Advantage  if  attaches  first 

served  for  two  years  in  the  Foriign  OlbVc;  difficulty  in  the  wav,  Rice  3099-3101  Little 

advantage  derived  from  ihe  three  months'  probation  in  lha  Foreign  Office,  Locock  3245. 

3256-3260  Approval  of  the  junior  members  of  the  serviee  speuding  a  longer  time  in 

the  Foieign  Office,  Fane  3352. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  attache-ship  shall  for  the  future  be  regarded  as  a 
probationary  pi-rind  of  four  yeais  ot  the  most,  six  months  of  which  shall  be  spent  in  the 
duties  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Rep.  iii. 

6.  Social  Relatiom  with  Heads  of  Missions;  Change  of  Custom  hereon: 

Objection  to  any  rule  that  the  junior  members  of  a  mission  should  be  treated  by  the 

head  of  the  mission  as  part  of  his  family,  Hammond  1*6-194.  197,  198  Practice 

formerly  for  the  atiael.es  to  live  with  the  heads  of  missions,  and  lo  be  looked  upon  as  part 
of  the  lamily,  Lord  Wodehouse  732,  733;  Lord  Clarendon  1065- 1067  ;  Sir  J.  Crampton 

1319,1320  Great  intimacy  still  between  tltc  minister  and  the  attaches  though  the 

latter  do  not  now  live  with  the  former,  Lord  Wodthouse  791,  792  Probability  of  the 

reduction  of  salaries  having  something  to  do  with  the  les*  intimate  relations  between  the 
ministers  and  attache,  Lord  Wodehouse  793,  794.  817;  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1257-1262; 
Strachej/  2688. 

Advantage  to  attache's  in  being  frequently  invited  to  the  ministers'  houses,  which  has 
been  less  the  practice  of  late  yeais,  Lord  Wodehouse  814-816;  Elliot  1590.  1607-1612 

 Several  ministers  by  whom  witness,  as  attache*,  has  been  treated  as  part  of  their 

family,  Etliut  1590,  1591  The  unpaid  and  paid  attaches  are  treated  alike  by  the 

ministers,  io.  1594. 

Practice  of  witness  as  ambassador  or  minister  to  treat  the  attaches  us  part  of  his  own 
family;  exception  when  he  was  last  «t  Constantinople,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
1667-1669.  1672  Advantage  and  disadvantage  in  the  attaches  being  treated  as  part 
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Attaches— continued. 

0.  Social  Relation*  with  Heads  of  Missions,  frc— continued. 

of  tlie  family  of  the  head  of  the  mission,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1670  Custom 

formerly  for  the  head  of  the  mission  to  select  his  own  attaches,  adverted  to  with  reference 
to  the  practice  of  formerly  treating  the  attaches  as  part  of  the  family  of  the  minister,  ib. 

1693-1697  Advantage  if  there  were  some  consultation  with  the  minister  before  any 

young  man  was  attached  to  his  mission,  w  ho  is  to  be  treated  us  pad  of  his  family, 
th.  1767-1771. 

Impropriety  in  requiring  the  bends  of  missions  to  treat  attaches  'is  |):ut  of  their  families, 

although  desirable  as  bringing  them  into  society,  Enrle  2 1 1 8—2 123  As  regards  the 

practice  formerly  of  the  ministers  to  treat  the  attaches  as  pait  of  their  family,  they  could 

then  better  afford  to  do  so,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  2185.  219a.  2280  Explanation  as  to 

witness  not  entertaining  the  Paris  embassy  staff"  daily,  it  comprising  iwelve  persons,  Lord 

Cowley  2554-2558  Le-s  hospitable  relations  than  formerly  between  the  heads  of 

missions  and  the  ultaciics  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter,  Strachey  2?)88  Satisfactory 

relations  generally  between  the  heads  of  missions  and  the  attaches,  2tc,  Fane  3299- 
3301. 

0.  As  to  the  Attaches  going  into  Society : 

Advantage  to  the  public  service  in  attache's  being  given  opportunities  for  going  into 

the  West  societv,  Hammond  196  Unwil.ingncss  generally  of  attaches  to  go  into  the 

society  offered  them  through  the  minister,  ib.  402-404  Increased  efficiency  if  they 

mixed  more  in  society,  ib.  680  Unwillingness  of  many  of  the  attache's  abroad  to  go 

much  into  societv,  Lord  Wodehouse  766.  774  ;  Lord  Clarendon  1085,  1086. 

Practice  of  attaches  in  going  int>  or  abstaining  from  society  adverted  to  as  entirely  a 

matter  of  individual  feeling,  Elliot  '592,  1593  Willingness,  with  some  exceptions,  of 

attaches  to  go  inio  society;  advantage  in  their  doing  so,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2283-2287 

 Natural  disinclination  of  some  attache's  to  go  much  into  society,  unless  they  have  lived 

much  on  the  continent,  Mitford  3223-3229  Opinion  as  to  the  willingness  generally 

of  diplomatic  servants  to  go  into  aucitty,  Fane  3294-3297  Duty  of  the  heads  of  mis- 
sions to  introduce  the  attaches  into  society,  ib.  3298. 

7.  Diligence  of  Unpaid  Attaches: 

Due  willingness  shown  by  unpaid  attaches  to  perform  their  duties  and  to  work  dili- 
gently, Hammond  165.  167.  172;  Loid  Wodehouse  734-736;  Sir  A.  Buchanan  II 19. 
1196  False  delicacy  in  ministers  in  not  requiring  unpaid  attaches  to  work  as  dili- 
gently as  paid  attache's;  greater  obligation,  however,  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former  to 

work  as  required,  Hammond  166-171  Equal  willingness  of  attaches  formerly  as  at 

present  to  perform  their  duties,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1665  Zeal  now  shown  by 

the  unpaid  attaches,  Fane  3302.  3304. 

8.  Efficiency  of  the  Attaches  generally : 

Very  creditable  character  of  the  reports  made  by  the  attache's  for  their  second  exami- 
nation, Hammond  240,241.  535  Testimony  to  the  very  efficient  character  of  the 

unpaid  attaches,  ib.  680  Efficiency  also  of  the  paid  attache's,  ib. 

9.  Income  required;  Necessity  of  Private  Means: 

Statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  attache's  being  partly  supported  by  their  families 

until  they  rise  in  the  service,  Hammond  34.  45.  130-137  As  regards  the  income  which 

unpaid  attaches  should  have  at  their  disposal  until  they  are  paid 'by  the  public,  witness 
has  not  known  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  burden  thus  thrown  upon  their 

families,  ib.  297-300.  313-317  From  400/.  to  600/.  a  year  is  as  little  as  an  attache" 

can  properly  live  upon,  except  at  some  minor  courts,  ib.  402. 

Necessity  of  those  entering  the  service  being  possessed  of  private  property,  Lord  Wode- 
house 71 1,  712;  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1224.  1278;  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1727,  1728; 

Lord  Malmesbury  1892-1894  In  some  capitals  our  attaches  should  have  a  total 

income  of  not  lea-  than  600/.  a  year,  Lord  Wodehouse  711,  71a  In  the  smaller  capitals 

300/.  a  year  would  suffice,  ib.  712  Including  private  means  our  attache's  should  have 

500/.  or  600/.  a  year,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1224.  1278. 

The  young  men  should  have  allowances  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  without 

reference  to  the  hospitality  of  the  minister,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1671  At 

Paris  an  attache"  should  be  in  a  position  to  spend  400/.  or  500/.  a  year,  Eark  2079- 

2082.2136,  2137  System  of  unpaid  attaches  adverted  to;  hardship  in  some  cases 

through  the  large  private  income  required,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2190-2198. 

10.  Length  of  Service  of  Unpaid  Attache's : 

Average  of  about  four  years  as  the  period  for  which  an  attache  remains  without  a 

salary,  Hammond  34.  46-49.  205-208  The  senior  unpaid  attache  was  appointed  in 

1855,  ib.  49  Witness  entered  tlie  diplomatic  service  in  1826,  but  received  no  payment 

till  1834,  after  he  had  been  at  several  missions,  Sir  J.  Crampton,  1314-1316  Witness 
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Attaches— continued. 

10.  Length  of  Service  of  Unpaid  Attaches— cominued. 

was  for  six  years  unpaid  attache,  which  is  n bout  the  average  of  unpaid  service,  Stuart, 

1787,  1788-  One  of  witness's  colleagues  at  Pans  dad  been  for  nine  years  unpaid,  Earle 

2065  Average  of  about  rive  years  us  the  period  of  unpaid  attach6ship,  liutnbold 

2378-2380. 

11.  Date  of  Appointment  in  etich  case,  and  present  Post : 

Statement  of  the  date  of  appointmento!'  the  several  paid  attached,  and  of  their  present 

posts,  Af>p.  484  Siateinctil  showing  the  date  of  nomination  und  of  appointment  of 

the  several  unpaid  attache)*  and  their  present  posts,  ib.  484,  485. 

12.  Employment  of  an  Attache  out  of  the  Service: 

Absence  of  irregularity  in  witness's  appointment,  whilst  still  a  diplomatic  servant,  ns 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Earte  2124,  2125. 

13.  Unpaid  Attaches  considered  Public  Servants: 

Understanding  that  unpaid  attaches  belong  to  the  public  service,  Lord  John  Russell 
3410-341  a. 

14.  As  to  Attaches  being  termed  Secretaries  : 

Grounds  for  recommending  that  paid  attaches  be  termed  second  and  third  secretaries, 
and  receive  commissions  as  such,  Hammond  co-c8.  85.  86.  97.  6-.»6,  627.  (544-670. 

■2714-2716;  Lord  Wodehouse  849.  861;  Elliot  1478;  Lord  Cowley  24,56,  04,-,7  

Approval  of  the  titles  of  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  Lord  Clarendon  99:5;  L<,rd 

Malmesbury,  1989  Evidence  in  favour  generally  of  the  title  of  "  secretary  "  being 

substitute  J  for  that  of  attachd,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1265,1266;  Sir  J.  Cramplon  1325; 
Lord  Slratford  de  Redcliff e  1 744-1746;  Stuurt  1809;  Rumbold  2419;  Strachey  £706; 
Rice  3126  ;  Fane  3385,  3386. 

Witness  does  not  attach  any  great  importance  10  an  alteration  of  the  title  of  attach6 
Sir  G.  II.  Seymour  2200,  2201  ;  Lococh  3266,  3267. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee,  that  nfter  a  period  not  exceeding  four  years  the 
attache  be  nominated  secretary  of  a  certain  class,  to  be  paid  as  such,  and  his  pension  to 
count  from  that  date,  Rep.  iii. 

15.  Question  of  Payment  of  Attaches  from  the  Dale  of  Appointment,  or  after  a 

short  Probation : 

Approval  of  attaches  being  unpaid  for  some  period  after  entering  the  service,  Hammond 

34-  46-  130-137  The  rule  of  paying  attache's  might  be  modified,  so  that  alter  a  year's 

probation  they  should  receive  n  salaiy,  and  be  paid  upon  a  scale,  ib.  34.  45  Total 

increase  of  charge  to  the  public  if  the  attach6s  commence  upon  a  salary  ;  witness  would 
not  object  to  this  arrangement  if  the  salaries  are  placed  upon  a  lower  scale  than  at 

present,  ib.  77-84.  105,  106  -Doubt  as  to  the  attaches  feeling  more  responsibility  at 

nr.-t  if  paid,  ib.  184,  185  Statement  showing  that  candidates  for  the  office  of  unpaid 

attache  know  perfectly  well  that  they  will  not  receive  any  salary  for  some  years,  ib. 
402.  405. 

Approval  of  the  period  of  unpaid  service  being  limited  to  a  year,  Lord  Wodehouse  692, 

693.  715,  716  Upon  the  whole,  unpaid  service  is  not  desirable,  ib.  692-715  

Improvement  if  the  unpaid  attaches,  insnud  of  commencing  after  three  or  four  years  at 
260/.  or  300?.  a  year,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  placed  upon  a  smaller,  but  progressive 

salary,  ib.  736-741  The  juniors  should  still  be  called  attaches,  and  should  >o  remain 

unless  eligible  for  promotion,  ib.  852-860.  866,  867  Appioval  of  an  increase  of  salaries 

in  proportion  to  the  length  of  service  of  attaches,  ib.  865.  870. 

One  year's  probation  abroad  in  addition  to  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be 

sufficient  apprenticeship  for  an  unpaid  attache,  Lord  Clarendon  998-1001  Fairness  in 

paying  attaches  soon  after  their  entrance  to  the  service ;  le-s  complnint  on  this  score  than 

ibrmeily,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1119.  1196-1200.  1263,  1264  Expediency  of  the  attaches 

not  being  so  long  unpaid  after  entering  the  service  as  was  formerly  the  case ;  approval  of 

some  probation,  Sir  J.  Crampton  13:7-1322.  1357-1361  Attaches  might  be  paid 

after  two  or  three  years'  service,  Elliot,  1479-1482.  1632. 

Objections  to  young  men  being  so  long  unpaid  afier  entering  the  service,  Lord 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1666  Great  boon  to  attaches,  and  advantage  generally  if  they 

were  paid  alter  one  or  two  years' probationary  service,  Stuart  1789-1796  Reasons  for 

concluding  that  it  is  very  advisable  to  pay  young  men  on  first  appointment,  or  after  a 
short  probationary  period,  Lord  Malmesbury  1895-1897. 

Expediency  of  attaches  being  paid  after  a  year's  probation,  the  present  system  being 
quite  unjustifiable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  system  of  purchase  without  any  of  the  advantages 
of  such  system,  Earle  2041-2043.  2076-2084.  2133  Feeling  at  Paris  as  to  the  hard- 
ship of  being  so  long  unpaid,  ib.  2055  The  real  diplomatic  servants  should  begin  with 

the  rank  of  paid  attache:,  having  first  undergone  a  short  probation,  ib.  2147.  2155-2158. 
2164-2172. 

0.47.  3  T  Improvement 
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Attaches — continued. 

16.  Question  of  Payment  of  Attaches,  $*c. — continued. 
Improvement  if  it  could  be  provided  that  attaches  did  not  remain,  so  long  unpaid,  Sir 

G.  11.  Seymour  2340  Grounds  lor  objecting  to  the  system  or  unpaid  attacheships, 

aiid  fur  recommending  that  some  remuneration  be  aiven  from  the  time  of  entering  the 

6ei v ice,  Lord  CWiVy  2445-2448  Improvement  if  the  attaches  all  received  a  fi»:H 

salary  after  a  fixed  probationary  period,  Mitford  3209-321 1. 

Impression  that  the  unpaid  service  is  not  generally  looked  upon  as  any  hardship,  and 
that  it  would  he  no  improvement  if  payment,  at  a  lower  r;ite,  were  to  commence  at  an 

eailier  period,  Rumboll  2381-2387  Grounds  for  preferring  the  system  of  unpaid 

att9cheMiip*  to  a  sys't  m  of  salaries  on  first  appointment,  Strachey  8686,  2687 ;  Locock 
3249-3252 —  Doubt  as  to  any  advantage  being  gained  by  paying  the  junior  members 
of  the  service  at  an  earlier  period,  Fane  3302-3304. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  attacheship  shall  for  the  future  be  regarded  as  a 

probationary  period  of  four  years  at  the  most,  Hep.  iii  And  that  after  such  period  the 

attache",  if  his  conduct  be  approved,  be  nominated  secretary,  and  paid  as  such,  ib. 

See  also  Age  of  Appointment.  Applications  for  Appointment.  Appointment  to 
the  Service.  Commissions.  C  ompetitive  Examination.  Education  for  the 
Seivice.  Examinations.  Foreign  Office,  2.  French  Languane.  Inter- 
changes {Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Of/ice}.  Languages,  Knowledge  of. 
Open  Competition.  Paris.  Ptmions.  Private  Secretaries  to  Ministers. 
Profession  or  Career.  Promotion.  Qualification  for  the  Set  vice.  Reoioval 
of  Attaches,  6)c.       Special  Services.        Work  at  Missions. 

Austria.    Documents  furnished  by  the  authorities  in  Auslria,  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  Fane 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  in  January  1861,  containing  detailed  information  respecting  the 

organization  of  the  Austrian  diplomatic  service,  App.  314-322  Statement  of  the  pay 

and  allowances  to  the  diplomatic  servants  at  the  several  foreign  Courts,  ib.  317-320. 


Baden.  Communication  fiom  Dr.  S label  to  Mr.  Gordon,  and  memorandum  enclosed 
therein  with  regard  to  the  coustiiutiou  of  the  diplomaiic  service  of  Baden,  App.  452- 

455- 

Bavaria.    Letter  from  Sir  J.  Milhanke  to  Lord  Juhn  Russell,  dated,  Munich,  31  December 

1860,  relative  to  the  organization  and  working  of  the  Bavarian  diplomatic  service  ;  docu- 
ment enclosed  containing  information  furnished  by  the  Bavarian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  App.  323-32O. 

Belgium.  Con. inunicaiion  from  Lord  Howard  dc  Waldcn,  dated  21  December  i860,  con- 
taining detailed  information  relutive  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  Belgium,  App.  326- 
330. 

JHoomfield,  Lord.  Commendation  by  Lord  Bloom  field  of  the  present  system  generally 
upon  which  the  service  is  conducted  ;  amendment  suggested  in  regard  to  pension*,  App. 

403- 

Brazil.    Letter  from  Mr.  Christie  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro,  24  January 

1861,  enclosing  a  communication  from  the  Brazilian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiirs,  relative 

to  the  organization  and  rules  of  ihe  diplomatic  service  of  Brazil,  App.  332-338  

Statement  of  the  salaries  received  by  th«  Brazilian  diplomatic  establishment,  ib.  337, 

338. 

Buchanan,  Sir  Andrtvo.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  had  an  extensive  experience  in 

the  diplomatic  service;  entered  it  in  1825,  111  i  ll  13  Was  for  five  years  an  unpaid 

attache,  1114  Did  not  receive  a  commission  until  he  had  been  sixteen  yeais  in  the 

service,  11 15  Within  the  la>t  few  years  only  has  become  entitled  to  a  pension,  1116 

 Ammdment  required  in  the  system  of  pensions.  1117,  1118  Fairness  in  paying 

attaches  soon  after  their  entrance  10  the  service;  less  complaint  011  this  score  than  for- 
merly, 1119.  1196-1200.  lob's,  1264  Doubt  as  to  the  Bervice  having  formerly  been 

looked  upon  less  as  a  career,  1120,  1121. 

Advantage  in  young  men  being  frequently  transferred  from  one  post  to  another,  1122 

 Approval  of  "a  person  beine  permanently  attached  as  translator,  8tc,  to  some  of  the 

missions;  practice  hereon  at  Madr.d,  1123-1130  Seemingly  larger  expenditure  of 

the  French  Minister  at  Madrid  than  of  witness  when  minister  tliere,  although  his  salary 

was  the  larger,  and  he  spent  it  all,  1131-1133.  1180-1184.  1281  Largely  increased 

cost  of  living,  as  at  Copenhagen,  Madrid,  Ice,  1134-1136.  1185-1188  Salary  of 

witness  when  at  Copenhagen  ;  it*  inadequacy,  1137,  1138.  1189. 

Difficulty  on  the  score  of  houses  for  the  ministers,  and  of  furniture,  as  at  Madrid, 
Copenhagen,  &c. ;  improvement  if  furnished  iiouses  were  provided  by  the  Government, 

1138-1145.  1225-1241  Absence  furore ily  of  any  examination  for  atlachu'ships,  1146, 

1147  
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Buchanan,  Sir  Andrew.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)—  continued. 

1147  Improvement  through  the  system  of  examination,  1148  Suggestion  that  a 

university  decree  should  in  the  first  instance  qualify  for  the  service,  1148.  1272,  1273 
 The  iige  for  entering  the  service  should  be  fixed  at  21,  so  as  to  give  tone  for  edu- 
cation, 1149  Offi<e  hours  of  the  attache's  at  Madrid  ;  little  time  left  for  self-education, 

1140,,  1150.  1205-1209  A  W'll-grounded  knowledge  of  French,  but  not  of  other 

foreign  hiniru.iges,  should  he  required  in  all  attaches;  h  >me  education  should  not  be 
disturbed  fiT  I  he  sake  of  learning  abroad  to  speak  French  fluently,  1151-1157.  1284, 
1285. 

Causes  of  the  dehy  in  the  payment  of  ministers*  s-alaries;  convenience  if  p  ud  monthly, 

1158-1161  Inconvenience  formerly,  and  improvement  lately,  on  the  score  of  jvayment 

for  extras;  illustration  in  the  case  of  Madrid  ;  power  now  given  to  the  ministers  to  draw 

momlily,  1162-1179.  1201-1204.  1242-1249  Expenditure  of  witness  beyond  his 

Silary  both  at  Copenhagen  and  Madrid,  1189,  nyo.  1250-1252  Importance  of 

ministers  being  able  to  entertain  largely,  and  to  give  ft?te«,  &c.  1191-1194.  1282,  1283 
 Reference  to  the  Russian  Ministers  as  being  highly  paid,  and  as  frequently  pos- 
sessing large  fortunes,  1195. 

Principal  duty  of  ihe  attache's  at  the  Madrid  mission  ;  uncertain  hours  at  which  em- 
ployed, 1205-1209  Duty  of  the  secretary  of  embassy  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 

chancery,   1210,    121 1 ——Expediency   of  giving   the  heads  of  missions  a  limited 

ieaveof  absence  without  deduction  from  their  pay,  1212-1214.  1253-1256  Necessity 

of  the  minister  when  absent  in  keeping  up  his  establishment  expenditure,  1213.  1255, 

1256  Practice  of  keeping  the  archives  of  a  mission;  inconvenience  through  their 

occasional  transfer,  1215-1221. 

Non-objection  to  Foreign  Office  clerks  acting  as  agents  for  ministers,  1222,  1223  

Persons  entering  the  diplomatic  should  have  some  private  means;  attache* 

should  have  500^.  or  600 L  a  year  altogether,  1224.  1278  Practice  of  ministers  not 

to  have  attaches  so  much  at  their  table  as  formerly,  owing  probably  to  their  not  being 

able  to  aflbrd,  ib.  1257-1262  Improvement  if  attaches  were  classified  as  secretaries 

of  legation,  1265,  12'jG. 

Regulations  as  to  the  allowance  for  outfit  on  first  appointment  and  on  removal;  in- 
sufficiency of  the  allowance,  1267-1271.  1291  Impiession  thai  some  of  the  salaries 

formerly  reduced  have  again  been  raised,  1274  Reference  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a 

very  expensive  place,  1275-1277  Insufficiency  of  7,000 /.  a  year  as  the  salary  at  St. 

Petersburg,  1279,  1280. 

The  qualities  requisite  in  diplomatic  servants  cannot  be  tested  by  examination,  1286- 

1288  The  opinion  of  the  minister  under  whom  an  attache  has  served  should  be 

sufficient  in  regard  to  promotion,  1289,  1290  Approval  generally  of  the  present 

examinations;  they  should  i.ot,  however,  be  applied,  if  there  were  a  certificate  from  a 

university,  1292-1295  Decided  objection  to  open  competition  for  the  service,  1296, 

121,7  A  limited  number  of  competitors  might  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 

the  best  to  be  appointed,  1298. 

Question  as  to  the  effect  of  telegraphic  communication  upon  the  responsibility  and 

amount  of  work  devolving  upon  missions,  1299-1308  Objection  to  leducing  the  rank 

of  the  minister  at  any  Court,  1309  Conditions  under  which  desirable  to  allow  tem- 
porary interchanges  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  Foreign  Office,  1310-1313. 


C. 

Cadogan,  Colonel   Report  by  Colonel  Cadogan,  dated  Turin,  13  May  1P60,  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  military  correspondence,  App.  495-497. 

Chancelirrs.    Opinion  that  the  office  of  chancelier,  as  in  foreign  legations,  is  not  required 

in  our  service,  Hammond  60-63  Question  as  to  the  advantage  on  the  w  hole  of  a 

chanceher  at  each  foreign  mission,  Stuart  1863-1869  Evidence  in  favour  of  a  chan- 

celier  at  each  mission  who  should  undertake  the  non-diplomatic  business,  Earle  2033- 
2038,2062-2066.2147-2155  Certain  objections  to  the  office  of  chancellor,  or  per- 
manent officer,  at  the  missions  abroad,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2222-2204.  2220-2322; 
Fane  3349"335i- 

Change  of  Government.    Approval  of  the  practice  of  changing  the  heads  of  the  principal 

missions  on  a  change  of  Government,  Lord  Wodehouse  808,  809  Doubt  as  to  it*  being 

at  all  necessary  whenever  there  is  a  change  of  Government  to  make  changes  in  the  inferior 

missions,  Lord  Clarendon  973. 1026  Exception  subject  to  which  it  is  not  advisable  that 

the  ministers  should  not  be  changed  upon  changes  of  Government,  Lord  Alalmesbury 

1931-1933  Objection  to  anything  approaching  a  general  change  of  the  ministers 

when  there  is  a  cliange  of  Government,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2308-2312. 

Change  of  Post.    See  Removal  of  Attaches,  frc. 

Charges  d'A  ffaires.    A  charge  des  affaires  is  not  recognised  at  the  Foreign  Office,  as  distinct 

from  a  charg6  d'affaires,  Hammond  183  The  secretary  of  legation,  when  acting  as 

charge  d'affaires  in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  should  not  receive  the  whole  salary  ol  the 
0.47.  3  T  2  latter, 
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Charges  d'affaires — continued. 

latter,  but  should  have  some  additional  emolument,  Hammond 355-361. 375  Reasons  for 

not  giving  the  charge"  d'affaires  the  full  salary  cf  the  absent  minister,  ib.  378-380.  382- 
388.  400,  401. 

Propriety  of  some  additional  remuneration  to  ihe  secretary  of  legation  in  the  absence 

of  ihe  minister,  l*rd  Wodehonse  9J5.  933-936  Tho«e  acting  for  absent  miniaiers  need 

not  have  extra  pay,  JUrd  Ma/mesbary  1928  Doubt  as  lo  the  charge"  d'affaires  being 

obliged  to  incur  unusual  expenditure  during  the  abseuce  of  the  minister  on  leave,  16. 
2001-0004. 

Qm-stion  as  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  letnunefation  of  the  charge"  d'affaires. 

Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  '2212-2216  In  the  absence  of  the  minister  the  charge  d'affaires 

should  not  be  obliged  10  enteriain,  ib.  2301,  2302  Advantage  if  the  chvs  of  charge" 

d'affaires  could  be  increased,  Rice  ^162  Doubt  as  to  the  charge"  d'affaires  requiring  to 

make  a  much  larger  expenditure  when  tlie  head  of  the  mission  is  absent,  Lord  John 
Russell  34H6". 

China,  Japan,  Sfc.     Mode  of  nomination  and  examination  in  the  case  of  the  student 

interpreters  in  China,  Jkc,  Hammond  220,  221  Explanation  as  to  appointments  in 

China  having  at  first  been  offered  only  to  English  college*,  ib.  281  Approval  of 

young  men  being  specially  attached  to  tlie  missions  in  China,  Japan,  &.c.  and  being  well 

paid,  Lord  Malmesbury  1942-1945  Approval  of  the  student  interpreters,  Sec,  in 

China,  Japm,  kc,  being  looked  upon  as  part  of  tlie  service,  so  far  as  regards  China,  Ac, 
Rttmbold  2366-236.-* — —  Lxplanation  as  to  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  not 
being  required  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  case  of  young  roeu  to  be  sent  out  as  inter- 
preters lo  those  countries,  Wairond  2959-2963. 

Christie,  W.  D.    Letter  from  Mr.  Chrisiie,  daied  94  January  1861,  selling  forth  his  views 
relative  to  the  organization  of  the  service,  and  ti  e  relations  of  ministers  to  consuls,  App. 

330-o3*- 

Ciphers,    fl  emulation  in  legard  10  the  control  of  the  ciphers  at  the  missions  abroad, 

Humtivmd  -291.  295  Tlie  cipher  was  noi  witness's  invention,  but  ouly  the  application 

of  ii,  ib.  29^. 

Circulars  [Foreign  Office).    List  of  ci>cu!ais  from  different  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  10  the  diplomatic  servants  abroad  in  the  years  1850-61,  App.  460-479. 

Civil  Service  Commission.    See  Examinations. 

Clarendon,  The  Earl  of.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  experience  of  witness  in  the 
diploma' ic  service;  he  has  also  been  lor  five  years  Secretary  ot  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

639-945  Fnquent  applications  made  to  witness,  when  Foreign  Secretary,  for  ap- 

ponitmL'Qis  in  the  diplomatic  service ;  these  came  chiefly  from  the  upper  ranks,  and 
far  fXiet-dod  ihe  vacancies,  946-948  Practice  of  witness  in  dealing  with  the  appli- 
cations; no  appointments  were  made  in  which  he  believed  the  young  men  intended  to 
withdraw  from  the  paofessicn  after  a  time,  946-950. 

Tendency  of  late  years  of  the  diplomatic  service  to  assume  more  ihe  character  of  a 

career  or  profession,  951,952  Effect  of  ihe  increased  facilities  of  locomotion  upon  the 

value  of  diplomatic  agency;  more  business  created  thereby,  953,  954.  1074,  1075  

Introduction  of  the  system  of  examination  lor  the  diplomatic  service  when  witness  was 

Foreign  Secretary,  the  h.ads  of  examination  being  fixed  upon  by  him,  955,  956  Very 

satisfactory  operation  of  the  system  of  examination,  956,  957  Probation  formerly  in 

the  Foreign  Office  adverted  to  as  the  only  practical  test  before  appointuient,  957.' 

Course  pursued  by  witness  in  regard  to  promotion  ;  information  upon  which  he  acted 

958-960  Ample  means  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  testing  the  fitness  of  any 

minister  tor  a  particular  appointment,  961,  962  Objection  to  any  interchange  of 

services  between  the  higher  diplomatic  servants  and  the  higher  servants  in  the  Foreign 

Office,  963  Advantages  of  a  power  of  interchanges  between  the  juuior  or  lower  ranks 

of  the  two  services,  provided  such  interchanges  be  temporary,  963-966. 

Great  importance  of  diplomatic  agents  being  conversant  with  the  language  of  the 

country  to  which  accredited,  967-972  A  knowledge  of  French  is  essential  in  all 

foreign  ministers,  969-972  Approval  of  high  diplomatic  functions  being  sometimes 

entrusted  to  persons  outside  the  profession  on  political  considerations ;  this  course 

should,  however,  only' be  followed  when  absolutely  necessary,  973  Doubt  as  to  it 

being  at  all  necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  inferior  missions  when  there  is  a  change  of 
Government,  ib. 

Hardship  upon  any  diplomatic  servant  whose  post  is  abolished,  974  There  should 

be  cometlimg   like  half- pay  for  those  thus  thrown  out  of  the  profession,  974,  975  

Expediency  of  the  diplomatic  servants  being  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  civil 
servants  in  regard  to  superannuation,  974-979  Improvement  if  after  a  year's  proba- 
tion attaches  were  placed  ou  a  salary,  and  counted  towards  a  pension,  979-983. 

Considerable 
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Clarendon,  The  Earl  of-— continued. 

Considerable  advantage  in  ministers  abroad  coming  occasionally  to  this  country,  984 

 For  a  month's  leave  of  absence,  there  should  be  no  deduction  from  the  >alary  <>f  the 

minister,  1046  When  a  minister  it  absent  lor  three  or  four  months,  there 

might  be  a  deduction  from  his  salary  as  additional  remuneration  to  the  secretary  of 
legation,  who  acts  in  his  absi-nce,  984.  1045-1048. 

Grentad  vantage  without  anydisndvatta^e,  ofthesystem  of  private  communication  between 

the  ministers  abroad  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  988-992  Approval  of  the  attaches 

being  classified  into  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  993— Advantage  of  having  a 

fixed  number  of  secretaries  or  unpaid  attaches,  994-997  One  year's  probation  abroad 

in  addition  to  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  sufficient  apprenticeship  for 

an  uupaid  attache,  998-1001  Necessity  of  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Stute  before 

interchanges  of  service  arc  allowed,  1002.  1034-1030. 

Inadequacy  of  the  pay  of  ministers  abroad,  and  of  secretaries  of  legation,  &c,  the  cost 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  having  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  1003-1007. 

1040-1044  Tax  upon  minister*  in  having  to  advance  money  for  extras;  how  this 

should  be  remedied,  1008-1013  Good  payment  on  the  whole  of  our  diplomatic 

service,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  couutnes;  exceptions  to  this  rule,  1014 — 
Advantage  in  paying  liberally  rather  than  in  allowing  separately  for  fetes,  8cc.,  1014, 
1015. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  missions  at  Dresden  and  Stuttgatd.  or 

other  of  the  German  Courts,  1017-1021  Advantage  in  having  embassies  rather  than 

missions  at  the  great  courts  of  Europe,  1022,  1023  Approval  of  the  diplomatic  service 

being  treated  as  a  profession  up  to  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  Embassy,  1024-1026 

 For  the  heuds  of  missions,  the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  be  confined  to  the  service, 

lOitj,  1027  Objection  to  changes  at  the  smaller  missions  upon  each  change  of  go- 
vernment, 1026. 

Practice  relative  to  communications  between  the  consuls  and  Foreign  Secretary ;  the 
former  should  as  far  as  possible  communicate  through  the  heads  of  the  missions,  1028, 
1029  Non-objection  where  missions  are  suspended,  to  transferring  the  staff  tempora- 
rily to  the  Foreign  Office,  1030,  1031  Approval  of  the  present  practice  of  publication 

of  despatches;  objection  to  curtailment  before  publication,  1032,  1333  Complete  view 

given  generally  by  the  published  despatches;  receipt  of  "secret  and  confidential" 
despatches  adverted  to  heieon,  1037-1039.  1054-1056. 

Fairness  in  the  ministers  abroad  having  reasonable  leave  of  absence  without  anv  deduc- 
tion from  their  salaries,  104^-1051  Doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  more  frequent 

changes  or  removals  of  the  ministers,  &c,  with  a  view  to  increused  opportunities  for 

ascertaining  their  respective  merits,  1052  Inadequacy  generally  of  the  ten  days' 

salary  allowed  for  outfit,  1053  Inexpediency  of  any  attempt  to  do  without  an  Ambas- 
sador of  high  lank  at  Paris,  1057-1064. 

Practice  formerly  for  the  attaches  to  live  with  the  heads  of  missions,  1065-1067  

Approval  of  attaches  receiving  commissions,  and  counting  tor  pensions  at  an  earlier  period, 

1068-1073  Advantage  in  the  attaches  having  each  a  turn  at  some  important  Court, 

1076  Approval  of  nut  more  than  two  years'  stay  at  each  post,  1077  Expenses  of 

travelling,  if  for  the  public  service,  should  be  allowed,  1078. 

.Advantage  in  diplomatic  servants  having  been  educated  at  a  public  school  ;  much  to 

be  icarnt,  however,  after  leaving  the  public  schools,  1079-1081  Fluency  in  speaking 

French  is  hardly  uceessary  before  appointment,  1082-1084  Reference  to  the  disin- 
clination of  attache's,  &c,  to  go  much  iuto  society,  1085,  1086  Qualifications  most  desir- 
able in  diplomatic  agents;  special  art  is  not  required,  1089,  logo  Circumstance  of 

there  beinj:  no  person  at  the  foreign  missions  who  is  permanently  located  there,  1091- 

1094  Desirableness  at  some  missions  of  having  a  translator  permanently  attached  to 

the  mission,  1095-1099. 

Advantage  in  the  private  secretary  of  the  minister  being  a  member  of  the  mission,  and 

selected  from  one  of  the  attache's,  1100-1106  Objection  to  open  competition  for  the 

diplomatic  service,  1 107,  1 108-  Approval  of  competition  between  a  selected  and  limited 

number,  the  nomination  resting  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  1 107-1109. 

Clerks  at  Missions.    Few  instances  of  clerks  at  the  embassies;  these  are  not  acknowledged 

as  membeis  of  the  diplomatic  body,  Hammond  51-56  Objection  to  the  employment 

of  temporary  clerks  at  the  embassies  in  order  that  certain  work  might  be  done  by  them, 
instead  of  by  the  attache's,  ib.  107-110. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  clerk  at  each  mission,  Lord  MaJmesbury 

1936-1941.  1992-1997  Suggestion  that  the  civil  and  political  labour  of  the  embassy 

be  separated  from  the  really  intellectual  labour,  and  that  a  chancelier  and  clerks  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  unpaid  attache's,  aud  be  appointed  by  the  ambassadors,  Earle  2147-2155 

 Objection  to  employing  any  persons  iu  the  embassy  or  chancery  who  are  not  attached 

to  it,  Lord  Cowley  2678. 
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Commissions.  Removal  of  a  considerable  grievance  if  commissions  as  second  secretary  or 
third  secretary  were  given  to  paid  attaches ;  relief  thereby  of  the  present  hardship  in 

regard  to  pensions,  Hammond  20-25.  85.  86.  6-26,  627.  O44.  659-670.  2714-2716  

Advantage  of  Commissions  to  attaches  in  order  to  enable  them  to  act  iu  legalising  docu- 
ments ib.  25-28.  76  Objection  to  commissions  being  given  to  unpaid  attaches, 

ib.  645-656  Those  only  with  the  rank  of  secretary  should  have  a  commission,  Lord 

Wodehouse  854.  858. 

Approval  of  attaches  receiving  commissions  md  counting  for  pensions  at  an  earlier 

period,  Lord  Clarendon  106*8-1073;  Lord  J.  Russell  3446-3448  Witntsa  entered  the 

service  in  1825,  was  five  years  an  unpaid  attache",  and  did  not  receive  a  commission  until 

he  had  been  sixteen  years  in  the  service,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  11 1 1-1 1 15  Boon  if  the 

commission  dated  from  the  time  of  appointment  as  paid  attache* ;  hardship  at  present, 
Stuart  1809-181 1.  3387  ;  Fane  3385  ;  Lord  Malmesbury  1967. 

Form  of  commission  for  a  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation,  App.  481. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  after  a  certain  probationary  period  the  attache*.,  be 
nominated  secretary,  nnd  that  a  commission  be  then  given  to  him,7&/>.  iii. 

Competitive  Examination.  Approval  of  competition  between  a  seleetcd  and  limited  num- 
ber, the  nomination  resting  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Clarendon,  1 107-1 109  

'  A  limited  number  of  competitors  might  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  the  best  to 
be  appointed,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1298. 

Prefexence  given  to  the  present  system  of  appointment  rather  than  to  a  system  of  com- 
petitive examination,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2263-2268  Doubt  as  to  competitive  exa- 
mination securing  the  most  fitting  men,  Rambold  2435-2437. 

See  also  Open  Competition. 

Constantinople.    Less  necessity  now  than  formerly  for  dragomans  and  Oriental  secretaries 

at  Constantinople;  numher  of  paid  attache*  there,  Hammond  159-163  Impossibility 

of  dispensing  altogether  with  the  class  of  dragomans  or  interpreters  at  Constantinople,  or 
with  an  Oriental  secretary  to  superintend  them,  ib.  180-182. 

Satisfactory  p?iformanec  of  special  duties  entrusted  by  witness  to  attaches  at  Constan- 
tinople; consular  functions  entrusted  to  them,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1679,  1680. 

1715-1721  Tne  attache*  arc  all  lodged  in  the  embassy,  lb.  1700  Practice  as  to  the 

language  used  in  communications  between  the  embassy  and  the  Porte,  ib.  1703-1707 
Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  appointment  01  Oriental  Secretary  at  Con. 
stantinople,  ib.  1708-1712  Heavy  v»ork  devolving  upon  the  embassy,  ib.  I723-J726. 

Doubt  as  to  the  salary  at  Constantinople  being  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  great  rise 

in  prices,  Lord  Cowlry  2515  Approval  of  an  Oriental  Secretary  at  Constantinople  if 

a  man  eminently  qualified  ior  the  post  can  lie  found,  ib.  2574,  2575  Objectionable 

system  in  legnrd  to  the  embassy  house  at  Constantinople,  as  well  as  at  Paris,  tb.  2609. 
2621-2625.  2(336,  0937. 

Doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  the  embassy  house  at  Constantinople,  or  the  cost  thereof, 
Hammond  2806,  2807  Reference  to.  the  amount  allowed  lor  extraordmaries  at  Con- 
stantinople, Conyn^ham  3025-3027. 

Letter  from  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  H.  Bttlwcr,  dated  20  January  i860,  relative  to  the 
large  increase  of  extraordinary  cxp>ns<-«  at  the  cmh.:s«y,  App.  466,  407. 

Coiii  i  indention  from  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  II.  Bulwer,  dated  24  October  1890,  con- 
taining directions  as  to  the  system  upon  which  the  business  of  the  embassy  is  to  be  con- 
duced. App.  471,  47c  Further  communication  on  the  same  subject,  dated  6  Decem- 
ber lHtio,  ib.  472»  473- 

See  also  Oriental  Attaches.       Pisani,  Count. 

Consular  Service.  Inexpediency  of  any  encouragement  to  consuls  to  become  diplomatic 
servants,  HutuM'md  502-505  Several  ins  anos  in  which  officers  of  diplomatic  expe- 
rience arc  now  appointed  to  consular  positions,  ib.  505-509  Instruction  to  the  consuls 

to  c  annum  cate  upon  political  as  well  as  upon  commercial  subjects,  ib.  510  Objec- 
tionable practice  of  some  consuls  to  communica  e  directly  with  the  Foreign  Office  without 
communicating  with  the  head  of  the  mission ;  intention  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice, 
ib.  510-519. 

Pnctice  relative  to  communications  between  the  consuls  and  Foreign  Secretary;  the 
lornu:t°  slioald,  as  far  as  possible,  communicate  tlnough  the  heads  of  the  missions,  Lord 

Clarendon  1028,  1029  System  of  communication  between  the  consuls  at  Moscow,  &c., 

and  Witney  ;«i  St.  Peicrsburgh  ;  obstacles  to  their  communicating  with  the  Foreign  Office 
only  through  witness,  Sir  J.  Crampton  1338-1340. 

Objection*  to  consuls-general  being  looked  upon  as  proper  persons  for  appointing  to 
the  diplomatic  service,  although  they  should  not  positively  be  debarred  from  such  appoint- 
ment ;  political  functions  of  some  consuls  adverted  to  hereon,  Elliot  1542-1,548  Satis- 
factory system  of  communication  between  the  consul*  in  Turkey  and  witness  when  at 

Constantinople,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1681-1684  Proper  distinction  kept  up  at 

Naples, 
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Consular  Service— continued. 
Naples,  and  at  Rio,  between  the  buainew  of  the  mission  and  the  consulate,  Slunrt  1870- 
1875. 

Objection  to  any  amalgamation  of  the  consulnr  with  the  diplomatic  service,  Lord  Mal- 

meshury  1934,  1935  Probability  of  there  having  been  some  consular  appointments 

without  examination,  Walrond  2964-2966  Witness  never  found  any  clashing  between 

the  consular  and  diplomatic  services,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2293-2295. 

Different  duties  now  performed  by  diplomatic  servants  at  Vienna,  &c,  which  miszht  be 

transferred  lo  the  consul*,  Fane  3311-3317  Opportunity  through  the  consuls,  without 

employing  diplomatic  servants,  for  obtaining  special  information  from  any  particular 
lucidity,  Lord  John  Russell  3449-3452. 

Circular  from  Lord  J.  Russell  to  the  consuls  abroad,  dated  2  May  1861,  relative  to 
the  relations  iD  which  they  stand  towards  the  missions,  App.  478.  492. 

See  also  South  America. 

Conyngham,  George  Lenox.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Chief  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office ; 

has  charge  or'  the  financial  department,  2986,  2987  Has  calculated  that  there  would 

be  a  veiy  large  increase  of  expenditure  if  the  diplomatic  pensions  were  based  upon  the 

Superannuation  Act,  2988,  2989  Considerable  saving  in  each  year  since  1842  upon 

the  estimate  of  140,000  /.,  as  the  cost  of  diplomatic  salarie  s,  the  savings  upon  the  entire 
sum  of  1 80,000  £  for  salaries  and  pensions  being  paid  over  to  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
2990-2998. 

Explanation  of  the  practice  of  requiring  a  life  certificate  before  the  payment  of  diplo- 
matic salaries ;  slight  delay  necessarily  involved  thereby;  objections  to  dispensing  with 
this  requirement,  2999-3005.  3028-3032.  3045-3049  —  Any  delay  before  the  diplomatic 
servant  receives  his  salary  is  no  benefit  to  the  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  who,  as  his 

agent,  receives  the  money,  3006-3013  Advanta-je  of  the  system  of  agency;  witness 

has  not  known  any  abuse  to  have  arisen,  3014,  3015. 

Doubt  as  t<>  any  large  increase  of  the  amount  required  for  pensions  if  the  service  of 
unpaid  attaches  were  limited  to  two  years,  and  if  all  paid  attaches  at  once  received  a 
commission,  3018-3020.  3050-3053  Explanation  in  regard  to  the  payment  ol  extra- 
ordinary expenses,  and  the  permission  given  to  draw  a  certain  sum  monthly ;  the  accounts 

are  now  sent  in  pretty  regularly,  3021-3025  Reference  to  the  amount  allowed  for 

extreordinarie*  at  Constantinople,  3025-3027 — —Evidence  relative  to  the  former  and 
present  mode  of  payment  of  Queen's  messengers;  suggested  restoration  ol  the  system  of 

mileage  allowance,  fixed  upon  a  reduced  scale,  3033-3042  Negative  advantage  as 

regards  the  Foreign  Office  cleiks  of  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  304;),  3044. 

Copenhagen.    The  salary  of  witness  when  minister  at  Copenhagen  was  3,600  /.,  besides 

400/.  tor  house-rent;  its  inadequacy,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1 137,  1  138.  1 189  The  salary 

of  witness  when  minister  at  Copenhagen  was  about  equal  to  Ids  expenditure,  Elliot  1626- 
1628. 

Cost.  Statement  showing  that  for  active  diplomatic  service  and  for  pensions  the  Foreign 
Office  have  for  many  years  kept  within  the  180,000  /.  annually  allotted  for  the  puipose, 
Hammond  628,  629  Witness  cannot  see  hop-  the  service  can  be  conducted  more  eco- 
nomically, Lord  Cote  ley  2679,  2680. 

The  limit  of  annual  cost  is  180,000  /.,  which  has  never  been  exceeded,  Hammond  2735. 

2738  Margin  of  expenditure  of  about  10,000/.  in  recent  year*  w  ithin  the  oresenbed 

amount,  ib.  2745,  2746  Probable  necessity  of  an  increased  grant  fiom  Parliament  il 

the  salaries  are  found  insufficient,  as  has  been  staled  by  some  witnesses,  ib.  2750-2752. 

Considerable  saving  in  each  year  since  1842  upon  the  estimate  of  140,000  /.  as  the  cost 
of  diplomatic  salaries,  the  savings  upon  the  entire  sum  of  180,000/.  for  salaries  and  pen- 
sions being  paid  over  to  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  particulars  hereon,  Conyngham  2990- 
2998  Usefulness  of  the  practice  t-f  voting  a  fixed  sum  ot  180,000/.  yearly  for  the  ser- 
vice, although  it  may  not  be  all  expended,  Lord  John  Hit  sac  11,  3440-3442. 

Seeu\*o  Abolition  or  Reduction  of  Missions.       Extraordinary  Expenditure  of  Missions. 
Pensions.       Salaries.       Travelling  Expenses. 

Cowley,  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl,  G.c.B.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Is  now 

ambassador  at  Paris,  2438  liniered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1824  ;  different  Courts 

at  which  employed,  2439-2442  Was  an  unpaid  i.ttnche  tor  between  five  and  six  years, 

2440  Grounds  lor  objecting  to  the  system  of  unpaid  attacheships,  and  for  recom- 
mending that  some  lemuneiation  be  given  from  the  time  of  entering  the  service,  2445- 

2448  Advantage  if  at  all  the  missions  a  house  were  engaged  lor  lodging  the  secretary 

and  attaches,  2449,  2450. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice,  within  witness's  experience,  lor  young  men  to  enter  the 

service  without  intending  to  continue  in  it,  2452  Custom  forn.<  rly  for  the  ministers 

to  influence  the  appointment  of  attache*,  2452,  2453  Consideration  pai  l  by  Lord 
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Cowley,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl,  G.c.B.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 
Clarendon  to  witness's  opinion  before  the  appointment  of  any  attache  at  Pari*,  2454, 

2455  Reasons  for  recommending  that  attaches  be  called  second  and  third  secretaries, 

245<>,  2.|57  Non-consultation  of  the  views  of  the  minister  before  the  promotion  of 

any  attache  who  has  been  in  his  service;  suggested  check  hereon,  through  means  of  a 
system  of  reports,  2458-2463. 

Objections  to  the  younger  members  of  the  service  remaining  too  long  at  the  same  post, 

0464,  2465  A  lamiliar  knowledge  of  French  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  2466-— 

Very  good  knowledge  of  French  since  the  system  of  examination  ;  in  other  points  witness 
has  not  known  any  marked  improvement  through  the  examinations,  2467-2476  Ad- 
vantages antii  ipated  from  tin  amalgamation  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  the  <  iplomauc 

service,  2477-2482  Practice  in  France  as  to  intt  rchanges  between  the  two  services, 

2482-2485. 

Approval  of  a  limit  upon  the  number  of  attaches,  as  in  the  French  service,  2486,  2487 

 Opinion  that  the  present  staff  of  missions  is  not  100  large,  2488-2491.  2679,  2680 

 Adequacy  of  the  Eta  ft"  at  Paris  for  the  work  of  the  embassy  ;  explanation  hereon  as 

to  work  being  done  on  Sunday,  though  not  so  much  as  on  other  days,  2492-2499.  2546- 

255°  Suggestions  as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  a  certain  leave  of  absence  to 

ministers  before  any  deduction  from  ^alary  commences,  2500-2509. 

Statement  showing  that  witness's  salary  at  Paris  has  been  far  short  of  his  expenditure, 

2510,2511  Necessity  of  persons  of  independent  fortune  as  ambassador*,  251 2-2514 

 Douht  as  to  the  sulury  at  Constantinople  being  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  great  rise 

in  prices,  2515  Salary  and  expenditure  of  witness  when  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 

Fi  an  k  fort,  251  fi  Deductions  for  income-tax  and  agency  to  which  the  si  la  lies  are 

subject,  2517-2520  There  seems  to  be  no  proper  reason  why  the  salaries  should  not 

be  paid  more  promptly,  252 1,  2522.  2524  Practice  as  to  the  payment  of  extraoidinary 

expenses  at  Paris ;  improved  arrangement  recently,  2523-2531. 

Duties  performed  by  the  librarian  attached  to  the  Paris  embassy  ;  advantages  of  the 

appointment,  2532-2535  Approval  of  a  permanent  officer  at  the  large1  missions; 

obstacle  to  his  per  forming  notarial  or  consular  duties,  2534-2538  -Payment  by  wit- 
ness of  his  private  secretary  at  Paris,  2539  Propriety  of  the  ambassador  having  a 

choice  in  the  appointment  of  his  private  secretary,  if  he  pays  the  salary  himself,  2540- 

2543  All  journeys  of  attaches  on  the  public  service  should  be  paid  for  by  the  public, 

2545  Obstacle  to  the  attaches  at  Paris  being  introduced  by  the  nmhassudor  into 

Booiety  ;  practice  as  to  their  going  into  society,  2551-2553. 

Explanation  as  to  witness  not  entertaining  the  embassy  staff  daily,  it  comprising  twelve 
persons,  2554-0558  Discontinuance  of  the  practice  at  French  missions  of  the  secre- 
taries living  wiili  the  head  of  the  mission,  2559,  2560  Necessarily  limited  hospitality 

which  witness  can  extend  to  the  English  at  Paris,  2561-2563  Reasons  for  objecting 

to  the  present  mode  of  payment  of  Queen's  messengers,  2564,  2565  Due  attention 

paid  at  the  Paris  embassy  to  travellers  wanting  to  transact  business  there,  2566,  2567 

 Inadequacy  of  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament,  about  two  years  ago,  for  the  repair,  dec 

of  the  embassy  house,  2568-2573.  2626,  2627. 

Approval  of  an  Oriental  secretary  at  Constantinople,  if  a  man  eminently  qualified  for 
the  post  can  be  found,  2574,  2575— — Objection  to  any  diminution  of  missions  in  Ger- 
many 2576-  Duties  and  salary  of  the  chaplain  at  Pans,  2577-2580  Explanation 

as  to  the  chapel  attached  to  the  Paris  embassy  not  being  open  to  the  poorer  classes, 

2581-2587  Liirge  expenditure  upon  the  embassy  house,  and  nn-atisfactory  manner 

in  which  carried  out;  undue  functions  thrown  upon  the  Board  of  Works  in  the  matter, 
2588-2612.0626-2631. 

Objectionable  system  in  regard  to  the  embassy  house  at  Constantinople  as  well  as  at 
Pari*,  2609.  2621-0625.  2636,  2637  Necessity  for  the  provision  by  witness  of  orna- 
mental furniture,  &c.  at  Pans,  2613-2620.  2626,  2627.  2632-2635  Large  rent  neces- 
sary in  order  to  hire  a  house  such  as  that  occupied  by  witness,  2638,  2639  House  of 

witness  in  the  country  within  easy  reach  of  Paris;  expense  on  this  score,  2640,  2641. 

Weight  attached  to  a  good  English  education  for  the  diplomatic  service,  2642  Ina- 
bility of  witness  to  go  much  into  society  at  Paris,  2643  Great  increase  of  prices  on  the 

continent,  2644,  2645  Importance  "in  a  diplomatic  sense  of  ambassadors  entertaining, 

2646  Circumstance  of  witness  not  receiving  anything  towards  the  expense  of  great 

public  entertainments;  exception  to  this  iule,  2647-2651  Frequent  gratuities  given 

in  the  Russian  and  other  foreign  service*,  2653,  2654. 

Advantage  of  the  rank  of  ambassador,  as  giving  personal  access  to  the  sovereign,  2655- 

2657  Tendency  of  telegraphic  communications  to  make  work  rather  than  to  lessen  it, 

2658,  2659  Necessity  of  the  practice  of  private  com  spend eiice  with  the  Secretary  of 

State;  absence  of  inconvenience  through  this  system,  2660-2665  Probable  difficulty 

at  some  courts,  through  the  custom  to  publish  ministers'  despatches,  2666,  2667  

Witness  looks  upon  private  and  confidential  despatches  as  open  to  publication,  2668  

Adequacy 
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Report,  1861—  continued. 


Cowley,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl,  G.c.B.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

Adequacy  of  the  allowance  for  extraordinary  expenses  at  Paris,  2669,  2670  

Attaches  should  nut  have  this  country  under  twenty  years  of  age,  267a  Witness 

does  not  attach  much  importance  to  a  university  education,  2673  Opportunity  abroad 

for  soon  learning  to  speak  French  fluently  if  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  gene- 
rally lie  first  obtained  in  this  country,  2674  Definite  duties  which  the  secretary  of 

legation  or  embassy  should  have  to  perform,  2675-2677  Objection  to  employing  any 

persons  in  the  embassy  or  chancery  who  are  not  attached  to  it,  2678  Witness  does 

not  see  how  the  service  can  be  conducted  more  economically,  2679,  2680. 

Cowley,  Lord.  Communication  from  Lord  Cowley  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Paris, 
18  December  i860,  offering  sundry  suggestions  on  the  constitution  and  working  of  the 
diplomatic  service  of  this  country,  App.  359-36 1. 

Further  communication  from  Lord  Cowley,  dated  18  Drcember  i860,  relative  to  the 
system  of  deduction  from  salary  during  leave  of  absence,  the  deduction  for  income  tux, 
and  the  practice  of  payment  of  salaries;  amendments  suggested,  App.  361,  362. 

Crampton,  Sir  John  F.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Entered  the  diplomatic  service  in 

1826  ;  1314  Wns  not  paid  till  1834,  after  he  had  been  at  several  missions,  1315,  1316 

 Expediency  of  the  attaches  not  being  so  long  unpaid  nfter  entering  the  service  as 

wns  formerly  the  case;  approval  of  some  probation,  1317-132X.  1357-1361  The 

service  whs  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  loss  of  a  profession  than  it  now  is,  1318  Prac- 
tice formcily  to  consider  the  attach6  as  part  of  the  family  of  the  minister,  1319,  1320 

 Anomalies  requiring  removal  in  regard  \o  the  pension  regulations,  1 323,  1324— — - 

Approval  of  the  paid  attaches  being  termed  secretaries  of  legation,  1325  Objection 

to  a  fix*  d  or  limited  number  of  attaches,  1326.  1357.  1361,  1362. 

Importance  of  our  having  embassies  where  other  powers  have  them,  1327,  1328  

Reduction  of  salaries  in  foimer  years,  whilst  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  prices, 

1329-1332.  1363.  1369  Appointment  of  a  gentleman  resident  at  St.  Petersburg  as 

temporary  attache,  on  account  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  language;  convenience 

thereby,  1333-1335.  137 1—1 379  Probability  of  permanent  officers  ;.b  translators,  &.c. 

being  desirable  at  some  missions,  1336,  1337  System  of  communication  between  the 

consuls  at  Moscow,  &c.  and  witness  at  Si.  Petersburg;  obstacle  to  tLeir  communicating 
with  the  Foreign  Office  only  through  witness,  1338-1340. 

Necessity  for  the  recent  improvement  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  payment  for  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  mis-ions,  1341,  1342  Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  mis-ions 

which  could  conveniently  be  reduced,  1343-' 345  Inconvenience  to  attaches  when 

not  able  to  speak  French  fluently ;  effect  of  the  want  of  ibis  knowledge  in  preventing 

their  going  into  society,  1346,  1347.  ,441-|443-  '447>  '44**  Objection  to  any 

regular  system  of  interchange  between   the  diplomatic  service  and  Foremn  Office, 

although  occasional  interchanges  niBy  be  de>irable,  1348-1350  Arrangement  in  regard 

to  inierchanges  on  the  Russian  service,  1351,  1352. 

Good  payment  generally  of  the  Russian  diplomatic  servants;  rewards  frequently  given 

irrespectively  of  salary,  1353,  1354  Unduly  low  payment  of  the  United  States 

diplomatic  agents,  1355,  1356  Lower  salary  now  of  the  ambassador  at  Paris  than 

previously  to  1830  ;  1363-1368  General  rise  of  prices  at  St.  Petersburg,  1369,  1370 

 Adequacy  on  the  whole  of  the  present  staff  at  St.  Petersburg,  1380,  1381  Sug- 
gestion that  a  permanent  place  be  provided  at  St.  Petersburg,  &c.  for  the  archives; 

inconvenience  at  present,  1382.  1385.  1411-1414  Satisfactory  position  of  the  secretary 

of  embassy,  with  reference  to  the  head  of  1  he  mission,  1384  Objection  to  an  attache 

being  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  minister,  1386-1390. 

Objection  on  the  part  of  foieign  Governments  10  our  system  of  publishing  despatches, 

1391-1394.  1426-1429  Great  care  necessary  in  order  to  live  upon  the  salaiy  at  St« 

Petersburg,  1395-1397  Kent  ot  a  house  by  witness ;  considetahle  expense  on  this 

score,  1398-1403.  Importance  of  Government  purchasing  or  renting  a  residence  at 

most  of  the  Courts,  and  furnishing  it,  1404-1407  Hardship  of  the  deduction  from 

salary  during  the  absence  of  a  minister,  1408-1410  Approval  of  certain  regulations 

providing  for  leave  of  absence  being  grunted  without  deduction  from  salary,  1415- 
1425. 

Respects  i;i  which  education  at  public  schools  is  not  sufficient  fr.r  diplomatic  servant*, 

1430-1434  Importance  of  a  University  education,  1435  Yonnij  men  should  not 

be  attached  to  missions  before  twenty-one  years  of  age,  1436  Necessity  of  a  good 

knowledge  of  French  ;  this  might  be  perfected  alter  jo  ning  the  mission,  1437-1448. 
1453,  1454  Improved  knowledge  of  French  since  the  civil  service  examinations, 

1444.  »44o- 

Reference  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Adams  from  St.  Petersburg  afier  he  had  learnt  the 

Russian  language ;  inconvenience  subsequently,  1449  Non-objection  to  the  system 

of  annual  reports  by  secretaries  of  embassies,  1450-1452  .Sufficiency  of  an  <  xanii- 

nation  in  French,  in  addition  to  a  Un'uersitv  education,  for  unpaid  attaches;  further 
exiiinmi.lion  desirable  in  the  case  of  paid  attaches,  1454,  1455. 

0.47.  3  U  Crampton, 
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Cramptort,  8*  John  F.    Remarks  by  Sir  J.  Cram  pi  on,  in  letter  dated  St  Petersburg, 
1  February  1801,  relative  to  the  qualifications  deniable  for  the  service,  App*.  418. 

Credential  Letters.    Forms  of  credential  lelttrs  addressed  to  different  Courts  upon  the 
appointment  of  diplomatic  servants  to  missions  at  such  tomts,  App.  480. 


D. 

Darmttudt.    See  German  Minion*. 

Deduction*  from  Salary.    Sec  Income  Tax.       Leave  of  Absence.       Salaries,  3. 

Denmark.    Communication  from  M.  Hall,  Danish  Minister  (or  Foreign  Affairs,  dated 
31  December  i860,  containing  sundry  particulars  relative  to  the  constitution,  See.  of  the 

Diplomatic  Service  of  Denmark,  App.  340,  341  Statement  of  the  salaries  received 

by  the  diplomatic  servants,  ib.  342. 

Dresden.    Evidence  favourable  to  an  abolition  of  the  mission  at  Dresden,  Sec,  Lord  Wode- 
hotue  824-839.  844-848;  Struchey  2700,  2701  ;  Rice  3161.  3185,  3186.  3191-3193. 

Grouud>  for  objecting  Id  the  11  i>sionat  Dresden  being  dispensed  with;  its  importance, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  Germau  missions,  Lord  Clarendon  1017-1021;  Elliot  1644- 
1648;  Lord  Malmetbury  1949-1956;  Sir  G.  II.  Seymour  2208;  Lord  Cowley  2570'. 


E. 

Earle,  Ralph  A.    (Analysis  of  his  evidence) — Was  appointed  to  the  diplomatic  service  in 

1854;  served  nil  1858  u*  attache  at  Fans,  2014  Owed  his  appointment  to  ihe 

kindness  of  Lord  Palmerston,  2016,  2017  Great  opportunities  at  the  Paris  embassy 

lor  becoming  acquainted  with  the  diplomatic  service,  2018  Large  aad  varied  amount 

of  work  »t  the  Paris  emba-sy,  2018-2029  Great  pressure  occasionally  upon  the  stafF 

at  Paris;  hard  work  on  Sunday,  much  of  which  might  have  been  doae  on  other  days, 
2021-2032.  2044,  2045.  2067,  2068.  2093-2097.  2134,  2135.  2140-2143. 

Much  of  the  work  at  the  Paris  embassy  might  be  perfor'iied  by  clerks  ;  appointment 

of  Mr.  At tlee  adverted  to  h«  rei>n,  2030-2032.  2062-2066  Advantage  if  there  were  a 

chnnceher  at  each  mission,  who  should  undertake  the  non-diplomatic  business,  2033- 

203K.  2062-2066  Objection  to  Foreign  Office  clerks  being  introduced  as  paid  attaches 

to  the   prejudice  of  men  serving  as  unpaid  attaches,  2030,  2040  Expediency  of 

attaches  being  paid  after  a  year's  probation,  the  present  system  being  quit'?  unjustifiable, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  system  of  purchase,  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  such  system, 
2041-2043.  207G- 2084.  2133. 

Explanation  as  to  the  attaches  at  Paris  not  going  much  into  society ;  any  want  of 

tWncy  in  sptaking  French  had  nothing  to  do  with  this,  2044-2050  Fair  knowledge 

of  French  possessed  by  the  attaches,  2049-2054  Feeling  at  Paris  as  to  the  hardship 

of  betn^  so  long  unpaid,  2055  Complaint  in  the  service  as  to  peers  and  others  being 

imported  for  the  higher  appointments,  2056,  2057  Advantage  formerly  on  ibe  score 

of  i  romo  ion  in  persons  entering  the  service  without  intending  to  continue  in  it,  2058- 
«o6t. 

Application  by  witness  when  at  Paris  for  a  paid  attacheship  in  Mexico,  5069-2072  

Witness  considers  he  is  still  in  the  profession,  in  fact  that  he  has  purchased  his  commts- 

aio  1  by  unpaid  service,  2073-2076  At  Paris  an  attache  should  be  in  a  position  to 

si  end  400/.  or  500/.  a  year,  2079-2080.  2136,  4137  Favourable  opinion  in  the  ser- 
vice as  10  the  conduct  of  the  second  examination,  2086-20M9  Extent  of  further  study 

necessary  alter  leaving  Eton  or  Harrow  in  order  10  qualify  for  the  examination,  2090- 
2092.  21*59. 

Kq-.ial  social  position  of  Foreign  Office  clerks  and  attaches,  2098-2101  Services 

rendered  by  ihe  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  agents  for  the  attaches,  Stc. ;  advantage 

to  the  latter  in  employing  them,  2 102-2108.  2129-2132  Approval  of  the  diplomatic 

service  being  treated  as  a  profession  up  to  the  post  ot  secretary  of  Embassy,  but  not  for 

the  higher  appointments,  2110-2112.  2128  Slightexient  to  which  political  patronage 

is  unduly  exercUed  in  promotions  or  in  selections  lor  the  more  desirable  missions,  2113- 

2117.  2127  Impropriety  of  requiring  the  heads  of  missions  to  treat  attaches  as  part  of 

their  families,  although  desirable  as  bringing  them  into  society,  2118-2123. 

Absence  of  irregularity  in  witness's  appointment,  whilst  still  a  diplomatic  servant,  as 

private  secretary  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  2124.  2125  Objection  to  the  heads  of  missions 

recommending  tor  promotion,  2126  Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  second  examina- 
tion ;  the  scope  of  the  first  examination  might  be  extended,  2 1 44,  2145.  2158  About 

21  or  22  year*  of  age  is  the  best  for  entering  the  service,  8146,  2147. 

Suggestion 
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Eerie,  R.  A.    (Analysis  of  hi*  Evidc 

Suggestion  that  the  civil  and  political  labour  of  the  embassy  be  scj>arated  from  the 
really  intellectual  labour,  and  that  a  chancelier  and  clerks  be  substituted  for  the  unpaid 

attaches,  and  be  appointed  by  the  ambassadors,  2147-2155  The  real  diplomatic 

servants  should  begin  with  the  rank  of  paid  attache,  having  first  undergone  a  short 
probation,  si 47.  2155-8158.2164-2174  Importance  attached  to  education  in  Eng- 
land, 2159-2162  Advantage  of  leave  of  absence  to  diplomatic  servants  every  year, 

or  every  two  years,  according  to  the  distance  from  this  country,  2163. 

Education  for  the  Service.    Decided  advantage  in  attaches  having  passed  through  a  univer- 
sity or  public  school ;  this  should  not  obviate  an  examination  lor  the  service,  Hammond 

254-250.  279.  280  Custom  to  educate  abroad  those  intended  for  the  diplomatic 

service,  ib.  494,  495  Advantage,  if  possible,  of  a  University  education  before  entering 

the  service,  Lord  Wodehwse,  717,  718.  767,  768  Importance  of  the  young  men  being 

educated  principally  at  home,  Lord  Wodehouse  766-768;  Elliot  1586-1588;  Earle 
2159-2162  ;  Lord  Cowley  2642. 

Advantage  in  diplomatic  servants  having  been  educated  at  a  public  school ;  much  to  be 
learnt,  bowexer,  after  leaving  the  public  schools,  Lord  Clarendon,  1079-1081  ;  Sir  J. 

Crampton  1 430- 1 434  A  University  degree  should  be  allowed  to  qualify,  instead  of  a 

civil  service  examination,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1148.  1272,  1273.  1292-1295';  Elliot  1587, 

1588.  1613-1615  Importance  of  a  University  education,  Sir  J.  Crampton  1435-  

Great  importance  attached  to  an  English  education  at  a  public  school  or  Universiiy,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1 729. 1 739-t  743. 

A  degree  at  a  University  should  exempt  from  examination,  except  as  regards  French, 
Lord  Mnlmeebury  1998-2000.  2006— — Good  English  education  required  in  addition  to 
a  knowledge  of  French  ;  how  this  may  be  provided  for,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  2238-2240. 

2269-  Outline  of  the  education  desirable,  ib.  2269  Doubt  as  to  there  being  any 

occasion  for  an  examination  when  a  young  man  has  been  to  a  University  a*  well  as  to  a 

public  school,  ib.  2313-2316  Opinion  thai  education  at  home,  that  is  at  a  public 

school,  is  the  most  desirable  education  for  a  diplomatic  servant,  Rumbold  2428-2434. 

Slight  importance  attached  to  a  University  education  us  a  test  of  fitness  for  the  service, 
Lord  Oncley  2673  ;  Mitford  3228,  3229. 

A  good  English  education  with  a  University  decree  is  as  good  an  education  as  possible 

for  a  diplomatic  selvant,  Slrachey  2707,  2708  Suggestion  that  a  certificate  from  a 

University,  &c,  should  at  once  entitle  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  diplomaic  service 

explanation  hereon  of  the  practice  in  foicign  countries,  Rice-&\ 2 1-3125.  3149-3152  

Means  of  diplomatic  education  at  All,  Soul's  College,  Oxford,  but  not  at  present  at 
Cambridge,  ib.  3124,3125.3158-3160. 

See  also  Examinations.       French  Language.       Qualifications  for  the  Service. 

Efficiency  of  the  Service.    Reference  to  the  manner  in  which  our  foreign  mission*  are  con- 
ducted as  reflecting  the  hi  chest  credit  upon  this  country,  Hammond  535  Further 

testimony  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  missions  ;  great  efficiency  of  our  ministers,  and 

confidence  and  respect  with  which  they  are  treated  abroad,  t"6.  C80  Great  efficiency 

also  of  the  secretaries  of  legation  and  attaches,  ib.  Witness  in  fact  considers  that  the 

diplomatic  service  is  on  the  whole  an  honour  to  the  country,  and  that  any  alterations  which 
may  be  deemed  advisable  should  refer  only  to  matters  ot  detail,  ib.  681. 

Very  great  changes  in  the  character  of  the  service  since  witness  first  entered  it  in  1807; 
great  improvement  on  the  whole,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  if>56-i66o  Unsuc- 
cessful diplomacy  of  this  country  on  ma  y  occasion*,  ib.  749  Opinion,  however,  that 

our  diplomatic  servants,  especially  of  late  years,  have  on  the  whole  been  quite  as  able 
as  those  of  foreign  countries,  ib.  1749,  1750.  1766. 

Great  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  corps  whilst  witness  was  in  office,  Lord  Malmesbury 

2013  Belief  that  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  is  at  least  as  efficient  as  that  of 

foreign  countries,  if  not  more  so,  Strachey  2702  Greater  efficiency  of  the  junior 

branches  of  the  service  than  of  ihe  foreign  dipl»mnti<;  service,  Mitford  3222  Testimony 

to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  Lord  f.  Rutsell  3504. 


Elliot,  The  Honourable  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Was  till  recently  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  1456  Entered  the  service  as  paid  attache  in  1841,  having  pre- 
viously been  precis  writer  at  the  Foreign  Office,  1 457- 1460  Abolition  of  the  post 

recently  held  by  witness  at  Naples,  he  and  all  the  members  of  the  legation  being  dis- 
missed, and  their  salaries  subsequently  stopped,  1461-1466  Witness  was  paid  up  to 

about  six  weeks  alter  the  King  left  Gaeta,  1463.  1625  Hardship  in  witness  having 

been  suddenly  deprived  of  a  salary  without  having  been  placed  ou  a  pension,  1466-1460. 

1566  Services  of  witness  as  precis  writer  and  paid  attache  adverted  to  as  not  counting 

towards  a  pension,  1470-1476. 

Grrat  advantage  if  the  paid  attaches  had  ihe  titles  of  second  and  third  secretaries  of 

legation,  1478  Attaches  might  be  paid  after  two  or  three  years'  service,  1479-1482. 
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Elliot,  The  Honourable  Henri/.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)  —continued. 

1632  Evils  of  attaches  being  kept  too  long  at  the  same  post,  I483.  1516-1520 

 Duties  of  witness  when  p;iid  attache  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  the  stuff  generally; 

great  variation  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  14S4-1490  Care  of  the  archives 

at  Sl  Petersburg,  &c.,  considered  ;  doubt  a*  to  the  expediency  of  placing  them  ulwaya 
under  one  individual,  and  of  providing  against  their  ever  being  removed,  1491,  1492. 
*497>  '498.  1619-1621. 

Practice  at  St.  Petersburg  in  regard  to  translations  in  the  Russi-m  language,  1493- 

1496  Arrangement  for  the  care  of  the  archives  at  Naples,  1497.  1574-1576  

Fuctions  of  a  secretary  of  legation  ;  relation  in  which  he  stands  towards  the  head  <>f  the 

iniesion,  1500-1505  Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  any  change  wit  11  respect  to  the 

private  secretary  tit  the  minister  being  a  member  of  the  mission,  1506-1510  Effect  of 

ihe  former  regulations  as  to  leave  of  absence  in  preventing  ministers  from  coming  home, 
1511-1514. 

Regulations  as  to  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  of  attaches,  8cc,  15*0-1523  

Probable  delay  in  the  payment  of  salaries  on  account  of  the  life  certificate  required,  1524- 

1527  Convenience,  without  abuse,  in  the  clerks  at  the  Foreign  Office  acting  as  agents 

for  the  diplomatic  service,  1528-1533  Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  system  of 

interchange  between  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  servant*,  1534- 

•54t  Objection  to  consuls  general  being  looked  upon  as  proper  persons  for  appointing 

to  the  diplomatic  service,  although  they  should  not  positively  be  debarred  from  such 
appointment :  political  functions  of  some  consuls  adverted  to  hereon,  1542-1548. 

Effect  of  the  facilities  of  telegraphic  communication  upon  the  responsibility,  &c.,  of 

ministers  abroad,  1549-1552  Amount  of  staff  of  the  mission  at  Naples;  service*  of  a 

paid  clerk  adverted  to,  1553-1557  Knowledee  of  Italian  possessed  at  the  mission, 

1558-1561  Question  whether  employment  could  not  be  found  at  the  Foreign  Office, 

01  at  missions  abroad,  for  the  staff  of  the  mission;  employment  of  oue  member  at  the 
Foreign  office,  1562-1566. 

Considerable  loss  to  witness  in  having  10  get  rid  of  his  house  and  furniture  at  Naples, 

1568-1573  Due  attention  generally  paid  at  the  missions  to  English  travellers  requiring 

to  transact  business,  1577— 1 5S5  Attache*  should  not  go  abroad  before  twenty-one 

years  of  ane,  1586  Importance  of  a  thorough  English  education  before  joining  the 

service,  1586-1588  A  university  degree  should  be  allowed  to  qualify  instead  of  a 

civil  service  examination,  1587,  1588.  1613-1615  A  knowledge  of  French  must  be 


Advantage  in  the  ministers  having  the  attaches  constantly  at  their  houses;  this  was 

mote  the  case  formerly  th.m  at  present,  1590.  1607-1612  Several  ministers  by  whom 

witness,  as  attache^  has  been  treated  as  pint  of  their  family,  1590,  1591  Practice  of 

attaches  in  going  into  or  abstaining  from  society  adverted  to  as  entirely  a  matter  of  indi- 

dual  feeling,  1592,  1593  The  unpaid  and  paid  attaches  are  treated  alike  by  the 

minister*,  1594  Nature  of  the  information  furnished  by  a  minister  at  such  a  place  aa 

the  Hague,  1595-1599  Absence  oi  security  through  the  civil  service  examinations 

that  the  most  fitting  men  are  appointed  as  attache,  1600-1603. 

Witness  cannot  speak  to  the  sufficiency,  or  otherwise,  of  the  salary  at  Naples,  1604, 

1 605  Insuffic  iency  generally  of  the  salaries  at  the  larger  courts,  but  not  at  the  smaller 

courts,  1C06.  1631  Increase  of  work  thrown  of  late  yeura  Hpon  the  attaches,  and 

causes  thereof,  1609,  l6to  Cause  of  the  faster  promotion  formerly  in  the  service, 

1611.  1637  .Advantage  if  there  were  at  e^ch  li  gation  a  library,  comprising  books  on 

public  law  and  treaties,  1617  Convenience  to  the  minister  if  a  residence  were  provided 

hv  Govcrnnit  nt;  doubt  a*  to  the  economy  of  such  arrangement,  1618-1624. 

The  salary  ol  witness  at  Copenhagen  was  about  equal  to  his  expenditure,  1626-1628 

 Opinion  that  a  minister  should  spend  his  salary,  but  should  not  be  obliged  to  trench 

up  m  his  private  means,  1629,  1630  Fairness  in  attaches  counting  their  time  for  a 

pension  from  the  period  of  entering  the  service;  objections,  however,  to  assimilating  the 
system  of  pensions  to  that  in  the  civil  service,  1633-1643  Doubt  whether  it  is  advis- 
able to  ab  li-h  ihe  mission  at  Hanover  or  other  German  missions,  1644-1648. 

Embassies.    Advantage  in  haviug  embassies  rather  than  missions  at  the  great  <  ourts  of 
Europe,  Hammond  118,  119;  Lord  Wudekouse  180,  181 ;  Lord  Clarendon  1022,  1023 

 Importance  of  our  having  embassies  where  other  poweis  have  them,  Sir  J.  Crampto* 

1327,  1328  Approval  of  the  re-establishment  of  embassies  in  lieu  of  missions  at  several 

<<t  the  great  courts,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redctiffe  1761-1763  Advantage  of  the  rank  of 


guaranteed,  1589.  1616. 
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English  Language.  Increased  practice  abroad  of  becoming  conversant  with  the  English 
language,  Sir  Q.  H.  Seymour  2874,  2275. 

Entertainments.    See  Fete*  and  Entertainments. 

Envoys  Extraordinary.  Explanation  as  to  the  use,  of  late  years,  of  the  denomination 
"Envoy  Extraordinary;"  it  hits  no  effect  as  to  piecedency,  Hammond  15-1 9  Con- 
siderable difference  between  the  offices  of  envoy  and  ambassador,  ib.  94-96. 

Examinations  : 

1.  Non-examination  formerly  of  Candidates. 

2.  Examinations  first  established  by  Lord  Clarendon. 

3.  Regulations  on  the  Subject ;  Qualification  required. 

4.  Conduct  of  the  Examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

6.  Power  to  dispense  with  the  Examination. 

0.  Further  Chance  given  in  the  event  of  Rejection. 

7.  Number  of  Nominations,  Rejections,  #*c. 

8.  Second  Examination,  that  is,  of  paid  Attaches  /  Question  hereon  of  having 

but  one  Examination. 
0.  Opinions  as  to  the  Effect  of  the  Examinations. 
10.  Question  of  but  one  Examination  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic 
Service. 

1.  Non-examination  formerly  of  Candidates  : 

There  was  not  formerly  any  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  those  appointed  to  the 

diplomatic  service,  Hammond  213,214.216  Absence  formerly  of  any  examination 

for  attacheship*,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1146,  1 147. 

1.  Examinations  first  established  by  Lord  Clarendon  : 

First  establishment  by  Lord  Clarendon  of  an  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service, 

Hammond  212  Introduction  of  the  system  of  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service 

when  witness  was  Foreign  Secretary,  the  heads  o.  examination  being  fixed  upon  by 
him,  Lord  Clarendon  955,  956. 

3.  Regulations  on  the  Subject;  Qualification  required: 

Similar  character  of  the  present  regulations  to  those  introduced  by  Lord  Clarendon, 

Hammond  215  Exceedingly  creditable  character  of  the  reports  made  by  the  attaches 

for  the  second  examination,  i6.  240,  241.  535  Sufficiency  of  an  examination  in  French, 

in  addition  to  a  university  education,  for  unpaid  attaches;  further  examination  desirable 

n  the  cfise  of  paid  attaches,  Sir  J.  CrampUm  1454,  1455  Extent  of  further  study 

necessary  after  leaving  Eton  or  Harrow  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  examination,  Earle 
2090-3092.  2159. 

Outline  of  the  requirements  from  candidates  t\>t  paid  and  unpaid  attocheship,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  1855,  Maitland  2819.  2867  

Modification  by  Lord  Malmesbury  of  Loid  Clarendon's  regulations;  restoration  of  the 
latter  by  I.oid  John  Russell,  ib.  2819.  2827,  2828.  2855. 

Nature  of  the  qualification  with  which  a  young  man  may  pass  the  examinations, 

Walrond  2890,2891  Many  young  men  who  have  been  at  Oxford,  especially  those 

who  have  taken  honours,  could,  after  a  short  ptriod  of  study,  pass  a  certain  proposed 
examination  of  a  higher  standard  than  the  present ;  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  such 

standard,  ib.  2905-2910.  2914-2921  Doubt  as  to  most  of  the  candidates  being 

"  cramnu  d"  for  the  examinations,  ib.  2941-2943. 

Slight  value  attached  to  the.  report  required  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  second  examination, 

Loeock  3239-3242  Suggestion  as  to  the  system  of  examination  desirable  in  lieu  of 

the  present  system,  ib.  3245,  3246. 

Regulations  for  the  examination  of  paid  attaches  before  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner.*, as  approved  bv  Lord  J.  Russell  in  August  1859,  App.  476,  477  Regulations 

approved  by  Lord  J.  Russell  in  August  1859,  for  the  examination  of  unpaid  attach6s, 
aft.  477. 

4.  Conduct  of  the  Examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners : 

Entire  conduct  of  the  examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  Hammond 
222-224  Functions  exercised  respectively  by  witness,  as  secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, by  the  examiners  under  the  Commissioner*,  and  by  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves ;  decision  in  each  case  by  the  Commissioners  after  inspection  of  the  papers, 

Maitland  2830-2839.  2850-086^3  All  the  examinations  for  the  diplomatic  service 

come  before  witness  or  his  fellow  examiner,  Walrond  2870  Explanation  of  the 

principle  upon  which  the  number  of  marks  for  each  subject  is  fixed,  ib.  2935 -2940. 

047.  3  u  3  6.  Power 
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Examination  3 — uon  tinned . 

5.  Power  10  dispense  with  the  Examination  : 

Power  at  present  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  to  dispense  with  ibe  civil  service  examina- 
tion for  the  attaches,  Hammond  284-286. 

6.  Further  Chance  given  in  the  event  of  Rejection  : 

Practice  to  give  more  th  in  one  chance  of  pacing  the  required  examinations,  Hammond 

7.  Number  of  Nominations,  Rejections,  §~c. 

Number  of  candidates  nominated,  certified,  and  rejected  for  unpaid  attacheships  in  each 

of  the  years  1856-00,  Mai t land  2820  Number  of  examinations,  certificates,  and 

rejections  for  paid  altacheshipa  in  eiich  year,  ib.  2825,  2826  Rejection  of  only  two  out 

of  37  candidates  for  |>aid  utUu  his hips ;  re-appointiuent  since  of  one  of  these,  Watrond 
2952-2956. 

8.  Second  Examination,  that  it,  of  paid  Attaches ;  Question  hereon  of  having  but 

one  Examination : 

Inconvenience  in  carrying  out  the  examination  for  paid  attacheships  ;  arrangement  by 
which  unpaid  attache*  after  two  years'  service  may  be  examined  for  the  office  of  paid 
attache,  without  reference  to  the  time  of  th<  ir  promotion  to  such  office,  Hammond  242 

 Advantage  of  unpaid  attaches  serving  for  some  time  before  examination  for  paid 

attache^,///.  301-304. 

Advantage  of  ihe  second  examination  necessary  before  appointment  to  paid  attache- 
ships  ;  absence  of  difficulty  through  this  being  undergone  m  London,  J^ord  li'odehouse 

749-75(5  Objection  to  young  men  being  examined  in  the  first  instance  for  paid  as  well 

as  unpaid  attacheships,  ji/756  Object  and  effect  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord 

Mnlinesbury.  that  the  second  examination  might  be  undergone  after  two  years'  service, 

ib.  Advantage  of  a  separate  and  impartial  examination  for  unpaid  attaches,  rather  than 

of  relying  upon  the  opinion  of  the  ministers  under  whom  the  young  men  have  served,  ib. 
"89,  790  Absence  of  hardship  in  a  second  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners being  necessary  befoie  promotion,  ib.  873-875. 

Opinion  that  there  should  be  but  one  examination,  and  that  on  first  entering  the 
i-ervicc,  Stua/t  1797-1804. 

Arrangement  made  by  witness  in  order  i<>  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  England 
for  the  second  examination  necessary  upon  promotion  to  paid  attacheships,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  1900.  1903.  1978-19*3. 

Favourable  opinion  in  the  service  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  second  examination,  Earle 

208G-J089  Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  second  examination;  the  scope  of  the 

first  examination  might  be  extended,  ib.  2144,  2145.  2158  Approval  of  a  second 

examination  after  the  young  men  have  been  some  time  in  the  service,  Sir  O.  H.  Seymour 

2318,  C319  Ciieuinsiaiic- s  under  which  witness,  though  not  examined  on  entering  the 

service,  underwent  nn  examination  on  promotion,  Strachey  2689,  2690. 

Approval  of  young  men  qualifying  hefure  going  abroad  for  passing  a  complete  exami- 
nation; >tudy  of  international  law  necessary  in  such  case*,  Walrond  2971-2974  

Creditable  character  of  the  second  examinations,  ib.  2975,  2976  Practice  as  to  the 

reports  required  of  the  young  men  in  coming  up  for  the  second  examination,  ib.  2980- 
«9S5- 

Opinion  that  the  second  examination  might  be  done  away  with ;  hardship  which  may 
arise  through  it,  Rice  3106,  3107 — —Witness  was  examined  for  the  paid  attacheship, 

but  not  for  the  unpaid  attacheship,  Lotock  3235,  3236  Inconvenience  of  the  second 

examination,  as  young  men  cannot  always  come  borne  for  the  purpose,  on  appointment ; 
instance  in  witness's  case,  ib.  3243,  3244.3278,  3279  Opinion  that  the  second  exami- 
nation should  be  abandoned  and  the  first  made  more  strict,  ib.  3245  Approval  of  an 

examination  in  the  first  instance,  which  shall  qualify  for  paid  attacheships,  Fane  3379- 
3384- 

Practical  inconvenience  of  the  examination  for  unpaid  attacheships;  opinion  that 
some  remedy  is  possible,  Lord  John  Russell  3403-3405. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  there  be  two  classes  of  examination  previous 
to  admission  into  the  service — a  first  and  second — the  candidate  selecting  which  he 
will  undergo;  if  he  pass  the  first  be  will  be  exempted  fioui  any  further  examination, 
Sep.  iii. 

9.  Opinions  as  to  the  Effect  of  the  Examinations: 

Witness  cannot  speak  particularly  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  have  under- 
gone the  examinations;  he  does  not  wish  for  any  alteration  of  the  system,  Hammond 

225,  226.  238,  239.  250  Very  satisfactory  operation  of  the  system  of  examination, 

Lord  Clarendon  956,  957  Impiovement  through  the  system  of  examination,  Sir  A. 

Buclianan  1 148. 

Absence 
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Ex AMI  N A  tions— continued. 

9.  Opinion*  as  to  the  Effect  of  the  Examination! — continued. 

Absence  of  security  through  tbe  civil  service  examinations  that  the  most  fitting;  men 

are  appointed  as  attaches,  Elliot  ifioo-1603  Approval  of  tbe  examination  before  first 

appointment,  Lord  Matmesbury  1 89H,  1 80.9  Satisfactory  qualifications  of  some  atlach6s 

who  have  undergone  tl>e  examinations;  witness  considers,  in  fuc»,  that  the  system  of 
examination  works  well.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2270,  2271.  2316. 

Very  good  knowledge  of  French  since  the  system  of  examination;  in  other  points 
witness  has  not  known  any  marked  improvement  through  the  examinations,  Lord  Cowley 
2467-2476. 

Approval  of  the  system  of  examination  although  the  present  one  does  not  at  all  secure 
the  required  qualifications,  Strachey  2691  Usefulness  of  the  examination  lor  attache- 
ships,  as  excluding  notoriously  incompetent  persons,  Rice  3 105  Doubt  whether  any 

system  of  examination,  properly  so  called,  is  really  a  suthcieut  test  for  the  diplomatic 
service;  views  of  Lord  Napier  hereon,  ib.  316,5. 

Defective  character  of  the  examinations  as  not  sufficiently  testing  a  man's  powers, 
Mitford  32 1 2,  3213— — Approval  of  the  system  of  examinations  a*  tending  to  increase 

the  efficiency  of  those  who  enter  the  service,  Fane  32^5-3290.  3772  Value  of  the 

examinations  in  excluding  incompetent  men,  Lord  John  Russell  3398. 

10.  Question  of  but  one  Examination  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service: 

Different  examination  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  for  the  Diplomatic  Service;  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  uu  examination  embracing  the  common  point*  most 

useful  for  both  services,  Lord  Wodehouse  708,  709  -Advantage  if  there  were  but  one 

examination  («t  the  foreign  service  and  the  home  service,  the  standard  for  the  Foreign 
Oflice  being  raised.  Rice  3119,  3120. 

See  also  Competitive  Examination.  Education  for  the  Service.  Foreign  Office,  I. 
French  Language.  Laaguuges,  Knowledge  vf.  Latin.  Qualifications  for  the 
Service.  Re-nomination. 

Exchanges  {Payment  if  Salaries).    Regulation  in  regard  to  losses  or  gains  by  the  exchanges 

so  that  the  minister  may  neither  suffer  nor  profit,  Hammond  581,  582  Undue  losses 

sustained  by  consuls  in  China,  Sec,  by  the  exchanges,  Lord  Matmesbury  1945-19.18. 

Circular  issued  by  Lord  Clarendon,  dattd  4  October  1855,  relative  to  the  losses  by  the 
exchanges,  App.  462. 

Extracts  from  Despatches.  Especinl  care  necessary  in  regard  to  giving  extracts  from 
despatches  for  the  information  of  Parliament,  Lord  Wodehouse  903-905. 

Extraordinary  Expenses  of  Missions.  Arrangement  by  which  in  large  missions  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  may  be  drawn  for  in  advance,  on  account;  thU  regulation  might  be 
extended,  Hammond  540,  541  Statement  to  the  effect  that  there  is  not  any  consider- 
able delay  before  the  extraordinarie*  are  settled,  ib.  542,  543  Difficulty  in  regard  to 

ministers  abroad  being  paid  on  account  of  extraordinaries  in  advance,  ib.  576-570". 

Propriety  of  a  power  in  the  ministers  to  draw  for  extras,  instead  of  making  advances 

out  of  their  own  funds,  Lord  Wodehouse  887-892  Tax  upon  ministers  in  having  10 

advance  money  fur  extras ;  how  tlii*  should  be  remedied,  Lord  Clarendon  1008-1013  

Los*  to  witness  in  having  to  pay  interest  on  money  borrowed  for  advances,  ib.  1009- 

101 1  ;  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1244,  1245  Inconvenience  formerly,  and  improvement  lately, 

on  the  score  of  payment  for  txtias;  illustration  in  the  case  of  Madrid;  power  now 
given  to  the  ministers  to  draw  monthly,  .Sir  A.  Buchanan  1 162-1 179.  1201-1204.  1242- 

»249- 

Necessity  for  the  recent  improvement  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  payment  for  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  missions,  Sir  J.  Crampton  1341,  1342  Improved  regulation  re- 
quired in  regard  to  the  payment  of  extraordinary  expenses  generally,  Lord  Stratford  de 

Redeliffe  1689-1691  Great  improvement  of  late  in  the  payment  of  extraordinary 

expenses,  Stuart  1876,  1877;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2217,  2218  -Complaints  in  witness's 

time  as  to  tbe  irregular  payment  of  extraordinary  expenses,  Lord  Matmesbury  1918  

Practice  as  to  the  revwon  of  extraordaiaries  before  payment,  ib.  1919-1922.  ' 

Further  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  rxtraordinaries,  and  the  amount 
at  different  embassies,  itc.  in  1859-60;  regulation  made  in  the  present  year,  whereby  the 
ministers  at  certain  court?  are  allowed  10  draw  in  advance  monthly;  sums  to  be  allowed 

to  be  drawn,  Hammond  2776-2800  It  « as  proposed  to  extend  to  all  the  courts  a 

power  to  draw  in  advance  for  extraordinaiies,  but  the  Treasury  did  not  see  the  necessity, 
1*.  2798-2800. 

Explanation  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  extraordinary  expenses,  and  the  permission 
given  to  draw  a  certain  sum  monthly;  the  accounts  are  now  sent  in  pretty  regulaily, 

Conyttgham  3021-3025  Propriety  of  minister*'  outlay  for  extraordinariea  being  repaid 

as  soon  as  possible,  Lord  John  Russell  3437~3439. 

0.47,  304  Circular 
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Extraordinary  Expenses  of  Missions — continued. 

Circular  by  Lord  J.  Russell  to  the  diplomatic  servants  abroad,  dated  20  January  i860, 
with  reference  to  the  increase  of  extraordinary  expenses,  and  tbe  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
matter,  App.  464-466. 

See  also  Constantinople.  Paris. 

F. 

Fane,  The  Honourable  Julian.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  secretary  of  embassy  at 
Vienna;  different  capacities  in  which  he  has  servid  since  1844,  when  he  entered  the 

service,  3180-3282  Was  an  unpaid  attache  from  1 844  to  1851  ;  3282  Kcspects 

in  which  the  diplomatic  service  is  now  more  re-zarded  as  a  regular  career  than  it  used  to 

be,  3283,  3284.  3373  Approval  of  the  system  of  examinations  as  tending  to  increase 

the  efficiency  of  those  who  enter  the  service,  3285-3290.  3372  Open  competition 

would  not  <nsure  the  qualifications  most  desirable  for  the  service,  3291-3293. 

Willingness  generally  of  diplomatic  servants  to  go  into  society,  3294-3297  Duty 

of  heads  of  missions  10  introduce  their  attaches   into  society,  3298  Satisfactory 

relations  generally  between  the  heads  of  missions  and  the  attaches,  &c,  3299-3301  

Doubt  us  to  any  advantage  being  gained  by  paying  the  junior  members  of  the  service  at 

an  earlier  period,  3302-3304  Excess  of  work  ;it  times  at  the  Vienna  embassy; 

Sunday  is  not  a.  leisure  day,  3305-3310.  3334  Different  duties  now  performed  by 

diplomatic  servants  ui  Vienna,  ice,  which  might  he  transferred  to  the  consuls,  331 1-3317. 

Approval  of  the  principle  of  promotion  by  seniority  being  generally  followed,  as  at 

present,  331H-3321  Exceeding  usefulness  of  the  small  G<rman  missions;  serious 

disadvantages  it  they  wereabolished, 3322-3332  Functions  performed  re*pectively  by  the 

head  of  a  mission  and  the  secretary  of  legation  ;  there  is  generally  quite  enough  for  both 

of  them  to  do,  3333,  3334  Exceptional  instances  of  detaching  some  member  of  a 

mission  on  special  service,  and  requiring  reports  from  him,  3335~3339  Increase  of 

work  at  ihe  Vienna  embassy  through  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  3340-3347. 

Obstacles  to  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  officer  or  chancelier  at  missions  abroad* 

3349-3351  Approval  of  the  junior  members  of  the  service  spending  a  longer  time  in 

the  Foreign  Office,  3352  Objections  on  the  scale  of  salary  and  the  different  duties  to 

be  performed  to  compulsory  interchanges  between  the  higher  grades  in  the  Foreign  Office 

ana  diplomatic  service;  approval  of  interchanges  occasionally,  3352-3357  Practice 

in  the  Austrian  and  other  foteign  service  to  make  interchanges  of  service,  3357-3361 

 Establishment  of  an  embassy  in  lieu  of  a  mission  tit  Vienna;  very  considerable 

expenditure  entiiled  upon  the  ambassador,  3362-3371. 

Convenience  of  the  svstem  of  agents  at   the   Foreign  Office,  without  any  undue 

influence  occurring  under  the  sv-teto,  3374-3378  Approval  of  an  examination  in  the 

first  instil  me,  which  shall  qualify  for  paid  attachcships,  3370-3384  Improvement  on 

the  score  of  rank,  if  attacl»6s  were  termed  secretaries,  3385,  3386  Advantage  in 

calling  attaches  secretaries,  and  in  dating  their  pensions  Irom  that  period,  3385.  3387 

■  Expediency  of  some  longer  leave  being  allowed  10  diplomatic  servants  than  to 

Foreign  Office  clerks,  3387,  3388  Impression  that  the  deduction  for  ag<  ncy  is  some- 
thing more  than  one  per  cent,  on  the  salary,  3389-3392. 

Fees.  Objection  to  any  diplomatic  seivants  being  allowed  to  receive  fees,  as  in  the 
consular  service,  Hammond  £47-553. 

Fetes  and  Entertainments.  Expediency  of  feres  being  occasionally  given  by  ambassadors 
or  ministers,  at  which  the  Sovereign  of  the  country  should  be  present,  Lord  Wodehouse 

804-807  Ministers  should  be  m  a  position  to  entertain  largely,  and  to  give  fetes.  Sir 

A.  Buchanan  1191-1194.  1282,  1283  Political  importance  of  fetes  or  emertainments 

by  ambassador*,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1764  Importance  in  a  diplomatic  sense, 

of  ambassadors  entertaining,  Lord  Cowley  2646. 

Fixed  Number  of  Attaches,  fyc.  Objection  to  a  fixed  and  limited  number  of  attaches  and 
secretaries  f«-r  t!:e  entire  service,  with  fixed  rules  as  to  promoton  from  one  class  to 

another,  Hammond  120-127  Non-objection  to  the  number  of  unpaid  attacb6s  being  a 

fixed  number  ;  expediency  however  of  a  discretion  in  the  Foreign  Minister  to  exceed 

such  number,  Lord  Wudehouse  719-721.  742-744  Advantage  if  the  aggregate  number 

of  attache*  were  limited,  Lord  Clarendon  994-997;  Lord  Malmesbury  1989-1991. 

Obj  cti<  n  to  u  fixed  or  limited  number  ol  ailm  h6s,  Sir  J.  Cramptun  1326.  1357.  1361, 

1362  Appioval  of  a  limit  upon  the  number  of  attaches,  as  in  the  French  service,  Lord 

Cowley  24Kb ,  24H7  Further  statement  as  to  the  obstacles  to  a  fixed  number  of 

attache-,  such  b  >dy  to  be  tieat?d  as  u  regular  proies*ion,  Hammond  2812-2817. 

Foreign  Countries.    Employment  c  unpnid  attaches  by  most  of  the  continental  countries, 

Hammond  \\H-\o\  Difficulty  of  testing  ihe  acquirements  of  our  diplomatic  servants  as 

com p> red  v>ilh  thr»e  of  lbrri..n  countries,  ih.  318,  319  Comparative  efficiency  of  the 

dip  omatio  service  of  foreign  countries,  and  <  f  this  country,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
1 749*  »7iiO-  »7^6;  Sttachei/ 2]oi ;  AJvford  3222. 

Circular 
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Foreign  Countries — continued. 

Circular  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  abroad,  dated 
25  October  i860,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  several 
foreign  courts,  App.  314  Communication*  or  reports  received  in  reply  to  the  fore- 
going, ib.  314  et  seq. 

See  also  France.       Russia.       Salaries,  0.       United  States. 
Foreigx  Office: 

1 .  Generally  at  to  the  Staff,  and  the  Conduct  of  the  Business. 

2.  As  to  a  System  of  Exchange  between   the  Staff  and  the  Diplomatic 

Servants. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Staff,  and  the  Conduct  of  the  Business  : 

Communication  through  witness  as  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  of  all  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  diplomatic  servants ;  witness 
is  in  fact  kept  fully  informed  of  all  matters  rehting  to  ihe  diplomatic  service,  Hammond 

6-9  Additional  lender  Secretary  appointed  for  the  Foreign  Office  in  1858;  need  felt 

for  this  assistance,  16.471-477  Satisfactory  working^  of  the  arrangement  by  which 

the  whole  of  the  office  is  divided  between  the  political  Under  Secretary  and  the  perma- 
nent Under  Secretary,  16.478-482. 

Very  few  vacancies  annually  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Hammond  496-499  Reference 

to  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Palinerston  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  dated  9th  Augu>t 

1841,  as  being  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  office,  ib.  677  

Appointment  of  an  intermediate  class  between  the  senior  clerk  and  the  first  class 
junior,  ib. 

Statement  delivered  in  explanatory  in  detail  of  the  organization  of  the  office,  and  the 
system  upon  which  the  business  is  conducted,  Hammond  679. 

Practice  in  the  Foreign  Office  not  to  promote  clerks  by  seniority  unless  competent, 

Lord  Wade hu use  868,  869  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system  of  division  of 

labour  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  between  the  political  and  permanent  Under  Secretaries  ; 
preference  given  011  the  whole  to  the  system  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  Sec,  ib.  879-886. 

Negative  advantage  as  regards  the  Foreign  Office  clerks,  of  the  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions, Conyngham  3043,  3044. 

List  of  the  establishment,  with  the  dates  of  first  appointment,  and  of  promotion  from 
class  to  class,  showing  the  salary  in  each  case,  App.  486,  487. 

2.  As  to  a  Syttem  of  Exchange  between  the  Staff  and  the  Diplomatic  Servants  : 

General  feeling  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  in  favour  of  a  voluntary  arrange  - 
ment  by  which  ihey  might  serve  for  a  time  at  missions  abroad,  their  places  at  home 
being  supplied  by  attaches  from  abroad;  two-fold  advantage  of  such  a  system,  Hammond 

416-458.  501  Usefulness  of  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  in  a  chancery  abroad,  ib.  420-422. 

436  Practice  hitherto  in  having  one  or  two  clerks  attached  to  missions  for  a  time,  ib. 

420,  421 .  444, 445  Consideration  to  be  given,  in  carrying  out  exchanges,  to  the  rela- 
tive salaries  and  prospects  in  each  case,  Hammond  422-436.  453-457.  460-462  ;  Rice 

3136-3138  Greater  usefulness  of  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  who  has  served  at  a  foreign 

mission,  Hammond  427,428.  440,441.  458  Advantage  to  witness  through  having 

served  abroad,  ib.  427. 

Reasons  for  objecting  to  an  interchange  between  the  senior  clerks  in  the  office  and  the 
corresponding  cla»s  of  diplomatic  servants,  Hammond  428-443.  463-467.  501  ;  Lord 
Wodehouse  697-703;  Lord  Clarendon  963;  Conyngham  3194-3196;  Lord  J.  Russell 
3493-3498 — —Evidence  in  disapproval  of  fixed  regulations,  whereby  all  attaches  should 
be  brought  to  serve  in  the  Foreign  Office  for  a  period,  Hammond  433.  451 ,  452.  460-46  2. 

483-490.  501  -Diplomatic  experience  of  several  of  witness's  predecessors  at  the 

Foreign  Office,  16.  468-470  Organization  of  the  Foreign  Office  adverted  to  with 

reference  to  the  inexpediency  of  any  interchange  with  diplomatic  officers,  involving  a 
higher  class  of  clerk  than  that  of  second  class  junior,  ib.  678,  679. 

Evidence  in  favour  generally  of  a  system  of  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  clerks  h 
the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  servants,  that  is  between  the  junior  ranks  in  eacli 
case,  Lord  Wodehouse  696-707.  713,  714.  938;  Lord  Clarendon  963-966;  Sir  A. 
Buchanan  1310-1313;  Sir  J.  Crampton  1348-1350;  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1673, 
1674;  Stuart  1819-1825;  Lord  Ala Imesbury  1908-1912.  2005;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 
2179-2182;  Rumbold  2372,  2373  ;  Strachey  2696,  2697  ;  Rice  3096-3 1 04.  31 14-31  lO. 

3144.  3176-3178;  Lord  J.  Russell  3453-3455  There  should  not  be  any  fixed  rule  or 

compulsory  system  in  regard  to  exchanges,  Sir  J.  Crampton  1348-1350;  Rice  314-, 
3143;  Fane  3352-3357. 

Question  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  system  of  interchange,  Elliot  1534-1541  ;  Earle 
2039,  2040;  Lococh  3261-3264. 
O.47.  3  X  Limitations 
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Keport,  i8Gi — continued. 

Foreign  Office— continued. 

2.  As  to  a  System  of  Exchange  between  the  StaJ',  &c.  -continued. 

Limitations  under  which  advisable  lo  carry  <>ut  interchanges  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  Diplomatic  Service,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1673,  1674;  Lord  Malmes- 

bury  1908-191 2.  2005  Instances,  during  witness's  administration,  of  Foreign  Office 

clciks  having  been  sent  od  diplomatic  missions,  Lonl  Malmesburi/  1907  Kqual  social 

portion  of  Foreign  Office  clerks  and  attaches,  Earle  2098-2101   Opinions  favourable 

10  an  extension  of  the  system  of  interchange  to  the  senior  ranks,  Lord  Cowley  2479; 
Rice  3 127-3 1 34.  3179-31*3- 

Adyant-jres  to  be  derived  from  a  regular  amalgamation  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  .md 
Foreign  Office;  large  changes  in  cessary,  Lord  Cowley  2477-2482  ;  Mitford  3200-3208. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  exchanges  be  allowed,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Agi-  of'  Appointment.        Agent*  {Foreign  Office).  Appointment  to  the 

Service.         Attaches.           Cost.         Examinations,  10.  Leant  of  Absence. 

Pensions.           Political   Patronage.           Promotion.  Queen's  Messengers, 
Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants. 

France.    Practice  in  the  French  servie  -  as  to  the  attaches  serving  id  the  Foreigu  Office, 

Hammond  491-403  Considerable  deductions  to  which  the  salaries  of  the  French 

diplomatic  officers  ore  subject,  )b.  62 1.  u'23  Practice  of  inlti  change  in  France  between 

the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Ministry  tor  Foreign  Allaire,  Lord  Wodehottse  698.  783- 

787  ;  Lord  Cotcfet/  2482-2485  Discontinuance  «f  the  practu  e  at  French  missions  of 

the  sccr'taries  living  w  ith  the  head  <  f  the  mission,  Lord  Cowley  2559,  2560. 

Sundry  documents  furnished  to  Lad  Cowley  from  the  French  Ministry  for  Foieign 
Affairs,  containing  detailed  information  relative  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  tiie 
diploma  lie  service  of  France,  App.  343-359- 

See  also  Paris.        Salaries.  6. 

FrunhfoiL    Necessity  of  a  diplomatic  agent  at  Frankf.-rt,  I^rd  Wodehonie  829  Salary 

and  expenditure  oi  wit  <;s>  when  sent  on  a  special  mission  10  Frankfort,  Ljrd  Cowley 

251  fi.  See  also  German  Missions. 

French  Language.     Satisfactory  knowledge  of  th  •  French  language  possessed  by  the 

;ittaches  generally,  Hammond  234  Absence  of  any  nece  sitv  'or  education  abroad  in 

qualifying  tor  the  examination  in  French,  &c.,  iA.  309-312.  33o-33t»  A  knowledge 

of  French  is  essential  in  all  f>rcigu  ministers,  Hammond  (172,  073;  Lord  Clarendon 

9<>9-972  • 

Opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  ex  initiation  in  French  as  well  as  the 

qualificati  on  of  the  young  uien  generally  in  that  language,  Lord  Wadckouse  756-766  

Different  knowledge  of  French  acquired  for  ibe  For^inn  Office  and  tor  the  diplomatic 
service,  ib.  769-77 1  Fluency  in  speaki ig  French  is  hardly  necessary  before  appoint- 
ment, Lord  Clarendon  1082-10^4. 

A  well  grounded  knowledge  ef  French  but  ii"t  of  other  foreign  languages,  should  be 
required  in  .ill  attaches;  iionic  education  should  not  be  distuibed  (or  the  sake  of  learn- 
ing abroad  to  speak  French  fluently,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1151-1157.  12S4,  1285  

Witness  has  not  known  any  inconvenience  fi'oui  incompetence  in  Fiench,  ib.  1157. 

Inco  venieice  to  attache-  wlien  not  able  10  speak  Fiench  fluently;  effect  of  the  want 
of  this  knowledge  in  preventing  them  from  going  into  society,  Sir  J.  Crampton  1346, 

1347.  1441-1443.  1447,  144^  Necessity  of  a  good  knowledge  of  French;  this 

might  t>c  perfected  aft- r  joining  the  mission,  ib.  1337-1348.  14.33,  1454  Improved 

knowledge  of  French  -ince  the  civil  service  exammati  11-,  ib.  1444,  1445  Knowledge 

of  Frencli  must  be  guaranteed,  Elliot  \  -$Q.  1616. 

A  competent  knowledge  of  the  French  language  is  very  <  eairable  in  an  attache,  but  home 
education  should  11  t  ee  sacrificed  in  order  that  be  might  speak  it  fluently  on  first  appoint- 
ment, Lord  Stratford  deRedciiffe  1733-1735.  174*,  1 743*  Witness  was  familinr  with 

the  French  l.iii^u  ^e  before  appointment  as  attache,  Stuart  1785,  17N6  A  knowledge 

of  Fiench  is  of  great  imj  oitaticc,  and  the  young  men  might  spend  11  year  011  the  continent 

so  as  to  si  eak  it  fluently  bt  fore  entering  the  service,  ib.  1 305-1808  Difficulty  in 

getting  itjt)  pensions  in  France  m  order  to  learn  the  language,  ib.  1838-1841. 

Special  importance  attached  to  a  familiar  knowledge  of  French  as  an  iudkpensahle  quali- 
fication for  the  service,  Lord  Mulmtsburj/  1901,  1902;  Sir  J.  H.  Seymomr  22ig-23Si. 
2238.  2258-2262  ;  Lord  Cowley  2466 — —Fair  knowledge  of  French  possessed  by  the 

attaches  at  Paris  when  witness  was  there,  Earle  2049-2054  Means  for  acquiring  a  proper 

knowledge  of  French  at  the  public  schools  in  ih  s  country,  Sir  (J.  JL  Seymour  2220. 

2252-2258  Advantage  to  the  French  in  their  language  being  the  common  language  of 

diplomacy,  ib.  2278,  2279  Opportunity  abroadfor  soon  learning  to  speak  fluently 

if  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  gener  dlv  be  first  obtained  in  this  country,  Lord  Cow- 

ty3b'74- 
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French  Language— continued. 

Information  relative  to  the  examination  in  French;  means  for  a  higher  stand  an  I  in 

thU  respect,  Walrotid  2880-2889.  2911-2913.  2947-2951  Reference  to  the  number 

of  rejections  for  want  of  proficiency  in  French,  Ib.  2922-2925  Difficulty  in  exacting  a 

higher  si audard  of  attainments  in  French  than  is  compatible  with  the  examination  in  a 

university,  ib.  2926-2929  There  might  be  a  re-examination  in  French  on  the  second 

examination,  that  is  lor  paid  attaches,  to.  2977-2979. 

Inadequate  test  of  French  by  the  examina lions,  Mitfard  3214-3220  Candidates 

should  be  required  to  speak  French  fluently,  ib.  3217-3219  Severe  character  of  the 

examination  required  in  French,  Locock  3237,  3238.  3245-3248  Doubt  as  to  the 

expediency  of  requiring  young  men  to  be  masters  of  conversation  in  French,  Lord  John 
Russell  3399-3402. 

G. 

German  Language.  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  German  in  our  agents  in  Germany, 
Hammond  236,  237  It  is  very  essential  ttiat  a  minister  should  have  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  German  language,  ib.  673. 

German  Missions.  Question  of  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  missions  considered  ;  opinion 
that  those  at  Dresden  and  Stuttgard  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  not  those  of  any  other 
of  the  German  courts,  Lord  Wodehoute  824-839.  844-848. 

Objections  to  abolishing  the  missions  at  Dresden  and  Stuttgard,  or  other  of  the  German 
courts,  Lord  Clarendon  1017-1021  ;  Elliot  1644-1648;  Sir  G.  II.  Seymour  2208;  Lard 

Cowley  2576.  Inexpediency  of  diminishing  either  the  number  of  the  missions  or  the 

staff' m  the  German  stales,  Lord  Malmesbttry  1949-1956  The  minister  at  Stuttgard 

should  take  Darmstadt  in  his  circuit,  Sir  G.  II.  Seymour  2208. 

Opinion  that  separate  missions  might  be  dispensed  with  at  Stuttgard  and  the  other 

smaller  German  courts,  Strachey  2700,  2701  Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  some  of 

the  smaller  Getman  missions  might  be  abolished  or  consolidated,  Rice  3161 .  3185,3189. 

3«9i-3i93- 

Exceeding  usefulness  of  the  small  German  missions  ;  serious  disadvantages  if  thev 
were  abolished,  Fane  3322-333*. 

Gordon,  G.  J.  R.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Gordon,  dated  Stuttgard,  23d  Noretnber  i860, 
of  the  alterations  desirable  in  tbe  existing  regulations  of  the  diplomatic  service, 
App.  448-451. 

Greece.  Information  furnished  by  the  Greek  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  reply  to 
questions  submitted  through  Mr.  W.  G.  C.  Elliot,  relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Greece.  App.  p.  365-371. 


H. 

Hague,  The.  Nature  of  the  information  furnished  by  a  minister  at  such  a  place  as  the 
Hague,  Elliot  1595-1599.  See  also  Netherlands. 

Hamburgh.  Particulars,  as  furnished  to  Mr.  Ward  by  the  Government  of  Hamburgh,  re- 
lative to  the  diplomatic  service  and  establishments  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  App.  388,  389 
 Statement  of  the  charges  of  the  Hanseatic  missions,  i£.  389. 

Hammond,  Edmund.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Permanent  Umler  Secretary  of  State 

for  Foreign  Affairs;  has  been  connected  with  the  Foreign  Office  for  37  years,  1-4  

Delivers  in  sundry  papers  relative  to  the  subject  before  the  Committee,  5  Communi- 
cation through  witness  of  all  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  diplomatic 
servants ;  witness  is,  in  fact,  kept  fully  informed  of  all  matters  relating  to  tbe  diplomatic 
service,  6-9. 

Alteration  of  late  years  in  the  system  •  f  Consuls  General  in  South  America,  thev  being 

now  placed  upon  the  diplomatic  list,  and  treated  as  charge  d'affaires,  10  Alteration 

about  30  years  ago  in  paying  the  salaiies  of  attaches  out  of  the  diplomatic  fund,  ib.  

Substitution  several  years  ago  of  missions  instead  of  embassies  in  Spain  and  Portugal; 

consequent  reduction  of  salary,  1 1-14  Explanation  as  to  tbe  use,  of  late  years,  of  the 

denomination,  "  Envoy  Extraordinary ;"  it  has  no  effect  as  to  precedency,  15-19. 

Removal  of  a  considerable  grievance  if  commissions  as  second  secretary,  or  third 

secretary  were  given  to  paid  attach6s,  20—25,  85,  86  Grievauce  in  attaches  not  bein^ 

entitled  to  a  pension  dating  from  the  time  of  their  receiving  salaries,  22.  85,  86  

Advantage  of  commissions  to  attaches  in  order  to  enable  them  to  act  in  legalizing  docu- 
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mcnts,  25*28.  76  Practice  of  late  years  to  look  upon  attaches  as  having  much  more 

of  an  official  and  permanent  character  than  was  formerly  the  case ;  the  service  his, 

in  (act, become  more  of  a  profession,  29-33,  ill,  112  Approval  of  attache*  being 

unpaid  for  some  period  after  entering  the  service ;  necessity  of  their  having  independent 

means,  34-45  The  rule  of  paying  attaches  might  be  modified,  so  that  after  a  year's 

probation  they  should  receive  a  salary,  and  be  paid  upon  a  scale,  ib-  Average  of 

about  four  years  as  the  period  for  which  an  attache  remains  without  a  salary,  34.  46-49 

 Reference  to  the  two  senior  paid  attaches  as  being  in  Persia ;  peculiarity  in  their 

appointment,  50.  149,  150. 

Few  instances  of  clerks  at  the  embassies ;  these  are  not  acknowledged  as  numbers  of 

the  diplomatic  body,  51-56  Explanation  as  to  Count  Pisatri  having  been  placed  at 

the  head  of  the  Chancery  at  Constantinople,  57-59— —-Explanation  as  to  Mr.  Atlee  at 

Paris  being  attache  as  well  as  librarian,  59.  65,  66.  145-146  Opinion  that  the  office 

of  chaacefii  r,  as  in  foreign  legations,  is  not  required  in  our  service,  60-63  Non- 
allowance  out  of  the  public  funds  of  any  salary  for  the  office  of  private  secretary  to  a 
minister ;  objection  to  a  salary  being  attached  to  the  office,  and  to  the  private  secretary 
being  part  of  the  establishment,  64.  67-75. 

Total  increase  of  charge  t<»  the  public  if  the  attaches  commence  upon  a  salary ;  witness 
would  not  object  to  this  arrangement  if  the  salaries  me  phu  od  upon  a  lower  scale  than 

at  present,  77-84.  105,  106  Receut  employment  of  military  attaches;  rank  which 

they  would  probably  take,  87-93  Considerable  diftvreme  between  the  offices  of 

envoy  and  ambassador,  94-96-— Unanimous  feeling  of  the  representatives  abroad  in 
favour  of  substituting  the  office  of  second  and  third  secretary  for  attaches,  97  Em- 
ployment of  unpaid  attaches  by  most  of  the  Continental  countries,  98-101 . 

Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  keeper  of  archives  except  at  Puns  and  Constantinople, 

102-104.  138  Objection  to  the  employment  of  temporary  clerk*  at  the  embassies  in 

order  that  certain  work  might  be  done  by  them  instead  cf  the  attaches,  107-110  

Expediency,  in  treating  the  diplomatic  service  as  a  profession,  of  its  being  optional  to 

appoint  any  one  out  of  the  service  to  the  higher  grades,  1 1 1-117  Advantage  in  having 

at  certain  courts  embassies  rather  than  mission*,  118,  1 19  Objection  to  a  fixed  and 

limited  number  of  attaches  and  secretaries  for  the  entire  service,  with  fixed  rules  as  to 
promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  120-127. 

Much  higher  salaries  in  the  English  than  in  the  French  diplomatic  service,  128,  129 
■      Further  statement  as  to  the  expedieivcy  of  attaches  being  partly  supported  by  their 

families  until  they  rise  in  the  service,  130-137  Propriety  of  the  private  secretary  of 

the  ambassador  not  having  any  place  in  the  embassy,  and  heing  identified  only  with  the 
ambassador  who  appoints  him,  139-144— — Explanation  relative  to  four  young  men  sent 
to  Constantinople,  at  witness's  suggestion,  10  he  brought  up  as  Oriental  attaches  ;  failure 

of  the  scheme,  151-158  Less  necessity  now  than  formerly  for  dragomans  and  oriental 

secretaries  at  Constantinople;  number  of  paid  attaches  there,  159-163. 

Witness  has  had  no  complaint  of  the  attaches  heing  overworked,  164— —  Understand- 
ing that  there  is  no  unwillingness  among  the  unpaid  attaches  to  work  diligently,  165. 
167.  172— -Fahe  delicacy  in  ministers  in  not  requiring  unpaid  attaches  to  work  as 
diligently  us  paid  attaches;  greater  obligation,  however,  011  the  hitter  than  on  the  former 

to  work  as  required.  166-171  Objection,  on  the  score  of  expense,  to  sending  out 

attaches  to  several  of  the  diplomatic  missions  in  South  America,  173,  174  Approval 

of  attaches  being  frequently  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  175. 

Advantage  if  attaches  commenced  their  career  at  the  least  agreeable  missions,  and  rose 

by  gradation  to  the  more  agieeable  ones,  174,  175  Hardship  in  the  expense  of  moving 

from  place  to  place  being  entirely  thrown  upon  the  attaches,  177,  178  Probation  of 

three  months  m  the  Foreign  Office  before  an  attache  enters  upon  his  duties,  179  — 
Impossibility  of  dispensing  altogether  with  the  class  of  dragomans  or  interpreters  at 
Constantinople,  or  with  an  oriental  secretary  to  superintend  them,  180-182. 

A  charge  des  affaires  is  not  recognised  at  the  Foreign  Office  as  distinct  from  a  charge 

d'affairrs,"  183  Dmibt  as  to  the  attaches  feeling  more  responsibility  at  first  if  paid, 

184,  185  Objections  to  any  rule  that  the  junior  memliers  of  a  mission  should  be 

treated  by  the  head  of  the  mission  as  part  of  his  family,  186-194  Opinion  that  the 

attaches  are  sent  abroad  too  young,  and  that  they  should  not  go  until  they  are  21  or  22 
years  of  age,  193. 

[Second  Examination.] — Ltss  age  at  which  young  men  tue  appointed  to  the  Foreign 

Office  wh«  n  they  have  friends  10  "live  with  in  town,  196  Advantage  to  the  public 

service  in  attaches  beinir  given  opportunities  to  go  into  the  best  society,  t/>.— —  Further 
reference  to  the  difficulty  in  laying  down  any  rule  rendering  it  obligatory  upon  ambas- 
sadors to  entertain  their  attaches,  197,  198  Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency 

ot  attaches  commencing  service  at  the  minor  and  less  agreeable  courts;  at  the  same 
trine,  they  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint  if,  commencing  at  such  courts  as  Paris, 

they  afterwards  are  sent  to  minor  courts,  200-204.  209-211  Probability  of  unpaid 

attaches  nu  remaining  more  than  about  four  years  in  that  position,  205-208. 
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First  establishment  by  Lord  Clarendon  of  an  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service, 

214  Absence  of  inquiry  formerly  into  the  qualifications  of  those  appointed,  213,  214. 

216  Similar  character  of  the  present  regulations  to  those  introduced  by  Lord  Claren- 
don, 215  ■Circumstanc*-  of  the  universities  having  been  applied  to,  previously  to  the 

examinations,  to  nominate  two  student  attaches  for  Constantinople,  216,  217  Mode 

of  nomination  and  examination  in  the  case  of  the  student  interpreter*  in  China,  &c, 
220,  221. 

Entire  conduct  of  the  examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners*,  2-22-224  

Witness  cannot  speak,  particularly  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  have  undergone 
the  examinations;  he  does  not  wish  for  any  alteration  of  the  system,  225,  226.  238*  239. 
250—— Deficiency  at  first  on  the  score  of  handwriting;  improvement  by  degree*,  227- 
232— —  Correctness  generally  of  the  spelling,  233— —{satisfactory  knowledge  of  French, 
334— —Regulation  that  the  diplomatic  servants  should  communicate  in  English,  and  not 

in  French,  235,  23(5  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  German  in  our  agents  in  Ger- 

many,  236,  237. 

Highly  creditable  character  of  the  reports  required  from  the  paid  attaches  at  their 

examination,  240,  241  Inconvenience  m  carrying  out  the  examination  for  paid 

attach^ ;  arrangement  by  which  unpaid  attaches,  after  two  y^are'  service,  may  be  ex- 
amined for  the  office  of  paid  attache^  without  reference  to  the  time  of  their  promotion  to 
such  office,  242  Practice  16  give  raoie  than  one  chance  of  passing  the  required  ex- 
aminations, 243-245  Custom  of  Germany,  Spain,  8tc,  to  conduct  the  diplomatic 

correspondence  in  the  language  of  the  country,  French  having  lonj;  since  ceased  to  be  used 

generally,  246-248.  320-324  Special  steps  are  not  taken  in  regard  to  an  attache  going 

to  Spain,  &c.,  understanding  the  language  of  that  couutry  more  particularly,  249. 

Better  handwriiing  formerly  in  the  Foreign  Office  than  at  present;  rule  laid  down  by 

Mr.  Canning  upon  the  subject,  251-253  -Decided  advantage  in  attaches  having  passed 

through  >m  university  or  public  school ;  this  should  not  obviate  an  examination  for  the 

service,  254-258.  279,  280  Open  competition  for  the  diplomatic  service  is  out  of  the 

question,  259,  260— — Objections  to  a  certain  M-heme  involving  very  unusual  acquire- 
ments in  candidate*,  who  ure  proposed  to  be  between  21  and  28  years  of  age;  treat 

learning  is  not  required  for  the  service,  368-278  Approval  of  the*  Secretary  of  State 

having  power  to  appoint  other  than  diplomatic  servants  as  heads  of  missions,  276,  277. 

Explanation  at  to  appointments  in  China  having  at  first  been  offered  only  to  English 
colleges,  281  Advantage  of  a  power  to  give  oriental  appointments  without  an  examin- 
ation, 282—— Doubt  whether  we  have  not  gone  too  far  in  making  the  diplomatic  service 

a  profession,  282,  283  Power  at  present  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate  to  dispense  with 

the  civil  service  examination  for  the  ati aches,  284-286  Practice  as  to  sending  de- 
spatches to  the  Queen  in  the  originals  or  in  copies,  287-291  Regulation  in  regard  to 

the  control  of  the  ciphers  at  foreign  missions,  292.  295  The  cipher  was  not  witness's 

invention,  but  only  the  application  of  it,  294. 

As  regards  the  income  which  unpaid  attaches  should  have  at  their  disposal  until  they 
are  paid  by  the  public  witness  has  not  known  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  the 

burden  thus  thrown  upon  their  families,  297-300.  313-317  Advantage  of  unpaid 

attaches  serving  for  some  time  before  examination  for  paid  attaches,  301-304  Excep- 
tional occasions  only  on  which  attaches  in  Paris  are  obliged  to  work  on  Sunday,  305-308 
Absence  of  any  necessity  for  education  abroad  in  qualifying  for  the  examinations  in 
French,  &c,  309-312.  330-336  Difficulty  of  touting  the  acquirements  of  our  diplo- 
matic servants  as  compared  with  those  of  foreign  countries,  318,  319  Advantage  in 

the  ministers  at  foreign  courts  writing  their  despatches  to  such  courts  in  Euglisb,  and, 
if  necessary,  appending  translations  in  the  language  of  the  courts,  325-329. 

Regulations  as  to  leave  of  absence  in  the  case  of  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation 

and  paid  attaches,  337,  338  Regulations  as  to  deductions  from  salary  in  the  event 

of  the  absence  of  ministers,  &c,  from  their  posts  ;  approval  of  some  modification  of 
the  rules  hereon,  339-376- — Question  considered  as  to  the  propriety  of  pi, icing  a 
minister  on  half-salary  whenever  he  is  absent;  modification  suggested,  340-354.362- 

376  Expediency  of  ministers  abroad  coming  home  occasionally ;  difficulty  of  any 

fixed  rule  on  the  subject,  351-354.  362-368  The  secretary  of  legation  when  acting  as 

charge*  d'affaires  in  the  absence  of  the  minister  should  not  receive  the  whole  salary  of  the 
latter,  but  should  have  some  additional  emolument,  355-361. 

[Third  Examination.] — Twofold  ground  for  deduction  from  salary  when  a  minister  is 

absent,  377  Reasons  for  not  giving  the  charge*  d'affaires  the  full  salary  of  the  absent 

minister,  378-380.  382-388.  400,  401  Further  reference  to  the  propriety  of  a  modi- 
fied scale  of  deduction  from  the  salary  of  an  absent  minister,  381  Non-deduction 

unless  the  minister  is  absent  from  the  dominions  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accre- 
dited ;  doubt  as  to  this  leading  to  absence  from  the  capital  without  leaving  the  country, 

390-396  Doubt  as  to  its  being  objectionable  that  there  should  not  be  any  fixed 

periods  for  missions,  397-399. 

Statement  showing  that  candidates  for  the  office  of  unpaid  attache  know  perfectly 
0.47.  3x3  well 
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well  that  ihey  shall  not  receive  any  salary  for  some  ye  ars,  402.  405  From  400/.  to 

600  /.  a  year  i*  as  little  as  an  att  >ehc  can  properly  live  upon,  except  in  some  minor 

courts,  402  Unwillingness  genera liy  of  attaches  t<i  »o  into  the  society  offered  them 

through  the  ministers,  402-404  Hardship  upon  ihe  pir&onnel  of  any  mission  in  the 

event  of  the  extinction  of  such  mission  ;  conditions  under  whicii  this  hardship  might  be 
obviated  or  mitigated,  400-415. 

General  feeling  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  in  favour  of  a  voluutary  arrangement 
by  which  they  mi-ht  serve  for  a  time  at  missions  abroad,  their  places  at  home  beinu'  sap- 
plied  by  i  t  aches  from  abroad  ;  twofold  advantage  of  such  a  system,  416-458.  501  

Usefulness  of  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  in  a  chancery  abroad,  420-422.  436  Practice 

hitherto  in  having  one  or  two  cleiks  attached  to  missions  for  a  time,  420,  421.  444,  445 

 Consideiation  of  the  arrangements  desirable  as  to  salary,  dec.,  in  the  event  of 

temporary  interchanges  between  clerks  and  attaches,    422-426.    453-457.  460-462 

 Greater  usefulness  of  a  Foreign  Offiee  clerk  who  has  sewed  at  a  foreign  mission. 

427,  428.  440,441.458  Advantage  to  witness  through  having  served  abroad,  427. 

Grounds  for  objecting  strongly  to  bringing  attaches  from  abroad  into  the  Foreign 
Offic  e  to  take  the  place  of  senior  clerks,  or  of  any  but  second-class  junior  clerks,  428- 

443.  501  Inexpediency  of  any  of  the  hi -her  diplomatic  servants  interchanging  for  a 

time  with  the  higher  grades  in  the  Foreign  Office,  428-435.  463-467  Ohjections  to  -a 

compulsory  or  lixed  mle  with  reference  to  exchanges  betw  een  attaches  and  Foreign  Office 

clerks,  433.  451,  452.  460-462.  501  At  the  Paris  embassy  there  are  no  clerks  for 

the  diplomatic  work,  446  Diplomatic  experience  of  several  of  witness's  predecessors 

at  the  Foreign  Office,  468-470. 

Additional  Under  Secretary  appointed  for  the  Foreign  Office  in  1858;  need  felt  for 

this  assistance-,  47 1 -477  Satisfactory  working  of  the  arrangement  by  which  the  whole 

of  the  office  is  dividi  el  between  the  political  under  secretary  and  the  permanent  under 

secretary,  478-482  Further  statement  in  disapproval  of  fixed  regulations  whereby 

all  attaches  should  b»*  brought  to  serve  in  the  Foieign  Office  for  a  period,  483-490  

Practice  in  the  French  service  as  to  the  attaches  serving  in  the  Foreign  Office,  491—493 

 Custom  to  educate  abroad  those  intended  for  the  diplomatic  service,  further  adverted 

to,  494,  495  Very  few  vacancies  annually  in  the  Foreign  Office,  496-499  Or  in 

diplomatic  service,  500. 

Inexpediency  of  any  encouragement  to  consuls  to  become  diplomatic  servants,  502- 

505  Several  instances  in  which  officers  of  diplomatic  experience  arc  now  appointed 

to  consular  positions,  505-509  Instruction  to  the  consuls  to  communicate  upon  political 

as  well  as  commercial  subjects,  510— — Ohjeciionable  practice  of  some  consuls  to  coni- 
municat  •  directly  with  the  Foreign  Office  without  communicating  with  the  head  of  the 

mission  ;  intention  to  putn  stop  to  this  practice,  510-519  Doubt  as  to  any  advantage 

in  a  distinction  being  drawn,  as  in  France,  between  the  fixed  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses  ;  for  many  years  no  such  distinction  has  been  drawn  in  our  service,  520-521. 

Probability  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  being  in  the  aggregate  as  well 
paid  as  that  of  France  and  other  countries ;  difficulty  in  instituting  a  comparison,  522- 

528  Necessity  in  many  instances  of  largely  increasing  the  salaries  of  our  diplomatic 

servants,  529,  530  Non-allowance  for  travelling  expenses,  unless  incurred  in  col- 
lecting information  ;  amendments  suggested  hereon,  531-534  Reference  to  the  reports 

received  from  secretaries  of  legation,  and  the  steps  taken  by  them  in  acquiring  informa- 
tion ;  very  creditable  character  of  these  documents,  534. 

Probability  of  the  system  of  giving  publicity  to  everything  in  this  countiy  being  pre- 
judicial to  the  collection  of  information  by  our  agents  abroad;  expediency  neveitheless 

of  Mich  publicity,  535  Reference  to  the  manner  in  which  our  foreign  missions  are 

conducted  as  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  this  country,  ib.  Exceedingly  creditable 

character  of  the  reports  made  by  the  attaches  further  adverted  to,  ib. 

[Fourth  Examination.] — Explanation  of  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 

diplomatic  salaries;  they  are  on  the  whole  paid  with  fair  punctuality,  536-539  

Arrangement  by  which  in  large  missions  the  extraordinary  expenses  may  be  drawn  for 

in  advance  on  account;  this  regulation  might  be  extended,  540,  541  Statement  to 

the  < -fleet  that  there  is  not  any  considerable  delay  before  the  extraordinaries.  are  settled, 

Special  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  secret  service  money  is  issued  through  the 

Secretary  of  State,  544_54^  Objection  to  any  diplomatic  servants  being  a'lowed  to 

receive  fees,  as  in  the  consular  service,  647-553  Approval  of  the  charge  for  the 

voyage  of  a  minister  in  a  public  vessel  being  altered  from  a  round  sum  to  so  much  per 

day;  the  present  rate  of  charge  is  too  high,  554-557  Propriety  of  the  minister 

bearing  the  expense  of  any  journey,  unless  he  has  obtained  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  such  expense,  555,  556. 

Nomination  of  the  foreign  service  Queen's  messengers  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  they 
being  obliged  to  go  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  558,  559  Great  improve- 
ment 
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ment  of  late  years  in  the  social  condition  of  foreign  Qu^en'.s  messengers,  as  compared  with 

home  messengers,  560-563.  591.  592  Payment  of  the  Queen's  messengers  bv  a  fixed 

salary  of  500  guiueas  a  year,  and  all  their  travelling  expenses,  564  Sufficiency  of  the 

present  number  of  15  messengers,  5(55-567. 

Abolition  of  the  former  mileage  payment  to  Queen's  messengers;  improvement  of  part 

•>f  their  emoluments  consisted  of  mileage,  568-572.  587-590  Average  emoluments  of 

Queen's  messengers  formerly  and  at  present,  574  Practice  a*  to  Queer's  messengers 

drawing  money  in  advance.  575  Difficulty  in  regard  tn  ministers  abroad  being  paid 

on  account  of  cxtranrdinuries  in  advance,  570-578  Absence  of  complaint  from  Lord 

Nnp:er  as  to  the  amount  of  his  salary  at  St.  Pctershureh,  579,  580  Regulation  in 

regard  to  losses  or  gains  by  the  exchanges,  so  that  ihe  ministers  may  neither  softer  nor 

profit,  581,  582  Way  in  which  arrangements  for  the  passives  of  ministers  in  Queen's 

ships  are  made,  583-586. 

Entirely  voluntary  character  of  the  arrangement  by  which  clerks  in  tin:  Foreign  Office 
net  as  agents  for  the  ministers,  &c,  abr.-ud,  593-595.  604 — —Regulations  with  regard  to 

the  rate  of  commission  to  agent-,  595-597.  604-006.  618-620  Ihe  agents  are  not 

required  to  produce  any  accounts  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  they  are  not  desirous  to 
make  any  concealment  in  tlr-  matter,  598.  606  Benefit  to  the  clerks  and  to  the  diplo- 
matic Officer*,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  public  service,  through  the  system  of  agency, 

599-603.607-617  Considerable  d  d  notions  to  winch  the  salaries  of  French  diplomatic 

officers  are  subject,  62 1.  623  Obstacle  to  the  payment  ol*  ministers'  salaries  abroad  by 

the  Tieasury,  622,  623. 

Limitation- and  conditions  under  which  diplomatic  pensions  have  been  granted  under 

different  Acts  since  17S2  ;  624-026  Regulations  in  1832,  under  the  Act  1  &  3  Will. 

4.  c.u6,  as  to  the  diffi  rent  rates  of  pensions,  and  the  conditions  under  which  to  be  granted ; 

these  still  prevail,  626.  657-659  Restriction  that  there  must  be  15  years,  including 

10  years  actnnl  service,  from  ttie  date  of  the  first  commission,  626  Suggestion  that 

attaches  be  called  secon-l  or  third  secretaries,  under  a  commission  from  the  crown,  and 
that  their  time  should  count  for  a  pension  from  the  d  ite  of  receiving  the  commission  ; 
this  may  he  oone  without  any  alteration  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  626,  627.  644. 

Expediency  of  altering  the  present  classified  ion,  under  which  a  pension  of  700  L  might 

be  given  where  the  salary  has  been  of  a  less  amount,  626.  648-653.  668,  669  Lower 

scale  of  pensions  desirable  in  the  event  of  their  being  granted  at  an  earlier  period  than  at 

present,  626  Statement  showing  that  tor  active  diplomatic  service  and  for  pensions 

the  Foreign  Office  have  for  many  years  kept  within  the  180,000  /.  annually  allotted  for 

the  purpose.  628,  629  Reasons  for  the  diplomatic  pension*  being  paid  out  of  a  separate 

fund,  and  not  like  other  superannuation  allowances;  obstacles  to  their  being  de  ilt  with 
entirely  by  the  Treasury,  630-t>35. 

Statement  as  to  diplomatic  officers  not  being  allowed  to  count  for  a  pension  any  portion 

of  their  tune  spent  in  the  consular  seivice  or  the  Foreign  Office,  636-639  Approval 

of  its  being  enacted  that  the  time  of  a  diplomatic  servant  in  the  Foreign  Office  should 

count  towaids  a  pension:  difficulty  in  the  matter,  640-643  Objection  to  gning  a 

commission  to  an  unpaid  attache,  or  to  his  reckoning  his  time  from  the  date  of  his 

app'  iiitinent  for  a  pension,  645-6,56  Very  liberal  scale  of  pensions  in  the  seivice, 

648-652. 

Explanation  that  only  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  would  a  minister  be  authorised 
to  accompany  an  official  note  by  a  translation  in  the  language  ef  tlic  country  in  which  he 

resided,  671  A  correct  knowledge  of  French  is  essential  in  a  minister,  672,  673  

A  knowledge  of  German  is  also  Tery  essential,  673  The  more  languages  a  diplomatic 

sen  ant  knows,  the  better,  ib.  The  more  complete  acquirement  of  ihe  language  of  the 

country  must  he  made  after  joining  the  mission,  675,  676. 

Reference  to  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
dated  9  August  1841,  as  bt  ingthe  basis  of  the  oiganizntion  ol  die  upper  classes  of  the 

Foreign  Office,  677  Appointment  of  uu  intermediate  class  bvtween  the  senior  clerk 

and  the  first  class  junior,  ib.  Organization  of  the  office  udveited  to  with  reference  to 

the  inexpediency  of  any  interchange  witli  diplomatic  officers,  involving  a  higher  claBa  of 

clerk  than  that  of  second  class  junior,  678,  679  Statement  delivered  in  explanatory  in 

detail  of  the  organization  of  the  office,  and  the  system  upon  which  the  business  is  con- 
ducted,  679. 

Further  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  missions  ;  great  efficiency  or  our  minis- 
ters, and  confidence  and  respect  with'  which  they  are  treated  abroad,  680  Faithful  and 

efficient  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  secretaries  of  legation,  ib.  Efficiency  also  of 

the  paid  attaches ;  improvement  if  they  mixed  more  generally  in  society,  ib.  Testimony 

to  the  very  efficient  character  also  of  the  unpaid  attaches,  ib.  Witness  considers 

in  fact  that  the  diplomatic  service  is  on  the  whole  an  honour  to  the  country,  and  that 
any  alterations  which  may  be  deemed  advisable  should  refer  only  to  matters  of  detail, 
681. 

o-47-  3x4  [Fifth 
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Hammond,  Edmund—  (Analysi*  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

[Fifth  Examination.] — Explanation  as  to  a  pension  of  350  /.,  subsequently  increased  to 
700/.,  having  once  been  granted,  27  to— ^Conditions  of  the  Superannuation  Act  adverted 
to  as  showing  thai  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  diplomatic  service; 

injury  to  1  he  public  and  to  individuals  if  it  were  applied  to  the  service,  2711  tt  seq.  

Relief  of  the  present  hardship  in  regard  to  pensions  if  the  attache*  received  commissions 

as  second  and  third  secretaries,  2714-2716  Statement  as  10  pensions  not  having  been 

granted  to  persons  who  hail  held  high  offices  because  they  could  not  allege  want  of  ihean», 
2717-2722. 

Considerable  increase  of  expense  if  the  pensions  were  calculated  according  to  the  Super- 
annuation Act,  from  earlier  dates;  instances  in  illustration,  2722,2723  Instances 

where  the  pensions  would  be  less  than  at  present  if  the  recipients  had  been  under  the 
Superannuation  Act,  2723— —Opinion  that  the  diplomatic  pensions  are  at  present  i-alcu* 

lated  upon  a  very  liberal  scale;  grounds  for  this  conclusion, 2723-2731  -Statement  as 

to  there  being  a  limitation  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  amount  expended  in  pensions, 
salaries,  &c. ;  effect  thereof  as  regards  the  amount  to  be  given  in  pensions,  2732- 
2744. 

The  limit  of  annual  cost  is  180,000/.,  which  has  never  been  exceeded,  2735.  2738  

Margin  of  expenditure  of  about  10,000/.  in  recent  ye-irs  within  the  prescribed  amount, 

2745,2746  Instances  of  increase  of  salary  out  of  the  margin  available,  2747,  2748 

 Recent  increase  of  the  salary  at  St.  Petersburg  to  7,000/. ;  doubt  as  to  this  salary 

being  inadequate,  2747.  2749.  2753,  2754  Probable  necessity  of  an  increased  grant 

from  Parliament  if  Wie  salaries  are  found  insufficient,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  witnesses, 
2750-2752  Statement  as  to  service  on  special  missions  not  counting  towatds  a  pen- 
sion, 2755.2759. 

Explanatory  statement  of  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  salaries,  with 
referenc  e  more  especially  to  the  delay  through  the  requirement  of  a  life  certificate,  Sec, 

2760-2775  Promise  recently  given  by  the  Treasury  that  no  unnecessary  delay  should 

occur  on  the  score  of  the  pay  list  passing  through  their  hands,  2760. 

Explanation  upon  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  extraordinaries ;  regulation  made  in 
the  present  year,  whereby  the  ministers  at  certain  courts  are  allowed  to  draw  in  advance 

monthly,  2776-2800  It  was  proposed  to  extend  to  all  the  courts  a  power  to  draw  in 

advance  for  extraordinaries,  but  the  Treasury  did  not  see  the  necessity,  2798-2800. 

The  state  of  the  embassy  house  at  Paris  has  not  been  brought  officially  to  witness's 
knowledge,  or  he  would  probably  at  once  communicate  with  the  Board  of  Works  on  the 

subject,  2801-2805  Doubt  a*  to  the  state  of  the  embassy  house  at  Constantinople,  or 

the  cost  thereof,  2806,  2807  Witness  hands  in  certain  papers  for  the  information  of  the 

Committee,  2808  Doubt  as  to  the  present  proportion  of  paid  attached  being  unusually 

laige,  2809.  2811  Payment  of  salaries  in  two  cases  of  unpaid  attacheship,  2810 

 Obstacles  to  a  fixed  number  of  att  ich^s,  such  body  to  be  treated  as  a  regular  pro- 

fession,  2812-2817. 

Hand-H'riiiug.    Deficiency  ui  first  in  those  appointed  to  the  diplomatic  service,  on  the 

score  ol  hund-wnting;  improvement  by  degrees,  Hammond  227-232  Belt-  r  lund- 

wri  ing  formerly  in  the  Foreign  Office  than  ai  present;  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Canning 

upon  the  subject,  ib.  251-253  The  candidates  for  the  diplomatic  service  come  up 

generally  to  the  requirements  in  regard  to  hand-writing,  h'alrond  2871. 

Hanover.  Reasons  for  retaining  the  mission  at  Hanover,  Lord  Wodehouse  829 ;  ElUot 
1644-1648. 

Documents  furnished  by  Count  Platen,  explanatory  in  detail  of  the  constitution  and 
regulations  of  the  Hanoverian  diplomatic  corps,  App.  377-386. 

See  also  German  Mission*. 

Harris.  Contain  E.  A.  J.  Suggestions  in  letter  from  Captain  Harris,  dated  Berne,  12th 
November  18C0,  relative  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this 
country,  App.  -J3.3-437- 

Hetids  nf  Minim*.  See  Appointment  to  the  Service.  Attache*,  6.  Change  of  Govern- 
ment. Efficl  ncy  uf  the  Service.  Leave  of  Abtence.  Madrid.  Profusion  or 
Career.       Promotion.       Qualification*  for  the  Service.  Salaries. 

Health  of  Candidates.  Certificates  required  as  to  the  health  of  candidates  for  the  di  iiloniu'.ic 
sen  ice,  Maitland  2842,  2843. 

Hospitality.    See  Fetes  and  Entertainments.       Social  Intercourse. 

Houses  or  Residences.    See  Residences  of  Ambassadors,  $*c. 

Howard,  Henry  F.  Communication  from  Mr.  Howard  to  Lord  Johu  Russell,  dated  Hanover, 
12  November  i860,  offering  sundry  suggestions  for  an  improved  organization  and  working 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  App.  372-376. 

Howard, 
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Howard  de  Walden,  Lord.   Observations  and  suggestion*  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
opon  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  theDiplomatic  Service,  App.  329,  330. 

r.'l  !•  >*.-..'*  u"  , 

I. 

Income  Tax.  Representation  by  Lord  Cowley  that  the  salaries  of  the  foreign  diplomatic 
servants  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  income  tax,  so  long  as  it  is  a  peace  tax,  App. 
361,36a. 


Interchanges  (Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office); 


.0 


1.  Approval  of  Voluntary  Interchanges  between  tie  Juuior  Ranks. 

2.  Question  of  Extending  the  System  to  the  Senior  Ranks. 

3.  Objection  to  a  Regular  St/stem,  or  to  Compulsory  Exchanges. 

4.  Arrangement  to  be  made  on  the  score  of  Salary,  Sfc 


5.  Practice  of  Interchange  in  Foreign  Countries. 

6.  Obstacles  or  Objections  to  a  System  of  Interchange. 

.1. ■  '.  1  *,         *i  ...... 

1.  Approval  of  Voluntary  Interchanges  between  the  Junior  Ranks  : 

Evidence  in  favour  generally  of  voluntary  interchanges  between  the  Junior  ranks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomatic  Service,  under  sanction  from  the  Secretary  of  Slate ; 
twofold  advantages  thereof,  Hammond  416-458.  501  Grounds  for  approving  of  a  sys- 
tem of  interchange,  voluntary  in  the  first  instance,  between  the  Diplomatic  Service  abroad 
and  the  Foreign  Offic  e,  that  is,  if  confined  to  the  junior  classes,  Lord  Wodehouse  696-707. 

713,  714.  938  Advantages  of  a  power  of  interchange  between  the  junior  or  lower 

ranks  in  the  two  services,  provided  such  interchanges  be  temporary,  Lord  Clarendon 
963-966. 

Conditions  under  which  desirable  to  nllow  temporary  imerchanges  between  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  and  the  Foreign  Office, Sir  A.  Buchanan  1310-1313  Limitations  under 

which  an  interchange  of  service  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service  is 
desirable,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redeliffe  1673,  1674;  Lord  Malniesbury  1908-1912.  2005 
Approval  of  interchanges  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service  if  con- 
fined to  the  lower  grades,  and  done  sparingly  at  first,  Stuart  1819-1826. 

Instances  formerly  of  interchange  of  service  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic 

Service;  advantages  thereof,  Sir  &.  H.  Seymour  2179-21  82  Approval  of  a  svstem  of 

voluntary  exchanges  between  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  the  Foreign  Office,  liumbold 

2372,2373  Advantages  anticipated  from  a  complete  amalgamation  of  the  Foreign 

Office  with  the  Diplomatic  Service,  Lord  Cowley  2477-2482;  Mitf'ord,  3200-3208  

Reasons  for  strongly  approving  of  a  closer  interchange  between  the  Foreign  Office  and 
Diplomatic  Service,  Strachey  2696,  2697. 

Witness  considers  that  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office  would  both  gain  by 
an  increased  practice  of  temporary  and  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  two  services, 

Rice  3096-3104.  3114-3116.  3144.  3176-3178  Due  inquiry  desirable  to  be  made, 

and  authorities  to  be  consulted  before  any  interchange  should  be  sanctioned,  ib.  3153- 

3157.  3^70-3174  Doubt  as  to  favouritism  arising  under  a  system  of  interchanges,  ib. 

3173-3175 — —Advantage  of  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplo- 
matic Service  if  the  difficulties  as  to  salary,  &c,  cun  be  overcome,  Lord  John  Russell 
3463-3455- 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  exchanges  between  members  of  the  diplomatic 
body  and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  allowed,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Rep.  iii. 

2.  Question  of  Extending  the  System  to  the  Senior  Ranks. 

Grounds  for  objecting  strongly  to  bringing  attaches  from  abroad,  or  any  of  the  higher 
diplomatic  servants  into  the  Foreign  Office,  to  take  the  place  of  senior  clerks,  or  of  any 

first  second-class  junior  clerk?,  Hammond  428-443.  501.  678,  679  Inexpediency  of 

any  of  the  higher  diplomatic  servants  interchanging  lor  a  time  with  the  higher  grades  in 

the  Foreign  Office,  ib.  428-435.  463-467  If  it  worked  well  the  amalgamation  should 

be  extended  to  the  upper  ranks,  Lord  Cowley  2479. 

Reasons  for  recommending  that  an  interchange  between  the  two  services  should  be 
extended  to  the  senior  branches ;  objections  thereto  considered,  iftce  3127-3134.  3179- 

3183  Objections  to  interchanges  between  the  two  services  being  extended  to  the 

senior  ranks,  Conyngham  3194-3196;  Lord  John  Russell  3493-3498  Objection  on 

the  scale  of  salary  and  the  different  duties  to  be  performed  to  compnlsory  interchanges 
between  the  higher  grades  in  the  Foreign  Office  ana  Diplomatic  Service,  Fane  3352-3357. 

3.  Objection  to  a  Regular  System  or  to  Compulsory  Exchanges. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  a  compulsory  or  fixed  rule  with  reference  to  exchanges  be- 
tween attaches  and  Foreign  Office  clerks,  Hammond  433.  451,  452.  460-462.  483-490. 
047.  3  Y  501  
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Interchanges,  8fc. — continued. 

3.  Objection  to  a  Regular  System,  or  to  Compulsory  Exchange* — continued. 

501  Necessity  of  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  before  interchanges  of  service 

are  allowed,  Lord  Clarendon  1002.  1034-10130'  Objection  to  any  regular  system  of 

interchange  between  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office,  although  occasional 

interchanges  may  be  desirable,  Sir  J.  Crampton  1 348-1 350  Objections  to  compulsory 

interchanges,  iZu»  3142,3143 ;  Jan*  3352-3337. 

4.  Arrangement  to  be  made  on  the  Score  of  Salary  frc. 

Consideration  of  the  arrangements  desirable  as  to  the  s alary  &c,  in  the  event  of  tem- 
porary interchanges  between  clerks  and  atiachea,  Hammond  422-436.  453-457,  460-462 

 Relative  salaries  and  prospects  of  men  in  the  Foreign  Othce  and  Diplomatic  Service 

adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  question  of  interchanges,  Rice  3136-314S. 

6.  Practice  of  Interchange  in  Foreign  Countries.  • 

System  of  interchange  in  Frame  between  the  services;  instance  in  the  case  of  M. 

Thouvcntl,  Lord  IVodehouse  698.  783-787  Arrangement  in  regard  to  interchanges  in 

the  Russian  service,  Sir  J.  Crampton  1351 , 1352  —  Practice  in  France  as  to  interchanges 
between  the  two  services ;  instance  in  the  case  of  the  attaches  in  London  under  Count 

Walewski,  Lord  Cowley  2482-2485  Practice  in  the  Austrian  and  other  foreign  services 

to  make  interchanges  of  service,  Fane  3357-3361. 

6.  Obstacles  or  Objections  to  a  System  of  Interchange. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  system  of  interchange  between  the  clerks  of  the 

Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  servants,  Elliot  1534-1541  Probable  difficulty  on 

the  score  of  French  in  the  event  of  interchanges  between  the  two  services,  Lord 

JUulmesbury  20 10-20 12  Objection  to  Foreign  Office  clerks  being  intioduced  as  paid 

attaches  to  the  pnjudicc  of  nun  serving  as  unpaid  attaches,  Earle  2039,  2040 ■ 
Necessity  of  guarding  against  pecuniary  transactions  between  the  two  parties  to  an  inter- 
change, Mitford  3206,  3207  Disadvantage  on  the  whole  of  frequent  interchanges 

between  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  the  Foreign  Office,  Locock  326 1 -3264. 

International  Law.  Advautage  if  the  young  men,  before  going  ubroad,  studied  international 

law,  &c,  for  six  or  twelve  months  in  the  Foreigu  Office,  Walrond  2906,  2907.  2973  

Absence  of  mt  ans  in  the  Foreign  Offi'  e  for  a  s».udy  of  international  law  by  attaches, 

Rice  3168,  3169  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  municipal  and  international  law, 

Mitford  3229, 3230. 


J. 

Japan.    See  China,  Japan,  $c. 

L. 

Language  of  Communication.    Regulation  that  the  diplomatic  servants  should  communicate 

in  English,  and  not  in  French,  Hammond  235,  236  Custom  of  Germany,  Spain,  &c. 

to  conduct  the  correspondence  in  the  language  of  the  country,  French  having  long  since 

.  ceased  to  be  used  generally,  ib.  246-248.  320-324  Advantage  in  the  ministers  at 

foreign  courts  writing  the  despatches  to  such  courts  in  English,  and,  if  necessary,  append- 
ing translations  in  the  lauguage  of  the  courts,  ib.  325-329. 

Explanation  that  only  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  would  a  minister  be  authorised 
to  accompany  an  official  note  by  a  translation  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he 

resided,  Hammond  671  Advantage  of  the  use  of  the  English  language  by  the  English 

missions  abroad,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2276, 2277. 

Languages,  Knowledge  of.  Special  steps  are  not  taken  in  regard  to  an  attache  going  to 
Spain,  &c,  understanding  the  language  of  that  country  more  particularly,  Hammond 

249  The  more  languages  a  diplomatic  servant  knows,  the  better,  ib.  673  The 

more  complete  acquirement  of  the  language  of  the  country  must  be  made  alter  joining 
the  mission,  ib.  675,  676. 

Reference  to  the  rule  as  to  the  language  in  which  young  men  nerving  abroad  are  to  be 

examined  upon  the  second  occasion,  Lord  IVodehouse,  772,  773  Great  importance  of 

.  diplomatic  agents  being  conversant  wuh  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  accredited, 
Lord  Clarendon  967-972  Importance  of  an  increased  acquisition  of  languages  gene- 
rally, Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2272,  2273;  Rice  3108-3113. 

A  familiar  knowledge  of  Freneh,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  other  European 
'  languages  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  Diplomatic  Service,  Rumbold  2362-2365 

 Importance 
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Language*,  Knowledge  of- — continued. 

.  Importance  in  the  selection  of  young  men  for  different  posts,  of  some  cognisance 

being  taken  of  their  respective  acquisitions  in  languages,  Rumbold  2366.  2369-2371- — — 
Comparative  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  servants  of  this  country  and  of  other  countries  in 
their  knowledge  of  French,  Sac,  Strachey  2703,  2704. 

Additional  language  besides  French,  in  which  candidates  are  required  to  pass,  Walrmd 

2872-4875  Practice  as  to  the  languages  in  which  uupaid  attached  are  examined 

before  promotion,  ib.  2967-2970. 

Circular  letter  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  dated  14  March  1861,  with  reference  to  attaches 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  App.  476. 
See  also  China,  Japan,  frc.       French  Language.       German  Language. 

Latin.    As  regards  the  Latin  examination,  an  ordinary  university  degree  would  be  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  it,  IFalrond  2876-2879. 

Leave  of  Absence: 

1.  Regulations  as  to  Leave  of  Absence  and  Deduction  from  Salary. 

2.  Expediency  of  Modification  of  the  Practice  of  Deduction. 

3.  Suggested  Limited  Leave  of  Absence  without  any  Deduction. 

4.  Importance  of  Ministers  and  Attaches  coming  to  England  occasionally. 

1.  Regulations  as  to  Leave  of  Absence  and  Deduction  from  Salary: 

Explanation  relative  to  the  regulations  as  to  deductions  from  salary  in  the  event  of  the 

absence  of  ministers,  Set:.,  from  their  poets,  Hammond  337  et  seq.  Regulations  as  to 

leave  of  absence  in  the  case  of  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  and  paid  attaches,  ib. 

337,  338  Non-deduction,  unless  the  minister  is  absent  from  1 1 ie  dominions  of  the 

Sovereign  to  whom  be  is  accredited ;  doubt  as  to  this  leading  to  absence  from  the  capital 

without  leaving  the  country,  ib.  390-396  Due  consideration  given  by  Secretaries  of 

State  to  the  subject  of  leave  of  absence  to  any  minister,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 

1687  Assimilation  by  witness  of  the  leave  of  absence  to  diplomatic  servants  10  that 

in  the  Foreign  Office,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  two  months  in  the  year,  Lord  John  Russell 

3477>  3478. 

Circular  letter  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  dated  10  February  i860,  relative  to  the  want  of 
fixed  rules  in  the  case  of  leave  of  absence  of  the  junior  salaried  members  of  the  service, 
App.  468,  469  Further  circular  on  the  >amv  subject,  dated  31  March  i860;  conces- 
sion granted  therein,  ib.  470. 

2.  Expediency  of  Modification  of  the  Practice  of  Deduction  : 

Approval  of  some  modification  of  the  practice  of  deduction  from  salary  in  the  event  of 

absence  on  leave  Hammond  339  et  seq.  Question  considered  as  to  the  propriety  of 

placing  a  minister  on  half-salary  whenever  be  is  absent ;  modification  suggested,  ib.  340- 

3/)4.  362-376  The  deduction  should  be  on  a  graduated  scale  according  to  the  length 

of  absence,  ib.  354.  376  Twofold  ground  for  deduction  from  salary  when  a  minister  is 

absent,  ib.  377  Further  reference  to  the  propriety  of  a  modified  scale  of  deduction 

from  the  salary  of  an  absent  minister,  ib.  381. 

Approval  of  deduction  fiom  salary  after  a  certain  period  of  absence,  Lord  Wodehouse 

J)1?-*)10--  927-93*  When  a  minister  is  absent  for  three  or  four  months,  there  might 

be  a  deduction  from  his  salary  as  additional  remuneration  to  the  Secretary  of  Legation 
who  acts  in  his  absence,  Lord  Clarendon  984,  1045-1048  Effect  of  the  former  regu- 
lations as  to  leave  of  absence,  in  preventing  ministers  from  coming  home,  Elliot  151 1- 
1514. 

Heavy  pressure  of  the  deduction  from  salary,  when  the  absence  is  only  for  a  short 

period.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclijfe  1688  Non-objection  to  the  recent  change  in  regard 

to  the  leave  of  absence  of  attaches,  &c,  Stuart  1826  Probabdity  of  too  much  being 

still  deducted  from  the  salary  of  the  ministers  when  absent  for  mote  than  two  months 
yearly,  Lord  John  Russell  3482-3485. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee,  that  the  present  regulations,  with  regard  to  leave 
of  absence  to  ambassadors  and  ministers,  appear  to  press  upon  them  with  undue  severity, 
and  that  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  advantageously  directed  to  this 
subject,  Rep.  iii. 

3.  Suggested  Limited  Leave  of  Absence  without  any  Deduction : 

For  a  limited  period,  such  as  a  fortnight,  a  minister  should  be  allowed  to  leare  his 

post  without  any  deduction  from  his  salary,  Hammond  354.  374  The  absence  of  a 

fortnight  without  deduction,  should  be  exclusive  of  the  time  occupied  in  coming  borne 

and  returning,  46.  381  Suggestions  as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  a  certain  leave  of 

absence  to  minister*,  &c,  before  any  deduction  from  salary  commences,  Lord  Wode- 
house 912-917.  926-931;  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1212-1214.  1253-1256;  Sir  J.  Crampton 
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Leave  of  Absence— continued. 

3.  Suggested  Limited  Leave  of  Absence  without  any  Deduction — continued. 

1415-1425;  Lord  Malmesbury  1927.  1929;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2209-2214;  Lord 
Cowley  2500-2509. 

For  a  month's  leave  cf  absence  there  should  be  no  deduction  from  the  salary  of  the 

minister,  Lord  Clarendon  984-987.  1046  Fairness  in  the  ministers  abroad  having 

reasonable  leave  of  absence  without  any  deduction  from  their  salaries,  1048-1051  

Necessity  of  a  minister  when  ubsent,  keeping  up  his  establishment  expenditure,  Sir  A. 
Buchanan  1 213.  1255,  1256. 

Hardship  of  the  deduction  from  salary  during  the  absence  of  a  minister,  Sir  J, 

Crampton,  1408-1410  Advantage  of  leave  of  absence  to  diplomatic  servants  every 

year  or  every  two  years,  according  to  the  distance  from  this  country,  Earle  2163  

Expediency  of  some  longer  leave  being  allowed  to  diplomatic  servants  than  to  Foreign 
Office  clerks,  Fane  3387,  3388. 

4.  Importance  of  Ministers  and  Attaches  coming  to  England  occasionally  ; 

Expediency  of  ministers  abroad  coming  home  occasionally ;  difficulty  of  any  fixed 

rule   on   the  subject,   Hammond   351-354.   362-368  Considerable  advauiage  in 

ministers  or  attaches  abroad  coming  occasionally  to  this  country,  Lord  Wodehouse 
928.  931;  Lord  Clarendon  984;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2183;  Rumbold  2374,  2375; 

Lord  J.  Russell  3479-3481  Due  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  diplomatic 

servants  to  come  home  occasionally,  Stuart  1827. 

See  also  Charges  aV Affaires. 

Libraries  at  Missions.    Advantage  if  there  were  at  each  legation  a  library  comprising 
books  on  public  law  and  treaties,  Elliot  1617. 

Lisbon.  Reference  to  the  substitution  some  years  ago  of  a  mission  for  an  embassy  at 
Lisbon,  Hammond  1 1-14. 

Lococh,  Sidney.   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Is  first  paid  attache  at  St  Petersburg;  has 

been  ei»ht  years  in  the  service  3232-3234  Was  examined  tor  the  paid  attacheship, 

but  not  for  the  unp  iid  attacheship,  3235,  3236'  Severe  examination  required  in 

French,  3237,  3238.  3245-3248  Siight  value  attached  to  the  teport  required  to  be 

drawn  up  tor  the  examination,  3239-3242  Inconvenience  of  the  second  examination, 

as  young  men  can  not  always  come  home  for  the  purpose  on  appointment ;  instance  in 
witness's  case,  3243,  3244.  3278,  3279. 

Opinion  that  the  second  examination  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  first  made  more 

strict,  3245  Suggestions  as  to  the  system  of  examination  desirable  in  lieu  of  the 

present  system,  3245,  3240'  Little  advantage  derived  from  the  three  months'  probation 

in  the  Foreign  Office,  3245.  3256-3260  Reasons  for  preferring  the  present  system  of 

payment  to  payment  on  entering  the  service,  3249-3252  Great  expense  of  living  at 

St.  Petersburg!!,  and  abioad  generally,  3252-3254  Inadequate  salary  of  the  British 

Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg!),  3255. 

Disadvantage  on  the  w  hole  of  frequent  interchanges  between  the  Diplomatic  Service  and 

Foreign  Office,  32b'i-32o'4  Relative  position  of  a  secretary  of  legation  and  a  paid 

attache,  3265  Witness  does  not  attach  any  great  importance  to  an  alteration  of  the 

title  "attache,"  32G6,  3267  Hoon  if  the  1  ension  were  allowed  to  date  from  the  period 

of  appointment  as  paid  attache,  3268,  3269  Convenience  of  the  system  of  Foreign 

Office  agency  3270-3273  Influence  which  the  agent  may  be  supposed  to  exercise  on 

behalf  of  the  attache  for  whom  he  acts  3274-3277. 

Locomotion  Facilities.  Effect  of  the  increased  facilities  of  locomotion  upon  the  value  of 
diplomatic  agency  ;  more  business  created  thereby.  Lord  Clarendon  953,  954. 1074,  1075. 

Lowther,  W.  Suggestions  by  Mr.  Low  titer,  in  communication  dated  Berlin,  7  December 
i860,  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  attaches,  App.  411,  41a. 

Lyons,  Lord.  Letter  from  Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Washington,  28 
December  i860,  setting  firth  his  views  relative  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  this  country, 
and  the  amendment*  required  therein,  App.  442-447. 


M. 

Madrid.    Substitution  several  years  ago  of  a  mission  instead  of  an  embassy  in  Spain;  con- 
sequent reduction  of  salary,  Hammond  11-14. 

Insufficiency  of  witness's  salary  of  5,000  /.  a  year,  when  minister  in  Spain,  Lord 
Clarendon  1004.  1044 — —Seemingly  larger  expenditure  of  the  French  minister  than 
witness,  when  minister  there,  although  his  salary  was  larger  and  be  spent  it  all,  Sir  A, 
Buchanan,  1131-1133.  1180-1184.  1281. 
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Madrid — continued. 

Difficulty  as  regards  a  suitable  furnished  house  for  the  minister;  improvement  if 

Government  were  to  provide  a  house,  Sir  A.  Buchanan,  1 141-1 145. 1325-1241  Office 

hours  of  the  attaches ;  little  time  left  for  self-education,  ib.  1 149,  1 15a  1205-1209-  

Principal  duty  of  the  attaches  at  the  mission ;  uncertain  hours  at  which  employed,  16. 
1205-1209. 

Mugenis,  Sir  Arthur  C.  Communication  from  Sir  A.  Magenis,  dated  Lisbon,  13  January 
1861,  offering  suggestions  upon  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
this  country,  App.  401, 402. 

Maitland,  John  Gorham.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Secretary  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, 2818  Outline  of  the  requirements  from  candidates  (or  paid  and  unpaid 

attacheships,  according  to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  1855  ;  2819. 

2867  Modification  by  Lord  Malmesbury  of  Lord  Clarendon's  regulations ;  restoration 

of  the  latter  by  Lord  John  Russell,  2819.  2827,  2828.  2855  Number  of  candidates 

nominated,  certificated,  and  rejected  for  unpaid  attacheships  in  each  of  the  years, 
1856-60;  2800  Frequency  of  re-nomination,  2821-2825  Number  of  examina- 
tions, certificates,  and  rejections  for  paid  attacl)6ships  iu  each  year,  2825,  2826. 

Functions  exercised  respectively  by  witness  as  secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  by  the 
examiners  under  the  Commissioners  and  by  ihe  Commissioners  themselves ;  decision  in 
each  cose  by  the  Commissioners  after  inspection  of  the  paper*,  2830-2839.  2850-2866 

 Evidence  required  that  the  limit  of  age  is  from  18  to  25;  2840,  2841  Certificates 

required  as  to  the  hen  1th  of  candidates,  2842,  2843  Nature  of  the  certificates  required 

on  the  score  of  moral  character,  2844-2849. 

MaUt,  Sir  A.  Letter  from  Sir  A.  Malet  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Frankfort,  29  December 
i860,  offering  sundry  suggestions  lor  the  better  organization  and  working  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  this  country,  App.  362-364. 

Malmesbury,  the  Earl  of.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — lias  been  Secretary  of  Slate  for 

Foreign  AfTairs  for  two  years,  1887,  1888  Security  taken  by  witness,  when  Foreign 

Secretary,  for  obtaining  the  services  of  competent  young  men  for  the  Diplomatic  Service, 

1889-1891  Understanding  that  the  young  men  were  to  be  in  possession  of  private 

means,  1892  Desirableness  of  private  means,  even  with  a  salary,  1893,  1894  

Reasons  lor  concluding  that  it  is  very  advisable  to  pay  the  young  men  on  first  appoint- 
ment or  after  a  short  probationary  period,  1895-1897. 

Approval  of  the  examination  before  fust  appointment,  1898,  1899  Arrangement 

made  by  witness  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  England  for  the  second 

examination  necessary  upon  promotion  to  paid  attacheships,  1900.  1903.  1978-1983  

Especial  importance  attached  to  a  familiar  knowledge  of  French,  1901,  1902  The 

age  for  entering  the  service  might  be  from  18  to  23  or' 24,  1904-1906  -Instances, 

during  witness^  administration,  of  Foreign  Oflue  clerks  having  been  sent  on  diplomatic 

missions.  1907  Limitations  under  which  advisable  to  carry  out  interchanges  between 

the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service,  1808-1912.  2005. 

Hardship  in  attach6*  being  left  without  any  provision  when  their  posts  have  been 

abolished,  1913  Immense  rise  in  prices  adverted  to  as  showing  the  inadequacy  of  the 

salaries,  1914,  1915  Ministers  should  not  be  called  upon  10  spend  any  part  of  their 

private  fortune,  1916  For  special  missions,  men  willing  to  spend  out  of  their  fortunes 

have  generally  been  selected,  1917  Complaints  in  witness's  time  as  to  the  irregular 

payment  of  cxttaordinary  expenses,  1918  Practice  as  to  the  revision  of  extraordinaries 

before  payment,  1919-1922  There  is  no  reason  why  the  salaries  should  not  be  paid 

at  once,  without  aoy  life  certificate,  1923-1925. 

Expediency  of  a  certain  leave  of  absence  being  allowed  without  any  deduction  from 

salary,  1927.  1929  Those  acting  for  absent  ministers  need  not  have  extra  pay,  1928 

 No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  time  for  which  a  minister  should  stay  at  the 

same  mission,  1930  Exception  subject  to  which  it  is  not  advisable  that  the  ministers 

should  not  be  changed  upon  changes  of  Government,  1 931-1933  Objection  to  any 

amalgamation  of  the  consular  with  the  Diplomatic  Service,  1934,  1935. 

Advantage  anticipated  from  the  appointment  permanently  of  a  clerk  at  each  mission  ; 

duties  and  position  to  be  filled  by  him,  1936-1941.  1992-1997  Approval  of  young 

men  being  specially  attached  to  the  missions  in  China,  Japan,  &c,  and  being  well  paid, 

1942-1945  Undue  losses  sustained  by  consuls  in  China,  8tc\,  by  the  exchanges, 

1945-1948  Objeciiom  to  diminishing  the  number  of  missions  on  the  staff  in  the 

German  States,  1949-1956— — Increased  importance  of  diplomacy  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  1957,  1958— —Few  complaints  from  travellers  as  to  the  want  of  facilities  for 
transacting  business  at  the  missions;  circular  issued  by  witness  on  this  point,  1959- 
1962. 

Less  necessity  for  private  fortunes  in  the  service  if  there  were  a  proper  system  of 

pensions,  1963-1965  The  service  should  be  a  profession  up  to  the  rank  of  Secretary 

of  Embassy,  1966,  1967— The  commission  should  date  from  the  time  of  becoming  a 
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Malmetbury,  the  Earl  of.    ( Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

paid  attache^  1967  There  should  be  an  unpaid  probationary  period  of  ooe  year, 

besides  the  three  months  at  the  Foreign  Office,  1968.  1975-1977— —The  period  of 
service  as  paid  attache  must  still  be  indefinite,  1969,  1970—  Effect  of  requiring  men  of 

fortune  as  ministers  to  limit  the  choice,  1971-1974  Advantage  in  attaches  not  being 

more  than  two  years  at  the  same  post,  1984,  198,5  They  should  begin  at  the  smaller 

courts,  1986-1988. 

Approval  of  the  titles  of  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  1989  Advantage  if 

the  aggregate  number  of  attaches  were  limited,  1989-1991  A  degree  at  a  university 

should  exempt  from  examination,  except  as  regards  French,  1998-2000.  2006  Doubt 

as  to  the  charge  d'affaires  being  obliged  to  incur  unusual  expenditure  during  the  absence 
of  the  minister  on  leave,  2000-2004  Further  qualifications  necessary  on  first  appoint- 
ment beyond  those  acquired  at  Eton  or  Hiirrow,  2006-2008  Probable  difficulty  on 

the  score  of  French  in  the  event  of  interchanges  between  the  two  services,  2010-2012 
——Great  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  corps  whilst  witness  was  in  office,  2013. 

[Second  Examination.] — Explanatory  statement  relative  to  the  change  made  by  witness 
in  the  system  of  payment  of  Queen's  messengers;  denial  that  they  were  harshly  or 
unjustly  treated,  3508-3513- — {Lord  John  Russell.)    Recent  alteration  by  witness  in 

the  mode  and   rate  of  payment  of  the  foieign   messengers,  3514-3517  (Lord 

Malmetbury.)  Explanation  that  during  witness's  tenure  of  office  he  appointed  only  bo 
many  unpaid  attaches  as  the  service  actually  required,  3518,  3519. 

Michel,  Mr.  Payment  of  a  special  salary  to  Mr.  Michel,  as  translator  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
though  tanking  only  as  an  unpaid  attache,  Hammond  2810. 

Milbauhe,  Sir  J.  Views  of  Sir  J.  Milbanke  in  regard  to  the  present  organisation  of  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  App.  324,  325. 

Military  Attaches.    Recent  employment  of  military  attaches;  rank  which  they  would 

probably  take,  Hammond,  87-93  There  are  only  two,  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  ib.  89. 

Explanation  upon  the  subject  of  the  military  attaches,  as  at  Paris  and  Berlin;  doubt 
as  to  the  expediency  of  «n  enlarged  system  of  military  attaches,  Lord  John  Russell, 

3426~3434-  35°5-35°7  Statement  of  tin-  rank  of  the  military  attaches,  3426.  3461- 

3464  Mode  of  payment  of  the  military  attaches,  ib.  3505. 

Military  Correspondence.  Copy  of  Colonel  Cadogan's  Report  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  dated 
Turin,  13  May  i860,  relative  to  the  subject  of  foreign  military  correspondence,  App.  495- 
497- 

Missions.    See  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Index. 

Mitford,  Percy.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  unpaid  attache  at  Brussels;  has  been  in 

the  service  since  the  1st  November  1857  ;  3197-3199  Advantages  to  be  derived  from 

a  regular  amalgamation  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office;  large  changes 

necessary,  3200-3208  Improvement  if  the  attacli6s  all  received  a  fixed  salary  after  a 

fixed  probationaryperiod,  3209-3211  Delective  character  of  the  civil  service  exami- 
nation as  not  sufficiently  testing  a  man's  powers,  3212,  3213  Inadequate  test  of 

French  by  the  examination,  3214-3220  A  proper  scale  of  pensions  should  be  made 

applicable  from  the  time  of  entering  the  service,  3221. 

Greater  efficiency  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  service  than  of  the  foreign  Diplomatic 

Servic  e,  3222  Natural  disinclination  of  some  attaches  to  go  much  into  society,  unless 

they  have  lived  much  on  the  Continent,  3223-3229-  Slight  importance  attached  to  a 

university  education  as  a  test  of  fitness  for  the  service,  3228,  3229  Importance  of  a 

kuowledge  of  municipal  and  international  law,  3229,  3230  Opinion  that  the  attache* 

should  be  paid  fixed  salaries  according  to  rank,  and  without  reference  to  the  court  where 
they  are,  3230,  323 1. 

Moral  Character.  Nature  of  the  certificates  required  from  the  candidates  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  on  the  score  of  moral  character,  Maitland  2844-2849. 

Munich.    Expediency  of  retaining  the  mission  at  Munich,  Lord  Wodehouse  829. 
See  also  German  Missions. 

Murray,  C.  A.  Suggestions  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  letter  dated  Dresden,  January  1861,  rela- 
tive to  the  system  of  leave  of  absence,  Sic  ,  App.  421,  422. 


N. 

Napier,  Lord.  Communication  from  Lord  Napier,  dated  The  Hague,  24  December  i860. 
Betting  forth  in  detail  his  views  relative  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  this  country,  and  offering  sundry  suggestion*  for  its  amendment,  App.  390- 
398. 
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Naples.    Abolition  of  the  post  recently  held  by  witness  at  Naples;  he  and  all  the  members 
of  the  legation  being  dismissed,  and  their  salaries  subsequently  stopped,  Elliot  1461- 

1466  -Witness  was  paid  up  to  about  six  weeks  after  the  King  leu  Gaeta,  ib.  1463. 

1625  Hardship  in  witness  having  been  suddenly  deprived  of  a  salary  without  being 

placed  on  a  pension,  ib.  1466-1469.  1566  Arrangement*  for  the  care  of  the  archives 

at  Naples,  ib.  1497.  i574-»57«» 

Amount  of  staff  of  the  mission  at  Naples;  services  of  a  paid  clerk  adverted  to,  Elliot 

1553-1557  Knowledge  of  Italian  possessed  at  the  mission,  ib.  1558-1561  Question 

whether  employment  could  not  be  found  at  the  Foreign  Office,  or  at  missions  abroad,  fur 
the  staff  of  the  mission ;  employment  of  one  member  at  the  Foreign  Office,  ib.  156a- 

1566  Considerable  lots  to  witness  in  huving  to  get  rid  of  his  house  and  furniture,  ib. 

1568-1573  Witness  cannot  speak  10  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  salary  at 

Naples,  ib.  1604,  1605. 

Statement  as  to  witness  who  was  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Naples,  being  now  deprived 

of  employment  and  salary,  Stuart  1812-1818  Extent  of  loss  to  witness  with  regard 

to  his  apartments  and  furniture  at  Naples,  through  the  abolition  of  his  post,  ib.  1842- 
1852. 

Netherlands.    Communication  from  Lord  Napier  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  The  Hague, 
24  December  i860,  with  reference  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  Netherlands,  App. 

39°>  39'  Documents  furnished  by  the  Dutch  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  containing 

detailed  information  as  to  the  constitution  and  rules  of  the  service,  10.  398-400  Li6t  of 

the  members  of  the  service,  together  with  a  return  of  the  salaries,  ib.  400. 


O. 

Open  Competition.    Open  competition  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  is  out  of  the  question, 

Hammond  259,  260  Giounds  for  objecting  strongly  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  being 

open  to  public  compe  tition,  Lord  Wodehouse  7 1  o ;  Lord  Clarendon  1107,  1108;  Sir  A. 

Buchanan  1296,  1297  ;  iitcc  3 1 64  Obstacle  to  a  system  of  open  competition,  with  a 

veto  in  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  doubt  as  to  a  class  being  thus  obtained  who  would  enter 
more  into  society  abroad,  and  be  otherwise  well  suited  for  diplomatic  business,  Lord 

Wodehoute  774-782  Open  competition  would  not  ensure  the  qualifications  most 

desirable  for  the  service,  Fane  3291-3293. 

Suggestion  whether  open  competition  with  certain  modifications  may  not  be  the  most 
desirable  plan  for  the  Diplomatic  Service,  Walrond  2906.  2930-2934. 

See  also  Competitive  Examinations.     Examinations.     Qualifications  for  the  Service. 

Oriental  Attaches.  Explanation  relative  to  four  young  men  sent  to  Constantinople,  at 
witness's  suggestion,  to  be  brought  up  as  Oriental  attaches ;  failure  of  the  scheme, 
Hammond  151—158  Circumstance  of  the  universities  having  been  upplied  to,  previ- 
ously to  the  examinations,  to  nominate  two  student  attaches  for  Constantinople,  ib.  216, 
217- — -Advantage  of  having  power  to  give  Orieutal  appointments  without  an  examination, 
ib.  28s. 

Suggestions  with  reference  to  Englishmen,  resident  for  a  time  in  Turkey,  being 
appointed  Oriental  attaches  or  dragomans,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffex  675-1678.  1701, 

1 702  Various  modes  of  employment  of  the  Oriental  attaches  sent  from  this  country, 

ib.  1713-1721. 

Opinion  that  Englishmen  may  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly  be  employed  as  inter- 
preters in  the  Levant;  difficulties  in  the  way,  Lord  John  Russell  3421-3424.  3458-3460. 

See  also  Constantinople. 

Orthography.  Corrections  generally  of  the  spelling  in  the  case  of  diplomatic  servants, 
Hammond  233. 

Outfit  of  Ministers,  frc.    Reference  to  the  regulations  as  to  outfit  of  ministers  on  change  of 

post,  Lord  Wodehouse  911  Fairness  of  the  outfit  and  expenses  of  the  minister  in 

reaching  his  post  being  allowed  for  by  the  public,  ib.  923, 924  Inadequacy  generally 

of  the  ten  days'  salary  allowed  for  outfit,  Lord  Clarendon  1053  Regulations  as  to  the 

allowance  for  outfit  on  first  appointment,  and  on  removal ;  insufficiency  of  the  allowance, 

Sir  A.  Buchanan  1267-1271.  1291  Inadequacy  of  the  outfit  allowance  to  witness 

on  going  to  Rio,  Stuart  1884-1886. 

Neither  as  paid  nor  unpaid  attache  did  witness  receive  any  outfit,  Rumbold  2425- 
2427. 

m  .  • 
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Paget  A.    Suggestions  for  an  amendment  of  the  service  in  different  ways,  as  furnished  by 
Mr.  Paget  in  letter  dated,  Copenhagen,  28  December  i860,  App.  338-340. 

Paid  Attaches.    See  Attach 

^    •'•  /.'/.    :':>  !■  •  •     I.1  ".»•;•  i    .''(•:<.■>•,    •  . 

*  AMtSf   ■,  1  I   ,;  ,'J  .1)  ili  in   r.  .  .  .   >ul    /..I  .  .  .t      >%„■■>  -.  \  \    f  I  " 

Exceptional  occasions  only  on  which  attaches  in  Paris  are  obliged  to  work  on  Sunday, 

Hammond  305-308  At  the  Paris  embassy  the  re  are  no  clerks  for  the  diplomatic  work, 

ib.  446  Sonjewhnt  larger  salary  necessary  for  the  ambassador  at  Paris  than  at  St, 

Petersburg!!,  Lord  Wodehouse  797, 798-  Inexpediency  of  any  attempt  to  do'  without 

an  ambassador  of  high  rank  at  Paris,  Lord  Clarendon  1057-1064— —Lower  salary  now 
of  the  ambassador  than  previously  to  1830,  Sir  J.  Crampton  1363-1368.— T-rDoubt 
whether  the  salary  is  sufficient,  Lord  Stratford  dt  RedeMffe  1664.  1751-1760- 
1758-1760. 

Great  opportunities  at  the  Paris  emhaisy  for  becoming  acquainted  with  (he  Diplomatic 

Service,  Earknox 8-  Large  and  varied  amount  of  work  at  the  embassy,  ib.  2018-2029 

—Great  pressure  occasionally  upon  the  staff  at  Paris ;  hard  work  on  Sunday,  much  of 
which  might  have  been  done  on  other  days,  ib.  2021-2032.  2044,  204$.  2067,2068. 
2093-2097.  2134,  2135.  2140-2143— 1 — Much  of  the  work  at  tie  embassy  might  be 
peilormed  by  clerks;  appointment  of  Mr.  Atlee  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  2030-2032. 
2062-2066— ^Explanation  as  to  the  attaches  not  going  uwch  into  society;  any  want  of 
fluency  in  speaking  French  had  nothing  to  do  with  this,  ib.  2044-2050. 

Adequacy  of  the  staff  for  the  work  of  the  embassy ;  explanation  hereon  as  to  work 
bein»  done  on  Sunday,  though  not  so  much  as  on  other  days,  Lord  Cowley  2492-2499. 
2546-2550  Statement  showing  ihat  wimcss's  salary  has  been  far  short  of  his  expen- 
diture, ib.  2510,  251 1  Practice  as  to  the  payment  of  extraordinary  expem.es  at  Paris  ; 

improved  nrrangemeni  recently,  ib.  2523-2531  Duties  performed  by  the  librarian 

attached  to  the  embassy  ;  advantages  of  the  appointment,  ib.  2532-2535  Obstacle  to 

the  attaches  at  Pans  being  introduced  by  the  unibassador  into  society ;  practice  as  to 
their  going  into  society,  ib.  2551-2553. 

Necessarily  limited  hospitality  which  witness  can  extend  to  the  English  at  Paris,  Lord 
Cowley  2561-2563— Inadequacy  of  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament  about  two  years  ago 

lor  the  repair,  8tc.  of  the  e  mbassy  house,  ib.  2568-2573.  2626,  ^62  7  Duties  ami  salary 

of  the  chaplain,  ib.  2577-2580  Explanation  as  to  the  chapel  attached  to  the  embassy 

house,  and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  carried  out;  undue  functions  thrown  upon  the 

Board  of  Works  in  the  matter,  ib.  2588-2612.  2626-2631  Necessity  for  the  provision 

by  wituesB  of  ornamental  furniture,  8tc,  at  Paris,  ib.  2613-2620.  2626,  2627.  2632- 
2635. 

Laige  rent  necessary  in  order  to  hire  a  house,  such  as  that  occupied  by  witness,  Lord 
Cowley  2638,  2639— —  House  of  witness  in  the  country  within  easy  reach  of  Paris; 

expense  on  this  score,  ib.  2640,  2641  Inability  of  witness  to  go  much  into  society  on 

account  of  the  late  hours  and  hi*  want  of  time,  to.  2643— —Circumstance  of  witness  not 
receiving  anything  towards  the  expense  of  great  public  entertainments;  exception  to  this 

rule,  io.  2647-2651  .Adequacy  of  the  allowance  for  extraordinary  expenses  at  Paris, 

ib.  2669,  2670. 

The  state  of  the  embassy  hnnse  at  Paris  has  not  been  brought  officially  to  witness's 
knowledge,  or  he  would  probably  at  once  communicate  with  the  Board  of  Works  on  the 

subject,  Hammnod  28o  1-2805  Inadequate  pay  of  the  Ambassador  at  Paris,  Lord  John 

Russell  3467, 3487. 3488.  3490-3492- 

Arrangement,  as  laid  down  in  letter  from  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Lord  Cowley,  dated  19 
February  x86i,  relative  to  the  extraordinary  expenses  being  drawn  for  monthly,  App. 
476. 

See  also  Atlee,  Mr. 

Payment  of  Salaries.    Explanation  of  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  diplomatic 
salaries ;  they  are,  on  the  whole,  paid  with  fair  punctuality,  Hammond  536-539— 
Obstacle  to  the  payment  of  ministers  salaries  abroad  by  the  1  reasury,  ib.  622,  623. 
Good  foundation  fur  the  complaint  that  the  diplomatic  salaries  are  not  punctually  paid, 

Lord  Wodehouse  887,  888  Causes  of  the  delay  iu  the  payment  of  ministers'  salaries; 

convenience  if  paid  monthly,  Sir  A.  Buchanan,  1158-1161  Probable  delay  in  the 

payment  of  salaries  on  account  of  the  life  certificate  required,  Elliott  1524-1527. 

Much  greater  regularity  of  payments  than  formerly.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1661. 

!(3^9  Salaries  are  now  paid  with  fair  punctuality,  ib.  1689— There  seems  to  be  no 

proper  reason  why  the  salaries  should  not  be  paid  more  promptly,  Stuart  1878-1881 ; 
Lord  Malmesiury  i9*3-»9*5;  Lord  Cowley  2521,  2522.  2524. 
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Explanatory  statement  of  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  salaries,  with 
reference  more  especially  to  the  delay  through  the  requirement  of  a  life  certificate,  8tc, 

Hammond  2760-2775  Promise  recently  given  by  the  Treasury  that  no  unnecessary 

delay  should  occur  on  the  score  of  the  pay  list  passing  through  their  hands,  ib.  2760. 

Explanation  as  to  the  practice  of  requiring  a  life  certificate  before  the  payment  of 
diplomatic  salaries ;  slight  delay  necessarily  involved  thereby;  objections  to  dispensing 

wiih  this  requirement,  Conyngham  •2999-3005.  3028-3030.  3045-3049  Any  delay 

before  the  diplomatic  servant  receives  his  salary  is  no  benefit  to  the  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  who  as  his  agent,  receives  the  money,  ib.  3006-3013. 

See  also  Extraordinary  Expenses  of  Missions. 

Peace.   Increased  importance  of  diplomacy  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  Lord  Malmesbury 

»957»  »9o8. 
Pensions: 

1.  Regulations  and  Conditions  vnder  which  hitherto  granted. 

2.  Hardships  under  the  present  system  requiring  amendment, 
8.  Suggested  application  of  the  Civil  Service  system  generally. 

4.  Grounds  for  olpecting  to  the  appUcatvm  of  the  Superannuation  Act. 

A.  lieammended  date  of  the  Pension  frum  an  earlier  period  ;  how  to  he  effected. 

0.  Particulars  of  exittmg  Pensions  to  retired  Diplomatic  Servants. 

1.  Regulations  and  Conditions  under  which  hitherto  granted: 

Limitations  and  conditions  under  which  diplomatic  pensions  have  bean  granted  under 

three  different  Acts  since  1782,  Hammond  624-6-26  Regulation*  in  1832  under  the  Act 

2  6c  3  Will.  4,  c.  116,  as  to  the  different  rates  of  pension?, and  tho  conditions  under  which 

to  be  granted  ;  these  still  prevail,  ib.  6-26.  657-659  Restriction  that  there  must  be 

fifteen  years,  including  ten  yeais  actual  i-ervice,  from  the  date  of  the  first  commission, 

ib.  626"  Expediency  of  altering  the  present  classification,  under  which  a  pension  of 

700  /.  might  be  giveu  when  thesalary  has  been  of  a  less  amount,  ib.  626.  648-653. 
668,  669. 

Statement  as  to  diplomatic  officers  not  being  allowed  to  count  for  a  pension  any  portion 
of  their  time  s|>cut  in  the  consular  service,  or  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Hammond  636-639 

 Wry  liberal  scale  of  pensions  in  the  service,  tb.  648-652  Explanation  as  to  a 

pension  of  350/.,  subsequently  increased  to  700 /.,  having  once  been  granted,  ib.  2710 

■  Statement  us  to  pensions  not  having  been  granted  to  persons  who  had  held  high 

offiVes,  because  they  could  not  allege  wunt  of  means,  ib.  27 1 7-2722. 

Further  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  diplomatic  pensions  are  at  present  calculated 
upon  a  very  liberal  scale;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  Hammond  2723-2731  State- 
ment as  to  there  being  n  limitation  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  amount  expended  in 
pensions,  salaries,  &c. ;  eflett  thereof  as  regards  the  amount  to  be  given  in  pensions,  ib. 
2732-2744  Statement  as  to  services  011  special  missions  not  counting  towards  a  pen- 
sion, ib.  2755-2759. 

2.  Hardships  under  the  present  Sy$tem  requiring  Amendment : 

Grievance  in  attaches  not  being  entitled  to  u  pension  from  the  time  of  their  receiving 

salaries,  Hammond  22.  85,  86  Within  the  last  few  years  only  has  witness  become 

entitled  to  a  pension ;  he  entered  the  service  in  1825,  Sir  A.  Huchanan  1 1  »6— -An 
amendment  ol  the  system  is  required,  ib.  tit",  1 1 18— —Anomalies  requiring  removal  in 

regard  to  the  pension  regulations,  Sir  J.  Cntmpton  1323,  1324  Servicn  of  witness  as 

precis  writer  at  the  F.reiyn  Office,  and  al*o  a-  a  paid  attach6  adverted  to  as  not  counting 

towards  a  pension,  Ellis  1470-1476  liaidship  in  the  pensions  not  counting  from  the 

time  of  appointment  as  paid  attache,  Sir  G.  II.  Seymour  2199. 

3.  Suggested  Application  of  the  Civil  Service  System  generally  : 

Expediency  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  placing  diplomatic  servants  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  rest  of  the  civil  service  in  ret; art)  to  pensions,  Lord  Wodehouse  H55-857— —  Diplo- 
matic seivants  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  civil  servants  in  regard  to 
superannuation,  Lord  Clarendon  974-979. 

4.  Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  application  of  the  Superannuation  Act: 

Reasons  for  the  diplomatic  pensions  being  paid  out  of  a  separate  fund,  and  not  like 
other  supernnnuation  allowance*;  obstacles  to  their  being  dealt  with  entirely  by  the  Trea- 
sury, Hammond  630-635  Conditions  of  the  Superannuation  Act  adverted  to  as 

showing  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  diplomatic  service;  injury 
to  the  public  and  to  individuals  if  it  were  applied  to  the  service,  ib.  2711  et  seq. 

Considerable  increase  of  expense  if  the  pensions  were  calculated  according  to  the 
Superannuation  Act,  from  earlier  dales ;  instances  in  illustration,  Hammond  2722,  2723 
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4.  Grounds  for  Objecting  to  the  Application  of  the  Supcrarniwition  .Act— continued. 

 Instances  where  the  pensions  would  he  less  than  at  present  if  the  recipients  had 

been  under  the  Superannuation  Act,  Hammond  2723. 

Witness  has  calculated  that  ther?  would  be  a  vey  Urge  increase  of  expenditure  if  the 
diplomatic  pensions  were  hase-l  upon  the  Superannuation  Act,  Conynghom  2988,  2989. 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  p  nsion  to  which  persons  now  in  active  employment 
would  be  entitled  if  pensioned  uniler  the  Superannuation  Act,  us  compared  with  what  can 
now  be  granted  on  the  diplomatic  fund,  as>uming  in  both  cases  uninterrupted  service, 
arranged  in  order  of  classes  and  seniority  of  service,  App.  488-490  Similar  compara- 
tive statement  in  the  c  ise  of  pensions  now  in  operation,  ib.  491. 

b.  Recommended  Date  of  the  Pension  from  an  earlier  period ;  how  to  be  effected: 

Suggestion  that  attaches  be  called  secon.l  or  third  secretaries,  under  a  commission  from 
the  Crown,  and  that  their  time  should  cour.t  for  a  pension  from  the  date  of  receiving  the 
commission;  this  mav  he  done  without  anv  alteration  in  the  Aci  of  Pariament,  Hammond 

20-25.  N.5,  86.  626, 027. 644. 659-670  Lower  scale  ol  pensions  desirable  in  the  event  of 

their  being  granted  Jit  an  eailier  period  than  ai  present,  ii.  626  Approval  of  its  being 

enacted  that  the  lime  of  a  diplomatic  servant  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  count  towards 

a  pension  ;  difficulty  in  the  mutter,  ib.  C40-643  Objection  to  giving  a  commission  to 

an  unpaid  attache,  or  to  his  reckoning  his  time  for  a  pension  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment, ib.  645-656. 

Propriety  of  the  pensions  dating  from  the  period  of  the  commission  as  third  sec  retaries, 

Lord  \V{tdehaiue  849-851  Improvement  if,  alter  a  year's  probation,  attaches  were 

placed  on  a  *alary,  and  counted  towards  a  pension,  Lord  Clarendon  979-983  Advan- 
tage of  commissions  bein.j  given  earlier  in  the  career  with  n  view  to  a  modification  of  the 
system  of  pensions,  Lord  Clarendon  1068-1073;  Lord  John  Russell  3446-3448. 

Fairness  in  attaches  counting  iheir  time  for  a  pension  from  the  period  of  entering  the 
service;  objections,  however,  to  assimilating  the  system  of  pensions  to  that  in  the  civil 

service,  Elliot  1633-1643  Advantage  in  calling  attaches  secretaries,  and  in  dating 

their  pensions  from  that  period,  Stuart  1809-1811  ;  Fane  3385.  3387  Removal  of  a 

great  hardship  if  the  pension  were  to  count  from  the  time  of  first  appointment,  Rumbold 
2388. 2389. 

Relief  of  the  present  hard-hip  in  regard  to  pensions  if  the  attaches  received  commis- 
sions a>  second  and  third  secretaries,  Hammond  2714-2716  Doubt  as  to  any  large 

increase  of  the  amount  required  for  pensions  in  the  service  if  unpaid  attaches  at  once 
received  a  commission,  Conyngham  3018-3020.  3050-3053. 

Check  upon  an  undue  increase  of  charge  if  the  pensions  were  calculated  from  the 

period  of  appointment  as  second  secretary.  Rice  3 135  A  proper  scale  of  pensions 

should  be  made  applicable  from  the  time  of  entering  the  service,  Mitford  32  21  Boon 

if  the  pension  were  allowed  to  date  from  the  period  of  appointment  as  paid  attache^ 
Locork  3268,  3269. 

Recommendation,  by  ihe  Committee,  that  alter  a  period  of  four  years  at  the  most,  the 
attache  be  nominated  secietary,  and  that  a  commission  be  then  issued  so  as  to  give  him 
a  claim  to  calculate  his  pension  from  the  date  of  his  first  appointment  as  secretary, 
Rep.  in. 

0.  Particulars  of  existing  Pensions  to  retired  Diplomatic  Servants: 

LiBt  of  persons  receiving  diplomatic  pensions,  showing  the  amount  in  each  case,  the 
lengtli  ol  service,  Sec,  dpp.^Qx. 

Permanent  Officers  at  Missions.    Circumstance  of  there  being  no  person  at  the  foreign 

missions  who  1$  permanently  loc  ked  there,  Lord  Clarendon  1091-1094  Doubt  a>  to 

the  advantage  on  the  whole  of  a  permanent  officer,  or  chanceher  at  each  mission  ;  prac- 
tice hereon  at  Rio,  Stuart  1  ^63  - 1  Stig  Evils  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  event  of 

peimam  nt  officers  or  chanccli.  rs  being  attic'.ied  to  the  missions,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 

2202-2304.  2320-2322  Obstacle  to"  the  appointment  of  u  permanent  officer  or  chan- 

Celicr  at  missions  abroad,  Fane  3349-3351 . 

Advantage  anticipated  from  the  appointment  permanently  of  a  clerk  at  each  mission  ; 

duties  and  position  to  be  filled  by  him,  Lord  Malmesbury  1936-1941.  1992-1997  

Approv.il  of  a  permanent  otlicer  at  the  large  niissious;  obstacles  to  his  performing  notarial 
or  consular  duties,  Lord  Cowley  2534—2538. 

Persia.    Reference  to  the  two  sei.ior  paid  attaches  as  beiug  in  Persic;  peculiarity  in  tbeir 
appointment,  Hammond  50.  149,  150. 

Pisani,  Count.    Explanation  as  to  Count  Pisani  having  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
chancery  at  Constantinople,  Hammond  57-59. 

P-isition  an.l  functions  assumed  to  Count  Pisani,  in  letler  from  Lord  J.  Russell  to 
Sir  H.  Uulwer,  dated  6  December  i860,  App.  472,  473. 
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Political  Patronage.  Slight  extent  to  which  political  patronage  is  unduly  exercised  in 
promotion*,  or  in  s<  lections  for  the  more  desirable  mission*,  Earle  2113-2117.  2127 
 Limited  favouritism  now  exercised  in  regard  to  promotions,  Strachey  2699. 

Postage.  The  public  pays  the  postage  of  the  ministers  abroad.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 
«33°*- 

Private  Correspondence.  Importance  of  private  communication  between  the  minister 
abroad  and  tie  Secretary  of  State;  expediency,  however,  of  limiting  this  practice,  Lord 

Wndch.mse  897-902  Gieat  advantage  without  any  disadvantage,  of  ihe  system  of 

private  communications  between  the  iiiiu  stcrs  abroad  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord 

Clarendon  98S-99C  Advantage  resulting  from  private  Ci  rresp  .udencc  between  the 

Secretary  of  State  and  the  minis  ere,  il  keot  within  pro;  cr  limits,  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 

diffe  1772,  1773.  1778  Practice,  in  witness's  experience,  111  regard  to  the  subject  of 

private  'jorre>-ponden<:e  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  G.  11.  Seymour  2344-2350  

Approval  of  the  practice  ol  private  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  Suite;  absence 

of  inconvenience  through  tins  system,  Lord  Cowley  2660-26^5  The  practice  of  private 

diplomatic  cot  respondence  is  a  necessary  one,  Lord  John  Russell  3499. 

Private  Means  {Diplomatic  Servants).  Necessity  of  young  men  who  enter  the  service 
having  independent  fortunes,  Hammond  34.  45.  130-137;  Lord  Wodehouse  711,  712; 
Sir  A.  Buchanan  1224.  1:78;  Lord  Stratford  de.  Reddiffe  1727,  17'?8;  Lord  Malmet- 

bury  1892-1894  Understanding  by  witness,  that  the  youug  men  appointed  by  him, 

were  10  be  in  possession  of  piivate  means,  Lord  Malmtsbury  18.12  Desirableness  of 

private  means  even  with  a  salary,  ib.  1893,  1894  Less  necessity  for  private  fortunes 

in  the  scr-.ice,  if  there  wee  a  proper  system  of  pension*,  ib.  1963-1905  Effect  of 

requiring  men  of  fortune  as  ministers  to  limit  the  choice,  >b.  1971-1974  Necessity  of 

peisons  of  independent  fortune  a>  ambassadors,  Lord  Cowley  2512-2514. 

Private  Secretaries  to  Minister*.  Non-allowance  out  of  the  public  funds  of  ar.y  salary  for 
the  office  of  private  secretary  to  a  diplomatic  minister  ;  objection  to  a  salary  being  attached 
to  the  office,  and  to  the  private  secretary  being  part  of  the  establishment,  Hammond  64. 

67-75  Propriety  of  the  private  secretary  of  the  ambassador  not  having  any  place  in 

the  embassy,  and  being  identified  only  with  the  ambassador  who  appoints  him,  ib.  139- 
144. 

Ministers  should  be  authorised  to  employ  one  of  ihe  attaches  as  private  secretary;  for 
which  a  small  additional  salary  should  be  allowed,  Lord  Wodehouse  722-728  Advan- 
tage of  the  private  secretary  of  the  minister  bem<!  a  member  of  the  mission,  and  selected 

from  one  of  the  Attaches,  Lord  Claiendon  1100-1106  Objection  to  011  attache  being 

appointed  private  secretary  to  the  minister,  Sir  J.  Crampton  1386-1390  Doubt  as  to 

the  neces-ity  of  any  change  with  respect  to  the  private  secretary  of  the  minister  beiug  a 
member  of  the  mission,  Elliot  1506-1510. 

Approval  of  the  minister  submitting  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale  the  name  of  any  attache  for 
appointment  as  piivate  secretary,  there  being  a  small  increase  of  pay  to  such  attache,  Lord 

Stratford  de  lieddiffe  1  (198,  1699  Requirement  of  a  private  secretary  at  large  missions, 

Stuart  1862  Objection  to  persons  out  of  the  missions  being  appui  tiled  private  secre- 
taries to  the  ministers,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2296-2300  Payment  by  witness  of  his  private 

secretary  »t  Paris,  Lord  Cowley  2539  -Propriety  of  tin-  ambassador  having  a  choice  in 

the  appointment  of  bis  private  secretary,  if  he  pays  the  salary  himself,  ib.  "2540-2543. 

Probation.    Probation  of  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  b-  fore  an  attache  enters  upon 

his  dunes,  Hammond  179  Objection  10  more  than  three  month*  as  the  period  of 

preliminary  service  in  the  Foreign  Office.  Lord  Wodehousc  694,  695.  937  Probation 

formerly  in  the  Foreign  Office  adverted  to  as  the  only  practical  test  before  appointment. 
Lord  Clarendon  957. 

There  should  be  an  unpaid  probationary  period  of  one  year,  besides  the  three  months 

at  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Matmest/ury  1968.  1975-1977  Advantage  of  a  longer 

training  of  uiplom  itij  servants  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  21 82 — — 
Approval  oi  attaches  spending  a  certain  portiou  of  time  at  ihe  Foreign  Office,  Rumbold 
2374.  2376,  2377. 

Suggested  system  of  reports  by  heads  of  missions  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
attaches,  who  should  up  to  the  time  of  such  report*  be  only  temporary  officers,  or  on 
probation,  Strachey  2693-2695. 

Advantage  if  attaches  first  served  for  two  years  in  the  Foreign  Office;  difficulty  in  the 

way,  Rice  3099-3101  Little  advantage  derived  from  the  three  months'  probation  in 

the  Foreign  Office,  Lococh  3245.  3256-3260  Approval  of  the  junior  members  of  the 

service  -pending  a  longer  time  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Fane  3352. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  the  attacheship  shall  for  the  future  be 
regarded  as  a  probationary  period  of  four  years  at  the  most,  six  months  of  which  shall  be 
spent  in  the  duties  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Rep.  iii. 
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Profession  or  Career.    Practice  of  late  year*  to  look  upon  attaches  as  having  much  more  of 
an  official  and  permanent  character  (ban  was  formerly  the  case;  the  service  ban  in  fact 

hecome  more  oi a  profctaion,  Hammond 29-33.  Ill.ll  2  -Doubt  wheiher  we  have  not 

gone  too  far  iu  making  the  diplomatic  service  «  profession,  16.  28a,  283. 
Tendency  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  lute  years  to  assume  more  of  a  professional- 

character  than  formerly;  came*  of  this*  T^trd  Wodehouse  688-690  -Doubt  as  to  many 

ynun«;  men  filtering  the  service  without  intending  to  continue  in  it,  ib.  729-731 
Tendency  of  late  years  of  tlie  di|>lom  itic  service  to  assume  more  the  character  of  a  career 
or  profession,  Lord  Clarendon  951,  952;  Sir  J.  Ciampton  1318;  .Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 
2t84. 

The  service  should  he  treated  as  a  profession  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary  of  embassy, 
Lord  ClarcjidoH  1024-1026;  Lord  Malmesbvry  1966,  1967;  Earle  2 110-2 112.  2128. 
— — Doubt  a*  to  the  service  having  formerly  been  looked  upon  less  as  a  cmcer,  Sir  A. 

Buchanan  1 120,  1 121  The  service  ha*  now  many  "f  the  characteristics  of  a  profession, 

which  it  did  not  formerly  have,  Lord  Stratfo-dde  Jiedclife  1658. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  within  witness's  experience  for  young  men  to  enter  the 

service  without  intending  to  continue  in  it,  Lord  Cowley  2452  hVspeeis  in  which  the 

diplomats  service  is.  now  more  regarded  as  a  legular  career  than  it  used  to  be,  Fan*  3283, 
3284.  3373- 

Promotion.    Tlie  senior  paid  attache  waa  appointed  i  i  1848,  and  the  senior  unpaid  attache 

m  1855,  Hammond  49.  50  Opinion  that  those  entering  the  service  do  not  as  a  rule 

remain  too  long  in  a  junior  position,  Lord  Workhouse  691.  .'. 

Course  pursued  bv  witness  when  foreign  secretary  in  regaid  10  promotion;  information 

upon  which  he  acted,  I^ird  Clarendon  958-960  Ample  means  of  the  Secretary  of 

State  for  testing  the  fitness  of  any  minister  for  a  particular  appointment,  (6.961,  962 
 Approval  of  the  diplomatic  service  being  treated  its  a  profession  up  to  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  secretary  of  embassy,  Lord  Clarendon  10-24-1026;  Lord  Mulmetbury  1966,  J967 

 -The  opinion  of  the  minister  under  whom  an  attache  baa  served  should  be  sufficient 

iu  regard  to  promotion,  Sir  A.  Jinchanau  1289*  >*9°« 

Cause  of  the  faster  promotion  formerly  in  the  service,  Elliot  t6n.  1637'  The  period 

of  service  as  paid  attache  must  still  be  indefinite,  Lord  Matmesbury  1969,  1970 
Advantage  formerly,  on  tlie  score  of  promotion  in  persona  enUtiug  tlie  service  without  in- 
tending to  continue  in  it,  Ear/e  2058-2061  Approval  of  the  diplomatic  service  being 

treated  as  a  profession  up  the  post  of  secretary  of  embassy,  but  not  for  the  higher 
appointments,  ib.  2110-2112.  2128  Objection  to  the  heads  of  missions  recommend- 
ing for  promotion,  ib.  2126. 

Faster  promotion  in  former  years  through  young  men  entering  the  service  without  in- 
tending to  continue  iu  it,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2 1 8b,  2189  Non-consultation  of  the  views 

of  the  minister  before  the  promotion  of  any  attache  who  has  been  in  his  service;  sug- 
gested check  hereou  through  meant  of  asvsleiu  of  reports,  Lord  Cowley  2458-2463  

Irregular  practice  formerly  in  regard  to  tbe  promotion  of  unpaid  attaches;  improvement 

iniroiiuced  by  Lord  Ciaiendon  111  1852,  Stmchey  2698  Approval  ot  the  principle  of 

promotiou  by  seniority  being  generally  followed  as  ut  present,  Fane  3318-3321. 

Information  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  State  acts  in  cases  of  promotion  ;  due  atten- 
paid  to  the  principle  of  seniority,  Lord  John  Jiussetl  3406.  34 12-34 19. 

See  also  Fixed  Number  of  Attaches.        Political  Patronage.        Profession  or  Career. 

Prussia.    Memorandum,  as  furnished  to  Lord  Bloomfieid  by  Baion  Schlciuitz,  respecting 

ihe  organization  ot  the  Pi ussian  diplomatic  serv.ee,  ^p/J.  403-407  Budget  tor  the 

Prussian  ministry  fur  (oreign  affairs  for  the  year  i860,  ib.  407  Budget  lor  the  Prussian 

diplomatic  corps  for  the  year  i860,  ib.  408,  409  Al-o  (or  the  consulate*  general,  and 

consulates  for  the  same  year  ib.  410. 

Public  Competition.    See  Open  Competition. 

Publication  of  Despatches.  Probability  of  the  system  of  giving  publicity  to  everything  in 
1  his  countiy  being  prejudicial  to  the  collection  of  information  by  our  agents  abioail; 
expediency  nevertheless  of  such  publicity,  Hammond  535  Difficulty  in  always  obtain- 
ing full  information  from  foreign  diplomatists,  on  at  count  of  our  subsequent  publication 

of  their  communications,  Lord  Wodehouse  788  Approval  of  the  present  practice  of 

publication  of  despatches ;  objection  10  curtailment  before  publication,  Lord  Clarendon 

1032,1033  Complete  view  given  generally  by  the  published  despatches;  receipt  of 

**  >tciet  and  confidential  "  despatches  adverted  to  heraon,  ib.  1037-1039.  1054-10,36. 
Objection  on  the  part  of  foreign  governments  to  our  system  of  publishing  despatches, 

Sir  J.  Crumplon  1391-1394.  1426-1429  Witness  has  not  felt  any  inconvenience 

through  the  practice  of  publishing  impoitaut  despatches,  Lord  Stratford  de  liedcliffe 

1774  Impropriety  in  private  letters  being  made  public  without  the  consent  of  the 

writer,  t'A.  1775-1777. 
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Report,  l86l—  continued. 

Publication  of  Despatches— continued. 

Advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  of  (he  practice  of  publication  of  ministers'  de- 
spatches, Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2351-0(354 — . —  Probable  difncultv  of  some  courts  il trough 
the  custom  to  publish  ministers'  despatches,  Lord  Cnutley  3666,  266 7——  Witness  looks 
upon  private  and  confidential  despatches  us  open  to  publication,  ib.  3668. 
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Qualifications for  the  Service.  Evidence  as  to  the  importance  of  education  at  public  schools 
in  this  country,  or  at  «  univer-ity,as  tending  1  irgely  to  supply  the  required  qualifications, 
Hammond  254-258;  Lord  Wode/wuse  7 1 7,  718!  766-768;  Lord  Clarendon  1079- 1 081  i 
Sir  A  Huchanan  1 148.  1272,  1 273.  1 292- 1295;  Elliot  1586-1588.  1613-1615  ;  Lord 
Straiford  dt.  Redcliffe  1729.  1 739-1743;  Lord  Malmesbury  1998-20OO.  2006 ;  Earle 
2159-2162;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2238-224O.  2269.  2313-2316  ;  Rumbold  34.28-2434; 
Strachey  2707,2708.  '         .  ,  | 

.  Objections  to  a  ceriain  scheme  involving  very  unusual  acqtiiremenis  iu  candidates,  who 
are  proposed  to  be  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age  ;  great  learning  is 

m>t  required  fur  the  service,  Hammond  268-278  Further  qualifications   necessary  on 

first  appointment  beyond  those  acquired  at  Eton  or  Harrow,  Lord  Clarendon  1079-1081 ; 
.Sir  J.  Crantpton  1430-1434  ;  Lard  Mafmesbury  2006-3008  Qualifications  most  desir- 
able in  diplomatic  agents ;  special  art  is  not  lequtred,  Lord  Clarmdon  1089, 1090. 

Suggestion  that  a  university  decree  should  in  the  first  instance  qualify  I.  ,r  the  service, 

Sir  A.  Buchanan  1 148.  1*72,1273.  1292-1295;  Elliot  I687,  I588.  1613-1615-  The 

qualities  necessary  and  requisite  in  diplomatic  servants  canuot  be  tested  by  extmin  ition, 

Sir  A.  Buchanan  1286-1288  Qualifications  desirable  which  cannot  be  tested  by  the 

civil  service  exaruinaltou,  Lord  Stratford  de  Rsdcliffe  1729-1732.  1736.  1738  Out- 

hne  ol  the  qualifications  most  desirable,  Utrae/iey  20Q2, 

Form  of  statement  required  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  filled  up  by  persons 
referral  to  by  the  candidates,  as  uble  to  speak  to  their  past  life  and  conduct,  App.  493. 

See  also  Attaches.       Education  for  ike  Seroiee.       Efficiency  of  the  Service.  Ex* 

aminations.       French  Lun»uage.       German  Language.     Handwriting.  Health 

of  Candidates.        International  Law.        Languages,  Knowledge  of.  Moral 
Character.       Open  Competition.  Orthography. 

Queen's  Mosengirs.  Nomination  of  the  foreign  service  Queen's  messengers  bv  the 
Secretary  ol  Mate,  tin  y  b<  ing  obliged  to  go  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 

Hammond  558,  559  -Gicat  improvement  of  late  years  in  the  social  condition  of  foreign 

Queen's  messeugi  rs,  as  com|>ared  with  home  messtngers,  it.  560-563.  591,  592  Pay- 
ment of  the  Queen's  messengers  by  a  fixed  salary  of  500  guineas  a  year  and  all  their 

travelling  expenses,  ib.  564  Sufficiency  of  the  present  number  of  fifteen  nie-sengers, 

ib.  .rjP5"51'7  Abolition  of  the  former  mileage  payment  to  Queen's  messengers ;  im- 
provement if  part  of  their  emoluments  consisted  of  mileage,  ib.  568-572.  587-590 
—  Average  emoluments  of  Queen's  messengers  formerly  and  at  present,  3>.  574  ■ 
Practice  as  to  Queen's  messengers  drawing  money  in  advance,  ib,  575. 

Reasons  for  objecting  to  the  present  mode  of  payment  of  Queen's  messengers,  Lord 

Cowley  2564,  2565  Evidence  relative  to  the  former  and  present  mode  of  payment  of 

Queen's  messengers  ;  suggested  restoration  of  the  system  of  mileage  allowance,  fixed  upon 
a  reduced  scale,  Conyngham  3033-3042. 

Payment  formerly  of  Queen's  messengers  according  to  a  mileage  allowance,  which 

varied  eie.itly  in  diHertnt  places,  Townley  3058-3060.  3073,  3074  Substitution  by 

Lord  Malmesbury  for  the  system  of  mileage  payment  of  a  system  whereby  each  messenger 
has  a  salary  of  525/.  a  year  and  travelling  allowance*,  he  paying  his  own  hotel  expenses; 
strong  complaint  Hgainst  this  change  as  being  very  prejudicial  to  the  messengers,  ib, 

3061-3090  Satisfaction  of  the  messengers  il  they  had  a  salary  of  300  /.  a  year,  and  a 

profit  of  3  d.  a  mile.  ib.  3072—  Advantage  to  the  messengers  on  the  score  of  pensions 
by  the  recent  change,  ib.  3079-3081. 

Concurrsuce  in  the  opiniou  that  the  messengers  should  liave  a  mileage  profit  and  a 
smaller  salary  than  at  present,  Conynyham  3091-3093. 

Explanatory  statement  relative  to  the  change  made  by  witness  in  the  system  of  pay- 
ment of  Qut en's  messengers;  denial  that  they  were  harshly  or  unjustly  treated,  Ijord 
Malmetbury  3508-35 13. 

~     Recent  alteration  by  witness  in  the  mode  and  rate  of  paymeut  cf  the  foreign  messengers, 
v  Lord  Joltn  Russell  35>4-35>7- 

Qualifications  required  in  persons  appointed  to  the  situation  of  Queen's  foreign  service 
minister,  App.  494. 
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Bank.  Objection  to  reducing  the  tank  of  the  minuter  at  any  court,  Sir  A.  Buchanan 
1309. 

Ciitular  letter  from  Lord  J.  Russell. dated  30  May  i860,  regulating  the  precedence  or 
rank  of  diplomatic  servants,  and  of  naval  and  military  officer,  who  may  be  attached  to  the 
embas.-ies  or  missions-,  App.  47N,  479. 

See  also  Embassies.       Military  All  aches.  Secretaries. 

Recall  of  Diplomatic  Servants.  Forms  of  recall  of  diplomatic  servants  from  different 
foreign  court*,  App.  482. 

Rejection  of  Candidates.    See  Examinations,  6,  7. 

Removal  of  Attaches,  $y.  E\nedi<  ncv  of  the  att .10 lies  being  frequently  removed  from  one 
post  or  mission  to  another,  Hammond  175  ;  Lord  fVodehouse  gob,  (107  ;  Sir  A-  Buchanan 

112-2  ;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  -2183  ;  Lord  Cowley  '2464,  2465  Hardship  in  the  expense 

of  moving  from  ph.  e  to  plme  hei  >g  eniirely  thrown  "pm  the  atttche*,  Hammmd  177, 

178  Doubt  es  to  its  being  objectionable"  that  there  should  n  t  be  any  fixed  period  for 

missions,  i£.  397-399. 

Question  as  10  the  propriety  of  more  frequent  changes  or  removals  of  the  ministers,  8cc, 
with  a  view  to  increased  opportunities  tor  asce^amsni  their  re.spietive  merit-,  Lord 

Clarendon  10.52  Advantage  in  tire  attache-  having  each  a  turn  at  some  important 

court,  tb.  IC76  Advantage  in  ataches  not  being  more  thin  two  years  at  toe  same 

post,  Lord  Clarendon  1077;"  Lord  Malmesbury  19N4,  19S5. 

Evils  of  attaches  being  kept  too  long  at  the  same  post,  Elliot  1483.  1516-1520.  Lord 

Cowley  2464,  2465  No  1  ule  can  be  laid  d -wn  ns  to  the  time  tor  which  a  miuister 

should  slay  at  the  same  mission,  Lard  Mdmesbury  1930  Grounds  upon  which 

removals  from  place  to  place  are  decided,  Lord  John  Russell  3408,  3409. 

Re-nomination.  Frequency  of  the  rt -nomination  of  candidates,  rejected  in  the  first  instance, 
AJ ait/and  2821-2825. 

Reports  by  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation.  Reference  to  reports  received  from 
secretaries  of  legation,  and  the  steps  taken  by  them  in  ar;quirin<j  information;  very 

creditable  character  of  these  documents,  Hammond  534  Usefulness  of  the  system  of 

repoits  t>y  the  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  Lord  Wodehoute  812.813;  Sir  J. 
Crampton  1450-1452;  Stuart  1856;  Lord  J.  RumcU  3419,  3420. 

Circular  by  Lord  Clarendon,  datfd  24  February  1857,  with  reference  to  tbe  compilation 
of  reports  by  the  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  App.  463,  464. 

Ciicuiar  letter  by  Lmd  J.  Russell,  dated  24  January  i860,  relative  to  the  practice  of 

reports,  App.  467,  468  Further  circular  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  dated  31  March  i860,  as 

to  the  object  of  the  periodical  reports, and  tire  principle  upon  which  to  be  made,  ib.  470,471. 

Residences  of  Ambassadors,  &c.  Difficulty  on  the  score  of  houses  for  the  ministers,  and  of 
furniture,  as  at  Madrid,  Copenhagen,  &c. ;  improvement  if  furnished  houses  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Government,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1 138-1 145 ;  1225-1241  Importance  of 

Government  purchasing  or  renting  a  residence  at  most  of  the  courts  and  furnishing  it. 

Sir  J.  Crampton  1404-1407  Convenience  to  the  minister  if  a  residence  were  provided 

by  the  Government;  doubt  as  to  the  economy  of  such  arrangement,  Elliot  1618-1624. 

Expediency  in  many  instances  of  Government  providing  a  permanent  residence  for  the 

ministers,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcl'ffe  1685,  1680"  Advantage  if  at  all  the  missions  a 

hou-e  were  engaged  tor  lodging  the  secretary  .md  attaches,  Lord  Cowley,  2449  2450 

 Considerable  importance  of  Government  providing  residences  for  the  ambassadors  at 

the  chief  couits;  immense  expense  of  witness  on  this  score  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburgh, 
Sir  G.  H.  Seyaiour  2223,  2:24;  2226-2228;  2327-2332. 

It  mi^ht  be  advisable  that  Gov-imnent  ehould  take  the  houses  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  Lord  John  Russell  3444,  3445. 

Recommendation  by  thf  Committee  that  whenever  it  is  practicable  and  fit,  a  residence 
for  a  term  of  years  should  he  secured  for  the  British  embassy  or  mission ;  the  rent  to  be 
defrayed  at  the  public  cxpmse,  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Constantinople.       Madrid.       Naples.       Paris.       St.  Petersburgh. 

Rice,  The  Tlttiourahle  Charles  Spring,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  one  of  the  senior 

clerks  in  the  Forego  Office.  3094  Accompniied  Lord  Clarendon  to  Pans  on  his 

special  mission.  309.3  Considers  th.it  the  Diplomatic  Serv  ice  and  Foreign  Office  would 

both  gain  by  an  increased  practice  of  temporary  and  voluntary  exchanges  between  tbe 

two  services,  3096-3104  Advantage  if  attache"  6rst  served  for  two  years  in  tile 

Foreign  Office,  3114-3116.  3144.  3176-3178  Difficulty  in  the  way,  3099-3101  

Usefulness  of  the  examination  for  attacheslups  as  excluding  notoriously  incompetent 

persons 
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Report,  1861 — continued. 


Rice,  the  Honourable  Charles  Spring.    (Analysts  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 
person*,  3105  Opinion  that  the  second  examination  might  be  done  j/way  wiih  ;  hard- 
ship which  may  arise  through  it,  3106,  3107. 

Importance  of  the  young  men  entering  th^  Foreign  Office  being  more  conversant  with 

foreign  language-,   3108-3)13  Attad  es,  en   disponibiUtr.,  mii;ht   occasionally  be 

employed  with  advantage  in  the  Foreign  Office,  3117  Expediency  of  young  men, 

whose  missions  have  been  abolished,  being  placed  on  some  allowance,  31 18  Advantage 

if  there  were  but  one  examination  for  the  fonijn  service  and  the  home  service,  the 

standard  for  the  Foreign  Office  being  rai-ed,  31 19,  3120  Suggestion  that  a  certificate 

from  a  university,  &c.  sliould  ut  once  entitle  a  person  lobe  a  candidate,  for  thf  diplomatic 
service;  explanation  hereon  of  the  practice  m  foreign  countries,  3121-3125.  3149-3152 

 Means  of  diplomatic  education  at  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford,  but  not  at  present  at 

Cam  I  rid -e,  3 124,  3125.  3 158-3 1  Go. 

Approval  nf  attaches  being  termed  second  secretaries  of  legation,  with  a  view  to  their 
pensions  dating  from  nn  earlier  period  of  their  service,  3126  Reasons  for  recom- 
mending that  inten  hanges  between  the  two  services  should  be  extended  to  the  senior 

branches;  objections  thereto  considered,  3127-3134.  31 79-31  ^3  Check  upon  an 

ui  due  increase  of  charge  if  the  pensions  were  calculated  from  the  period  of  appointment 

n«  second  secretary,  3135        Relative  salaries  and  prospects  of  men  in  the  Foreign 

Office  and  Diplomatic  Service  adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  question  of  interchanges, 

3136-3148  Objections  to  compulsory  interchanges,  3142,  3143  Due  inquiry 

desirable  to  be  made  and  authorities  to  be  consulted  before  any  interchange  should  be 
sanctioned,  3153-3157.  3170-3174. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  smaller  German  missions  might  be  abolished, 

or  consolidated,  3101.  3185,  3186.  3 1 <t l -3 •  93  Advantage  if  the  clas*  of  charge 

d'affaires  could  be  increased,  3162  Objection  to  the  principle  i  f  open  competition  in 

examinations,  3164  Doubt  whether  any  system  of  examination,  properly  so  called,  is 

really  a  sufficient  test  for  the  diplomatic  service  ;  views  of  Lord  Napier  hereon,  3 165  

Absence  of  means  in  the  Foreign  Office  for  a  study  of  international  law  by  attaches, 

3168,3169  Doubt  as  to  favouritism  arising  under  a  system  of  interchanges,  3173- 

3176  Increase  during  Lord  Malmesburv's  tenure  of  office  of  the  proportiun  of  unpaid 

attaches,  31 H7-31 90.— -(Mr.  Conynyhum.)    Objectiou  to  interchanges   between  the 
senior  branches  of  the  two  services,  3194-3196. 

Rio  de  Janerio.    Reference  to  Rio  sb  a  very  expensive  place;  the  attaches  there  are  not 

adequately  paid,  Stuart  1828-1837  Appointment  of  a  person  as  translator  for  the 

mission,  w"h<»  has  held  the  office  permanently,  ib.  1865.  1867,  186S. 

Rome.  Satisfactory  result  of  the  arrangement  at  Rome;  preference  given,  however,  L>  a 
regular  establishment  there,  Lord  Wodekouse  826,  827.  833-835  Power  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  establish  amission,  at  Ro.oe,  if  acceptable  there,  without  a  Roman  mission 
here,  ib.  840-843. 

Rumbotd,  Horace.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Was  for  five  years  unpaid  attache;  was 

last  secretary  of  legation  in  China,  2357  Is  now  unemployed  and  unsalaried,  2358, 

2359  Was  educated  abroad,  and  understands  the  French  language  perfectly,  9360, 

2361  A  familiar  knowledge  of  French,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  other  European 

languages,  >»  of  the  utmost  importance  tor  the  diplomatic  service,  2362-2365  Im- 

poitancc,  in  the  selection  of  young  men  for  difVermt  posy;  of  some  cognisance  being 

taken  of  their  respective  acquisitions  in  languages,  23^/6.  2369-2371  Approval  of 

the  student  interpreters,  8Cc  in  China,  Japan,  etc,  heing  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
service  so  far  as  regards  China,  &c,  2366-2368. 

Advantage  if  there  were  a  system  of  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  diplomutic 
service  and  Foreign  Office,  2372,  2373  Expediency  of  attaches,  &c,  coming  occa- 
sionally to  England  so  as  to  revive  English  ideas,  2374,  2375  Approval  of  attaches 

spending  a  ccitain  portion  of  time  at  flic  Foreign  Office,  2374.  2376,  .'377  Aveiago 

of  about  five  yean,  as  the  period  of  unpaid  atluclieship,  2378-2380  Impression  that 

the  unpaid  service  is  not  generally  looked  upon  as  any  hardship,  anil  that  it  would  be  no 
improvement  if  payment,  at  a  lower  rate,  were  to  commence  at  an  earlier  period,  2381- 

2387  Rcmovofof  a  great  hardship  if  the  pension  were  to  count  from  the  time  of  first 

appointment,  2368,  2389. 

Employment  of  witness  and  other  attaches  upon  special  mus<ous,  and  advantage 

thereof,  2390-2398  Satisfactory  conduct  generally  of  the  work  of  the  chunceries  at 

missions;  navellers,  &c.  have  no  ground  of  complaint  as  to  the  transaction  of  their 

business,  2399-2406  Duties  of  the  secretary  of  legation  xdvettid  to,  2407-2409  

Circumstance  of  witness  having  beeu  wailing  siuce  January  i860  for  rc-uppoiuiment ; 

explanation  as  to  hi>  haviug  declined  an  appointment  at  Rio,  2410-2415.2417  

Advantage  if  unemployed  diplomatic  servants  were  put  to  wink  in  the  Foieigh  Office, 

and  weic  paid  for  it,  2417  More  unfortunate  position  of  Mr.  Stuart  than  of  witness, 

2418. 

Improvement  if  the  attaches  were  termed  secretaries,  2419  Explanation  as  to  the 

payment  of  witness's  travelling  expenses  to  China,  2420-^424  Neither  as  paid  nor 

0.47.  3  M  'as 
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Rumhold,  Horace.   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

as  unpaid  attache  did  witness  receive  any  outfit,  2425-2427  Opinion  that  education 

at  home,  that  is  at  a  public  school,  is  the  roost  desirable  education  for  a  diplomatic 

servant,  2428-2434  Douhl  as  to  competitive  examining  securing  the  most  fitting 

men,  2435-2437. 

Russell,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John,  Member  of  the  Committee  ( An  dysis  of  his  Evidence.) 
— I*  not  aware  of  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  since  he  was 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  some  years  ago,  3394-3396  Limited  means  of  the 

Secretary  of  State  for  knowing  the  ability  of  the  young  men  nominated  for  the  service, 
3397— Value  of  the  examinations  in  excluding  incompetent  men,  3398 — —Doubt  as 
to  the  expediency  of  requiring  ihe  young  men  to  be  masters  of  conversation  in  French, 

3399-3402  Practical  inconvenience  of  the  examination  for  unpaid  atiacheihips;  opinion 

that  ^onie  remedv  is  possible,  3403-3405. 

Information  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  State  acts  in  cases  of  promotion ;  due  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  principle  of  seniority,  3406. 3413-3419  Grounds  upon  which  removals 

from  place  to  place  are  decided,  3408,  3409  Understanding  that  unpaid  attaches 

belong  to  ihe  public  service,  3410-3412  Usefulness  of  the  system  of  report*  from  the 

junior  diplomatic  servants,  3419,  ^420  Opinion  that  Englishmen  may,  to  a  greater 

extent  than  formerly,  be  employed  as  interpreters  in  the  Levant ;  difficulties  in  the  way, 

3421-3424.3458-3460  Explanation  upon  the  subject  of  the  military  attache,  as  at 

Paris  and  Berlin  ;  doubt  as  t->  the  expediency  of  an  enlarged  system  of  military  attaches,. 
3425-3434-  3505-35°7  Rank  of  the  military  attaches,  3426.  3461-3464. 

Non-interference  with  the  efficient  discharge  of  business  in  the  Foreign  Office,  through 
the  clerks  acting  as  agents  for  the  diplomatic  seivants,  3435,3436  Propriety  of  minis- 
ters' outlay  for  extraordinaries  being  repaid  as  soon  as  possible.  3437-3439  Usefulness 

of  the  practice  of  voting  a  fixed  sum  of  180,000  /.  yearly  for  the  service,  although  it  may 

not  all  be  spent,  3440-3442  Reference  to  the  want  of  a  larger  house  for  the  embassy 

at  St.  Petersburgh,  3443  It  minht  be  advisable  that  Government  took  the  houses  for 

a  ceitain  number  of  years,  3444,  3445. 

Advantage  of  commissions  being  given  earlier  in  the  career,  with  a  view  to  n  modifies* 

tion  of  the  system  of  pension*,  3446^-3448  -Opportunity  through  the  consuls,  without 

employing  diplomatic  servants,  for  obtaining  special  information  from  any  particular 

locality,  3449_345*i  Advantage  of  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  Foreign  Office 

and  diplomatic  service,  if  the  difficulty  as  10  salaries,  8tc,  can  be  overcome,  3453-3455 
 The  expenses  of  extraordinary  or  special  missions  are  not  paid  out  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Vote,  3456,  3457  Few  unpaid  attache's  appointed  by  witness,  3465,  3466. 

Inadequate  pay  of  the  Ambassador  at  Paris,  3467.  3487,  3488.  3490-3492  Alio  at 

St.  Petersburgh,  3467.  3489  Doubt  whether  less  than  three  persons  could  satisfac- 
torily transact  the  business  at  the  smaller  German  missions,  dec,  3468-3471 —Reference 
to  the  practice  of  communicating  to  some  missions  information  obtained  ftoiu  other 
missions  which  may  be  important,  3472-3476. 

Assimilation  by  witness  of  the  leave  of  absence  to  diplomatic  servants  to  that  in  the 

Foreign  Office,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  two  months  in  the  y#ar,  3477,  4478  Advantage 

in  the  diplomatic  servants  coming  to  England  from  lime  to  time,  3479-3481  Proba- 
bility of  too  much  being  still  deducted  fiom  the  salary  of  ministers  when  absent  for 

more  than   two  months  yearly,  34>,>2-3485  Doubt  as  to  the  charged  d'affaires 

requiring  to  make  a  much  larger  expendituie  when  the  head  of  the  missiou  is  absent, 
3486. 

Objections  to  interchange*  between  the  two  services  being  extended  to  the  senior  ranks, 

3493-3498  Necessity  of  the  practice  of  private  diplomatic  correspondence,  3499  

Record  in  the  office  of  everything  important  in  the  way  of  secret  diplomacy,  3500-3502 

 The  telegraph  has  try  no  nit  ana  diminished  the  necessity  for  olplomatic  agency,  3503 

 Testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  3504  Mode  of  payment  of  "the  military 

attache's,  3505. 

Russell,  Lord  J.  Sundry  circulars  from  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  diplomatic  servants 
abroad  in  i860  and  1861,  App.  464-476.  478,  479. 

Russell,  Olho.  Excellent  performance  by  Mr.  Otho  Russell  of  his  duties  at  Rome ;  he  had 
no  assistance,  Lord  Wodehoutt  827.  833. 

Russia.  Reference  to  the  Russian  ministers  as  being  highly  paid,  and  as  frequently  posses- 
sing large  fortunes,  Sir  A.  Buckiman  1195  Good  payment  generally  of  the  Russian 

diplomatic  servants ;  rewards  frequently  given  irrespectively  of  salary.  Sir  J.  Cramptun 

1353,  1354  The  Russian  diplomatic  servants  are  most  excellent  linguists;  advantage 

thereby,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2222.  2241-2251  In  the  Russian  service  gratuities  are 

frequently  given  to  the  ministers,  Lord  Cowley  2653,  2654. 

Particulars,  as  furnished  by  Sir  J.  Crampton,  in  communication  from  St.  Petersburgh, 
dated  1  February  1861,  relative  to  the  organization  and  working  of  the  Russian  diplomatic 
»erv ice,  App.  412-417. 

o«  also  or.  t  etersourgn. 
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Sr.  Petersburgh.    Absence  of  complaint  from  Lord  Napier  as  to  the  amount  of  his  salary  at 

St.  Petersburgh,  Hammond  579,  580  Opinion  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  of 

7,000/.  f»r  the  Minister  or  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  he  should  have  10,000/., 

Lord  Wodehouse  794-799  Reference   to  St.  Petersburgh   us  a  very  expensive 

place,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  J 275-1 277;  ZococA  3252-3054  Opinion  that  the  salary 

is  inadequate,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1279,  1289;  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 1756,  1 757 ; 
Locock&to.  , 

Appointment  of  a  gentleman  resident  at  St,  Petersburgh  as  temporary  attaebd,  on 
account  of  his  acquainiam-e  with  the  language;  convenience  thereby.  Sir  J,  Creuspton 

1333-1335.  i37«-t379-  General  rise  oi  prices  at  St.  Peter*burgb,  ib,  1369,  ,1370  

Adequacy  on  the  whole  of  tl»e  ,  p. eseot  staff  at  the  embassy,  ib.  1380,  1381— — iGreat 
economy  and  care  necessary  in  order  to  l>ve  upon  the  sahiry,  ib.  1395-^397-,-^— 
Kent  of  n  house  by  witness;  considerable  expense  on  this  Bcore.  ib.  VS9&V  1403-^1 — 
Reference  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Adams  from  St.  Petersburgh  after  he  had  learnt  I  he 
Russian  language ;  inconvenience  subsequentiy,  ib.  1449.  . : .:»  ,,. j,*,' 

Duties  of  witness  when  paid  attache*  at  St.  Petersburg!),  and  of  the  staff  generally ; 
great  variation  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  Elliot  1484-1490 — —Practice  at  I  St. 

Peiersburgh  in  regard  to  translations  in  the  Russian  language,  ib.  1493-1496-  Doubt 

whether  on  income  of  6ooi.  a  year  is  sufficient  f<*r  an  attach*  at  St.  Petersburgh,  Sir 
G.  H.  Seymour  2196,  2197.  :j  i  ; 

Recent  increase  of  the  salary  at  St.  Petersburgh  to  7,000  /.  ;  doubt  11s  to  this  salary 

being  adequate,  HammoHd  2747.  2749.  2753,  2754-  Reference  to  tbe  want  of  a  larger 

house  for  the  Embassy,  Lord  J.  Russell  3443  The  increased  salary  of  7,000  I.  is 

still  inadequate  i*.  3407.  340V      '      '    '  " 
See  also  Archives.       Michel,  Mr. 
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1.  Inadequate  Salaries  at  the  Larger  Courts;  Increase  recommended. 

2.  Adequacy  generally  of  the  Salaries  at  the  Smaller  Courts. 

3.  Deductions  to  which  the  Salaries  are  subject. 

4.  Non-distinction  between  Fixed  Salaries  and  Incidental  Expenses. 

5.  Increase  of  late  in  some  of  the  Salaries. 
fl.  Comparative  Salaries  in  the  English  and  Foreign  Services. 

7.  As  to  the  Salaries  of  Attache's  ;  Question  of  Payment  at  an  earlier  Date. 
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1.  Inadequate  Salaries  at  the  Larger  Courts  ;  Increase  recommended  : 


Necessity  in  many  instances  oi  largely  increasing  the  salaries  of  our  diplomatic  servants, 

Hammond  529,  630  Inadequacy  of  tbe  pay  of  ministers  abroad,  and  of  secretaries 

of  legation,  tec,  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  having  greatly  increased 

of  late  years,  Lord  Clarendon  1003-1007.  1 040-1 044  Advanl  at?e  in  paying  liberally 

rather  ihan  allowing  separately  for  ietes,  4cc.,  ib.  1014,  1015— -Largely  increased  cost 
of  living,  as  at  Copenhagen,  Madrid,  &c,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1134x1136.  1 185-1 188-n — 
Expenditure  of  witness  beyond  his  salary,  both  at  Copenhagen  and  Madrid,  ib.  %  189, 
1190.  12^0-1252— — Importance  of  ministers  being  able  to  entertain  largely  and  to  give 

fetes,  &c.,  to.  1191-1194.  1282,  1283  Reduction  of  salaries  in  former  years,  whilst 

there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  prices,  Sir  J.  Crampton  1329-1332.  1363.  1369. 

Insufficiency  generally  of  the  salaries  at  the  larger  courts,  Elliot  16O6.  16*31  

Opinion  that  a  minUter  should  spend  his  salary,  but  should  not  be  obliged  to  trench 

upon  his  private  means,  ib.  1629,  1630  Increase  of  prices  of  late  years  so  that  the 

salaries  have  became  less  adequate,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1662  Importance  of 

the  salaries  being  sufficient  to  enable  the.  ambassadors  to  move  iu  the  beBt  society  of  the 

place,  ib.  1747.  1751-1760  Probability  of  greater  ability  in  diplomatic  servants  if  the 

prizes  were  greater,  ib.  1 748. 

Immense  rise  in  prices  adverted  to  as  showing  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries, 

Lord  Malmesbury  1914,  191 5  Ministers  should  not  be  called  upon  to  spend  any  part 

of  their  private  fortunes,  ib.  1916  Inadequacy  of  the  salaries  at  «he  great  courts,  such 

as  Vienna,  St.  Petersburgb,  &c.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2225-2235.  2323-9396  Larger 

expenses  necessarily  of  an  ambassador  than  a  minister,  ib.  2229-2234  Great  increase 

of  prices  on  the  Continent,  Lord  Cowley  2644,  2645  Great  expeuse  in  living  at  St. 

Petersburgh,  and  abioad  generally,  Locock  3252-3254. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  the  attemion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
directed  to  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  larger  missions,  with  tbe  view  of  considering 
whether  they  are  adequate  10  meet  the  greatly  increased  expenditure  of  living  at  the 
principal  European  capitals,  Rep.  iii. 
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Salaries— coniinued. 

2.  Adequacy  generally  of  the  Salaries  at  the  Smaller  Courts  : 

Opinion  as  to  the  adequacy  generally  of  the  salaries  at  the  smaller  courts,  Elliot  1606. 
1631 ;  Sir  G.  11.  Seymour  2225. 

3.  Deductions  to  which  the  Salaries  are  subject  : 

Considerable  deductions  on  account  of  income  tax  and  agency  to  which  the  salaries 
are  subject,  Lord  Cowley  2517-2520. 

4.  Non-distinction  betteeen  Fixed  Salaries  and  Incidental  Expenses: 

Doubt  as  to  any  advantage  in  a  distinction  being  drawn,  as  in  France,  between  the 
fixed  salaries  and  incidental  expenses;  for  many  years  no  such  distinction  has  been  drawn 
in  our  service,  Hammond  520,  52 1. 

6.  Increase  of  late  in  some  of  the  Salaries  : 

Impression  that  some  of  the  salaries  formerly  reduced  have  again  been  raised,  Sir  A. 

Buchanan  1274  Instances  of  increase  of  salary  out  of  the  margin  available;  addition 

of  1.000/.  to  the  salaries  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petcrsburgh,  respectively,  Hammond  2747 
-2749. 

6.  Comparative  Salaries  in  the  English  and  Foreign  Services  : 

Much  higher  salaries  in  the  English  than  the  French  diplomatic  service,  Hammond 

128,  129  Probability  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  being  in  the  aggregate 

as  well  paid  as  in  that  of  France  or  other  countries  ;  difficulty  in  instituting  a  comparison, 
ib.  522-528. 

Good  payment  on  the  whole  of  our  diplomatic  service,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 

countries;  exceptions  to  this  rule,  Lord  Clarendon  1014  The  English  diplomatic  corps 

receive  probably  more  than  the  foreign  corps,  but  more  is  required  of  them,  Sir  O.  H. 

Seymour  2225.  2233  Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  remuneration  of  foreign 

ministers,  ib.  2303. 

Frequent  gratuities  given  in  the  Uussian  and  other  foreign  services,  Lord  Cowley 
2653,  2654. 

7.  As  to  the  Salaries  of  Attaches  /  Question  of  Payment  at  an  earlier  Date: 

Alteration  about  thirty  years  ago  in  paying  the  salaries  of  attaches  out  of  the  diplomatic 

fund,  Hammond  10  The  rule  of  paying  attaches  might  be  modified  so  that  after  a 

year's  probation  they  should  receive  a  salary,  and  be  paid  on  a  scale,  ib.  34,  35.  77-84. 

105,  106.  130-137  Evidence  showing  the  necessity  of  private  means,  whether 

attaches  are  with  or  without  a  salary,  Hammond  34.  45.  130-137.  402  ;  Lord  Wodehouse 
711,  712;  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1224.  1278;  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1671. 1727,  1728; 
Lord  Malmesbury  1892-1894;  Earle  2079-2082.  2136,  2137  ;  Sir  O.  H.  Seymour  2190. 

2198  Total  increase  of  charge  to  the  public  if  the  attaches  commence  upon  a  salary; 

witness  would  not  object  to  this  arrangement  if  the  salaries  are  placed  upon  a  lower  scale 
than  at  present,  Hammond  77-84.  105,  i«6. 

Approval  of  the  period  of  unpaid 'service  being  limited  to  a  year,  Lord  Wodehoute 

692,  693;  715,  71b'  Improvement  if  the  unpaid  attaches,  instead  of  commencing 

after  three  or  tour  years  at  250/.  or  300/.  a  year,  were  in  the  first  instance  placed  upon  a 

smaller  but  progressive  salary,  Lord  Wodehouse  736-741  ;  Lord  Cowley  2445-2448  

Approval  of  an  increase  of  salaries  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  service  of  attaches, 

Lord  Wodehouse  86,5.  870  One  year's  probation  abroad  in  addition  to  three  months 

in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  sufficient  apprenticeship  for  an  unpaid  attache.  Lord 
Clarendon  99^-1 00 1 . 

Expediency  of  the  attaches  not  being  so  long  unpaid  after  entering  the  service  as  was 
formerly  the  case  ;  approval  of  some  probation,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1 119.  1 196-1200.  1263, 

1264;  Sir  J.  Crampton  1317-1322.  1357-1361  Attaches  might  be  paid  after  two  or 

three  ye  ars'  service,  Elliot  1479-1482.  163-2  Objections  to  young  men  being  so  long 

unpaid  after  entering  the  service,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1666;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 

2340  Great  boon  to  attaches,  and  advantage  generally,  if  they  were  paid  after  one  or 

two  years*  probationary  service,  Stuart  1789-1796. 

Keasnnsfor  concluding  that  it  is  very  advisable  to  pay  young  men  on  first  appointment, 

«;r  alter  a  short  probationary  period,  Lord  Malmesbury  1895-1897  Expediency  of 

attaches  bting  paid  alter  a  year's  probation,  the  present  system  being  quite  unjustifiable, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  system  of  purchase  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  such  system, 
Earle  2041-2043.  007*3-2084.  2133  Inadequate  salaries  of  paid  attaches  in  the  pro- 
sent  state  vf  prices;  illustration  of  this  in  the  case  of  St.  I'etersburgh,  Strachey  2705. 

Improvement  if  the  attaches  all  received  a  fixed  salary  after  a  fixed  probationary  period, 

Mitford  3209-321 1  Opinion  that  the  attaches  should  be  paid  fixed  salaries  according 

to  rank,  and  without  reference  to  the  court  where  they  are,  ib.  3230,  3231. 
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7.  As  to  the  Salaries  of  Attaches,  frc— continued. 

Doubt  a*  to  any  advantage  being  gained  by  paying  the  junior  members  of  the  service 
at  an  earlier  period,  Rumbold  2381-2387;  Strachey  2686,  2687;  Locock  3249-3252 ; 
Fane  3302-3304. 

Recommendation,  by  the  Committee,  tliat  after  a  period  of  attacheship  of  not  more 
than  four  years,  the  title  secrr tary,  together  with  a  salary,  be  conferred,  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Agents  (Foreign  Office).  Copenhagen.  Cost.  Exchanges  (Payment 
of  Salaries).  Income  Tax.  Leave  of  Absence.  Madrid.  Paris.  Payment 
of  Salaries.  Pensions.  St.  Peter siurglu  Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants. 
United  States.  Henna. 

Sardinia.    Documents  furnished  to  Sir  J.  Hudson  by  the  Sardinian  Government,  containing 
particulars  lelative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  that  country,  App.  418-421. 

Secret  Diplomacy.    Record  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  every  thing  important  in  the  way  of 
secret  diplomacy,  Lord  John  Russell  3500-3502. 

Secret  Service  Money.    Special  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  secret  service  money  is 
issued  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hammond  544-546. 

Secretaries.  Evidence  in  favour  of  commissions  as  second  or  third  secretary  being  given  to 
paid  attaches,  their  pensions  lo  date  from  the  period  of  receiving  such  commissions, 

Hammond  20-28.  85,86.  626,627.  644-670.  2714-2716  Unanimous  feeling  of  the 

representatives  abroad  in  favour  of  substituting  the  office  of  second  and  third  secretary 
for  attaches,  ib.  97. 

Advantage  to  be  obtained  by  making  the  paid  attaches  second  and  third  secretaries  of 

legation,  Lord  Wodehouse  849.  861  The  pay  of  attaches  should  not  be  altered  by 

tbeir  being  made  secretaries  of  legation,  ib.  853  Suggestions  as  to  the  pay,  promotion, 

and  rank  of  the  proposed  secretaries  of  legation,  ib.  860-870.  876-878. 

Approval  of  the  attaches  being  classified  into  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  Lord 

Clarendon  993;  Lord  Malmesbury  1989  Improvement  if  attaches  were  classified  as 

secretaries  of  legation,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1265,  i«66;  Sir  J.  Cramp  ton  1325  Great 

advantage  if  the  paid  attaches  had  the  title*  of  second  and  third  secretaries  of  legation, 

Elliot  1478  Reasons  for  approving  of  a  change  of  the  title  of  attache*  to  that  of 

secretary,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1744-1746;  Stuart  1809;  Rumbold  2419; 
Strachey  2706. 

Doubt  as  to  their  being  much  advantage  in  an  adoption  of  the  term  "secretary,"  in 

lieu  of  attache,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2200,  2201  ;  Locock  3266,  3267  Reasons  for 

recommending  that  attaches  be  called  second  and  third  secretaries,  Lord  Cowley  2456, 

2457  Approval  of  attaches  being  termed  secretaries  of  legation,  with  a  view  to  their 

pensions  dating  from  an  earlier  period  of  their  service,  .Rice  3126  Improvement  on  the 

score  of  rank  if  attache-*  were  termed  secretaries,  Fane  3385,  3386. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee,  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  attacheship,  which 
shall  not  exceed  four  years,  if  his  character  and  conduct  are  approved  by  the  Minister 
under  whom  he  has  been  placed,  the  attache*  shall  be  nominated  secretary  of  a  ceitain 

clas»,  and  be  paid  as  such,  Rep.  iii  Understanding  that  a  commission  be  issued  to 

every  member  of  the  diplomatic  service  on  his  first  appointment  as  secretary,  so  as  to 
give  him  a  claim  to  calculate  his  pension  from  that  date,  ib. 

Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation.  Evidence  relative  to  the  reports  required  from 
secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  ;  creditable  and  useful  character  thereof,  Hammond 
534;  Lord  Wodehouse  812,813;  Sir  J.  Crampton  1450-1452;  Stuart  1856;  Lord  J. 

Russell  3419,  3420  Faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  secretaries 

of  legation,  Hammond  680. 

Duty  of  the  secretary  of  embassy  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  chancery,  Sir  A. 

Buchanan  1210,  121 1  Satisfactory  position  of  the  secretary  of  embassy  with  reference 

to  the  head  of  the  mission,  Sir  J.  Crampton  1384  Functions  of  a  secretary  of  lega- 
tion ;  relation  in  which  he  stands,  or  should  stand,  towards  the  head  of  the  mission,  Elliot 
1500-1505;  Stuart  1853-1861. 

Duties  of  witness  when  secretary  of  embassy,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2337  Facilities 

of  secretaries  of  legation  for  learning  their  duties  as  diplomatists,  16.2338,2339  

Duties  of  the  secretary  of  legation  adverted  to,  Rumbold  2407-2409  Definite  duties 

which  the  secretary  of  legation  or  embassy  should  have  to  perform,  Lord  Cowley  2775- 
2777  Relative  position  of  a  secretary  of  legation  and  a  paid  attache,  Locock  3265. 

Circulars  from  the  Foreign  Office  dated  respectively  24  February  1857,  24  January 
i860,  and  31  March  i860,  on  the  subject  of  the  compilation  of  report}  by  the  secretaries 
of  embassy  and  legation,  App.  463,  464.  467,  468.  470,  471. 

Copy  of  the  commission  granted  to  secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation,  App.  481. 
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Setretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation— continued. 

Statement  of  the  date  of  appointment  and  promotion  of  the  several  secretaries  of 
embassy  or  legation,  and  their  present  post*,  App.  483,  484. 

See  also  Chargis  dy Affaires. 

Seymour,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Hamilton.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  above 
forty-one  years  in  the  diplomatic  service ;  was  for  about  two  years  a  prbcis  writer  in  the 

Foreign  Office,  2173-2178  Instances  formerly  of  interchange  of  service  between  the 

Foreign  Office  and  diplomatic  service;  advantages  thereof,  2170-2182  Advantage 

of  a  longer  tiaining  of  diplomatic  servants  in  (he  Foreign  Office,  2182  Expediency 

of  attaches  not  remaining  too  long  at  the  same  posts,  2183  Importance  of  their 

coming  to  England  occasionally,  ib. 

Opinion  as  to  the  service  being  much  more  of  a  profession  than  it  used  to  be,  2184 

 Practice  formerly  of  the  Ministers  to  trmt  the  attaches  as  part  of  their  family  ;  they 

could  then  better  afford  to  do  80,2185.  2192.2280  Doubt  as  to  ministers  having 

formerly  taken  an  influential  part  in  the  appointment  of  attaches,  2186,  2187.  2281. 

2282  Faster  promotion  in  f.<rmer  years,  through  young  men  entering  the  service 

without  intending  to  continue  in  it,  2t88,  2189  System  of  unpaid  attaches  adverted 

to;  hardship,  in  some  cases,  through  the  large  private  income  required,  2190-2198. 

Hardship  in  the  pensions  not  counting  from  the  time  of  appointment  as  paid  attache, 

2199  Doubt  as  to  there  being  much  advantage  in  the  adoption  of  the  term  "  secretary  " 

in  lieu  of  attache,  2200,  2201  Evils  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  event  of  permanent 

officers  or  chanceliers  being  attached  to  the  missions,  2202-2204.  2320-2322  Ample 

work  thrown  upon  the  staff  of  the  missions,  2205-2207  Objection  to  abolishing  the 

missions  at  Stuttgard,  Dresden,  or  other  German  courts,  2208. 

Suggestion  that  leave  of  absence  should  be  granted  for  a  certain  time  without  deduc- 
tion from  salary  ;  deduction  to  be  made  if  the  limited  time  be  exceeded,  2209-2216  

Question  as  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  remuneration  of  the  charge*  d'affaires,* 2*1 2- 

2216  Great  improvement  of  late  years  in  the  payment  of  extraordinary  expenses, 

2217,  2218  Special  importance  attached  to  a  familiar  knowledge  of  French,  as  an 

indispensable  qualification  for  the  service,  2219-2221.  2238.  2258-2262  Means  for 

acquiring  a  proper  knowledge  of  French  at  the  public  schools  in  this  country,  2222. 

3252-2258  Reference  to  the  Russians  as  most  excellent  linguists;  great  advantage 

thereby.  2222.  2241-2251. 

Considerable  importance  of  Government  providing  residence?  for  the  ambassadors  at 
the  chief  courts ;  immense  expense  of  witness  on  this  score  at  Vienna  and  St.  Pete ra- 

burg,  2223,  2224.  2226-2228.  2327-2332  The  English  diplomatic   corps  receive 

probably  more  than  the  foreign  corps,  but  more  is  required  of  them,  2225.  2233  

Adequacy  of  the  salaries  at  the  smaller  courts,  2225  Inadequacy  of  the  salaries  at 

the  great  courts,  such  as  Vienua,  St.  Petersburg,  Sec.,  2225-2235.  2323-2326  

Larger  expenses  necessarily  of  an  ambassador  than  a  minister,  2229—2234. 

Non-objection  to  heads  of  missions  being  selected  from  outside  the  service,  2236^ 

2237.  2307  Good  English  education  required  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  French; 

how  this  may  be  provided  for,  2238-2240.  2269  Preference  given  to  the  present 
system  of  appointment  rather  than  to  a  system  of  competitive  examination,  2263-2268 
Outline  of  the  education  desirable,  2269 — —  Satisfactory  qualifications  of  some  attaches 
who  have  undergone  the  examinations;  witness  considers,  in  fact,  that  the  system  of 
examination  works  well,  2270,  2271.  2316. 

Importance  of  an   increased  acquisition  of  languages  generally,  2272,  2273  

increased  practice  abroad  of  becoming  conversant  with  the  English  language,  2274, 

2275  Advantage  of  the  use  of  the  English  language  by  the  English  missions  abroad, 

2276,  2277  Advantage  to  the  French  in  their  language  being  the  common  language 

of  diplomacy,  2278,  2279  Willingness,  with  some  exceptions,  of  attaches  to  go  into 

society;  advantage  in  their  doing  so,  2283-2287  Importance,  in  diplomacy,  of  hospi- 
tality and  social  intercourse,  2288-2292.  2304-2306. 

Witness  never  found  any  clashing  between  the  consular  and   diplomatic  services, 

2293-2295  Objection  to  persons  out  of  the  missions  being  appointed  private  secretaries 

to  the  ministers,  2296-2300  in  the  absence  of  the  minister  the  charge  de  affaires  should 

not  be  o'diged  to  entertain,  2301,  2302  Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of 

lemuneration  of  foreign  ministers,  2303  Objection  to  anything  approaching  a  general 

change  of  the  ministers  when  there  is  a  change  of  Government,  2308-2312. 

Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  occasion  for  an  examination  when  a  young  man  has  been 

to  a  university  as  well  as  a  public  school,  2313-2316  -About  twenty-oue  to  twenty-two 

is  the  best  age  at  which  to  send  out  an  attach6,  2317  Approval  of  a  second  examina- 
tion after  the  young  men  have  been  some  time  in  the  service,  2318,  2319  The 

ministers  have  no  allowance  for  stationery,  2333-2335  The  public  pays  the  postage, 

23't6  Duiiesof  witness  when  secretary  of  embassy,  2337  Facilities  of  secretaries 

of  legation  for  learning  their  duties  as  diplomatists,  2338,  2339. 

Improvement 
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Seymour,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Hamilton.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

Improvement  if  it  could  be  provided  that  attaches  did  not  remain  so  long  unpaid, 

2340  Difficulty  of  guarding  against  the  inconvenience  and  hardship  to  ministers,  &c. 

when  a  mission  is  abolished.  2341-2  343  Practice,  in  witness's  experience,  upon  the 

subject  of  private  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  2344-2350  Advantages, 

as  well  as  disadvantages,  of  the  practice  of  publication  of  minister's  despatches,  2351- 

2354- 

Social  Intercourse.  Importance  in  diplomacy  of  hospitality  and  ►ocial  intercourse,  Sir  G. 
H.  Seymour  2288-2292.  2304-2306.  See  also  Attache*,  6,   Fetes  and  Entertainments. 

South  America.  Alteration  of  late  years  in  tiie  system  of  consuls  general  in  South 
America,  they  being  now  placed  upon  the  diplomatic  list  and  treated  as  charges  d  affaires, 

Hammond  10  Objection  on  the  score  of  expense  to  sending  out  attaches  to  several  of 

the  diplomatic  missions  in  South  America,  ib.  173, 174. 

Spain.  Letter  from  Sir  A.  Buchanan,  dated  Madrid,  14  November  i860,  and  documents 
enclosed  therein,  containing  information  in  detail  respecting  the  diplomatic  service  of 

Spain,  App.  422-432  Statement  of  salaries  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services, 

ib.  428-430. 

Special  Missions.    For  special  missions,  men  willing  to  spend  out  of  their  fortunes  have 

generally  been  selected,  Lord  Malmesbury  1917  The  expenses  of  extraordinary  or 

special  missions  are  not  paid  out  of  the  diplomatic  vole,  Lord  John  Russell  3456,  3457. 

Special  Services  (Attaches).  Employment  of  witness  and  other  attaches  upon  special 
missions  or  services,  and  advantages  thereof,  Bumbold  2390-2398  ■  —  Exceptional 
instances  of  detaching  some  member  of  a  mission  on  special  service,  and  requiring 
reports  from  him.  Fane  3335-3339' 

Staff  (Diplomatic  Service).  Statement  of  the  diplomatic  servants,  arranged  according  to 
the  date  of  their  present  and  past  appointments,  and  showing  their  present  posts,  App. 

483-486. 

Stationery.   The  ministers  abroad  have  no  allowance  for  stationery,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 

23*3-2335- 

Strachey,  George.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Entered  the  service  in  1852  ;  is  now  paid 

attache  at  the  Hague,  2681,  2682  Was  unpaid  for  rather  more  than  four  years,  which 

has  been  of  late  about  the  uverage  time  of  unpaid  service,  2683-2685  Grounds  for 

preferring  the  system,  of  m  paid  attacheships  10  a  system  of  salaries,  on  first  appoint- 

ment,  2686,  2687  Less  hospitable  relations  than  formerly  between  the  heads  of 

missions  and  the  attaches,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter,  2688  Circumstances  under 

which  witness,  though  not  examined  on  entering  the  service,  underwent  an  examination 
on  promotion,  2689,  2690. 

Approval  of  the  system  of  an  examination,  although  the  present  one  does  not  at  all 

secure  the  required  qualifications,  2691  Outline  of  the  qualifications  most  desirable, 

2692  Suggested  system  of  reports  by  heads  of  missions  as  to  the  character  and 

conduct  of  attaches,  who  should,  up  to  the  time  of  such  reports,  be  only  temporary 

officers,  2693-2695  Reasons  for  strongly  approving  of  a  closer  interchange  between 

the  Foreign  Office  and  diplomatic  service,  2690,  2697. 

Irregular  practice  formerly  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  unpaid  attaches;  improve- 
ment introduced  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  1852 ;  2698  Limited  favouritism  now  exercised 

in  regard  to  promotion,  2699  Opinion  that  separate  missions  might  be  dispensed  with 

atStuttgard  and  other  oi  the  smaller  German  courts,  2700,  2701. 

Belief  that  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  is  at  least  as  efficient  as  that  of 

foreign  countries,  if  not  more  so,  2702  Comparative  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic 

servants  of  this  country,  and  of  other  countries,  in  their  knowledge  of  French,  &c, 

2703,  2704  Inadequate  salaries  of  paid  attaches  in  the  present  state  of  prices ; 

illustration  in  the  case  of  St.  Petersburg,  2705  Reasons  for  approving  of  a  change  of 

the  title  of  attache  to  that  of  secretary,  2706  A  good  English  education,  with  a 

university  degree,  is  as  good  an  education  as  possible  for  a  diplomatic  servant,  2707, 
2708. 

Stratford  de  Hedcliffe,  Viscount.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  and  varied  experience 

of  witness  in  the  diplomatic  service,  which  he  entered  in  1807;  1649-1655  Very 

great  changes  in  the  character  of  the  service  since  witness  first  entered  it;  great  im- 
provement on  the  whole,  1656-1660  Much  greater  regularity  of  payment  than  for- 
merly, 1661.  1689  Increase  of  prices  of  late  years,  so  that  the  salaries  have  become 

less  adequate,  1662  Sufficiency  of  the  salary  for  the  United  States,  1663  Doubt 

whether  the  salary  at  Paris  is  sufficient,  1664. 

Equal  willingness  of  attaches  formerly,  as  at  present,  to  perform  their  duties,  1665  

Objections  to  young  men  being  so  long  unpaid  after  entering  the  service,  1666  Prac- 
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Stratford  dt  Redeliffe,  Viscount.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

tice  of  witness,  as  Ambassador  or  Minister,  to  treat  the  attaches  a*  part  of  his  own  familv ; 
exception  when  he  was  last  at  Constantinople,  1667-1669.  1672  Advantage  and  dis- 
advantage in  the  attaches  hrinsr  treated  as  part  of  the  family  of  the  head  of  the  mission, 
1670— The  young  men  should  have  allowances  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  without 
reference  to  the  hospitality  ol  the  minister,  1671. 

Limitations  under  which  an  interchange  of  service  between  the  Foreign  Office  and 
diplomatic  service  is  very  desirable,  1673,1674  Suggestions  with  reference  to  Eng- 
lishmen, residem  for  a  time  in  Turki y,  being  appointed  Oriental  attaches  or  dragomans, 

1675-1678.  1701,  1702  Satisfactory  peiformancc  of  special  duties  entrusted  by  wit- 

nens  to  attaches  at  Constantinople ;  consular  functions  entrusted  to  them,  1679,1680. 

1715-1721  Satisfactory  system  of  communication  between  the  consuls  in  Turkey  and 

witness  when  at  Constantinople,  1681-1684. 

Advantage  in  many  instances  of  Government  providing  a  permanent  residence  for  the 
Ministers,  1685,  1686       Due  consideration  given  by  Secretaries  of  Stale  to  the  subject 

of  leave  of  absence  of  any  minister,  1687  Heavy  pressuie  of  the  deduction  from  salary, 

when  the  absence  16  only  for  a  short  period  and  the  distance  is  considerable,  1688  

Improved  regulations  required  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  extraordinary  expenses,  1689- 
1691  Salaries  are  now  paid  with  fair  punctuality,  1689. 

Custom  formerly  for  the  bead  of  the  mission  to  select  his  own  attaches  adverted  to  with 
reference  to  the  practice  of  formerly  treating  the  attaches  as  part  of  the  family  of  the 

minister,  1693-1697  Approval  of  the  minister  submitting  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

the  name  of  any  atta<  he  fur  appointment  as  private  secretary,  there  being  a  small  increase 
of  pay  to  such  attache,  1698,  1699  Practice  us  to  the  language  used  in  communica- 
tions between  the  embassy  and  the  Porte,  1703-1707  Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of 

retaining  the  appointment  of  Oriental  secretary  at  Constantinople,  1708-1712  

Various  modes  of  employment  of  the  Oriental  attach6*  sent  from  this  country,  1713- 
1721  Heavy  work  devolving  upon  the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  1723-1726. 

Necessity  of  young  men  who  enter  the  service  having  independent  fortunes,  1727, 
1728  Great  importance  attached  to  an  English  education  at  a  public  school  or  uni- 
versity, 1729.  1739-1743  Qualifications  desirable  which  cannot  be  tested  by  the  CivU 

Service  examination,  1729-1732.  1736-1738  A  competent  knowledge  of  the  French 

language  is  very  desirable ;  but  home  education  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  the 
attache  might  speak  it  fluently  on  first  appointment,  1733-1735.  1742,  1743  Im- 
provement if  the  term  secretary  were  substituted  for  attache,  1744-1746. 

Importance  of  the  salaries  bring  sufficient  to  enab'e  the  ambassadors  to  move  in  the 
best  society  of  the  place,  1747.  1751-1760  Probability  of  greater  ability  in  diplo- 
matic servants  if  the  prizes  were  greater,  1748  Unsuccessful  diplomacy  of  this 

country  on  many  occasions,  1749  Opinion,  however,  that  our  diplomatic  servants, 

especially  of  late  years,  have,  on  the  whole,  been  quite  as  able  as  those  of  foreign 

countries,  1749,  1750.  1766  Question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  salary  at  Paris 

funher  adverted  to,  1751-1755-  1758-1760  Impression  that  the  salary  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  is  inadequate,  1756,  1757. 

Approval  of  there-establishment  of  embassies  in  lieu  of  missions  at  several  of  the  great 

Courts,  1 761  -1763  Political  importance  of  fetes  or  entertainments  by  the  ambassadors, 

1764  Efficiency  and  social  position  of  American  ministers  adverted  to  with  reference 

to  their  low  stale  of  payment,  1765  Advantage  if  there  were  some  consultation  with 

the  minister  before  any  young  man  is  attached  to  his  mission,  who  is  to  be  treated  as  part 
of  his  family,  1767-1771. 

Advantages  resulting  from  private  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 

the  ministers,  if  kept  within  proper  limits,  1772,  1773.  1778  Witness  has  not  felt 

any  inconvenience  through  the  practice  of  publishing  important  despatches,  1774  

Impropriety  in  private  letters,  as  distinct  from  "private  and  confidential "  despatches, 

being  made  public  without  the  consent  of  the  writer,  1775-1777  Respects  in  which 

the  use  <>f  the  electric  telegraph  may  cause  respectively  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the 

responsibility  devolving  upon  the  minister,  1779-1782  Great  advantage  in  the  em 

pluyment  ol  the  telegiaph,  though  it  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  written  des- 
patches, 1782. 

Stuart,  The  Honourable  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Was  appointed  attache  at 
Paris  in  1*45;  last  had  charge  of  the  mission  at  Rio  Janeiro  until  December  1859; 

1783  Was  educated  at  Eton;  also  went  to  Cambridge,  1784  Was  familiar  with 

the  French  language  before  appointment  as  attache,  1785,  1786  Was  for  six  years 

unpaid  attach6.  winch  is  about  the  average  of  unpaid  service,  1787,  1788  Great  boon 

to  attaches,  and  advantage  generally,  if  they  were  paid  after  one  or  two  years'  proba- 
tionary seivice,  1789-1796. 

Opinion  that  theie  should  be  but  one  examination,  and  that  on  first  entering  the  service, 

1797-1804  A  knowledge  of  French  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  young  men  might 

spend  a  year  on  the  Continent  so  as  to  speak  it  fluently  before  entering  the  service,  1805- 

1806  
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Stuart,  The  Hon.  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

1808  Boon  to  paid  attaches  if  called  secretaries,  1809  Boon  if  the  commission 

dated  fiom  the  time  of  appointment  «s  paid  attache"  ;  hnrdahip  at  present,  1809-181 1  

Statement  as  to  witness,  who  was  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Naples,  being  now  deprived 
of  employment  and  salary,  1812-1818. 

Approval  of  interchanges  between  the  Fo'eign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service  if  con- 
fined to  the  lower  grade*,  and  done  spaiingly  at  first,  1819-1875  Non-objection  to 

the  recent  change  in  regard  to  the  leave  of  absence  of  attaches,  &c,  1826  Due 

encouragement  shouitl  be  given  to  the  diplomatic  servants  to  come  home  occasionally, 

1827  Reference  to  Rio  as  a  very  expensive  place;  the  attache's  there  are  not 

adequately  paid,  1828-1*37  Difficulty  of  getting  into  pensions  in  France  in  order  to 

learn  the  language,  1838-1841. 

Extent  of  loss  to  witness  with  regard  to  his  apartments  and  furniture  at  Naples, 

through  the  abolition  of  his  post,  1842-1852  Duties  of  a  secretary  of  legation; 

relation  in  which  he  should  stand  towards  the  minister,  1803-1861  Advantage  of  Uie 

reports  called  for  from  the  secretaries  of  legation,  1856  Requirement  of  a  private 

secretary  »t  large  missions,  1862  Doubt  aa  to  the  advantage  on  the  whole  of  a 

permanent  officer, or chaucelier,  at  each  mission;  practice  hereon  at  Rio,  1863-18G9  

Proper  distinction  kept  up  at  Naples  and  Rio,  between  the  business  of  the  mission  and 
of  tiie  consulate,  1870-1875. 

Improvement  lately  in  the  payment  of  the  extraordinaries,  1876,  1877  There  seems 

no  reason  why  the  salaries  should  not  be  paid  at.  once,  1878-18S1  Improved  scale 

required  for  diplomatic  servants  going  to  their  posts  for  the  first  time,  1881  

Inadequacy  of  the  outfit  allowance  to  witness  on  going  to  Rio,  1882,  1883  

Inadequacy  of  the  allowance  on  his  removal  from  Rio  to  Naples,  1884-1886. 

Student  Interpreters.    See  China,  Japan,  £fc. 

Stuttgard.  Opinions  in  favour  of  an  abolition  of  the  mission  at  Siuttgard,  ice,  Lord  Wode- 
house  824-839.  844-848;  Strachey  2700,  2701  ;  Hire  3161.  3185,  3186.  3'9»-3»93« 

Objections  to  abolishing  the  mission  at  Stuttgard,  or  other  German  courts,  Lord 
Clarendon  1017-1021;  Elliot  1644-1648;  Lord  Malmesbury  1949-1956;  Sir  G.  H. 
Seymour  2208 ;  Font  3322-3332 ;  Lord  Cowley  3576. 

Super (ixuiuui ion.    See  Pensions. 

Suspension  of  Missions.    See  Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants. 

Sweden  and  Norway.    Statement  furnished  by  Count  Manderstrom,  of  the  salaries  and 

organization  of  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office,  App.  433,  434  List  of  the  paid  consulates 

general  and  consulates  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  ib.  435. 

Switzerland.  Letter  from  Captain  Harris,  dated  Berne,  12  November  i860,  and  statement 
enclosed  therein  from  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Switzerland,  App.  p.  435.  437. 


T. 

Telegraphic  Communication.    Question  as  to  the  effect  of  telegraphic  communications  upon 
the  responsibility  and  amount  of  work  devolving  upon  missions,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1299- 

1308;  Elliot  1549-1552  Kespects  in  which  the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  may 

cause,  respectively,  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  responsibility  devolving  upon  the 

minister,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1779-1782  Great  advantage  in  the  employment 

of  the  telegraph,  though  it  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  written  despatches,  ib. 

1782  Tendency  of  telegraphic  communications  to  make  work  rather  than  to  lessen  it, 

Lord  Cowley  2658,  2659  The  telegraph  has  by  no  means  diminished  the  necessity  for 

diplomatic  agency,  Lord  John  Russell  3503. 

Townley,  Cqlonel  Charles.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Was  a  Queen's  messenger  for 

nineteen  years;  was  superannuated  two  years  ago  3054-3057  Payment  formerly  of 

the  messengers  according  to  a  mileage  allowance,  which  varied  greatly  in  different  pi  tecs, 

3058-30C0.  307U,  3074  Substitution  by  Lord  Malmesbury  for  the  system  of  mileage 

pay  men',  of  a  system  whereby  each  messenger  has  a  salary  of  5-25/.  a  yeir  and  travelling 
allowances,  he  paying  his  own  hotel  expenses ;  strong  complaint  against  this  change,  as 
being  very  prejudicial  to  the  messengers,  3061-3090. 

Satisfaction  of  the  messengers  if  they  had  a  s  ilary  of  300/.  a  year,  and  a  profit  of  3*/. 

a  mile,  307a  Advantage  to  the  messengers,  on  the  score  of  pensions,  by  the  recent 

change,  3079  3081  (Mr.  Conyngham)  Concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  the  messengers 

should  have  a  linkage  profit  and  a  smaller  salary  thau  at  present,  3091-3093. 
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Transaction  of  Business  at  Missions.    Due  attention  generally  paid  at  the  missions  to  English 

travellers  requiring  to  transact  business,  Elliot  1577-1585  Few  complaints  from 

travellers  us  to  the  want  of  facilities  for  transacting  business  at  the  missions;  circular 

issued  by  witness  on  this  point,  Lord  Malmesbury  1959-1962,  and  App.  p.  461  

Satisfactory  conduct  generally  of  the  work  of  the  chanceries  at  missions ;  travellers,  &c, 
have  no  giound  of  complaint  as  to  the  transaction  of  their  business,  Rumbotd  3399-2406 
Due  attention  paid  at  the  Paris  embassy  to  travellers  wanting  to  transact  business 
there,  Lord  Cowley  2566,  2567. 

Rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  circular  letter  of  6ih< 
November  1 860,  relative  to  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  foreign  embassies  and 
missious,  App.  473*475- 

Translators  at  Missions.    Desirableness  at  somo  missions  of  having  a  translator  per- 
manently attached  to  the  mission,  Lord  Clarendon  1095-1099  Approval  of  a  person 

being  permanently  attached  as  translator,  kc.  to  some  of  ihe  missions ;  practice  hereon 
at  Madrid,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1123-1130  Probability  of  permanent  officers  as  trans- 
lators, &c.  being  desirable  at  some  missions,  Sir  J.  Crampton  1336,  1337. 

Travelling  Expenses.    Non-allowance  for  travelling  expense*,  unless  incurred  in  collect  ing 

information  ;  amendments  suggested  hereon,  Hammond  531-534  Limitations  under 

which  the  travelling  expenses  of  unpaid  attaches  should  be  paid,  ib.  533  Approval  of 

the  charge  for  the  voyage  of  a  minister  in  a  public  vessel  being  altered  from  a  round  sum 

to  so  much  per  day ;  the  present  rate  of  charge  is  too  high,  ib.  554-557  Propriety  of 

the  minister  bearing  the  expense  of  any  journey,  unless  he  has  obtained  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  Si  ate  for  such  expense,  ib.  555,  556— —Way  in  which 
arrangements  for  the  passages  of  ministers  in  Queen's  ships  are  made,  ib.  583-586. 

All  expenses  of  travelling,  if  for  the  public  service,  should  be  allowed,  Lord  Clarendon. 

1078  Regulations  as  to  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  of  attaches,  &c,  Elliot 

1520-1523  Improved  scale  required  for  diplomatic  servants  going  to  their  posts  for 

the  first  time,  Stuart  1881  Explanation  as  to  the  payment  of  witness's  travelling 

expenses  to  China,  Rtmbold  2420-2424  All  journeys  of  attaches  on  the  public  service 

should  be  paid  by  the  public,  Lord  Cowley  2545. 

Set  also  Outfit  of  Ministers,  6)e. 

Turkey.    Communication  from  Aali  Pasha  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  dated  5th  February  1861, 
relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  Turkey,  App.  438,  439.  See  also  Constantinople. 


V. 

Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants.    Hardship  in  attaches  being  left  without  any  provision 
when  their  posts  have  been  abolished,  Hammond  406;  Lord  Clarendon  974;  Lord 

Malmesbury  1913  Conditions  undei  which  this  hardships  might  be  obviated  or 

mitigated,  Hammond  406-415  ;  Lord  Clarendon  974,  975  Thereshould  be  something 

like  half  pay  for  those  thus  thrown  out  of  the  profession,  Lord  Clarendon  974,  975  

Non-objection,  where  missions  are  suspended,  to  transferring  the  stuff  temporal ily  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  ib.  1030,  1031. 

Witness,  though  not  now  employed,  considers  he  is  still  in  the  profession;  in  fact,  that 

be  has  purchased  his  commission  by  unpaid  service,  Earle  2073-2076  Difficulty  of 

guarding  against  the  inconvenience  and  hardship  to  ministers,  61c.  when  a  mission  is 
abolished,  Sir  Q.  H.  Seymour  2341-2343. 

Circumstance  of  witness  having  been  waiting  since  January  i860  for  re-appointment ; 
explanation  as  to  his  having  declined  appointment  at  Rio,  Rumbold  2410-2415.2417 

 Advantage  if  unemployed  diplomatic  servants  were  put  to  work  in  the  Foreign 

Office,  and  were  paid  for  it,  ib.  2417  More  unfortunate  position  of  Mr.  Stuart  than  of 

witness,  ib.  2418. 

Attaches  en  disponibilite'  might  occasionally  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the 

Foreign  Office,  Rice  3117  Expediency  of  young  men,  whose  missions  have  been 

abolished,  being  placed  on  some  allowunce,  ib.  31 18. 
See  also  Naples. 

United  States.    Unduly  low  payment  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  agents,  Sir  J. 

Crampton  1355,  1356  Efficiency  and  social  position  of  American  ministers  adverted 

to,  with  reference  to  their  low  scale  of  payment,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliff'e  1765. 

Memorandum  furnished  by  Lord  Lyons,  respecting  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States,  App.  439-442. 

University  Education  or  Degree.    See  Education  for  the  Service. 

Unpaid  Attache's.    See  Attaches. 
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V. 

Vienna.    At  Vienna  an  attache  should  not  have  a  less  income  than  600  /.  a  year,  Sir  G.  H. 

Seymour  *tg5,  2196  Inadequacy  of  witness'*  salary  when  minister  at  Vienna,  ib. 

2225-2233.  2323-2326  Recent  iucrease  of  the  ambassador' s  salary  by  1,000/., 

Hammond  2747-2749. 

Excess  of  work  at  times  at  the  Vienna  embassy  ;  Sunday  is  not  a  leisure  day,  Fane 

3305-3310.  3334  Increase  of  work  at  the  embassy  through  the  use  of  the  telegraph, 

t'6.  3340-3347  Reference  to  the  establishment  of  an  embassy  in  lieu  of  a  mission  at 

Vienna;  very  considerable  expenditure  entailed  upon  the  ambassador,  ib.  3362-3371. 


W. 

Walrond,  Theodore.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  the  senior  examiner  under  the  Civil 

Service  Commissioners,  2868  All  the  examinations  for  the  diplomatic  service  come 

before  witness  or  his  fellow-examiner,  2870  The  candidates  come  up  generally  to 

the  requirements  in  regard  to  handwriting,  2871  Additional  language,  besides 

French,  in  which  candidates  are  required  to  pais,  2872-2875  As  regards  the  Latin 

examination,  an  ordinary  University  degree  would  De  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  it, 

2876-2879  Information  relative  to  the  examination  in  French;  means  for  a  higher 

standard  in  this  respect,  2880-28&9.  2911-2913.  2947-2951. 

Outline  of  the  qualifications  with  which  a  young  man  may  pass  the  examinations, 

2890,  2K91  Statement  as  to  English  composition  not  being  one  of  the  subjects  of 

examination,  2890-2898  Many  young  men  who  have  been  at  Oxford,  especially 

those  who  have  taken  honours,  could  after  a  short  period  of  study  pass  a  certain  pro- 
posed examination  of  a  higher  standard  than  the  present;  question  as  to  the  expediency 

of  such  standard,  2905-2910.  2914-2921  Suggestion  whether  open  competition,  with 

certain  modifications,  may  not  be  the  most  desirable  plan  for  the  diplomatic  service, 
2906.  2930-293 

Advantage  if  the  young  men  before  going  abroad  studied  international  law,  &c.,  for 

six  months  or  a  year  in  the  Foreign  Office,  2906,  2907.  2973  Reference  to  the 

number  of  rejections  for  want  of  proficiency  in  French,  2922-2925  Difficulty  in 

exacting  a  higher  standard  of  attainments  in  French  than  is  compatible  with  the  exa- 
mination in  a  University,  2926-2929  Explanation  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 

number  of  marks  for  each  subject  is  fixed,  2935-2940  Doubt  as  to  most  of  the  can- 
didates being  "  crammed  "  for  the  examinations,  2941-2943. 

Rejection  of  only  two  out  of  thirty-seven  camiidates  for  paid  attache-hips ;  re-appoint- 
ment since  of  one  of  these,  2952-2956  Explanation  as  to  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  or 

Japanese  not  being  required  by  the  Foreign  Office,  in  the  case  of  young  men  to  be  sent 

out  as  interpreters  to  those  countries,  2959-2963  Probability  of  there  having  been 

some  consular  appointments  without  examination,  2964-2966. 

Practice  as  to  the  languages  in  which  unpaid  attaches  are  examined  before  promotion, 

2967-2970  Approval  of  young  men  qualifying  before  going  abroad  for  passing  a 

complete  examination;  study  of  international  law  necessary  in  such  case,  2971-2974 

——Creditable  character  cf  the  second  examinations,  2975, "2976  There  might  be  u 

re-examination  in  French  on  the  second  occasion,  2977-2979  Practice  as  to  the 

reports  required  of  the  young  men  in  coming  up  for  the  second  examination,  2980-2985. 

Ward,  J.  Views  of  Mr.  Ward,  as  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Ham- 
burgh, 21  December  i860,  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this 
country,  and  the  amendments  required,  App.  386-388. 

Washington.  Sufficiency  of  the  salary  of  the  ambassador  to  the  Un'ted  Slates,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1663. 

Wodehoute,  Lord.   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

Affairs ;  was  for  two  years  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  683-687  Tendency  of  the 

diplomatic  service  of  late  years  to  assume  more  of  a  professional  character  than  for- 
merly ;  causes  of  this,  688-690  Opinion  that  those  entering  the  service  do  not,  as  a 

rule,  remain  too  long  in  a  junior  position,  691  Approval  of  the  period  of  unpaid  ser- 
vice being  limited  to  a  year,  692,  693.  715,  716  Objection  to  more  than  three  months 

as  the  period  of  preliminary  service  in  the  Foreign  Office,  694,  695.  937. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  a  system  of  interchange,  voluntarily  in  the  first  instance, 
between  the  diplomatic  service  abroad  and  the  Foreign  Office,  that  is,  if  confined  to 

the  junior  classes,  696-707.  713.  938  Reasons  for  objecting  to  an  interchange  between 

the  senior  clerks  in  the  office,  and  the  corresponding  class  of  diplomatic  servants,  697- 
703-^— Practice  of  interchange  in  France  between  the  two  services;  instance  in  the  case 

of  M.  Thouvenel  698.  783-787  Equal  temptations  in  London  to  young  men  entering 

the  office  as  to  young  men  going  as  attaches  to  Paris,  &c,  705. 
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Wodehoxue,  Lord.    (Analysis  of  hiB  Evidence;— continued. 

Different  examination  fur  the  Foreign  Office  and  for  the  diplomatic  service ;  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  an  examination  embracing  the  common  points  most 

useful  for  both  services,  708,  709  Grounds  for  objecting  strongly  to  the  diplomatic 

service  being  opened  to  public  competition,  710  Necessity  of  those  entering  the 

service  being  possessed  of  private  property,  71 1,  712  In  some  capitals  an  attache* 

should  have  a  total  income  of  not  less  than  600  /.  a  year,  711,  712. 

The  age  of  entry  to  the  service  should  not  be  less  than  20  or  21  ;  717.  768  Advan- 
tage, if  possible,  of  a  University  education  before  entering  the  service,  717,  718.  767,  768 

 Non-objection  to  the  number  of  unpaid  attache*  being  a  fixed  number;  expediency, 

however,  of  a  discretion  in  the  Foreign  Minister  to  exceed  such  number,  719-721.  742- 

744  Ministers  should  be  authorised  to  employ  one  of  the  attaches  as  private  secretary, 

for  which  a  small  additional  salary  should  be  allowed,  722-728  Doubt  as  to  many 

young  men  entering  (he  service  without  intending  to  continue  in  it,  729-731  Practice 

formerly  for  unpaid  attach6s  always  to  live  with  the  ambassadors,  732,  733. 

Due  willingness  shown  by  unpaid  attaches  to  perform  their  duties,  734-736  Im- 
provement if  the  unpaid  attaches,  instead  of  comment  ing,  after  three  or  four  years,  at 
250/.  or  300  I.  a  year,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  placed  upon  a  smaller,  but  progressive 

salary,  736-741  Approval  of  the  system  of  a  list  of  unpaid  attacheahips,  to  be  filled 

up,  as  vacancies  occur,  from  a  list  of  applications,  742,  743  Too  many  unpaid  attaches 

on  the  present  list,  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  list  cannot  all  be  cleared  off  under  eight 
years,  746-748. 

Advantage  of  the  second  examination  necessary  before  appointment  to  paid  attache- 
ships;  absence  of  difficulty  through  this  being  undergone  in  London,  749-756  -Objec- 
tion to  young  men  being  examined  in  the  first  instance  for  paid  as  well  as  unpaid 

attacheships,  756  Object  and  effect  <>f  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  that 

the  second  examination  might  be  undergone  after  two  years'  service,  756  Opinion  as 

to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  examination  in  French,  as  well  as  of  the  qualification 

of  the  young  men  generally  in  that  language,  757-766  Unwillingness  of  many  of  the 

attaches  abroad  to  go  much  into  society,  766.  774. 

Desirableness  of  the  young  men  being  educated  principally  at  home,  766-768  Dif- 
ferent knowledge  of  French  required  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  for  the  diplomatic  service, 

769-771  Reference  to  the  rule  as  to  the  language  in  which  young  men  serving  abroad 

are  to  be  examined  upon  the  second  occasion,  772,  773  Obstacles  to  a  system  of  open 

competition,  with  a  veto  in  the  Secretary  of  feiate;  doubt  as  to  a  class  being  thus  ob- 
tained who  would  enter  more  into  society  abroad,  and  be  otherwise  well  suited  for  diplo- 
matic business,  774-782, 

Difficulty  iu  always  obtaining  full  information  from  foreign  diplomatists,  on  account  of 

our  subsequent  publication  of  their  communications,  788  Advantage  of  a  separate  and 

impartial  examination  for  unpaid  attaches,  rather  than  of  relying  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
ministers  under  whom  the  young  men  have  served,  789,  790  Gruat  intimacy  still  be- 
tween the  minister  and  the  attaches,  though  the  latter  do  not  now  live  with  the  former, 

791*  792  Probability  of  the  reduction  of  salaries  having  something  to  do  with  the  less 

intimate  relations  between  the  ministers  and  attaches,  793, 794.  817. 

Opinion  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  of  7,000/.  a  year  for  the  minister  or  am- 
bassador at  St  Petersburg;  he  should  have  1 0,000 1. ;  794-799  Somewhat  larger  salary 

necessary  for  the  ambassador  at  Paris  than  at  St.  Petersburg,  797,  798  Advantage  of 

an  ambassador  rather  than  a  minister  at  6uch  a  Court  as  St.  Petersburg,  800,  801—— 
Opinion  that  posts  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary  should  be  confined  to  persons  in  the  ser- 
vice, but  1  hat  for  the  higher  posts  anyone  out  of  the  service  might  be  selected,  B02,  803. 

808  Expediency  of  fetes  being  occasionally  given  by  ambassadors  or  ministers,  at 

which  the  sovereign  of  the  country  shoold  be  present,  804-807. 

Approval  of  the  practice  of  changing  the  heads  of  tbe  principal  missions  on  a  change 

of  Government,  808,  809  The  superior  limit  of  age  for  entering  the  service  should  be 

fixed  at  25;  810,811  Usefulness  of  tho  system  of  reports  by  the  secretaries  of  lega- 
tion, 812,  813— —Advantage  10  attaches  iu  being  frequently  invited  to  the  ministers' 
houses,  814-816  Although  desirable,  for  political  and  other  reasons,  to  give  a  discre- 
tion to  Government  in  appointing  persons  out  of  the  profession  to  the  higher  posts,  sach 
discretion  should  be  exercised  but  sparingly,  818-823. 

Question  of  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  missions  considered  ;  opinion  that  those  at 
Dresden  and  Stutgard  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  not  those  at  any  other  of  the  German 

Courts,  824-839.844-848  Objection  to  attaches  being  dispatched  from  some  large 

centre,  and  placed,  iu  lieu  of  missions,  at  posts  superintended  from  the  centra)  mission, 

826-828  Satisfactory  result  of  the  arrangement  at  Rome;  preference  given,  however, 

to  a  regular  establishment  there,  826,  827.  833-835  Power  of  the  Government  to 

establish  a  mission  at  Rome,  if  acceptable  there,  without  a  Roman  mission  here,  840- 
843- 

Advantages  to  be  obtained  by  making  the  paid  aitaches  second  and  third  secretaries  of 
legation,  849.  861  Propriety  of  the  pensions  being  dated  from  the  period  of  the  corn- 
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Wodehotae,  Lord.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

mission  as  third  secretaries,  849-851  The  juniors  should  still  be  called  nitaches,  and 

should  so  remain,  unless  eligible  for  promotion,  850.  860.  866,  867  The  pay  of  attach6s 

should  not  be  altered  by  their  being  made  secretaries  of  legation,  583  Those  only 

with  the  rank  of  secretary  should  have  a  commission,  854.  858  Expediency  of  an  Act 

of  Parliament  placing  diplomatic  servants  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the  civil 
service  in  regard  to  pensions,  855-857. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  pay,  promotion,  and  rank  of  the  proposed  secretaries  of  legation, 
860-870.  876-878- — Equal  demand  now  as  formerly  for  appointments  to  attacheships, 
871,872  Absence  of  hardship  in  a  second  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners being  necessary  before  promotion,  873-875  Approval  of  on  increase  of  sala- 
ries in  proportion  to  the  length  of  service  of  attaches,  865.  870  Practice  in  the  Foreign 

Office  not  to  promote  clerks  by  seniority,  unless  competent,  868,  869. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system  of  division  of  labour  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
as  between  the  political  and  permanent  under  secretaries;  preference  <;iven  on  the  whole 
to  the  system  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Colonial  Office,  &c,  879-886  Good  foun- 
dation for  the  complaint  that  the  diplomatic  salaries  are  not  puctually  paid,  887,  888  

Propriety  of  a  power  in  the  ministers  to  draw  for  extras,  instead  of  making  advances  out 

of  their  own  funds,  887-892  Approval  of  the  employment  of  Foreign  Office  clerks  as 

agents  for  the  ministers,  &c.,  abroad,  893-89S. 

Importance  of  private  communication  between  the  ministers  abroad  and  the  Secretary 

of  State ;  expediency,  however,  of  limiting  this   practice,  897-902  Especial  care 

necessary  in  regard  to  giving  extracts  from  despatches  for  the  information  of  Parliament, 

903-905  Desirableness  of  the  attaches   being   frequently  shifted,  906,  907  

Advantage  in  attaches  commencing  at  the  larger  Courts,  instead  of  at  the  smaller  ones, 

908-910  Reference  to  the  regulations  as  to  outfit  of  miuisteis  on  change  of  post, 

911. 

Statement  in  favour  of  allowing  some  absence  of  heads  of  missions  without  any 
deduction  from  their  pay  ;  such  ahseno?  should,  however,  be  limited,  912-917.  926-931 

 Approval  of  deduction  from  salary  after  a  certain  period  of  absence,  917-919.  927- 

931— Fairness  of  the  outfit  and  expenses  of  the  minister  in  reaching  Ins  post  being 

allowed  for  by  the  public,  923,  924  Propriety  of  some  additional  remuneration  to  ihe 

Secretary  of  Legation  in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  925.  933-936  Advantage  in 

ministers  coming  home  on  leave,  but  not  frequently,  928.  931. 

Work  at  Missions.    Witness  has  had  no  complaint  of  the  attached  being  overworked, 

Hammond  164  Increase  of  work  thrown  of  late  years  upon  the  attaches,  and  causes 

thereof,  Elliot  1609,  1610  Ample  work  thereon  upon  the  staff  of  the  missions,  Sir 

G.  H.  Seymour  2^05-2207  Opinion  that  the  present  staff  of  missions  is  not  too 

large,  Lord  Cowley  2488-2491.  2679,  2680  Functions  performed  respectively  by  the 

head  of  a  mission  and  the  secretary  of  legation ;  there  is  generally  quite  enough  for 

both  of  them  to  do,  Fane  3333i  3334  Doubt  whether  less  than  three  persons  could 

satisfactorily  transact  the  business  at  the  Braaller  German  missions,  &c,  Lord  John 
Russell  3468-3471. 

See  also  Attaches,  7  Chanceliers.  Clerks.  Paris.  Permanent  Officers  at 
Missions.  Telegraphic  Communications.  Transaction  of  Business  at  Missions. 
Vienna. 

Wurtemberg.  Memorandum  by  Baron  Hiigel,  dated  9  January  1861,  respecting  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  Wurtmbcrg,  App.  456,  457. 

Wyse,  Sir  T.  Communication  from  Sir  T.  Wyse  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Athens,  20th 
March  i860,  setting  forth  his  views  as  to  the  alterations  desirable  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  this  country,  App.  457-459. 
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